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PREFACE. 


JL  HE  hoTticultural  i6Ur.  an  account  of  which  is 
here  presented  to  the  PiibJ^c,  was  first  proposed,  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  September  1815,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sit  JoHH  SiNCLAin.  As  the  territories  un- 
der the  control  of  FVance  had,  for  many  years,  been 
inaccessible  to  British  travellers,  it  seemed  Ckely  that, 
in  the  more  iertite  districts,  several  changes,  and  pos- 
sibly improvemetifs,  both  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, might  have  taken  place,  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  this  country. 
The  patriotic  individual  just  nam^  had  recently 
before  visited  the  Netherlands,  with  the  view  of  in- 
vestigating the  state  of  Flemish  husbandry ;  and  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  are  evinced 
in  the  work  which  he  has  since  published,  intituled 
**  Hints  regarding  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
Netherlands  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain/^ 
He  suggested,  that  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Horticulture  in  the  Low  Countries  might  be 
proper ;  and  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  a  learned 
and  eloquent  member  (Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.), 
who  was  pleased  to  point  out  Mr  Thomas  Dick- 
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SON  and  myself,  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
as  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  mission.  We 
did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  it ;  but  the  state  of 
health  of  my  excellent  colleague,  which  had  long 
been  precarious,  soon  unfortunately  became  worse, 
and  he  died  on  the  S8d  May  1817.— The  Horti- 
cultural Society  lost,  in  him,  a  most  enlightened, 
zealous  and  disinterested  supporter.  He  was  one 
of  its  founders :  often,  during  his  protracted  illness, 
he  attended  its  meetings,  at  the  risk  of  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience  and  suffering ;  and  to  the  very 
last,  he  cherished  the  hope  of  serving  it,  in  the  in- 
tended continental  excursion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  valuable  friend  and  ju^ 
dicious  coadjutor,  who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  practical  gardening,  added  many 
scientific  acquirements. 

At  the  General  Meeting  in  June  1817,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  signified  its  wish,  that  the  pro- 
jected survey  should  he  accomplished  that  season, 
and  should  be  extended  to  the  gardens  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.  Mr  John  Hay,  planner,  Edin- 
burgh, readily  agreed  to  form  one  of  the  party ;  and 
on  an  application  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  His  Grace  at  once 
gave  his  approbation  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
Mr  James  Macdonald,  chief-gardener  at  Dal- 
keith Park,  should  form  another. 

It  was  concerted  that  we  should  set  off  about  die 
middle  of  July ;  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
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the  end  of  that  month  had  arrived  befoie  we  were 
ready  to  depart.  On  aooount  of  onr  avoeations 
at  horne^  the  time  which  we  oould  now  dedicate 
to  the  business  was  limited  to  less  than  three 
months ;  and  we  were,  from  the  firsts  perfectly  aware 
that  this  was  peatly  too  short  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  considerably  to  restrict  the  plan  of  onr 
journey,  and  also  in  some  d^pree  its  objects ;  but 
still  the  want  of  su£Scient  leisure  for  due  examina- 
tion was  repeatedly  felt.  We  visited  some  of  the 
richest  parts  of  Austrian  Flanders,  Brabant  and 
Holland;  and  afterwards  proceeded,  by  Enghien 
and  Toumay,  towards  Paris.  At  the  French  capital 
we  spent  some  time ;  and  then  returned  homeward 
through  Normandy.   - 

One  principal  object  which  we  kept  in  view,  was 
to  take  notice  of  any  new  or  uncommon  varieties  of 
finuits  and  culinary  v^etablefii,  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  introduce  into  Scotland ;  and  to  establish 
a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  principal  amateur 
cultivators  and  professional  imrsaymen,  through 
whose  good  offices  such  acquisitions,  by  means  of  cions 
or  of  seeds,  might  afterwards  be  obtained.  This  ob« 
ject,  we  trust,  will  be  found  to  have  been  satisfac^ri- 
ly  accomplished.  .We  met  with  the  most  corduil 
and  friendly  rec^tion  from  such  of  the  distinguished 
foreign  horticulturists  as  we  had  occasion  to  visit ; 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknow- 
ledging their  kindness. 


Tht  jDuniey  wfts  uiidertaken'  m  t^e  al^tid^afioib 
of  th^  ^eeiy  eiBtaUi^hfdent  bf  wtt  Experim^tal 
Gvxden  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sebitftyi— in^hiA 
mch  promising  articlesas  we  )sho\Edd  he^»nid  f lie  iheaiiis 
of 'ptoeuring,  vight  be  subjected  to  dTair  trial.  The 
wmt  of  sUch  a  repository  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  fruits  of  our  laboters  frofa  being  duly  reaped. 
But  t^  have  now  to  congifttulatiB  the  Sodety  on 
liie  pro^^act  of  this  deficieney  fieing  supplied  at  'n6 
distant  period ;  and  we  are  confident  that  buf  Bor^ 
tkultural  friends  aind  oom^ondants  on  Gate  Conti- 
aehi  will  stilly  notwithstanding  -the  lateness  of  our 
appHcations  to  them,  amply  fodfil  their  promises  of 
supplying  us  with  whatever  shaU  seem  desirable  from 
their  respective  districts. 

Some  apology  for  the  delay  of  this  publication 
may  appear  necessary.  In  point  of  fiict,  such  a  vroik 
did  not  enter  into  our  contemplation.  Shortly  after 
our  return,  two  Reports  from  the  Deputation  were 
vead,  at  dijR^rent  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  it 
Was  not  intended  to  say  i6ore  on  the  subject  till  the 
operations  of  tixe  Experimental  Grarden  had  com- 
menced, when  some  in*actical  results  could  be  appeal- 
ed to.  Several  highly  respectable  members,  however, 
liaving  expressed  a  desire  to  See  the  Journal  of  our 
Tour  in  a  printed  form,  the  Council  of  the  Society 
requested  us  to  send  it  to  the  press.  The  task  of 
preparing  ihe  MS.  fell  upon  me ;  and  only  a  few 
sheets  had  been  cast  off,  when  illness  compelled  me 
to  lay  aside  the  undertaking  for  more  than  a  year. 
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In  caawcqamoe,  iKmerer,  of  this  delay,  and  of  my 
having  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Continent  in  1821, 
I  lia¥e<bee»  enabled  to  supply  an  account  of  some  of 
the  esioeHent  hortioultm^l  estabHshments  at  PacriB, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  leave  unvigited  in  1817- 

Ottr  original  notei»  were  pretty  extensive,  having 
been  regulaj^ly  mude  out  every  evening ;  but  they 
were  neoeftBarily  exiMested  in  a  brief  manner,  and 
frequently  unconnected.  In  transcribing  them  for 
the  preisB^  little  more  has  been  done  than  reducing 
them  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  enlarging  suf- 
ficiently  to  give  to  each  day^s  journal  the  charac- 
ter of  a  connected  narrative ;  the  diary  style  being 
otherwise  carefully  retained.  In  a  very  few  places 
only,  have  some  additional  remarks  been  thrown  in ; 
and  these,  1  perceive,  have  occasioned  some  slight 
anaehronisms,  for  which  the  leadenr's  indulgence  is 
craved.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  claim 
no  merit  whatever,  except  in  reporting  as  foithfully 
as  pOi9sible  what  we  saw,  and  as  aecorately  as  our 
hurried  movements  would  permit.  The  literary 
imperfections  of  the  work  must  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  myself;  while  any  useful  horticultural  remarks 
that  may  be  found,  are  doublless  due  to  the  experi- 
enced professional  friends  with  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel.  The  occasional  introduction  of  to- 
picsnnconneotedwiJligardening,might,itwasjudged» 
tend  to  interest  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  without  in- 
fringing materially  on  the  principal  objed;.  But,  aa 
our  route  lay  through  places  which  are  among  the 
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best  known  in  Europe,  little  novelty,  we  fear,  can 
be  expected. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  we  have  an- 
nounced very  few  improvements  in  the  general  style 
of  gardening,  or  even  in  particular  practices  of 
culture,  a9  existing  in  the  foreign  .districts  which 
we  visited.  The  truth  is,  we  were  led  to  form  the 
opinion  that  our  own  style  of  gardening  in  Scot- 
land is,  generally  speaking,  superior  to  what  we  vdt- 
nessed  on  the  Continent :  it  n^ay  be  very  true  that 
we  originally  derived  our  horticulture  from  the  Fle- 
mings and  the  Hollanders,  but  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  we  have  now,  in  many  respects,  surpassed 
them.  Details  of  some  particular  practices  and 
modes  of  culture  not  undeserving  of  attention,  will 
be  foimd  .  in  our  journal  ;  and  that  Qthers,  pf 
more  importance,  may  exist,  seems  hjghly  pro- 
bable :  but  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  these 
woidd  have  required  a  residence  of  considerable  du- 
ration at  each  place,  such  practices  being  only  ex- 
emplified at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  we 
found,  that  we  could  acquire  little  information  by 
oral  means  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  practical  gar- 
deners there  speaking  only  Flemish  and  Dutch,  lan- 
guages in  which  we  could  not  easily  communicate 
with  them. 

PAT.  NEILL, 

Sec  CaL  Hort  Soc. 

CANONMlLLSt        1 

Qd  December  1892.  j 
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Auff.  1.  1817. —  W  K  sailed  from  Leith  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Ist  of  August,  in  the  Czar,  one  of  those 
elegant  and  commodious  Vessels  which  ply  between  that  port 
and  London.  We  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  having 
entered  the  Thames  in  little  more  than  four  days. 

LONDOK. 

At  the  metropolis  we  spent  two  or  three  days,  perhaps 
not  unprofitably ;  for,  though  all  of  us  had  pre^ously  re- 
sided  for  some  time  there,  we  now  examined  with  increa- 
sed interest  the  horticultural  productions  with  which  its 
market  is  supplied,  in  order  that  we  might  compare  them, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with  those  we  should  witness 
in  the  foreign  cities  we  were  about  to  visit. 
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CoverU'Garden  Market. 

The  place  of  our  morning^s  resort,  therefore,  was  the  vast 
green  and  fruit  market  of  Coyent  Garden,  where  are  to  be 
found  concentred  all  the  best  vegetable  productions  of 
the  rich  environs  of  London.  Any  remarks  on  the  quali- 
ties of  these,  however,  it  may  be  better  to  delay  till  we 
again  reach  the  captal  on  our  way  home*  It  may  here, 
only,  be  noticed,  that  in  a  iruit-shop,  we  observed  a 
large  and  fine  q)edmait  of  the  New  Providence  Pine-apple^ 
a  variety  introduced  into  England  of  late  years,  and 
which  is  still  a  rarity  in  Scotland.  The  fyjolt  is  short  and 
broad  below;  the  [nps  are  few  in  number,  but  large  and 
full  swelled:  when  ripe,  the  fruit  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour.  It  acquires  a  large  size;  the  specimen  above 
mentioned,  weighed,  when  fresh,  not  less  than  5  lb.  ^  an(} 
we  were  assured  that  specimens  aometimes  occur  of  nearly 
double  that  weight.  Excellent  plants  of  this  variety  may 
be  had  at  the  Portman  Nurseries,  New  Road,  belcHiging 
to  Mr  Jenkins.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  of  a  pale  or 
whitish  green. 

Andrews^  Forcing-garden, 

Ayg'  6.«F-Before  we  left  Edinburgh,  our  attention  had 
been  called  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  *,  to  the  forcing-gar- 
den of  Mr  Andrews  near  Va^xhall,  where  he  raises  pine- 
apples and  grapes  to  a  great  extent  for  the  Londonv^nar- 
ket.  The  first  part  of  this  day,  therefore,  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing this  establishmeit.  The  number  of  hot-houses^  vine- 
ries and  hot-bed  frames  here  crowded  together  in  a  small 
space  of  ground,  suiprised  qs,  and  gave  us  a  lively  idea 
of  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  metropolis. 

*  Then  Piesident  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultuial  Society. 
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The  stock,  of  pin&4ipples  is  very  extensive,  ooosisting  of 
several  hundred  fruiting,  plants,  and  several  hundred  euc- 
oesflion  plants.  Here  we  found  the  New  Providence  pine- 
apple before  mentioned,  cultivated  in  perfection;  together 
with  great  quantities  of  the  weIl-kno¥m  and  excellent 
variety  called  the  Queen.  In  propagating  an^nftg^  .Mr 
Andrews  uses  suckers  only:  These  are  allowed  to  re- 
main long  on  the  parent  plants,  so  that  when  they  come . 
to  be  detached,  they  are  of  a  larger  size  and  more  for- 
ward growth  than  b  usual.  But  he  has  also  other  rea- 
sons for  pi!^ferring  suckers  to  crowns :  there  is  always 
mudi  difficulty  and  trouble  in  getting  the  crowns  returned 
after  having  been  presented  at  table,  and  there  is  a  great 
risk  of  different  kinds  being  mixed,  through  the  careless- 
ness of  serv^ts.  His  stock  is  perfectiy  clear  of  the 
coccus  * ;  and  he  keeps  it  so,  hy  thus  avoiding  all  intermix^ 
ture,  and  consequently  the  hazard  of  the  introduction  of 
infected  plants.  The  suckers  are  planted  in  pit^  in  Sep- 
tember, and  placed  in  beds  of  tan  in  hot-houses  fMmished 
with  furnaces  and  flues ;  here  they  pass  the  winter,  and 
remain  till  late  in  the  spring.  They  are  then  transferred 
to  large  hot-beds,  or  pits,  which  have  tanners^  bark  in  the 
centra,  and  are  furnished  with  exterior  linings  of  horse- 
dung.  In  these  hot-beds  they  are  found  to  grow  remark- 
ably fast  during  the  summer  season.  In  autumn  they  aj^e 
again  returned  to  the  hot-houses,  to  pass  the  winter;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  foll9wing  season,  they  are  forced  into 
fruit,  partly  in  the  hot-houses,  and  partly  in  the  hot-bed 
frames.  Some  of  those  potted  in  September  last  (1816,) 
were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  expected  th^y 
would  afford  ripe  fruit  in  November  next,  or  about  four- 
teen months  after  planting. 

*  C.  hesperidum ;  often  called  Pine-bug,  and  aometimee  Tuitle.iiisecU 
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For  increasing  and  keeping  steady  the  temperatare  in 
several  of  his  hot^houses,  Mr  Andrews  ha6  of  late  en»' 
ployed  steam,  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  flues  conveying  smoke 
and  heated  air.  The  steam  is  carried  through  the  house 
by  means  of  metal  pipes,  which  are  laid  along  the  top  of 
the  brick  flues.  The  pipes  are  of  copper,  on  account  of 
ks  ^ponding  less  than  lead.  They  are  of  a  square  form, 
and  aie  set  on  edge,  so  that  any  condensed  vapour  trick- 
ling to  the  bottom  may  occupy  litde  room,  or  present  only 
a  small  surface.  As  in  the  common  steam-engine^  the  bcnl- 
er is  made  to  regulate  itself  by  a  simple  contrivance :  it  is  ftir- 
nished  with  a  float,  which  deseendmg  in  proportion  as  the 
water  is  dissipated  in  steam,  in  due  time  raises  a  valve  and 
admits  a  new  supply  of  water.  The  superfluous  condensed 
vapour  also  returns  to  the  boiler;  there  being  no  other  piovi- 
sion  for  disposing  oTit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that, 
by  merely  opening  a  valve,  the  house  can  at  pleasure  be 
8ieafned,  i.  e.  filled  with  steam,  than  which  nothing  cair  be 
more  condudve  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  plants  confin- 
ed in  a  hot-house  K  By  this  plan  there  is  a  considerate 
saving  in  the  article  of  cools,  which,  in  districts  wheie 
this  kind  of  fuel  is  sea-borne  and  costly,  becomes  of  import- 
ance. .We  were  assured,  that  seven  bushels  of  coal  go  as. 
far  in  keeping  up  the-  steam-heat,  as  ten  bushels  do  in 
nuuntaining  an  equal  temperature  the  other  way.  When 
the  aid  of  steam  is  resorted  to,  the  temperature  is  found 
to  be  more  eaoly  regulated,  continuing  equable  for  a  very 
considerable  length  of  time.  Mr  Andrews  Jtmior  men- 
tioned, that  the  furnace  being  duly  charged,  and  the  boiler 
prepared,  he  could  with  confidence  leave  the  hot4iouse  for 


*  Mr  Fraaer,  founder  in  Long  Acre,  manufactures  the  kettle,  pipea,,  && 
which  are  most  approved  by  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  but. 
ham  hraaa-foandeis  in  Edinbiiigh  ivbo  could  eaiUy  make  the  whole* 
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^ht  or  even  ten  hours  together,  being  satisfied  that  the 
temperature  would  continue  to  be  maintained  for  that 
length  €xf  time. 

The  only  kinds  of  grape-vines  cultivated  by  Nf r  An^ 
drews,  are  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  White  Sweets 
water.  The  former  is  the  variety  here  preferred :  the 
vine  is  a  sure  bearer ;  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  being  gene- 
rally of  considerable  n£e,  while  tlie  individual  berries  are 
large  and  showy,  they.ave  excellently  suited  to  the  market. 
Two  of  the  vineries  consist  of  glass  on  every  side,  with 
what  are  called  span-fio^.  In  these  the  vines  are  trained 
on  both  the  side-walls,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  it)of. 
The  flues  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  houses.  Very 
little  fire-heat  is  ^ven;  larger  and  surer  crops  being  thus 
obtained,  .though  at  a  later  period  of  the  season. 

In  one  large  forcing  vinery  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, die  vines  are  close  pruned,  and  cover  only  the  front 
and  back  weils  of  the  house.  The  centre  part  or  floor. ia 
filled  with  strawberry  .plofttSf  in  pots;  these  produce  their 
fruit  in  April,  when  a  ready  market  is  found,  at  high 
prices.  The  kind  preferred  for  forcing  Is  the  Virginia  or 
scarlet  "(Fragaria  Virginiana),  the  same  ithat  is  most  ^com- 
mon in  the  £dinbiu*gh  market.  We  saw  about  7000  pots 
oontluning  plants  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  fordng: 
the  plants  are  for^red  only  the  second  year  afler  potting,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  full  vigour  when  they  enter  the  hot- 
house. Those  plants  which  have  been  forced  are  not  again 
employed,  but  are  cast  out  .as  .useless.  When  the  forcing 
season  is  over,  the  front  vine  stems  are  led  to  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  kept  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  in 
order  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  render  it  more  firm. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  and  not  without  regret,  that 
we  remarked,  that  in  a  spot  of  ground  where  so  mudi 
capital  is  laid  out,  scarcely  any  attention  seemed  to  be  paiA 
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to  neatness.  By.  some  viery  slight  contrivances,  and  a 
moderate  d^ree  of  care,  this  error  might  be  remedied ; 
the  paths  might  be  rendered  dry  and  comfortable,^-»Whi]e 
we  had  to  wade  from  hot-house  to  hot-house,  though  it  was 
now  the  fibest  seasbn  of  the  year. 

ExkUfUion  of  FruU4rees, 

On  the  same  day,  we  visited  an  inclosure  on  the  Ports^ 
mouth  Road,  not  far  from  Yauxhall;  which  a  large  paint- 
ed board  announced  as  an  '*  Exhibition  of  above  five 
thousand  hardy  fruit-trees  in  a  bearing  state.^  Our  ex* 
pectations  concerning  this  exhibition  had  been  oonader* 
ably  raised,  and  we  must  confess  they  were  proportionally 
disappohited.  Many  of  the  trees  were  infected  wit))  the 
apple  aphis  (Aphis  lanigera),  and  were  neither  in  a  heal- 
thy nor  a  bearing  state.  The  want  of  fruit  might  no 
doubt  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  past 
and  present  seasons;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
establishment  was  nowise  calculated  to  give  satisfaction. 

Camellias  and  Peonies. 

We  immediately  afterwards  viewed  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs  Chandler  and  Buckingham,  also  on  the  Forts- 
mouth  Rdad.  The  collection  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Camellia  Japomca  is  here  very  ample*  The  fallowing 
were  pointed  out  to  us  *.  Single  red  tod  double  red ;  double 
white;  double  striped;  IVCddlemist^s  camellia,  or  double 
rose-coloured;  double-Fed  waratah  or  aiiemone-flowered ; 
double  Kew  blush ;  and  the  double  buff-coloured.  The 
double-white  waratah  or  pompone,  is  another,  but  very 
rare  variety.  The  number  of  large  plants  of  Camellia, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  hdght,  was  very  great ;  and 
the  quantity  of  young  plants  was  altogether  surprising. 
There  is  here  likewise  a  very  full  collection  of  the  se- 
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veral  qpedes  and  varieties  of  the  g^nus  PsBonia;  and 
of  inoBt  of  them  many  fine  specunens  for  sale.  The  list 
put  into  our  hands  cotatained^  P.  corallina;  paradoxa  fim- 
hriata;  peregrina  oompacta,  cnr.bysantina;  arietinaP;  hu- 
milis;  albiflora,  both  with  single  and  with  double  flowers,  the 
latte):  one  of  the  finest  varieties;  daurica;  tenmfoGa;  anonuw 
la  car  genuine  laciniata;  albiflora  tatarica,  or  mbirica ;  offidna* 
&  with  double  red  flowers,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  showy 
garden-floWers ;  ofiidnalis  with  douUe  flesh-coloured 
flowers ;  and  the  same  with  double  white,  or  rather  vary 
pale  bhidi^coloured  flowers.  We  r^;retted  that  the  sea- 
son for  the  flowers  of  the  cameUias  »id  peonies  was  past, 
much  attention  being  here  paid  to  the  cultivalion  of  both  ge* 
"nera.  A  new -and  showy  species  of  Lathyrus  was  now  in 
flower  in  the  dpea  bc»rder :  it  had  been  raised,  about  three 
years  ago,  from  seed  received  from  the  shores  of  the  MedB- 
tenanean,  and  seemed  to  be  a  pierennial  plant*. 

Lambeth  Palace  Garden, 

Aug.  7.— Early  this  morning  we  went  to  the  garden 
^t  Lambeth  Pidaoe,  in  order  chiefly  to  see  two  ancient  fig* 
trees,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole,  about 
1558,  or  nearly  S60  years  ago.  We  found  that  they  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14, 
and  thatt  the  prindpal  stems  had  in  consequence  been  cut 
over  near  to  the  ground.  The  gardener  informed  us,  that 
the  stems,  where  cut;  were  as  ^ck  as  one^s  thigh,  and  in- 
>deed  the  lower  part  of  the  original  trunl^  is  sftill  to  be  seen, 
and  oonfinns  this  statement  On  one  of  the  trees  a  large 
old  branch  still  remains,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  wall.     The  whole  breadth  of  this  tree  is 

^  It  kaf  since  beefi  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical  3tfag«rinc» 
ivoL  xliv.  pL  1938.  edited  by  Dr  Simtf^y  under  the  title  of  L. 
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about  thirty  (eet  The  branches  had  risen  forty  feet  high, 
having  been  trained  against  the  Palace  wall,  which  is  mark- 
ed with  nails  and  shreds  to  that  height  The  tree,  there- 
fore, had  covered  a  space  of  900  square  feet*;  and  it  bids 
fair  soon  to  equal  its  former  self.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind 
called  the  White-fig;  but  there  is  none  upon  the  tree  this 
season. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  fruit  seems  to  have  failed  very 
generally  in  Britain  this  year.  Lambeth  Palace  garden, 
we  were  told,  usually  produces  abundant  crops  of  very  fine 
pears,  apples,  plums,  and  peaches ;  but  at  this  time  scarce- 
ly a  -specimen  of  any  of  those  fruits  was  here  to  be  seen.  In 
die  garden  at  Dalkeith-House  near  Edinburgh,  the  apple- 
trees  are  genially  exuberant  bearers ;  but  Mr  Macdonald  in- 
formed us,  that  this  season  they  had  proved  otherwise; 
that  the  spring  blossom  had  fallen  off  without  setting; 
that  successive  flower-budti  had  expanded  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  that  several  trees  were  in  flower  when  he  left 
home  on  th^  1st  of  August  It  seems  Ukely  that  this 
is  an  effect  of  the  wet  and  cold  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
past  year;  the  wood  had  not  ripened,  and  the  regular 
flower-buds  had  not  been  sufficiently  matured  before  win- 
ter. Several  seasons  may  elapse  before  the  trees  recover 
firom  the  effects  of  the  irregularity  thus  induced. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Palace  are  some  fine  trees, 
of  kinds  which  are  not  usual  in  Britain^  and  which  in  Scot- 
land we  see  commonly  in  the  form  only  of  shrubs.  The 
Carolina  Sumach-tree  ;(Rhus  elegans),  the  Scarlet  Oak 
(QuercuS'COccinea),  the  Three-thomed  Acacia  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  may  be  mentioned  ;  and  likewise  two  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Catalpa  syringifolia,  each  about  twenty 
feet  high,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  as  the  gardener  in- 
£»med  us,  seldom  fail  to  produce  large  panicles  of  flowers. 
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A  very  lofty  American  Plane-tree  (Platanus  occidentalis) 
attracted  our  particular  notice :  its  ahape  is  highly  symme* 
trical ;  the  lower  branches  extend  very  wide,  not  less  than 
48  feet  in  diameter,  or  144  feet  in  circumference;  they 
project  very  oonaderably  beyond  those  immediately  above, 
and  they  literally  sweep  the  grass ;  while  the  upper  mass 
of  branches  and  foliage  is  bell-shaped,  and  rises  to  the 
bright  of  about  80  feet  At  three  feet  from  the  ground 
the  trunk  measured  nearly  8  feet  in  circumference.  Some 
of  the  first-mentioned  trees  are  of  considerable  age :  tins 
plane-tree,  however,  is  said  to  be  litde  more  than  twen- 
ty years  old,  although  we  should,  from  its  appearance, 
have  guessed  it  to  faftve  been  at  least  double  that  age.  It 
is  in  perfect  vigour,  and  seems  to  have  completely  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  winter  1818-14,  already  alluded  to,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  finest  spedtnens  of  the  ocddea. 
tal  plane  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  admired  tlie 
taste  displayed  in  preserving  an  ancient  walnut-tree  (Ju« 
glans  regia),  although  one-half  of  it  is  dead :  for,  as  the 
bare  spray  of  the  walnut-tree  speedily  blackens  with  decay, 
a  good  contrast  is  formed  with  the  light-green  foliage  of  the 
living  part ;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  us  to  accord  well  with 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  ardiiepiscopal  palace. 

Mile-End  Nurseries. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  long  established  nur- 
series of  Mr  Archibald  Thomson  at  Mile-End,  where  Mr 
Hay  had  learned  some  parts  of  the  gardener^s  buinness  five 
and  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  possessing  a  very  fine  Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair-tree 
(Salisburia  adiantifolia) :  it  is  now  near  fifty  years  old, 
and  more  than  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  is  a  handsome  standard 
tree,  and  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
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tain.    Here,  too,  Bome  of  the  rarer  American  trees  were 
first  cultivated,  and  some  of  the  original  specimens  still  re- 
mean.     Mr  Hay  measured  the  trunk  of  a  large  ^Catalpa 
tree,  which  was  5  feet  9  inches  in  drcumference,  at  three  feet 
&om  the  grouild ;  and  the  height  of  the  tree  was,  by  esti- 
mation, about  25  feet.     Several  Magnesias  were  worthy  of 
notice;  in  particular,  large  plants  of  M.  glauca.     It  may 
be  mentioned,  that  Mr  Thomson  has  procured  a  hybrid 
seedling  magndia,  between  tlbis  species  and  M.  tripetala : 
hitherto,  he  alone  possesdieli  this  novelty,  and,  aboording  to  the 
custom  of  the  trade,  he  will  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  plants 
till  he  acquire  a  store  df  it  by  inarchbg  on  common  stocks. 
The  Aniseed-tree  (lUycium  Floridanu  a)  had  here  stood  in 
the  open  air  for  severd  winters ;  but  it  iiequires  a  sheltered 
situation,  and  prefers  a  shady  border.   The  Aster  argophyl- 
lus,  or  musk-plantofKiew  Holland,  had  pai^aed  the  last  winter 
Withlmt  any  kind  of  shelter.    A  Very  large  cpedmen  of  the 
nngle-flowered  red  Camellia  is  planted  in  the  open  bor- 
der, and  trained  against  a  wall,  in  a  confined  atuation  re- 
sembling  a  court.     It  fflls  a  space  about  12  feet  high,  and 
16  feet  wide.     During  winter  it  is  coVered  with  a  glass 
frame.       This  plant  was  originally  at  Wanstead^House 
Garden,  and  was  broilght  hither  about  twenty  years  ago^ 
Thousands  of  cuttings  are  yearly  taken  from  it,  in  order  to 
form  stocks  on  whidi  to  work  the  dduble-flowered  varie« 
tifes. 

londaih  to  Dover. 

Aug.  8.— -Having  resolved  to  proceed  to  Dover,  and  em* 
Ixirk  either  for  Calais  or  Ostend,  as  circumstances  mig^t 
direct,  we  left  London  on  the  8th  of  August  on  our  way  to 
'Canterbury. 
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Kent 


In  the  ricJier  parts  of  the  county  of  Kent,  proceeding  by 
Dartford  and  Rochester,  we  found  wheat-harvest  begun« 
Here  the  scythe  is  used  foir  cutting*^ilown  the  com  crops  $ 
and  in  level  fields,  mowing  seems  mucn  more  convenient 
and  expeditious  than  our  Scottish  mode  of  reaping  with  the 
hook.  Accustomed  as  all  of  us  had  been  to  see  SmalFs 
plough,  with  two  horses  managed  by  one  man,  employed  in 
tilling  the  heaviest  clay  soil,  we  were  not  a  littli^  surprised  to 
observe  a  team  dl  four  strong  horses,  with  a  jdoughman,  and 
the  iqppendage  bf  a  driver,  ^gaged  in  merely  turning  over 
light  land  in  a  state  of  fallow.  We  had  scarcely  finished 
ouir  remarks  oil  this  curious  exhibition,  when  we  noticed 
three  horses  yoked  to  a  drill-machine  (apparently  sowing 
turmps  afler  pease),  where  certainly  one  horse  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  We  are  certain  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  soil,r— a  light  lodtn,  incumbent  on  gravel  and 
chalk,— <or  in  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  requiring  such 
a  power  of  horses,  and  are  persuaded  that  this  expensive 
and  wasteful  practice  is  to  be  ascribed  'only  to  inveterate 
habit. 

The  hedges  are  in  general  of  hawthorn  (Mespilus  oxy- 
acantha).  They  stem  in  many  places  much  n^lected,  be- 
ing allowed  almost  to  run  wild,  and  often  to  become  choked 
with  climbing  plants,  such  as  travellerVjoy  (Clematis  vital- 
ba),  bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  and  convolvulus  (C.  sepium). 
If  in  this  favoiu^  district,  such  hedges  be  foimd  sufficient- 
ly effective  as  fences,  th&  traveller  has  evidently  an  interest 
in  preferring  them :  they  certainly  improve  the  landscape  dt 
the  country,  and  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  that  delights 
in  the  picturesque. 

Many  of  the  plants  which  now  appeared  most  common 
Oh  the  road  sides,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland.     Ih 
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fiome  places,  the  chalky  banks  seemed  to  acquire  a  blue 
hue  from  the  profusion  of  the  flowers  of  suajory  (Cicho- 
rium  intybus  *).  In  other  places  the  cotton-lhistle  (Ono- 
pordon  acanthium)  held  almost  exdu^ve  possession ;  and 
for  many  miles,  greater  knapweed  (Centaurea  Scabiosa)^ 
celandine  (Chelidonium  majus),  and  wild  basil  (Clinopo- 
dium  vulgare),  formed  the  common  weeds  of  the  road-side. 
The  grand  and  massy  ruins  of  Rochester  Castle  presented 
us  with  a  botanical  rarity,  during  a  very  hurried  visit  which 
we  pud  to  i^;  in  several  places,  the  mouldering  walls  are 
covered  with  single  red  carnations  (Dianthns  Caryc^yU 
lus),  whidi  were  now  in  flower.  We  should  have  been  apt 
to  consider  these  as  accidental  wanderers  from  some  neigh- 
bouring garden ;  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  his 
Flora  Britannica,  has  not  scrupled  to  describe  the  plant  as 
indigenous  to  England,  and  to  mention  this  castle  as  a  prin« 

In  the  course  of  die  day  we  passed  numerous  dierry 
orchards;  sometimes  with  interspersed  lovrs  of  filbert-trees 
trained  like  bushes.  The  common  kind  of  cherries  called 
Kentish,  as  well  as  the  red  and  black  hearts,  had  al* 
most  all  been  gathered ;  but  the  morellas  still  remained  on 
the  trees.  Apple  and  pear  orchards  vere  also  frequent. 
Some  few  of  the  pear-trees  had  good  crops ;  but  the  apple- 
trees  were  in  general  neariy  destitute  of  fruit.  Hop  planta* 
tjons  likewise  began  to  appear  ;  and  they  increased  in  num- 
ber as  we  approached  Canterbury.  The  bunches  of 
flowers  seemed  thinly  scattered ;  but  they  were  yet  small, 
and  wiQ  probably  make  a  much  better  appearance  three 
weeks  hence. 


*  Succory  has  not  found  a  place  in  Ugfatfoot's  Flora  Sootica ;  yet  it  ia 
at  well  entitled  to  it  as  Celandine,  which  is  admitted.  In  lii^e  manner^  Bry. 
ony  is  enrolled,  and  Traveller's-joy  is  excluded ;  while  the  claim  of  both  to 
be  tanked- as  Scottish  plants  is  on  a  par. 
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i 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  apolc^ze  for  introducing 
such  remarks  as  these,  on  a  county  so  well  known  as  that 
of  Kent,  rmd  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Hasted,  in  a 
work  extending  to  twelve  volumes  in  octavo*  But  we  give 
only  remarks  actually  made  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  times 
mentioned  ;  and  during  a  rapid  journey,  these  could  n^ 
ther  be  very  numerous  nor  important. 

Cakterbuey. 

We  spent  tlie  afternoon  at  the  seat  of  the  ancient  M e- 
trc^litical  See  of  Canterbury,  greatly  pleased  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  streets,  with  the  beauty  of  the  terrace- 
walks  on  the  ramparts,  and  with  the  fine  avenues  of  lime> 
trees' below ;  but  not  a  little  disappointed,  to  find  workmen 
engaged  in  razing  to  the  ground  a  keep  or  strong-hold  of 
Norman  architecture,  with  walls  ten  feet  thick:  this,  we 
think,  might  have  been  spared,  both  as  an  ornament,  and  as 
indicating  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  After  having  surveyed 
the  famed  Cathedral,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Becket,  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Augus- 
tine, said  to  have  been  the  eaiiiest  Christian  establishment 
in  England.  In  the  n^hbourhood  of  this  abbey,  we  un- 
derstood, were  still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  Monkish  gar- 
dens. We  accordingly  found  a  mulberry-tree,  two  vines, 
and  three  or  four  walnut-trees,  all  of  them  possessing  the 
marks  of  great  age. 

The  frwlberry-'tree  ia  of  the  common  black  species  (Mo- 
ms nigra).  The  tree  has  a  venerable  aspect.  It  had  once 
been  both  lofty  and  spreading ;  but  had  been  blown  down, 
and  has  lain  on  its  side  for  the  last  century  or  mate.  One  old 
man  in  Canterbury  remembers  it  in  it?  present  recumbent 
posture  for  above  seventy  years  past,  and  declares  that  he 
knows  no  change  on  \U    By  permission  of  the  lessee  of  the 
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■ 

guikn,  we  particularly  examined  it;  and  asitaiipeared  to 
lit  a  TcgetaUe  curiootjr,  we  piajr  tierlM4»  be  ernicused  fior 
flome  minuteDev  of  dcamption^  and  for  illiistratiiig  our 
deatiiptiop  by  a  jough  sketch  ♦.  The  remains  of  the  ori- 
glinal  tnmk,  now  lying  horizontally  on  the  ground,  mea^ 
sore  in  length  21|  feet;  and  in  circiimfierenoi]^  at  four 
feet  from  the  root,  5  feet  8  inches.  Two  large  brandies 
have  riaen  perpendinilarly,  and  now  perform  tin 3  office  at 
stem,  fimning  a  new  tree  with  a  double  head.  The  first 
of  these  subwdiary  trunks,  which  springs  off  at  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  thirteen  feet  firom  the  original  root,  iiiieasurcs  in 
he^t  6  feet  before  it  finrks ;  and  it  is  S  feet  m  drcumfe- 
renoe*  The  other  new  stem  ccxnes  off  nearly  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  old  tnuik,*and  rises  7^  feet  before  divi. 
ding;  like  the  former,  it  is  about  8  feet  in  dicumferenoe. 
Both  of  these  form  handsome  heads,  and,  talQBn  together, 
eo!rer  a  qpace  of  90  feet  by  S4.  On  examinatioQ  we  per- 
iseived  that  a  certain  oontinuoas  pwdon  of  the  bark  was 
frarii  all  the  way  firom  the  original  root;  aQdi  by  remoYH^ 
a  little  of  Che  earth,  we  likewise  ascertained,  that  many  new 
roots,  thou^  of  small  size,  had  beea  sent  off  from  tt^e 
base  of  the  two  brandies  which  had  formed  themselves  in- 
to  stems  and  heads.  The  fruit  of  this  aged  tree  is  ex- 
cellent; indeed  it  is  commonly  said,  tliat  the  fruit  of  the 
oldest  mulberry-trees  is  the  best.  In  1B15,  the  berries,  sold 
at  2s.  a  pottle,  yielded  no  less  than  di:  guineas.  We  wore 
told  that  they  are  commonly  bought  up  for  desserts,  by 
^e  ^^  gentlemen  of  th^  Cathedral,"^  vrho,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, are  probably  no  bad  judges  f  >f  such  matters. 

T^e  two  vines  are  of  the  variety  i^alled  the  Small  black 
duster  grape ;  the  berries  being  small,  and  the  bunches 
dose  or  compact,  and  not  large.     Tho  stems,  when  examin- 

*  See  Plate  I. 
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ed  at  the  sutSbk^  of  the  ground  or  netr  the  roots,  evince 
the  great  age  of  the  plants ;  but  nothing  predse  is  known 
of  thdr  history.  Both  are  trained  to  an  antique  wall,  w^iich 
is  about  15  feet  high,  and  built  partly  of  Kentish  n^ 
stone,  and  partly  of  the  nodules  of  flint  which  occur  in 
the  beds  of  chalk  in  this  county,  Qne  dP  the  plants  covers 
at  present  about  86  feet  of  this  wall ;  and  both,  taken  tch> 
gejtber,  occupy  nearly  60  feet 

The  walnut-trees  are  also  evidently  of  great  antiquity ; 
and  they  are  fast  going  to  decay*  They  had  stood  in  a 
small  orchard  exterior  to  the  walled  giurden,  and  this  spot 
has  now  unluckily  become  the  site  of  a  farm-yfird.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  are  either  surrounded  with  pig-stiett  and 
^unghils,  or  absolutely  immersed  in  offensive  mires. 

Dover, 

< 

Aug.  9.-!— Early  this  morning  we  left  Canterbury  for 
Dover*  The  country  now  became  more  varied  with  hill 
and  dale.  In  many  places  it  was  clothed  with  forest  trees; 
ash,  maple  (Acer  campestre),  chesnut,  Engilish  elm,  and 
different  species  of  willow.  Thousands  of  the  finest  young 
stems  appear  to  be  annually  sacrificed  for  the  making  di 
hop-poles :  we  s^w  great  9oUections  which  had  been  felled 
for  this  purpose.  The  gndn  crops  were  not  so  fprward  fi^ 
in  the  range  of  our  yerterday'8  ride. 

On  reaching  Dover,  we  learned  that  a  Post-office  packet 
was  to  sail  in  the  evening  for  Ostend;  and  we  determined  to 
cross  the  Channel  in  that  direction.  We  employed  the 
day  in  viewing  the  celebrated  cliffs  and  castle  of  this  place, 
and  such  gardens  as  were  near  at  hand. 

Terrace-Garden  at  Dover  Castle, 

One  of  the  most  curious  gardens  is  situated  immediate- 
ly below  the  cliffs  on  which  the  Castle  is  built,  and  close 
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bj  the  flea.     It  is  attached  to  a  small  house,  to  wluch  the 
Earl  of  Uverpool,  as  Governor  of  the  Castle,  has  at  pce- 
seot  a  right     The  garden  oonsists  merdj  <^  four  success 
me  terraces,  cut  in  the  shdviii^  chalk  and  flint  rock,  and 
cnmmiinirwting  by  flights  of  steps.     Great  pains  appear  to 
have  been  bestowed,  in  former  years,  in  cultivating  this  rcK 
mantic  spoi ;  but  we  are  aony  to  say  that  at  present  it  is 
Tetging  to  a  ruinous  state.     The  perpendicular  iace  of  the 
dialk-rodL  is  built  up  with  flints  in  the  form  of  a  wall^  ten 
feet  high.      To  this  are  trained  some  vines,  which  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots  be- 
ing still  in  a  growing  state,  although  so  late  in  the  season. 
A  White  Muscadine  shewed  some  bunches,  and  we  under- 
stood that  the  grapes  generally  ripen  here ;  we  were  tokl 
that  they  came  to  maturity  even  in  the  very  unfavourable 
season  of  last  year  (1816).      Two  plants  o[  the  Black 
Cluster  vine  cover  about  70  feet  of  wall,  and  also  produce 
some  fruit     Were  the  plants  judiciously  pruned,  tb^ 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  productive;    but  they 
are  grossly  mismanaged.     The  local  situation  of  these  \ines 
oould  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  what  we  have  aRax  read, 
oonoeming  the  rocky  banks  oftheRheingau,  and  recesses  in 
diflsinltaly^beiDgplanted  with  vines  which  yield  the  finest 
grapcB.    But  although  the  soil  is  very  scanty,  it  seemed 
evident  that  a  considerable  degree  of  uMMStore  most  be 
constantly  supplied,  without  stagnating;  and  to  this  regu- 
lar supply,  the  invariable  success  of  the  crops  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed.     There  are  also  in  the  garden  two  or  three 
apple-trees  and  dierry-trees :  a  few  raorellas  had  been  pn>. 
duced  this  season,  but  no  apples.     The  soil  and  situation 
appeared  more  congenial  to  some  small  standard  fig-trees, 
of  the  variety  called  Blue-fig,  which  had  fruit  on  them, 
already  of  a  large  size,  and  wHich,  we  were  told,  ripen  in 
October.     On  the  shallow  and  light  chalky  soil,  the  roots 
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can  never  'be  dulled,  and  they  must  always  be  comforta- 
bly dry :  the  prDximity  of  the  sea  must  temper  the  severity 
of  the  frost  during  winter ;  they  are,  besides,  well  shelter- 
ed by  the  rock ;  and  the  reflected  heat  mu&t  be  powerful 
during  summ^.  We  may  here  remark,  that  in  a  much 
better  managed  ganden^  in  a  low  situation  in  the  town  of 
Dover,  figs  never  ripen.  The  fig-trees  in  this  last  garden 
grow  to  a  large  aze  as  standards,  and  abundance  of  young 
fruit  appears  in  the  early  part  of  summer ;  but  it  uniformly 
drops  off  in  the  immature  state.  The  root»  of  the  tiee&  have 
probably  penetrated  to  a  cold  and  retentive  stratum,  kept 
wet  by  the  water  passing  from  the  hi^ier  grounds  *.  We 
measured  the  largest  of  these  trees,  and  found  it  to  b^ 
no  less  than  3  feet  S  inches  in  circuinferencey  about  half  a 
foot  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Here  it  branches  off 
into  six  stems,  several  of  which  are  about  16  feet  high. 
Ther  tree  covers  a  ^pace  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  ground  beneath  was  strewed  with  the  young  fruit 
which  had  dropped  ofi^,  and  which  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  blue  fig* 

Botanical  Walk, 

Along  the  base  of  the  clifi^  below  the  Castle,  tlie  na* 
tive  Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea,  gprows  in  vast  profuaon. 
This  is  a  jdant  interesting  not  only  to  the  botanist,  btit  to 
the  horticulturist,  as  the  parent  of  the  long  list  of  culti* 
rated  cabbages,  kale^  broccoli  and  cauliflower.     Through- 

*  The  pemidotts  effscCs  of  water  oiff  the  tootM  of  fig'-trees,  have  beeit 
potlcolariT^  mentioned  by  Mr  James  Smith,  gardener  at  Hopeeoun  House, 
In  his  excellent  paper  on  the  CutUvation  of  Fif^  printed  in  the  '*  Memoirs 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticnltural  Sodetj,**  voL  ii  p.  69.  ei  eey.  His  oondu* 
sion,  however,  that  fig-trees  prefer  a  rich  iUable  deep  loam  to  a  light  caU 
careoos  soQ,  does  notacoovd  with  onr  ebseivatioBS  at  Dover. 

B 
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ottt  the  winter  seftBon,  we  were  told^  many  of  the  ocn&mon 
people  come  from  DoTer^  and  gather  this  primary  cabbage 
for  use  as  a  poUherb.  Another  excellent  culinary  plants 
Parsley,  Apium  petroselinum^  is  either  a  native  dennsen  of 
these  difis,  or  completely  naturalised  there :  And  still  other 
two  plants  occur,  which  have  occasionally  been  used  in  the 
kitchen,-— > Alexanders,  Smymium  olusatrum,  and  Sea-beetf 
Beta  maritima.  The  first  of  these  was  in  former  tiiMS 
cultivated  in  gardens^  but  has  for  many  years  fallen  into 
disuse :  the  flavour  is  strong ;  but  if  the  plant  be  only 
slightly  bruised,  it  oonununicates  to  the  fingers  a  smeU  .Hot 
unlike  that  of  strawberries.  We  did  not  observe  rock- 
sampkite  (Crithmum  maritimum)  on  the  cliffs  near  the 
Castle,  nor  even  at  the  precipioe  which  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Shakespcare^s  -Cliff* ;  but  about  half  a  mil^  to 
the  south-west,  it  was  pretty  common,  generally  however  in 
inacoesnble  places.  The  walk  by  the  beach  at  the  fool  of 
the  diffs,  on  both  eides  of  the  town,  offers  a  treat  to  a  Ixr 
tanist  firom  the  north ;  some  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
which  are  here  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  bdng  rarities 
in  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  the 
matted  thrifl,  Statice  reticulata,  which  in  some  places 
covers  the  shelving  banks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  0th  we  sailed,  in  the  Lord  Dun* 
can  packet.  Captain  Pascoe,  for  the  Continent.  It  was  too 
late  to  enable  us  fully  to  enjoy,  from  the  sea,  the  beautiful 
view  of  Dover  and  its  cliffs ;  the  whole  scene  was  soon 
wnqpped  in  obscurity.  Enjoying  a  favourable  breeze 
through  the  night,  we  found  the  towers  of  Dunkirk  and 
Nieuport  within  sight  in  the  morning. 


m^mm^^-^tmi^ 


Half  way  down, 

Hangi  one  that  gathers  sampbire ;  dteadfbl  trade,  ftc. 

Lear, 
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Aug.  lO.i^We  made  for  Ostend,  and  entered  the  hKrbeur 
early  in  the  forenoon.  The  piers  an  irfioQy  formed  of  huge 
piks  and  crosaJbcams  of  timbef.  The  l^ht-heviae  is  a  lofty 
narrow  tower;  it  is  evidently  recent;  we  eoi|>eluded  ifaaA 
it. must  be  a  i^ork  of  Napoleon,  and  our  eonjectuire  proved 
right  On  landings  we  went  directly  ta  the  Custoin- 
houae ;  and  our  portmanteaus  having  been  slighdy  exanuii-^ 
ed,  we  proce^ed  to  the  Hose  Inn,  kept  by  Nichobbn  an 
Englishman.  It  was  Sunday ;  but  it  did  not  ^esemUe  th^ 
Sabbath-day  of  ^tland.  Many  sfaopB  were  open ;  tod 
soon  after  mid-day,  the  sounds  of  fiddling,  niiging  and 
dandng  assailed  our  ears.  As  we  advssiced  towards  the' 
Church,  a  Madonna,  attired  in  a  red  silk  robe  and  d  white 
veil,  with  a  boming  laijip  placed  befo^  her,  foraibly  temhidw 
ed  us  that  we  had  now  entered  a  Roman  Catholic  eountfy. 
Within  the  churchy  about  a  hundred  children  wer#  aBsen»» 
bled^  the  boys  ranged  on  one  6ide^  the  girls  on  the  other  % 
irhye  a  priest  walked  up  and  down  the  oentrey  eatechiiring 
his  youthful  audience  in  Flemish,  and  exhorling  them  ^th 
great  apparent  earnestness.  We  had  been  aocnstoiii^  iir 
the  old  city  of  Edinburgh  to  see  the  gables  of  houses  pre- 
sented to  the  street,  which  is  the  coihmon  mode  here ;  but 
dmost  every  thing  else  ^pt^  a  foreigfi  aspect  ^f  he  s^- 
boords  bore  Flemish  artd  French  iiiseription^  excepting 
that  here  and  there,  An&t  th6  peace^  ^tfief  awkward  At- 
tempts had  been  mad^  at  English,  particula^y  by  th€ 
keepers  of  low  tavenis  Hkely  to  be  fieqiiented  by  oiii*  saiLr 
ofs  *.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  dictfe  septiraCed  ttoHi 

England  merely  by  the  Channel,  should  affi>rd  the  same 

—    ' '  —  -  ■      .        ■  --  -    ^ 

*  Over  dne  door  was  painted,  <«  Spiritual  liquors.**  Over  another,  '*  All 
sortes  of  drinking  sold  here.**  And  over  a  third,  ^  Here  sold  all  mens 
drink.*' 
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plants  ;    and  Chenopodium  inaritimum,  A«ter  tripolium^ 
and  Salicomia  herbacea,  accpnSngly  presented  themselves. 
But  some  of  those  which  are  common  at  Ostend  are  ikre 
in  England ;.  such  as  the  loose  panic  grass,  Panicum  gnis 
galli^  and  upright  spear-leaTed  orache,  Atriplex  erecta : , 
And  as  we'stiroUed  along  the  ramparts  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  ditches  of  this  fbctified  town,  we  met  with  at  least  one 
plant  entirely  unknown  to  the  British  Flora,  Lepidium 
Iberis  or  bushy  pepperwoit  *..     We  noticed  patches  of 
houseleek  or  fouet^  (Sempervivum   tectorum)^  planted  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  the  lower 'orders,  as  with  us; 

Around  Ostend  there  are  no  gardens  nor  villas ;  indleeii, 
for  several  miles  the  country  seems  almost  waste.  This, 
however,  must  generally  be  the  case  near  fwtified  places^ 
where  trees  or  garden-walls  are  always  levelled  on  the  first 
alarm  of  a  leaguer.  We  .formed  no  high  opinion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  humbler  class  of  the  inhabitants,  from  this 
drcumstance,.  that  dose  by  th^r  houses  were  numerous 
spots  of  ground  lying  tothlly  waste  and  neglected^  which, 
with  a  very  little  trouble,  nnght  afibrd  excellent  crops  of 
kitchen  vegetables.  Only  in  one  or  two  places  did  we  ob* 
sorve  thax  th^  had  planted  some  small  beds  of  potatoes. 

• 

Green  Ma/rkeL 

Aug.  n.— In  the  morning  wse  visited  the  green  market 
(march^  aux  herbes.)  There  was  nothing  remarkably 
fine ;  nor,  in  a  seaport  town,  was  any  thing  extraordinary 
to  be  expected.  Many  peasants^  chiefly  women,  had  come 
in*  from  the  country,  with  asses  bearing  a  pair  of  panniers, 
loaded  with  kitchen-stuffs  and  small  quantities  of  fruit 


*  This  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  common  in  the  Netherlands ;  for.  it  ia 
■ot  tnaoieiated  f n  RouceI*d  Flora  of  that  country. 
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The  endive  (Cichorium  Endivia  *)  was  generally  good^ 
being  long  in  the  leaf,  and  pretty  weQ  blanched.  Green 
purslane  (Portulaca  sativa^  was  oonunon  on  the  stalk. 
Carrots  (Daucus  carota  var.)  of  the  horn  variety,  were  ex- 
eellent,  being  large,  and  quite  clean,  or  free  from  disease  or 
(he  attacks  of  grubs.  The  cKoellenoe  of  the  carrots  pro- 
bably depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  sharp 
-and  sandy,  and  of  considerable  depth.  Common  contauiy 
.{Chironia  centaurium)  must  be  very  abundant  ^n  .the 
downs-;  for  we  remarked  that  quantities  of  it,  now  in  full 
fk>wer,  had  been  used  in  place  of  grass  or  hay^  for  pack- 
ing various  articles  brought  to  market. 

F&rt  WeavngUm. 

In  tlie  famous  a^e  of  OiAend  in  the  banning  of  ihe 
17th  century,  no  fewer  than  100,000  of  the  best  trcwps 
of  Spain  met  their  death.  Strong,  however,  as  the  place 
must  formerly  have  been,  two  new  bomb-proof  forts  have 
of  late  years  been  added.  By  the  kindness  of  M.  De- 
lamotte,  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  we  procured  admisaon  to 
one  of  these,  now  called  Fort  Wellington.  A4;  a  diort  dis- 
tance, this  fort  aj^ars  buried  among  the  sandhills,  but  it 
completely  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
sea,  we  were  told,  frequently  inundates  the  low  grounds,  and 

*  The  leader  wiU  obscrye,  that  when  any  culinaijr  plant,  Jkc  is  men- 
Uoned  ftr  the  fint  time»  .the  X>innean  or  scientific  name  is  added.  Whoever 
has  been  in  the  j^nctice  of  looking  into  French,  German,  or  Italian  horticul- 
tural works,  where  tlds  is  not  attended  to,  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  adopting  such  a  rule.  Our  own  vernacular  names  lae  frequently  dubious 
In  their  application ;  and  if  ajRoieigner  were.to.«on8Qlt  Johnsonfs  Dlctionaxy, 
.he  certainly  would  have  Jio  .chance  of  being  extricated  from  his  4^^%!*«t»M*ff| 
the  Doctor  seldom  giving  any  other  kind  of  explanation  than  this :  ^  Endive, 
a^ant,**«-^<  Purslane,  *«  plaqt.**  ]n  the  case  of  foreign  plants,  the  nomen- 
dature  of  WUldenow's  edition  of  the  Spe^ea  Plantanm  is  generally  adopteil ; 
for  plants  indigenous  to  Bcitaip,  that  of  Sir  J.  E.  6mith*«  Flora  is  prefcned. 
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throws  4pwn  parts  of  the  old  ou^^works ;  but  the  ^m- 
pis  of  Fort  Wellin|[ton  next  to  the  s^a,  b  strongly  fiice^ 
with  UrgP  oaasaes  of  grey  limestooA  from  Toumay,  wluch 
will  proh^ly  loqg  withstand  the  action  of  that  dlepi^nU 
Among  the  sandhills  we  found  cut-leaved  elder  (Sam^u- 
Gus  nigm  var.  y),  and  searbuckthor^  (Hippq[^iae  rham^ 
Qoides).  Hofdeum  maritimum  was  not  uncommon  by  the 
sides  of  the  devious  path  through  the  downs;  and  Anchus^ 
offldnalis  appeared  in  one  or  two  spots.  In  some  places, 
near  the  Fort,  small  wisps  of  wheat^traw  had  htea  push^ 
ed  deq)  into  the  sand,  in  order  to  arrest  the  blowing.  Id 
other  places,  Arundo  arenaria  and  Elymus  arenarius,  had 
been  planted,  but  in  a  slovenly  and  injudicious  manner. 
The  sandflood  still  proves  very  troublesome;  and  Fort 
Wellington  was  in  many  parts  almost  blocked  up  with 
drifted  sand  at  this  time. 

Numbers  of  peasan^  women  who  had  be^  at  mark^t 
with  country  produce,  ^ere  now  plodding  thar  weary  way 
homeward,  along  the  ficm  beach  from  which  the  sea  had 
retreated,  seated  on  their  asses«  between  the  two  empty 
panQiers,  They  formed  an  e^ten^ve  irregular  cavalcade 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  produced  altogetlier  quite 
a  Qpvel  and  foreign  scene. 

From  Ostend  to  Bruges, 

In  the  afternoon,  we  set  off  for  Bruges,  by  a  commodious 
barge,  dragged  by  two  horses,  along  a  noble  canal.  This  ca- 
nal i$  from  80  to  100  feet  wide:  it  is  upon  one  level,  or  has 
only  a  sea-lock  at  a  place  called  Sass,  from  whence  it  goes 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  Bruges,  which  is  perhaps  about  14 
miles  distant.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  the  banks  being 
supported  with  stake  and  rice  work  of  willow  and  alder.  The 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  embrace  it,  was  quite  level. 
The  crops  were  vye,  wheat,  barley^buckwheat,  flax,  b^ans 
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and  potatoes.  Buckwheat,  or  saraum,  (Pdygonum  Fag^ 
pynim),  it  may  be  observed,  is  here  extensively  cultivated ; 
and  on  inquiry,  we  learned,  that  it  is  vahied,  not  merely  ibr 
feeding  poultry  with  the  gnun  as  with  us,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  flour,  which  is  very  white,  and  is  oAen  nixed  with^ 
the  flour  of  wheat  and  rye  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Wil- 
low pollards  a^e  common,  and  coppices  of  alder.  Near  to 
Bruges,  elms  (Ufanus  campestris  and  suberosa)  planted  by 
the  sides  of  the  canal,  have  attained  considerable  size.  We 
saw,  in  passijDg,  only  one'country  seat,  condsting  of  a  peat 
house,  with^oonsiderable  ornamental  grounds.  We  found 
large  sloops  and  several  brigs  lying  at  the  quay  of  Bruges, 
whidi  did'  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  former  commercial 
importance  of  the  place.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  the 
hotel  called  Fleur  de  Bled,  kept  by  M.  Sobrie,  and  which 
ptoved  a  very  good  inn;  it  being  true,  as  stated  in  the  land- 
lord's engraved  English  card,  that  the  guests  are  <^  waited 
with  the  greatest  nimbleness  and  zeal.*^  To  this  hotel  did 
Louis  XVIII.  retire,  when  obliged  to  abandon  Lisle,  in 
the  end  of  March  1815. 

Beuges. 

Aug.  lS.««<-£arly  in  the  morning,  we  took  a  walk  throu^ 
this  anci^t,  large,  but  now  comparatively  deserted  city. 
From  the  total  absence  of  bustle  in  the  streets,  we  could 
scarify  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  city  which  we 
now  peiwibulated  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  Nprth  of 
£ur«qpe,  and  ranked  above  London. 

Green-Market 

We  first  examined  the  culinary  vegetables  brou^t  in 
from  the  country  in  hampers  for  sale.  There  was  little 
deserving  of  notice,  unless  perhaps  a  kind  of  red  kidney 
potato,  which  appeared  to  be  an  ear^  variety,  having  al- 
ready (ISth  August)  the  spotted  appearance  of  maturity. 
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and  the  epidermis  easily  separating  on  being  rubbed.  The 
kUe  red  kidney  potato,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  sorts,  and  is  not  much  liked  in  Britain ;  while  an  earijf 
red  potato  of  the  kidney  shape  is,  we  believe,  unknown  at 
h6me.  Pundane,  bolii  of  the  green  and  the  golden  varie- 
ty^  is  common ;  and  summer  savory  (Satureia  hortensis)  was 
plentiful  on  the  stalls.  Red  Dutch  cabbage  was  common ; 
but,  what  seemed  strange,  the  white  cabbage  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

Rising  from  amidst  the  confined  gardens  attached  to  the 
hotels  or  principal  dwelling-houses,  we  frequei.tly  remarked 
large  plane-trees,  both  oriental  and  occidental,  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state ;  and  likewise  walnut-trees^  often  50  feet  high. 

Market  Garden. 

Having  readily  obtained  permisaon,  we  entered  a  sale 
gardeny  containing  many  fruit-trees,  and  numerous  beds 
.of  kitchen  vegetables.  Apple-trees  had  but  a  light  crop ; 
peor-ttrees  were  loaded.  Of  these  fruits,  we  saw  no  varieties 
peculiarly  good  or  promiang.  The  tnees  have  been  graft- 
ed on  very  tall  stocks,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high.  The 
scil  is  a  peaty  Iqam,  mixed  with  sharp  white  sand;  and  this 
sort  of  soil  seems  to  be  general  in  this  part  of  Ae  Nether- 
lands. In  this  garden,  we  first  saw  the  Dutch  white  run- 
ner (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  in  perfection :  it  grows  as  luxu- 
riantly as  hops  do  in  ICent,  and  it  is  staked  in  the  same 
way,  three  or  four  stakes  being  crossed,  and  tied  together 
near  the  top.  The  seeds  had  bieen  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  the  plants  were  now  yielding  unripe  pods,  or  haricais 
verts*  Spcces^on  crops  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden ;  some  now  in  flower,  and  others  only  a  little  above 
the  ground.  The  scarlet  runner  (Phaseolus  multiflorus) 
'is  sometimes,  though  not  very  commonly,  used  in  place  of 
4i<e  white;  both  the  pods  and  the  beans  are  ^ood  for  kit- 
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chen  uae^  and  the  scarlet  flower  makes  an  ornamental  va- 
fietj.  Scorzonera  (Scorzonera  Hispanica)  is  much  culti- 
vated. Brussels  sprouts  *  form  a  common  crop;  and  a  few 
savoys  are  planted.  Leeks  (Allium  porrum)  are  planted 
with  a  spade  or  dibble  which  at  one  thrust  makes  holes  for 
reoeiying  two  plants. 

Here  we  observed  small  beds  of  the  diflerent  culinary 
plants  left  for  seed ;  such  as  carroty  white  beet,  onioto,  en- 
dive, and  lettuce.  Every  person  possessed  of  a  garden,  we 
find,  saves  his  own  seeds ;  and  the  business  of  a  seedsman 
is  in  this  country  scarcely  known,  or  at  least  he  deals  chiefly 
in  agricultural  seeds.  Difierent  kinds  of  seedling  lettuces 
are  allowed  to  grow  intermixed,  and  of  course  the  va- 
rieties cannot  continue  genuine  or  pure  (ix  any  conaderable 
length  of  time. 

A&jst  breakfasting  for  the  first  time  on  cqfi  au  JaUy  we 
visited  the  EngUsh  Convent,  of  which  Madame  More  is 
Abbess,— the  Academy  of  Painting, — and  the  Church  of 
Ndtre  Datne.  In  all  of  these  places  are  some  paintings  by 
Rubena,  Van  Oost,  and  other  masters ;  a  few  of  the  best 
of  which  had  been  removed  by  Buonaparte,  and  were  re- 
turned from  Paris  in  August  1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
'<  great  moral  lesson"*^  taught  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton* 

VtOa  ofM.  Berimnd, 

We  next  bent  our  steps  to  the  country  seat  of  M. 
Bertrand,  a  merchant  of  Bruges,  who,  we  were  told,  pos- 

*  Biunels  sprouts  and  open  kale,  with  savoys  and  cabbages,  cauliflower, 
and  broGOoli,  tan  ananged  by  botaaista  as  varieties  of  the  Biaasica  oleracea» 
already  mentioiied'as  a  native  of  Dover  difl^  .Of  several  of  these,  there  Bxt 
many  f«6«varieties,  distinguislied  by  gardeners  and  seedsmen. 
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i6B9ed  the  best  garden  m  this  quarter.  We  found  *  the 
gtounds  extensive  and  well  varied,  conndmng  the  mmu^ 
tonous  flatness  of  the  country.  They  are  \md  out  in  the 
old  Flemish  s^le,  with  r^ular  serpentine  walks^  .beiceaus 
of  lime-trees  having  openings  like  windows,  and  with  hmg 
straight  walks,  terminating  in  studied  vista  views.  Wh<»e 
the  straight  walks  cross  each  oth^  at  right  angles,  the 
centre  of  the  pwit  of  intersecticm  is  shaped  into  an  oblcM^ 
parterre,  resembling  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  containing 
showy  geraniums  in  pots,  and  gaudy  flowers  of  a  mote 
hardy  kind  planted  in  the  eartli. 

Some  things  are  in  very  bad  taste.  At  every  resting. 
place>  some  kind  of  conceit  is  provided  for  surprising  the 
visitant :  if  he  sit  down,  it  is  ten  to  <Mie  but  the  seat  is 
so  contrived  as  to  sink  under  him ;  if  he  enter  the  grotto^ 
or  approach  the  summerhouse,  water  is  squirted  from  con- 
cealed or  disguised  fountains,  and  he  doeiS  not  find  it  easy 
Co  escape  a  wetting.  The  dial  is  provided  with  several 
gnomons,  calculated  to  sliew  the  corresponding  hour  at  the 
chief  capital  cities  of  Europe;  and  also  with  a  lois,  so 
placed,  that,  during  sunshine,  the  priming  of  a  small  can- 
non falls  under  its  fecus  just  as  the  sun-  reaches  the  men- 
dian,  when  of  course  the  cannon  is  disetiarged. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  place  oonasts  in  a  piece  of 
^vater^  oyer  which  a  bridge  is  thrown.  At  one  end  of  the 
bridge  is  an  artificial  cave,  fitted  up  like  a  lion^s  den,  the 
head  of  a  lion  cut  in  stone  peeping  from  the  entrance. 
Above  the  cave  is  a  pagoda,  which  forms  a  summerhouse 
th^ree  storeys  high.  At  the  top  is  a  cistern,  which  is  fill, 
ed  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  and  which  supplies  the  mis- 
jchievous  fountains  already  mentioned* 

The  little  lawns  near  the  mansion-houseare  decorated  with 
many  small  plants  of  the  double  pom^ranafte,  sweet  hay, 
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laurustious,  aad  double  myrtle,  pLanted  in  lergo  ornamented 
flower-|vyts  end  in  tubs.  These  plants  are  all  trained  with 
a  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  with  round  bushy  heaidh 
after  the  manner  of  pollard  willows  in  English  meadows. 
The  appearance  produced  by  a  collection  of  such  plaata  is 
inconceiyaUy  stiff,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  a  more  natural 
mode  of  training.  Eight  American  aloes  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana), also  in  huge  Dutch  flower-pots,  finish  the  decoration 
of  the  lawn,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  harmonize  very  well 
with  the  formal  evergreens  just  described.  A  very  good 
collection  of  orange-trees  in  tubs  was  disposed  along  the 
sides  of  the  walks  in  the  flower*gaiden :  two  of  the  myrtle- 
leaved  variety  were  excellent  specimens.  All  of  them  were 
pollarded  in  the  style  of  the  evergreen  plants. 

The  wcil  of  the  place,  being  a  mixture!  of  fine  vegetable 
mould,  resembling  surface  peat-earth,  with  a  considelable 
proportion  of  white  sand,  seems  naturally  ccmgenial  to  the 
growth  of  American  shrubs;  and  indeedrhododendrons,mag- 
ndias,  and  azaleas  thrive  exceedin|^y.  In  the  flowelvgarden 
we  saw  Dahlias  in  great  vigour  and  beauty :  they  were  grow- 
ing in  the  open  border  to  the  height  of  six  or  0even  feet,  and 
the  flowers  were  nearly  double  the  siae  to  which  they  usual^ 
ly  attain  in  Scotland,  and  soAe  of  them  were  of  very  bril^ 
liant  colours.  The  roots  are  raised  on  the  approach  of 
firost  in  autumn,  which  is  quickly  indicated  by  the  shriveL 
ling  of  the  leaves :  they  are  kept  over  wjinter  among  sand, 
in  the  stote-house,  and  are  again  planted  out  in  the  spring, 
when  all  risk  of  frost  is  over.  The  driest  border  and  the 
poOTest  soil,  are  accounted  best  for  dahlias. 

Several  kinds  of  tender  plants  were  plunged  in  the  open 
border  for  the  summer ;  particularly  the  Peruvian  heliotrope 
(HeliolTopium  Pentvianum),  the  q)echnens  of  whidi  were 
ly  luxuriant,  and,  being  now  in  full  flower,  spread 
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then*  rich  fragrance  all  around.  The  European  heliotrope 
{H.  Europsram)  is  likewise  not  uncommon  in  the  flower- 
Iwrders. 

In  the  firuit-garden  ^e  first  ^aw  pear  and  apple  trees 
trained  en  pyramide  or  en  quenouiOej  i.  e.  fveserving  only 
an  upright  leader,  and  cutting  in  the  lateral  branches  every 
year.  Trees  pruned  in  this  manner  occupy  much  1< 
room,  and  throw  much  less  shade,  than  those  to  which 
Are  accustomed  at  home.  It  is  evident  that  they  can,  when 
thought  proper,  be  placed  mucl>  more  ctosdy  together  than 
usual :  those  before  us  were  planted  at  distances  of  eight  feet. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  in  general  produce  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  fine  fruit ;  some  of  the  trees  in  this  garden  in- 
deed were  fully  loaded.  This  j>yramidal  mode,  however,  is 
calculated  only  for  countries  not  exposed  to  frequait  violent 
wia&s :  with  us,  it  could  not,  probtfbly,  be  adopted  with 
JBy  degree  of  success,  unless  in  the  most  sheltered  ntua- 
tions.  Even  here,  at  Bruges,  where  high  winds  are  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  some  of  the  weaker  trees  had  stakes 
to  support  them.  These  quenouille  trees  are  here  thought 
handsome  or  symmetrical ;  but  to  our  eyes  they  appeared 
rather  stiff  «nd  formal 

The  north  ndeof  lli^  {hnt-garden  is  covered  with  a  suite 
of  glazed  houses,  consisting  of  five.  In  the  centre  ia  a  stove 
or  hot-house  for  the  most  tender  plants;  cm  each  side  of  this 
is  a  green-house^  for  sheltering  more  hardy  exotics  during^ 
winter;  and  at  each  extranity  is  a  house  partly  occupied  with 
peach-trees,  and  partly  with  grape-vines.  In  tihese  last  houses 
there  are  now  ripe  peaches,  and  we  understood  that  many  do- 
ssens  of  that  fruit  had  been  gathered ;  but  ripe  grapes  can 
scarcely  at  all  be  expected  in  these  houses,  the  two  lands  of 
fruit  not  attaining  maturity  at  the  same  period  of  the  season. 
The  sashes  had  some  time  ago  been  removed^  in  Cfrder  to 
allow  free  admisaon  to  the  sun'^s  rays  and  to  air,-^things 
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indispensabl J  neeessary  for  giTUig  flaTMr  to  the  peaches ; 
the  young  grapes  had  thus  suffered  a  sudden  check,  fiom 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  recover.  Some  of  the  vines  are 
trained  on  horizontal  trellises  in  the  firont  part  of  the  inte- 
ricn*of  the  houses,  and  some  en  the  rafters.  There  appeared 
,  nothing  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  ccmstructicm  of  the  houses ; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  but  indifferently  managed.  In  the 
space  of  ground  before  the  houses  are  ranges  of  pine-[nts  and 
melon  frames ;  neither  of  them  deserving  of  commendation* 
The  kindof  pineapple  chiefly  cukivated  is  the  queen;  but  the 
plants  are  very  inferior  to  those  which  we  lately  saw  at  Loiw 
don,  or  which  we  conmmily  see  in  Scotland.  One  frame  is 
dedicated  to  a  collection  of  cockscombs  (Celona  cristata)^ 
and  these  certainly  form  the  boast  of  M.  Bertrand'^s  garden : 
they  are  of  the  dwarfish  variety,  but  large  or  strong  of 
their  kind ;  and  in  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours,  they 
can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

Succory, 

About  Bruges,  succory  (Cichorium  Intybus*)  b  ex- 
tennvely  cultivated,  beds  of  it  appearing  in  every  kitchen- 
garden,  and  acres  of  it  occaaonally  in  the  fields.  This 
was  a  novelty  to  ns;  and  we  received  various  accounts  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  cultivated.  One  person  said  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  herbage,  or  leaves,  which  are  given 
to  milch  cows :  another  told  us,  that  the  leaves  are  twice 
cut  over  in  the  course  of  the  season,  in  order  to  make  the 
roots  swell ;  adding,  that  though,  when  raw,  the  roots  taste 
almost  like  dandelion,  they  are  very  palatable  when  boiled 


*  It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Firench  give  the  name  of  ekkeorie  to  ea* 
diye,  and  diatingniah  auceoiy  aa  dtecarfo  unanige.  The  Plemioga,  however, 
nae  the  tenna  endyve  and  c»oorei  aa  we  do,  and  give  the  name  of  wUde  cicerct 
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and  Mewed.  Th^re  is  no  doufai  that  cijMvaAicm  ha%  to  a 
certain  extent,  ^tered  the  quality  of  this  yegetaUe^  and 
that  both  the  leaves  and  the  root  of  the  garden  suoeorj  are 
less  bitter  than  those  of  the  native  plant.  At  our  inn  we  were 
inibtmed^  that  the  i^ant  is  Ms^fitim  seed  every  s{)ri]^:  the 
tenda"  leaves  are  used  in  salads  early  in  tiie  spring :  ite  fiiH 
gfowti  leaves  are  afterwards  sboni  once  olr  twice  for  oowb  ; 
and  the  roots  $re  oon^dered  fit  for  use  when  they  are  of 
the  9£e  of  small  aurrots  or  parsnips;  they  ore  seraped  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  along  with  potatoes,  with  a  sauce  made 
With  butter  and  vinegar.  We  further  learned,  that  durii^ 
Buonftpat^^s  sway^  whefl  cdonial  produce  was  cither 
scarce  Und  dear  or  entirely  interdicted,  the  roots  of  sucpo- 
ry,  cut  into  IHtTe  pieces^  dried  in  an  oven,  taking  care  to 
dvoid  burning,  and  afterwards  ground  to  a  powder,  weie 
used  by  the  common  people  as  a  substitute  for  oofibe,  and 
by  those  in  better  drcumstances  mixed  widi  a  eertain  pi9> 
portion  of  real  coffee-beans. 

Garden  qfth^  Capuchin  Friars. 

We  had  seen  a  Nunnery  in  the  morniiig ;  in  the  after- 
nooh  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  brotherhood  of  Capuehin  Fii^ 
aiis.  By  what  chance  this  fraternity  bad  been  able  to  re- 
tain its  mansbn  and  garden  during  the  pnrgatioD  of  the 
RevdiiltifOil,  we  had  no  means  of  learning.  The  Capii- 
chinsi  profess  the  contempt  of  money:  this  really  seems  to  be 
a  poor  esfablishirient,  and  its  poverty  has  perhaps  formed  its 
best  security.  The  gatdeli  is  evidently  very  old^  »id  we 
found  it  und^  the  tnonagetuent  of  an  antiquated  gardener^ 
poorly  habited,  with  a  large  hook-bladed  pruning-knife  i^ 
pended  to  liis  button Jk^,  a  dirty  whiie  apron*,  and  a 
greasy  wodlen  cap  on  bis  head.    He  oonld  speak  only  Fie- 

*  Scottish  gardeners  invariably  use  6/«e  aprons. 
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iy  80  that  it  was  difficult  to  cooritiwdeate  with  him.  The 
garden  is  surrounded  with  high  walls,  the  better  aapeets  of 
which  are  dbthed  with  vines.    But  though  the  plants  are 
old  and  strong,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  productive;  they 
bore  pretty  evident  marks  of  bong  injudiciously  pruned ; 
and  this,  at  any  rate,  has  been  an  unpropitious  season.  We 
found  some  trees  of  the  orange-bergamoi  pear  as  standaitfa, 
and  iithers  trained  to  the  wall*    Pears  which  the  gardener 
called  the  Cammne  and  Cattebash  were  much  praised  bj 
him,  as  weU  as  Longue  quiue  dt  l/mvrnn^  which  last  seem- 
ed to  us  to  be  one  of  the  Blanquetles,  its  wood  lesemUing 
that  of  our  English  jargonelle.    Our  jargonelle,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  Epargne,  cnr  Grosse  Cuisse-madame  of 
the  Continent.     The  Ptute^colimtvri  Was  here  in  gteot  per* 
fection :  ibis  variety,  ^e  beheve,  orijpnated  in  this  part  ci 
Flanders,  and  has  only  of  late  years  become  known  to  the 
Parisian  nurserjrmen.     It  is  a  late  pear,  but  the  finit  was 
already  of  a  large  size.   It  is  fit  for  the  table  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January^  and  bears  a  high  character.   A 
pear  to  which  the  gardener  gave  the  name  of  Cheneo/U  i^ 
'Ceived  also  a  high  character ;  the  fruit  somewhat  resembled 
our  Gkmsel^s  bergamot     In  this  garden,  we  far  the  first 
time  saw  an  Almond-tree  planted  as  a  staaddfd ;  but  it  did 
not,  this  mifiivourable  season,  sfaCw  any  fruit.    Besides  the 
usual  coUnary.  crops,  the  garden  contained  large  beds  of 
some  plants  which  are  not  commonly  cultivated  at  home. 
One  was  Millet  (Panicum  miliaceum  *),  which  is  here  call- 
ed lArXy  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  of  which 
puddings  are  made.    The  other  was  Small  Fennel-flower 
(Nigella  sativa),  here  called  nardui-^»aadiy  which,  as  the 

*  This,  we  believe^  was  a  variety  called  ASxUmn  MiUet,  whidi  reqanca 
lets  care  \h  culfivaUon  than  the  common  kind,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are 
less  apt  to  be  ^voured  by  small  bird?^  while  ripening. 
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gardener  made  ub  undefstaiid,  is  diiefly  cultivated  for 
in  medicine,  thou^  the  seeds  are  also  sometimes  employed 
for  flavouring  particular  dishes.  Nigella  arvensis  is  likevriae 
oocasi<»ially  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds. 

jlgricuUurey  Sfc. 

In  the  course  of  our  evening  walk,  we  were  attracted  by 
a  novel  appearance  in  husbandry ;  the  labours  of  the  aeed» 
time  and  the  harvest  seeming  here  to  be  united  and  ootein- 
ponmeous.  We  entered  a  field  of  luxunant  rye,  part  of 
which  remained  uncut,  but  a  large  proportion  of  which  had 
been  cut  down  this  morning,  (l£th  August).  The  cn>p 
had  beoi  carried  aside ;  wdA-rotted  dung  had  been  pretty 
libersUy  laid  on  the  stubble ;  the  Flemish  plough  was  nov 
at  work ;  and,  to  complete  this  picture  of  industiy  and 
expedition,  a  man  was  actually  engaged  in  sowing  knoBen 
(turnips)  on  the  plowed  portions  of  the  same  field  frook 
whidi  the  lye-crop  had  been  reaped  in  the  morning.  In 
this  favourable  climate  and  early  soil,  the  Flemish  fiurnt. 
ers>  very  frequently  raise  two  crops  in  the  year  on  the 
same  field ;  the  latter  being  generally  some  kind  of  green 
crop  for  their  cattle,  such  as  raap  or  rape  (Brassica  Na^ 
pus),  sown  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  and  spurie  or  corn- 
spnrry  (Spergida  arvensis  var.).  In  Scotland,  two  crops 
in  the  season  can  seldom  be  accomplished.  If,  howevo*, 
the  alacrity  which  we  here  witnessed  were  imitated,  tur- 
nips, might  sometimes  follow  early  potatoes.  Turnip-seed 
may  undoubtedly  be  sown  with  success  late  in  th^  season, 
not  only  in  the  end  of  July,  but  even  in  the  middle  of 
Ai^ust ;  by  which  time,  early  potatoes  might  in  general  be 
profitably  removed.  The  common  white  and  yellow  turnips 
would  be  proper  for  this  crop ;  the  Swedish  turnip  would  not 
have  time  to  oome  forward.     Late  sown  turnips,  it  may  be 
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ranarked,  are  riot  only  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  thejfy  * 
(the  feeding  season  of  the  animal  being  past) ;  but  it  has 
been  observed  that,  on  account  of  their  more  vigorous 
state  in  November,  they  withstand  the  winter  irosts  much 
better  than  those  sown  early,  proving  equally  hardy  as  the 
Swedish  turnip. 

The  plough  here  used  was  light,  and  was  held  with  the 
left  hand  alone  of  the  ploughman :  it  turned  over  the  surface 
merely ;  but  the  soil  being  naturally  shallow,  there  seemed  ^ 
no  motive  for  deep  plowing,  and  at  any  rate  a  slight  furrow 
was  su£Scient  for  a  second  crop.  The  kind  of  wheat 
cultivated  is  the  common  winter  sort  (Triticum  hiber- 
num),  and  also  the  red  wheat  (T.  turgidum).  Spelt,  or 
the  wheat  raised  by  the  ancient  Romans  (T.  spelta),  is 
likewise  sown  in  a  few  places :  the  flour  of  this  last  is  fine, 
and  is  siud  to  be  preferred  for  pastry.  Some  of  the  old 
pasture  meadows  have  a  rich  clothing  of  grass,  composed 
chiefly  of  Poa  trivialis,  pratensis,  and  annua,  interspersed 
sometimes  wiih  large  tufts  of  Cyperus  longus. 

We  were  now  in  the  country  where  the  Great  Purple 
Trefoil,  or  Broad  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense  v^.),  was  ori- 
ginally cultivated.  It  is  here  called  Meerscfie  klaveren^  or 
marsh  clover,  ^  because  it  is  found  to  succeed  best  in  their 
moistest  fields.  We  saw  some  rich  meadows,  from  which 
two  crops  or  cuttings,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high,  had 
already  been  taken,  and  which  would  soon  yield  a  third. 
These  fields  had  been  manured  with  DtUch  ashes^  which 
arc  considered  as  extremely  advantageous  to  a  clover  crop, 
^nd  arc  brought  in  vessels  from  Rotterdam  by  the  indus- 
trious farmers  of  this  countr>'.  Much  broad  clover  seed  is 
saved  in  Flanders,  and  exported  to  the  more  northern  parts 

*  A  small  kind  of  beetle,  the  HaUica  nemorvm  of  entomolgists. 
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of  Europe.  When  a  crop  of  seed  b  wished  for,  the  fidd 
is  only  once  cut  for  green  food  to  cows,  and  the  second 
growth  is  allowed  to  come  to  maturity.  In  favourable  sei^ 
sons,  the  seed  is  often  produced  in  Scotland ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  found  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  husk, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  machine  tor  the  purpose, 
which,  however,  might  easily  be  procured.  In  such  districts 
as  East  Lothian,  and  the  Carses  of  Gowrie  and  Falkirk,  the 
farmers  might,  very  generally,  save  their  own  clover-seed, 
merely  by  railing  off  with  a  moveal)le  fence,  and  reserving 
uncut,  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  an  acre  of  the  first  crc^ ;  or,  if 
the  second  crop  is  thought  to  be  more  prolific  in  heads,  and 
firmer  in  the  stalk,  by  cutting  the  first  crop  iVoro  that  por-. 
tion  of  the  field  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  at  which  we  had  now  left 
the  sea,  Plantago  coronopus,  or  bucks-hom  plantain,  which 
with  us  is  a  maritime  plant,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
pathways.  This,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  regarded  on  the 
Continent  as  one  of  the  small  salad  herbs,  although  it  is  en* 
tirely  neglected  by  us.  Sweet-fiag  (Acorns  calamus),  water- 
violet  (Hottonia  palustris),  and  FrogVbit  (Hydrocharia 
morsus-ranae),  plants  not  found  in  Scotland,  and  not  very 
general  in  England,  abounded  in  almost  all  the  ditches ; 
die  latter  only  was  in  flower. 


*  While  this  sheet  is  in  the  press,  we  Ymre  had  an  oppovtnnity  of  < 
mining  a  sample  of  broad  doirer-aeed,  mvcd  ftom  a  wcond  crop,  by  M< 
Miller,  at  Newhoutc,  near  North  Berwick,  Haddingtonshire,  equal  in  quaU- 
ty  to  any  imported  seed ;  the  past  seaaon  (1 81 9)  having  been  veiy  favoorable 
for  the  purpoea.  On  shewing  the  sample  to  eminent  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men at  Edinburgh,  who  deal  very  extensively  in  the  article,  they  rsgaided 
it  as  exodlent  Dutch  aeed,  and  declared  that  it  was  more  phrnip  and  shining 
than  any  which  they  had  lately  seen.  Instead  of  mowing  and  thiasfaiag  the 
whole  straw,  women  and  children  were  employed  by  Messrs  Miller  to  pluck 
the  brown  or  ripe  heads,  and  one  person  was  able  thus  to  collect  about  8  Ib^ 
efsaaddail^. 


At  Bruges,  wood  is  the  common  fuel ;  but  socb  fuel  be- 
comes  so  expensive,  that  every  sort  of  substitute  is  resorted 
to  br  the  common  people.  We  saw  quantities  even  of  the 
stems  of  cabbages  and  the  flower-stalks  of  turnips  carefully 
dried  for  this  purpose. 

Fnrni  Brtiges  to  Ghent. 

Jyg'  18.-— On  the  morning  of  the  19th  August  we  set  off 
for  GUient,  by  another  fine  canal,  in  a  bilander  or  barge  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  with  every  kind  of  accommodation.  The 
deck,  shaded  by  an  awning,  was  occupied  cfaieffy  by  our  own 
countrymen ;  the  cabin  was  crowded  by  Flemibh  families, 
who  shewed  little  inclination  to  mingle  with  their  foreign 
visitants.  The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  furnished  in  a 
very  complete  manner  as  a  kitchen ;  and,  at  S  o'clock, 
dinner  was  served  in  excellent  style.  Even  a  dessert  was 
not  wanting,  although  this  was  but  indifferent,  con^sting 
chiefly  of  the  short-stalked  cherry,  known  at  home  by 
the  name  of  the  Kentish,  but  undoubtedly  of  Flemish 
origin. 

The  white  and  the  yellow  water-lily  (Nymphs^a  alba 
and  lutea),  and  the  yellow  bog*bean  (Menyanthes  nym* 
phaeoides),  are  extremely  common  in  the  canal,  and  they 
were  now  in  full  flower.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  water 
displaced  by  the  barge  in  its  progress,  the  broad  floating 
leaves  of  the  former  may  be  observed  continually  curling  up 
and  ducking  under  in  a  very  pleaang  manner.  The  water 
is  uncommonly  clear  for  a  navigable  canal ;  and  fishes,  ap* 
parently  carp,  may  frequently  be  observed.  The  banks  of 
the  canal  next  to  the  water  are  decorated  with  several  very 
showy  herbaceous  plants,  particularly  Lythrum  salicario, 
or  purple-spiked  looeestriie,  and  Butomus  umbellatus  or 
the  flowering  rush.     Both  of  these  are  indigenous  to  Bri- 

c2 
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tain ;  but  another  plant,  rivalling  them  in  size  and  beauty, 
and  evidently  peculiar  to  the  Continent,  occasionally  pre- 
sented itself  as  we  glided  along ;  it  resembled  Asdepias  in- 
camata*? 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  country,  we  observed  that 
the  rye  crop  was  universally  cut,  and  in  many  places  al- 
ready removed  from  the  fields ;  barley  harvest  was  like- 
wise going  on ;  wheat  was  not  cut,  but  veiy  nearly  ready 
for  the  scythe ;  oats  were  still  green. 

As  we  advanced  up  the  country,  the  banks  of  the  canal 
became  gradually  higher ;  rows  of  abele  (Populus  tremula) 
were  common ;  and  we  passed  many  extensive  coppices  of 
oak,  birch,  and  alder.  At  last  the  banks  became  so  ele- 
vated,  that  we  could  see  only  in  the  line  of  the  canal ;  and 
in  this  way,  for  nearly  an  hour,  we  were  shut  out  from  any 
general  prospect,  but  enjoyed  a  vista  view  of  the  tower  and 
steeples  of  the  ancient  town  to  which  we  were  approaching. 

Ghent. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  far-famed  capital 
of  Austrian  Flanders, — the  seat  of  ^^  Old  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster,'*'  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth.  The  distance  from  Bruges  may 
be  about  thirty  miles.  At  the  principal  gate,  where  we 
had  to  exhibit  our  passports,  the  name  of  Macdanald  seem* 
ed  to  electrify  the  officer ;  he  hurried  through  the  forms, 
left  his  bureau,  and  heartily  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  in- 

*  This  iB  a  North  American  plant :  but  I  copy  from  the  original  notes. 
Specimens  of  this  plant,  afterwards  procured  near  Ghent,  with  many  crthen 
which  we  collected,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  at  the  Custom-Houae  of 
Leith  in  our  absence.  Having  thus  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining many  of  our  specimens  in  a  leisurely  way,  we  must  necessarily  speak 
with  some  diffidence  about  the  plants  which  occuired 
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forming  us  at  the  same  time,  that  his  ancestors  were  Soots. 
We  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Hotel  de  Lion  d^Or,  kept  by 
M.  Pacquet-WouterS)  near  to  a  belfry^  where  those  who  are 
delighted  with  the  air  of  Malbrook  may  hear  it  chimed 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.     . 

We  now  became  sensible  of  an  evident  improvement  in 
the  climate ;  we  felt  no  cold  winds  nor  evening  chills ;  and 
a  Fahrenheif  s  thermometer  *  indicated  68^  when  laid  on 
the  outside  of  the  window  at  10  P.  M. 

Green  and  Fruii  Mc^Tcet, 

Aug.  14. — ^Next  morning,  according  to  custom,  we  visit- 
ed the  green-market.  Here  we  found  a  decided  superiori* 
ty  in  the  appearance  of  the  kitchen  vegetables,  compared 
with  those  which  we  had  seen  at  Bruges  or  Ostend.  The 
cauliflower,  in  particular,  was  very  excellent,  being  exceed- 
ingly white,  compact,  and  curd-like.  Different  varieties  of 
French  beans  or  haricots,  were  offered  for  sale  in  vast  pro- 
fusion ;  together  with  a  beautiful  sort  of  red  kidney  po- 
tato, specunens  of  which  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
carry  to  Scotland. 

The  fruit-market  is  connected  with  the  market  for  v^e- 
taUes.  We  observed  quantities  of  a  fine-looking  small 
plum,  shaped  like  a  cherry,  and  in  colour  resembling  a 
mayduke  when  half  ripe.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  Mira- 
belle,  which  is  here  planted  in  hedge-rows.  This  variety 
affords  the  common  stocks,  on  which  the  Flemish  nursery- 
men graft  their  peach  and  nectarine  trees. 

*  This  was  one  of  Mr  Adieus  pocket  thermometers,  very  correctly  gnu 
dilated,  and  having  three  scales,  Fahrenhdt^s,  Reaumur^s,  and  the  Centi* 
grade.  The  instrument  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  maker  as  I  w&s 
setting  out  on  the  journey.— P.  N. 
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Botanic  Garden.         ^ 

We  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  Botanic. Garden^  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  from  the  sup^ntendant  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  private  gardens  and  public  nurseries 
near  Ghent  best  worthy  .of  .our  notice.  In  ITdTyvhen 
Buonaparte  every  where  established  what  were  called  Central 
Schools,  he  granted  to  the  lecturer  on  botany  at  Ghent,  the 
orchard  of  the  suppressed  Abbey  of  Bauddoo^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  *^  school  of  plants.**^  It  is  not  of  great 
extent,  being,  by  guess  of  the  eye,  little  more  than  three 
English  acres;  considerably  less  than  the  present  Koyal 
Garden  at  Edinburgh,  were  it  cleared  of  some  of  the  super- 
fluous forest  trees,  which  were  origioally  planted  for  shel- 
ter, but  which  now  encumber  it.  The  collection  of  plants 
is  considerable,  and  some  of  the  specimens  are  admirable  ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  that  at  Edinburgh  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  curious  plants. 

On  entering  the  garden,  the  most  striking  object  is  a 
monument  to  Linnaeus,  containing  his  bust,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  walk,  and  appropriately  overhung  by  an  ele- 
gant weeping  willow  (Salix  babylonica).  In  Scodand,  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  of  this  kind  of  willow,  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  and  more  delicate  than  others  of  the  tribe,  are 
annually  cut  off  orinjiwed,  the.new  wood  not  ripeningsuffi- 
^ndy  to  enable  it  to.  withstand  the  rigours  of  our  winter. 
Here,  however,  the  entire  shoots  acquire  sufficient  maturity 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  frost,  and  the  pendulous  nu 
mull  contmueat.  full  Jength.  This  consecrated  specimen 
rises  nearly  forty  feet  high,  with,  a  straight  stem;  and 
from  this  height  its  branches  descend  graeefuliy  over  the 
«mple  monument  The  effect  is  beautiful,  and  is  height* 
ened  by  the  circumstance  of  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars 
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(Pc^ulus  dilatata)  riang  to  double  the  height  immediately 
behind  the  willow*  In  front  of  this  monument  is  an  exteo^ 
Ave  ooUection  of  perouiial  herbaceous  plants,  occupying 
neariy  a  fourth  part  of  the  garden,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  method  of  Linnieus,  with  large  talHes  indicating  the 
da'oes  and  orders,  and  smaller  ones  telling  the  generic 
names.  This  department  of  the  garden  is,  by  way  of 
eminence,  termed  FEcok.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  alleys  which  divide  this  ^*  schooP  into  beds  are 
Uned  with  rows  of  green-house  and  dry-stove  plants; 
and  the  broad  walk  leading  to  the  monument  is  decorat- 
ed on  both  sides  with  rows  of  orange  and  pomegranate 
trees,  and  others  generally  kept  in  tubs  or  cases.  All  of 
these  are  closely  pruned,  so  as  to  form  round  bushy  heads. 
If  the  orange-trees  produce  a  few  flowers,  they  are  picked 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear :  we  saw,  lying  in  the  green- 
house,  bushels  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  these  orange-trees, 
the  result  of  a  severe  pruning  which  they  had  just  suffered, 
and  we  were  told  that  they  were  kept  for  the  use  of  apo- 
thecaries. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Mastic-tree  (Pistacia  Len- 
tiscus,  mas.^)  deserves  attention.  It  is  nearly  12  feet 
high  from  the  walk,  with  a  stem  15  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  head  is  large  and  bushy.  The  case  bears  an 
inscription,  intimating  that  this  plant  has  been  dedicated 
by  the  managers  to  the  memory  of  M .  Van  Haut,'  a  young 
and  promising  botanist  who  died,  in  1805,  and  who  be- 
queathed all  his  means  and  estate  to  the  garden.  In  the 
same  way,  a  specimen  of  Borassus  flabelliformis,  from  Up- 
per Egypt,  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  palm-tribe,  is  dedi- 
cated  to  the  memory  of  M .  Coppens,  the  first  lecturer  on 
botany  here,  and  the  planner  of  the  garden. 

Statues  of  Ceres  and  Flora,  and  busts  of  some  of  the 
principal  early  botanists  of  the  Low  Countries,  arc  scatter- 
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ed  up  aiid  down  the  grounds.  A  bust  of  Clusius  is  appro- 
priately enough  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  horse- 
chesnut  tree  (iGsculus  hippocastanum),  a  tree  which  he 
first  introduced  into  Holland  and  Flanders ;  but  the  effect 
is  lessened  by  the  conceit  of  planting  potatoes  aroynd  the 
pedestal,  because  (as  the  botanic  gardener  supposed  *)  Clu- 
sius was  the  first  also  who  made  known  that  esculent  to 
the  Flemings. 

Two  fine  plants  of  a  very  curioiis  variety  of  Salix  babylo- 
nica,  with  the  leaves  curled  up,  **  foliis  retortis,^  attracted  our 
notice.  This  variety  was  not  produced  in  this  garden,  but,  as 
we  learned^  was  received,  in  J  81 5,  from  M.  Cels,  botanist 
and  nurseryman  near  Paris.  The  Sumach-trees  are  tall,  and 
now  in  full  flower,  a  thing  seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  moat 
sheltered  shrubberies.  But  the  Larch  (Pinus  Larix), 
which  flourishes  so  admirably  on  the  hills  of  Scotland,  has 
here  a  sickly  aspect :  the  soil  may  possibly  b6  too  rich  and 
too  damp,  but  it  seems  as  likely  that  the  climate  is  too 
warm.  As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  climate  here, 
beyond  what  we  can  boast  even  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  .the  beautiful  Commelina 
tuberosa,  var.  coelestis,  which  with  us  is  treated  as  a  stove 
plant,  here  remuns  in  the  open  border  all  the  year. 
Some  of  the  old  stools,  or  tuberous  roots,  we  were  told, 
perish  during  winter;  but  as  the  seeds  ripen  every  au- 
tumn, there  is  a  constant  succession  of  young  and  vi- 
gorous  plants.  A  border  was  now  covered  with  it,  and 
its  brilliant  blue  flowers  produced  a  fine  effect.  In  the 
open  American  department,  where  a  light  heathy  soil  had 
been  prepared,  Lilium  superbum  .appeared  in  great  glory, 
producing  large  crowns  of  splendid  flowers,  and  eclipsing 

*  Clttshu  himself  infonns  us,  that  hdng  at  Vienna,  he  first  received 
tuben  of  the  potato/rom  Flamden* 
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the  beautiful  tiger-spotted  and  Canadian  lilies  (L.  tigri- 
num  and  L.  Canadense),  ivhich  were  also  in  iSower.  The 
fal^e  acacia  (Robinia  pseud-acacia),  which  with  us  ap- 
peal commonly  in  the  form  of  a  large  shruH,  or  at  best  as 
a  small  tree,  is  here  nearly  50  feet  high,  and,  of  one  tree,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stem  measured  4  feet  9 
inches  in  circumference. 

A  department  is  set  apart  as  a  winter  garden,  or  as  an 
evergreen  grove,  the  trees  connsting  of  hollies,  savines,  cy* 
presses,  pines,  and  evergreen  oaks. 

There  is  a  large  pond  for  aquatic  plants,  supplied  with 

water  from  the  river  Lys,  which  washes  the  inclosure  wall 

on  one  «ide  of  the  garden.     During  the  domination  of  the 

^French,  this  river  Lys  gave  name  to  the  Department  in 

which  Ghent  is  situate. 

The  rosary  of  this  garden  is  extensive.  The  roses  are 
in  general  trained  tree- wise,  from  three  to  six  feet  high ; 
those  with  slender  stems  being  furnished  with  stakes. 
This  mode,  it  may  be  noticed,  answers  many  kinds  of 
roses  better  than  keeping  them  clipped  down  like  bushes. 

There  is  a  quarter  appropriated  to  fruit-trees,  especially 
pear-trees,  of  which  the  collection  is  mnple,  having  been 
furnished  by  MM.  Thouin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris.  They  are  planted  close,  or  at  six  feet  apart ;  but 
being  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form  or  en  quermtiBe^  this 
distance  proves  sufficient,  at  lenst  where  fruit  is  not  the 
principal  object.  Some  of  the  more  slender  stems  were 
furnished  with  stakes;  but  high  winds  are  not  here  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Several  of  tbe  trees  shewed  a 
sprinkling  of  fruit,  and  we  were  told  that  in  some  sea- 
sons they  are  much  more  productive.  A  large  specimen 
^  of  the  weeping  charry,  standing  on  its  own  roots,  is  distin- 
guished by  the, whole  plant  inclining  to  droop,  and  by  the 
fruit  having  long  stalks.      Against  the  garden  wall  are 
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trained  some  old  vines,  in  the  manner  of  peach-tree 

they  are  tall  and  cover  much  space,  but  this  year  they  prc^ 

mise  few  grapes. 

The  hot-houses  are  extensive,  and  have  evidently  been 
erected  at  different  times.  They  consist  of  a  lofty  old 
central  green-house  for  tall  plants,  with  an  ordinary  green* 
house  and  a  dry-stove  on  the  right ;  and  othei^  two  houses 
on  the  lefl«  calculated  for  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
plants  *.  Each  of  the  divisions  is  furnished  both  with  a 
thermometer  and  a  barometer.  Few  of  thp  plants  now  re^ 
mained  within  doors,  almost  all  having  been  set  abroad  for 
the  summer  months.  Even  the  dry-stove  wascmpty,  and  the 
succulent  tribes  were  fully  exposed  to  the  air :  by  this  sort 
of  treatment,  many  species  of  the  Aloe  and  Cactus  are  here 
induced  occa^onally  to  put  forth  their  flowers,  while  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  kept  constantly  under  cover,  these 
seldom  or  never  appear.  Two  specimens  of  the  American 
Aloe  (Agave  Americana)  are  large,  and  may  probably 
flower  in  a  few  years.  Four  specimens  of  the  Jamaica 
pepper-tree  (Myrtus  Pimenta),  however,  continued  under 


*  Ground' Plan  SkHch  of  the  Hol^Hotues  in  t/ie  Boianic 
Garden,  Ghent,  from  Mr  Hair's  noie-iook: 
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shelter :  these  deserve  mention,  on  account  of  their  unusual 
size,  being  from  right  to  ten  feet  high. 

Gardeners  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  taking  notice  of 
minutii}?,  if  they  be  connected  ivith  horticultural  arrange- 
ments.--^In  some  divisions  of  this  garden  the  scientific 
name  of  the  plant  is  painted  on  a  tally,  the  head  of  which 
is  of  tinned  iron,  and  the  stalk  of  wood :  in  other  places, 
the  tallies  consist  merely  of  triangular  pieces  of  nxif-slate, 
on  which  is  cut  or  deeply  scratched,  in  Roman  numerals, 
the  number  of  the  plant  in  the  garden  catalogue.— The 
usual  material  used  for  tying  up  the  plants  here,  consists 
of  the  stalks  of  J  uncus  effusus ;  great  quantities  of  which 
were  at  this  time  lying  in  the  green-house,  being  gathered 
at  this  season  when  in  vigour,  and  quickly  dried,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres.  They  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  and  perhaps  have  a  less  formal  appearance 
than  strands  of  bass-matUng. 

From  M.  Mussche,  the  principal  gardener,  we  procured 
a  printed  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den *.  For  what  reason  we  could  not  divine,  M.  Mussche 
seemed  disinclined  to  give  us  information  as  to  any  fine 
private  gardens  in  the  envinms  of  Ghent.  On  inquiring 
for  the  best  example  of  a  public  nursery  and  a  sale  kitchen- 
garden  near  to  town,  we  were  recommended  by  him  to  visit 
the  pepiniere  of  M.  Nicholas  De  Cock  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  Vieux  Bourg,  and  the  marais  of  M.  Smedt  at 
the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Meuniers. 

De  CocVa  Nurseries. 
In  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  we  visited  the  gardens 


*  HartuB  Gandavensis,  ou  Tableau  general  de  toutes  lea  Plantea  exoti* 
quae  et  indigenes,  cultiv^s  dans  le  Jardin  Bot&nique  de  la  ville  de  Gand ; 
par  J.  H.  Mussche,  jardinicr  en  cheC      1S17. 
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and  nursery-grounds,  of  M.  de  Cock.  We  found  that  they 
were  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  kept  almost  entirely  by 
his  own  labour.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  some  {daces 
the  divisions  were  made  with  hawthorn  hedges  trained  to 
slight  trellises,  forming  a  thin  and  slender  hedge,  but  one 
which  must  very  speedily  attain  sufficient  height  There 
was  a  conaderable  collection  of  apple  and  pear  trees  in  a 
fruit-bearing  state,  and  the  owner  appeared  to  have  a  pretty 
correct  knowledge  of  the  numerous  varieties  which  consd- 
tute  his  stock.  He  proved  of  an  obliging  disposition,  and 
very  willing  to  communicate  information.  He  prepared 
for  us  a  written  catalogue  of  the  best  fruit-trees  in  his  nur- 
series^ and  more  particularly  of  the  kinds  to  which  he  gaye 
the  preference  f. 

'  Having  inquired  which  of  the  fruits  he  regarded  as  in 
any  respect  remarkable,  or  as  new,  and  of  Flemish  origin^ 
he  particularised  the  following. 

Among  Peaches,  the  P^cke  Quesnoy  he  described  as 
being  of  a  diork-red  colour  Uke  beet-root,  and  a  good  kind. 
The  white  Grosse  Mignonne  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  best  in  Flanders.  The  Grand  HameUnck  (thus  the 
name  was  written  to  us,)  he  considered  as  having  originat- 
ed in  the  Low  Countries,  and  mentioned  that  the  fruit 
had  a  rose-red  hue  on  one  side.  The  Brugnon  bUmc^  or 
White  Nectarine,  received  from  M.  de  Cock  a  high  charac- 
ter for  flavour  and  size,— more  perhaps  than  it  deserves,  if 
it  be  the  same  variety  that  is  known  in  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  New  White  Nectarine :  the  tree  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  foliage  being  of  a  lighter  green  than  usuaL 
He  spoke  of  the  Brugnon  imperiale  as  being  a  very  large 
fruit,  of  a  red  colour :  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

f  S«e  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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The  Brugfian  paderel  *  he  mentioned  as  bong  of  Flemiah 
origin,  but  only  fit  ^'  pour  des  compotes.'" 

An  Apricot  which  he  called  Le  Grand  Machdl  (mare- 
dial  ?),  he  described  as  a  large  fine  fruit,  and  added,  that 
the  tree  requires  a  wall.  A  spotted  apricot  called  Le  Crc^ 
pau(Uy  may  probably  be  Flemish,  and  was  also  iecom« 
mended  as  good. 

Among  Plums,  the  Longtie  Bleau  was  the  only  novelty. 
It  resembles  the  Blue  Magnum  in  colour  and  in  length, 
but  is  much  narrower  or  has  less  flesh ;  and  it  frequendy 
produces  two  kernels  or  stones.  It  is  very  common  here, 
and  is  oonadered  as  an  original  production  of  this  part  c^ 
the  country.  It  is  scarcely  so  good  as  the  blue  magnum. 
What  our  conductor  styled  the  MirdbeUe  verte  looked  ev 
tremely  like  our  Green  Gage. 

The  pear-trees  are  numerous ;  but  we  saw  fruit  on  only 
a  few.  The  pear  here  called  Saini  Lattrent^  is  also 
named  Jargonelle :  it  resembles  the  jargonelle  of  Scot- 
land, but  is  not  the  same  variety.  M.  de  Cock  praised 
very  highly  for  a  wall  the  Bergamotte  Crasanncy  and 
we  heartily  joined  in  the  commendation.  He  spoke  of 
the  Grande  Bretagne  as  a  very  large  winter-pear;  but 
we  could  not  ascertain  the  variety.  The  Mansuette  grie^ 
which  resembles  the  former,  seemed  to  be  our  Grey 
Achan.  The  Colmar  d'Hiver  he  recommended  for  a 
wall ;  and  the  passe-cdmar  (a  recent  production)  for  train- 
ing as  a  standard.  The  Poire  Capucin  he  spoke  of  as  St 
only  for  stewing.  The  AngeUque  de  Bourdeaux  he  noti- 
ced as  remarkable  for  keeping  firm  and  good  very  long, 
and  for  being  abundantly  produced  on  standards.     One 

*  We  know  not  the  etymology  of  pwUrely  Imt  to  the  name  wm  spellffl 
to  ui.     Perhaps  ptutwraU  $ 
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called  Marqmiie-cPAutomne  he  seemed  to  oonmder  as  a  new 
kind,  with  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted.  Another,  called 
DeUce  (TArdemponi  he"  stated  to  be  a  large  winter-pear  «)f 
excellent  quality,  also  gained  from  the-  seed  of  late  years. 
He  spoke  likewise  of  a  Beurrk  dArdempofni  as  a  new  ac* 
quisition.  Ardempont  is  a  village  near  Tournay,  chstinguisb- 
ed  for  numerous  gardens,  in  which  the  more  hardy  fruits 
are  cultivated  with  great  success.  A  new  pear,  which  has 
not  yet  received  any  other  denomination  than  Nouvdle 
g(^gnk^  M.  de  Cock  did  not  seem  inclined  to  boast  of;  be 
spoke  of  it  as  an  autumnal  pear,  but  we  could  not  procure 
a  specimen.  The  fmre  Ae  Lauvain  he  mentioned  as  a 
small  summer  pear,  tolerably  good.  He  enlarged  on  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Beau  present^  which  he  said 
might  be  styled  ^^  Bon  present."^ 

The  Apple-trees  were  chiefly  CalviUes,  Rennets,  and 
Carpandies  (Courpendues),  and  did  not  seem  to  require 
particular  notice. 

M .  de  Cock  likewise  very  obli^ngly  mentioned  to  us 
the  country-seats  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent,  which  he  considered  as  of  superior  merit,  and  well 
deserving  of  our  attention  ;  particularly  those  of  the  Barcm 
de  Vroelande  at  Leeme,  of  M.  Meulemeester,  banker  in 
Ghent,  and  of  M.  Van  Wousteyne  at  Wouvelghem. 

Attg,  16. — To-day  (being  Friday)  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  the  shops  of  Ghent  shut  up,  and  every 
body  gone  to  church.  Those  of  whom  we  inquired  the 
reason,  expressed  no  little  wonder,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
our  heretical  ignorance  of  its  being  the  F^te  d^Assomptioo. 
Splendid  processions  of  Our  Lady  were  passing  through 
the  streets,  and  high  mass  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St  Bavo.     Thither  we  of  course  repaired :  we 
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found  the  interic^  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  church  already 
crowded ;  and  we  had  not  remained  long  till  the  bulk  of 
the  people  became  prostrate,  even  the  files  of  soldiers 
kneeling  while  they  presented  arms ;  drums  were  beating* 
trumpets  sounding;  priests  gorgeously  clothed,  were  march- 
ing and  chanting,  while  little  boys  were  swiiq^ing  their  cen- 
sers and  sending  perfume  all  around ;— -the  host  was  now 
elevating  I  While  Mr  Macdonald  and  I  were  wondering  at 
this  grand  ceremony,  we  suddenly  missed  Mr  Hay ;  and 
on  rejoining  him  without,  we  found  him  not  a  little  scanda- 
Hied  at  the  whole  scene,  which  was  certainly  a  striking 
contrast  to  ^^  plain  presbytery,'"  and  to  our  simple  Scottish 
forma.— » We  now,  therefore,  made  our  way  to  the  garden 
of  M.  Smedt  in  the  suburbs. 

SmedCa  Garden. 

This  is  a  pretty  extensive  market-garden,  and  it  seems 
to  be  under  judicious  management  At  the  entrance,  a 
hedge  of  dogwood,  of  the  green  variety,  (Comus  sangui- 
nea  var.)  was  rather  a  novelty.  Several  large  beds  were 
occupied  with  silver-skinned  onions,  which  appeared  very 
clean  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  swell  to  a  considerable 
rize.  The  plants  were  nowise  crowded;  but  we  under- 
stood that  they  had  been  thinned,  by  drawivg  the  young 
onions  for  the  market.  We  here  saw  a  quarter  planted 
with  the  true  dwarfish  globe-artichoke  (Cynara  Scolymus 
var.).,  which  vis  a  distinct  variety  from  the  French  arti- 
choke, the  kind  commonly  cultivated  with  us.  The  red 
beet  of  this  garden  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  genuine 
quality,  and  was  indeed  the  finest  any  of  us  remembered 
to  have  seen.  Several  large  beds  of  Endive,  for  successive 
crops,  were  very  excellent ;  in  no  case  did  we  observe  that 
it  had  rufij  or  shown  an  inclination  to  throw  up  a  flower- 
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Stalk :  the  summer  weather  seems  to  be  here  so 
mild  and  genial,  that  the  plants  meet  with  no  check  in 
their  growth,  but  swell  uniformly  and  uninterrupted! j : 
with  us  they  are  often  checked,  by  cold  and  even  frosty 
nights ;  and  one  striking  effect  of  such  checks  (as  remark* 
ed  by  Mr  Macdonald)  is  to  force  the  plants  prematurelj 
into  a  flowering  state. 

Besides  rai^ng  vegetables  for  the  market,  M.  Smedt 
applies  himself  to  the  production  of  several  kinds  of  garden 
seeds.  We  observed  beds  and  rows  of  Lettuce,  OnicMiy 
and  Purslane.  The  lettuce,  we  found,  can  here  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  will  yet  perfect  its  seed  the  same  year. 
The  Berlin,  the  white  and  the  brown  Dutch  lettuoe  were 
here  ripening  their  seeds  close  by  each  other ;  it  seems  no- 
wise surprising,  therefore,  that  mixtures  should  take  place, 
and  endless  hybrid  sub-varieties  be  produced.  The 
fusion  of  sorts,  not  only  in  the  case  of  lettuce,  but  of 
dive,  beet,  onion  and  carrot,  is,  we  believe,  greatly  increas- 
ed from  this  circumstance, — ^that  agents  for  seedsmen  oflen 
travel  through  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  pck  up  small 
parcels  of  these  seeds  from  great  numbers  of  different  mar- 
ket-gardeners and  others,  many  of  whom  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  separation  or  discrimination  of  varieties. 

A  wide-spreading  vine,  of  the  Frankenthal  variety, 
completely  covers  the  roof  of  a  large  cow-house,  on  which 
it  is  horizontally  trained.  The  stem  rises  eight  feet,  bo- 
fore  branching;  and  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  it 
measures  10^  inches  in  circumference.  This  fine  plant  is 
now  unfortunately  neglected,  and  is  fast  going  to  decay. 

Ghent  Exhibition, 

The  afternoon  of  this  day  we  dedicated  to  an  inspection 
of  the  exhibition  of  paintings  by  linng  Flemish  artists, 
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which  was  now  open,  and  crcmcled  to-ilay  by  the  common 
peo{de  in  their  holiday  dresses.  To  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  oontemfdbting  the  costume  of  a  country,  this  wotddhAve 
been  a  charming  opporttuodty .  To  us  the  treat  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost :  we  remarked  only  that  the  colours  of  the 
dresses  of  the  lower  orders  were  genendly  glaring,  and 
that  these  colours  were  often  most  unharmoniously  asscv 
ciated,  ot  rather  violently  contrasted,  in  the  upper  and 
lower  garments  of  the  same  indiyidual.  The  exhibition  of 
paintings  is  held,  every  third  year,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Ghent,  in  the  hall  of  the  ci-de« 
vant  Collie  of  Augustins,  which  was  granted  by  Buo^ 
naparte  for  this  purpose.  It  will  not  be  expected  that 
we  should  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  paintings,  or  pass 
judgment  upon  them.  A  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  to 
give  tome  general  idea  of  the  exhibition. 

The  number  of  paintings  was  great,  occupying  a  long 
gallery,  besides  several  small  rooms,  for  models,  pieces  of 
sculpture,  uid  other  exercises  of  the  young  academicians. 
The  list  of  artists  and  amateurs  who  had  contributed  the 
pictures  was  also  very  ample.  In  short,  this  seems  still  to 
be  a  country  of  painters,  although  the  glory  of  the  Flemish 
school  has  long  since  passed  away.  Many  belonged  to  Ghent, 
but  many  likewise  to  Brussels,  Bruges,  Malines^  Antwerp, 
and  other  places.  The  number  of  historical  pieces  was 
proportioD^iy  great ;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  us,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  two  or  three  in  each  Edin^ 
butgh  Exhibition  *.    One  of  the  largest  dimensions  was  by 

*  It  la  impoKible  not  to  regret,  that  the  ezhibitioDfl  of  the  works  of  Ut. 
log  Scottish  artists  should  seem  to  have  been  given  up  at  Ediobnigb.  It 
was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Scothuid 
could  furnish  the  walls  of  Raebum*8  large  room  with  works  of  medt  every 
year;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  an  exhibition  of  "triennial  recurrence,  like 
that  of  Ghent,  would  be  eminently  useful  and  sucocssftil,  especially  if  placed 
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Van  Bree  of  Antwerp^  and  repreaented  the  devoted  heroimi 
of  the  burgomaster  Van  Werff  during  the  siege  of  Leyden, 
a  subject  which  has  been  before  treated^  by  laasterly  pen- 
iaisy  and  which  sull  seems  a  ffivou^te.  AiMrtber  by  the 
same  painter  represented  the  affectipg  story  of  Joama 
Sebusy  which  has  beeo  oommeniorated  in  one  of  the 
odes  of  Goethe*.  The  Virgin  Mary  supfdicatiiig  the 
High  Priest  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  Van  Huffid 
of  Ghent,  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  picture  respectably  treated* 
The  Prince  of  Orange  wounded  at  Waterloo,  by  Odevaere 
of  Brussels,  was  a  tolerable  painting,  of  large  dimensjons,  the 
principal  figures  bding  .the  size  of  life.  A  piece  entitled 
^^  lliumanit^  Belge,^  by  Professor  De  Cauwer,  of  the  Ghent 
Academy,  seemed  happily  concaved.  It  represented  the 
interior  of  a  farm-yard,  and  the  farmer,  his  wife,  sons  and 
daughters,  assisted  by  a  SpotsHighlander,  who  bad  been  only 
slightly  hurt,  anxiously  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  suooour 
wounded  soldiers  of  different  nations,— Flemish,  Prussiaiis, 
English  dragoons,  Hanoverians  and  Brunswidcers.  The 
way  in  which  our  Highland  countryman  was  thus  in. 
troduced,  was  probably  intended  to  convey  a  delicate  a^d 
friendly  compliment;  for  the  Montagnards  d^Ecosse  are 
held  in  great  estimation  in  the  Low  Countries..  In  ano- 
ther piece,  by  J.  ¥.  Thys  of  Brussels,  a  wounded  Scota 
Highlander  is  the  most  prominent  figure,  with  a  very 
pretty  young  woman  carefully  binding  up  his  arm.  The 
same  painter  has,  in  another  picture,  ^\ea  a  lively  reprer 
sentation  of  the  meeting  of  V^ellington  apd  Blucher  at  La 
Belle  Alliance  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  landscapes 
were  numerous :  some  of  the  best  were  by  Dominique  de 


wholly  under  the  direction  of  a  few  of  the  distinguished  connoineurs  pf  the 
Qprthem  capitaL 

•  Works,  Stutgard  edit.  1816,  vol.  ii.  ^  33. 
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Bttit^  an  amateur  in  Ghent  Two  flower-piecea  in  oil 
oobiin,  by  DesjHnet^  c^  Bruaseb,  attnppted  pnr  horticakii- 
nd  eyes :  very  judidbudy,  the  flowera  were  thoie  of  mosf 
pgoUBcm  occurrence,  so  that  every  one  could  judge  of  di^ 
Amilitude.  A  bouquet  detailed  irith  botanical  -precurion 
in  water-adoUTB,  by  Sauvage  of  Toumay,  reminded  us  of 
the  style  of  our  exodlent  tonmsman  P.  Syme; 

Certain  subjects  are  prescribed  to  the  eleves  of  the  Aca- 
demy,  and  honorary  miedals  awards  to  those  who  excel 
in  treating  them.  The  oompetition  paintings  were  placed 
near  each  other :  one  subject  was  Nymphs  viating  die  Tem^ 
fie  of  Diana,  which  had  produced  three  competitors :  ano- 
ther subject  was  a  wounded  soldier  received  by  his  family 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  this  had  exdted  no  ftwer 
than  six  cooqietitors.  All  of  them  must  doubtless  be 
very  young  artists,  for  even  to  our  uninitiated  eyes  it  w^ 
evident  that  there  was  still  mudi  room  for  improyement. 

The  decorous  behaviour  of  die  numerous  spectatmsi, 
many  of  whom  >were  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  de» 
serves  our  highest  oommendatxMi.  It  is  mortifying  .to  re> 
fleet,  that  tl^  same  freedom  of  access  to  a  gallery  of  piunt- 
ings  and  sculpture,  could  not,  with  safety  to  the  works  of 
art,  be  cmiceded  to  such  a  promiscuous  assemblage  in  our 
own  country.— When  will  this  reproach  be  wiped  away  ? 

JffricuUural  and  Botanical  Society. 

Aug.  16.-— Next  morning  we  waited  on  M.  Verbeecq, 
Secretary  to  the  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  here. 
To  him  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Ri^^t 
Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. ;  and  with  pleasure 
we  take  this  <^portunity  of  mentioning,  that  the  unceasing 
labours  of  our  distinguished  countiyman,  in  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  agricultural  improvements,  seem  to  b^ 
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duly  appreciated  in  this  part  of  the  Contiiient.  M.  Ver- 
beecq  presented  us  with  ocypies  of  the  latest  puMica* 
tions  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Ghent  Sodety*; 
and  kindly  offered  to  introduce  us  to  M.  Van  Hulthem, 
Freffldent  of  the  Botanical  Society,  and  to  M.  Van  Hoore- 
beke,  the  most  zealous  practical  botanist  at  Ghent 

The  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  was  instituted 
in  1809.  It  holds  annually  two  Festivals  of  Flora ;  one 
Booa  after  midsununer,  called  the  Salon  d^t^;  the  other 
about  midwinter,  called  the  Salon  d'^Hiver.  At  these 
Salons  cTexpoaition  de^fleurs,  the  cultivators,  both  amatemr 
and  professional,  assemble  from  far  and  near,  in  great 
numbers,  almost  every  one  contributing  something  to  the 
general  show.  The  public  authorities,  at  the  same  tune;, 
^ve  th^  countenance  and  support  to  these  meetings 
The  flowers  exhibited  are  most  commonly  planted  in 
flower-pots ;  so  that  they  arrive  unfaded,  and,  by  a  little 
attention  to  shading  and  watering,  continue  in  full  glory 
during  the  exhibition,  which  generally  lasts  for  three  or 
four  days.  An  honorary  medal  is  awarded  at  each  meet* 
ing.  By  a  pleanng  fiction,  the  flowers  alone  are  r^arded 
as  competitors,  and  the  successful  plant  is  said  to  be 
*^  crowned.**^  The  crown  is  bestowed  on  the  fdant  which  ia 
declared,  all  circumstances  coneidered,  to  be  the  finest  pro- 
duction  of  the  salon ;  the  excellence  sometimes  depending 
chiefly  on  the  rarity  or  novelty  of  the  plant,  and  sometimes 
on  the  size  and  splendour  of  an  individual  spedmen  of  a  well 
known  species,  indicating  superior  culture  and  treatment. 

*  *^  Diflcoun  sur  r«tat  anden  et  moderne  de  rAgricnltiire  ct  de  !■ 
Boumique  dana  les  Pay8-Bas>  par  M.  Van  Hulthem,  Join  1817.**— ><«  Bx- 
trait  du  Diacoun  prononc^  au  Salon  de  Flore  il  Gand,  le  29  Join  IBIT, 
par  M.  Comelifflen,'*  &c. 
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The  last  summer  festival  was  the  seventeenth :  the  salon 
was  opened  on  Sunday  the  S9th  of  June,  and  closed  (hi 
the  2d  of  July. 

The  following  are  the  phmts  which. have  hitherto  been 
crowned  at  the  different  summer  and  winter  festivals. 


Summer* 

1809>  Plumeria  rubra. 

1810,  Coffea  Arabics. 

1 81 1,  Gardenia  Florida. 

181$,  Paeonia  chinensis,  double 

white  (P.  albiflora). 
1818,  Erythrina  coralloden- 
drum. 

1814,  Ixora  cocdnea. 

1815,  Protea  spedosa. 

1816,  Kahnia  ktifolia. 
1817j  Narium  coronarium. 


Winier. 

£rica  triflora. 

Rosa  muscosa. 

Camellia  Japonica,  doable 

white. 
Limodorum  (Bletia)  Tanker- 

villise. 
Paeonia  suflhttioosa  (Moutan). 

(No  exhibition). 
Musa  coccinea. 
StrelitsiB  xegum. 


Amateurs  or  others  intending  to  visit  Ghent,  may  per- 
haps like  to  know  the  names  and  readences  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  crowned  plants.  We  shall  therefore  men- 
tion both,  as  far  as  our  information  extends.  The  plu' 
meria  belonged  to  M.  Du  Coulombier ;  the  eric^  to  M. 
Leb^ue,  dealer  in  plants  near  Ghent;  the  moss-rose  and 
limodorum,  to  M.  Mussche,  superintendant  of  the  Botanic 
Garden;  the  camellia,  to  M.  Mortier;  the  moutan  and 
kahnia  latifolia,  to  M.  J.  Van  Aken ;  the  musa,  to  the 
Baron  Baut  de  Bamson  at  Wanneghen ;  the  strelitzia,  gar- 
denia and  neriam,  to  the  Baron  de  Vroyelande  at  Marie- 
Leeme;  the  coffee-tree,  to  M.  Lievin  Bauwens,  manu- 
facturer in  Ghent;  the  psoonia  albiflora  and  protea,  to  M. 
Van  Cassel,  nurseryman  near  Ghent;  the  erythrina,  to 
M.  Van  Berghe  at  Leeme ;  and  the  ixora,  to  Madam<* 
Vilain  Quatorze,  near  Wetteren. 
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Moftt  of  these  plants  are  of  great  beauty,  and  some  of 
ifaem  are  very  seldom  seen  in  flower.  In  the  case  of  the 
moss-rose^  however,  the  Society  must  have  been  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  plant  having  been  exhibited  in  fiiU 
flower  at  the  unusual  seatoii  of  midwinter.  We  mav  add, 
that  all  of  those  pllmts  have  ocduionally  plDduced  then- 
flowers  in  Britain.  Quantities  of  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  fragrant  of  them  are  yearly  prepared  for  the  London 
market,  by  the  active  and  tasteful  nurserymen  near  the  ca- 
jntal,  indted  by  the  high  prices  readily  procured  for  them  ; 
pardcularly  of  the  Ixora  cocdnea  and  Gardenia  florida, 
vhich  are  forced  into  flower  in  the  spring  months,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  considerable  degree  of  moigi  heat. 

We  may  here  notice,  that  an  ornamental  variety  df  Pdiuv 
goniiim  inquinans,  with  double  flowers,  is  very  common  at 
Ghent,  no  fewer  than  ten  diflerent  competitors  having  exhi- 
Uted  flowering  specimens  of  it  at  the  last  festival :  this  v&. 
rietyi  we  believej  has  not  yet  reached  Scotland. 

Having  oirde)^  H  carriage  we  vioir  set  ofl^,  by  the  Port 
of  Couirtrai,  for  the  villa^  at  Maltebnigge,  of  M;  -Meule- 
meestef  van  Akeii,  the  principal  banker  in  Ghent,  and  for 
the  country  seat  of  the  Baron  Dubois  de  Vroeylande  at 
Marie-Leeme.  The  road  on  both  sides  was  lined  with 
large  forest  tri^j  fdrming  apparently  an  intehhinteble  a 
nue,  of  invariable  stnfidghtness,  and  perfectly  ^t; 


ViSa  cfM.  Meulemeesier. 

We  soon  reached  M.  Meiilemi^ter^s,  and  readily  obtain- 
lad  permisrion  to  view  the  garden  tod  grounds.  Thib  tuis^ 
at  one  period,  been  an  elegant  villa^  and  formed  at  very 
conaderablte  expense ;  but  it  is  not  at  present  dressed  with 
that  taste  and  ovre  which  it  merits.     The  chief  gardener^ 
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^ho  aocxympanied  tn  in  our  walk,  was  in  a  still  nxiro  niise^ 
rable  plight  as  to  dothing  than  the  intendant  of  the  CiqpU^ 
chin%  garden  at  Bruges ;  he  had  no  stockings,  and  strad- 
dled along  with  heavy  sabots  or  wooden  dogs  on  his  feet, 
the  mere  wearing  of  which  would  certainly  prove  a  heavy 
punishment  to  a  gardener  of  Scotland.  He  qx>ke  only  Fle- 
mish ;  so  that  our  means  of  communication  were  veiy  & 
mited:  we  could,  however,  from  his  handiworks^  easily 
discover  thlit  he  was  far  fmm  being  thoroti^y  acquainted 
with  his  bufflness. 

In  place  of  walls  or  hedges,  the  fences  here,  and  in  most 
other  gardens  in  the  Low  Countries,  consist  merely  of  canals 
or  broad  ditches  full  of  water.  These  are  very  effectual 
for  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted,  the  ex- 
clusion of  intruders,"— shelter  not  being  required ;  and  they 
arej  at  the  same  time,  very  pleasing,  as  the  view  of  the  coun- 
try around  thus  remains  uninterrupted.  ZThese  canals  were 
at  this  time  ornamented  with  the  flowers  of  arrowhead  (Sagit- 
taria  sagittifolia)  and  of  the  frog-bit  already  mentioned,  two 
aquatics  which  are  rare  in  Britain,  but  here  extremely 
common.  They  abound  with  fish,  especially  carp,  which  we 
could  see  every  whare  swimming  about,  some  of  them  of 
confflderable  sisse^  and  ^^  silvered  o^er  with  age.*^  In  the 
lawn  near  the  house,  stands  a  fine  specimen  of  the  decidu- 
ous cj^ress  (Cupressus  disticha),  about  W  feet  high,  and 
#ith  a  stem  more  .than  8  feet  in  circumference.  Tlie  wal- 
nut-trees were  here  covered  with  fruit,  and  had  made  strong 
shoots,  of  more  than  two  feet,  this  season.  Several  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  vari^ated  elm  attracted  notice; 
they  are  grafted  on  the  common  elm,  and  are  more  than 
SO  feet  high.  In  the  Jxna  of  this  villa  is  a  serpetitine  walk^ 
about  800  feet  long,  covered  with  hornbeam  trained  to  a 
vaulted  treillagew     This  leads  to  an  artiiidal  cave^  which  is 
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fantastically  paved  with  the  metatarail  bones  of  she^  We 
afterwards  come  to  Pan^s  theatre :  this  a  wheUy  ftHined  of 
hmibeam  trees  and  bushes,  which  the  sbeais  have  curious- 
ly tortured  into  the  appearance  of  a  stage,  with  ade-scenes, 
and  of  JTOtit  and  ude  boxes,  and  parterre  or  pit.  Leav- 
ing this  extravagance  oS  the  gaideoing  (^  the  Fays  Bra, 
we  rietum  towards  the  house  by  an  avenue  of  orieolal 
[Janes,  the  finest  which  we  ever  saw.  The  trees  we  in 
gawral  about  70  feet  high ;  they  ara  tinned  up,  aa  if  they 
were  common  ash  or  beech,  to  the  h«ght  peibaps  of  40 
feet,  and  the  trunks  are  quite  clean  and  healthy. 

In  the  garden  we  observed  stHne  wall  and  espalier  trees, 
diiefly  peaches  and  pears,  tnuned  to  two  main  horizoDtal 
branches,  situated  near  the  ground,  and  with  u{Hight 
branches  jtrocee^ag  from  these,  in  the  way  we  scxnetimes 
train  currant-trees  against  north  walls  in  Scotland.  Tbt 
fan  mode  of  tnnning  was  however  prefored. 

Among  the  implements  of  gardening,  we  remariced  a 
dibble  calculated  to  make  mne  h<^  at  once,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, for  {^Ung  pease,  beans,  or  haricots.  Such  a  dib- 
ble is  well  suited  for  this  garden ;  but  it  oould  only  be 
used  succfstfully  in  l>^t  sandy  soil,  and  in  very  flat  atuo- 
tioaa. 

There  is  a  greenhouse  for  giving  shelter  to  a  collectioa 
of  OTBnge-trees,  and  of  lumilar  plants,  during  winter.  With 
us,  during  the  summer  season,  the  greenhouse,  although 
without  its  proper  inhabitants,  is  kept  not  only  neat  and 
clean,  but  is  decorated  with  pots  of  cockscombs  and  balsams. 
Here,  however,  the  house  was  not  only  destitute  c^  tem- 
porary ornamental  plants,  but  filled  with  lumber  and  rub- 
btdi,  trusses  of  straw,  old  barrels,  and  brgken  flower-pots. 
There  are  three  hot-houses ;  a  central  hi^-roofed  stove, 
^d  two   lateral   (iouses  of  smaller  dimeiwons.      These 
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bouses  oonaist  almost  eatirdy  of  glass  in  fiont,  and  partly 
in  the  roof.  But  the  roof  glass  slopes  so  little,  or  rises  so 
near  to  the  perpendicular^  as  to  cover  a  space  only  of  about 
four  feet;  the  restof  the  roof  is  slated.  At  the  same  time, 
the  slated  pert  of  the  roof  is  of  a  concave  shape,  and  the 
upper  part  prvjects  as  far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  slid- 
ing glaas.  In  this  way  it  bappoas,  that  by  11  A.  M.  (die 
hour  at  which  we  examined  it,  16th  August),  a  shade  three 
feet  broad  is  cast  over  the  glass.  AU  the  roofs  of  hot- 
houses on  the  Continent  which  we  liave  hitherto  seen,  par- 
take moro  or  leas  of  this  concave  or  prqecting  structure. 
The  motive  doubtless  is,  to  guard  as  much  as  posable 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  showers  of  large  hail- 
stones, which  much  more  frequently  occur  in  contin^tal 
countries  than  in  Britain.  There  are  two  pine-pits,  of 
small  dimensions,  and  without  any  provision  for  fire-heat 
The  pine-apjde  plants  were  not  in  a  flourishing  state* 

About  mid-day  we  proceeded  towards  Leeme,  which  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Ghent.  We  passed  through 
a  rich  country,  well  clothed  with  trees.'  Oaks  and  beeches 
have  been  alternately  planted  by  the  road-side.  In  gene- 
ral, the  oaks  are  pollarded,  the  cuttings  being  much  in  de- 
mand for  fuel.  Long  and  spiny  shoots  of  bramble  were  in 
some  places  tied  around  the  stems  of  young  trees  »tuated 
near  the  margin  of  the  road,  evidently  to  save  them  from 
being  injured  by  droves  of  cattle  passing  along.  There 
are  few  indosures.  Divisions  are  sometimes  made  by 
ditches ;  sometimes  by  rows  of  fruit-trees.  All  the  fields 
aro  small ;  but  even  in  what  appeared  to  be  very  small 
fields,  perhaps  of  two  or  three  acres,  we  were,  at  first,  ra- 
ther surprised  to  observe  perhaps  five  or  six  different  kinds 
of  cr<^s,— rye,  buckwheat,  peasQ,  potatoes,  clover,  flax. 
It  turned  out,  that  the  ground  occupied  by  each  of  these 
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Stkaceat  crops  was  in  reslity  a  disdnct  mi  separntfe  {ito- 
pea^i  the  small  fidd  having  probsU j  fallen  to  be  parti- 
Ikmed  among  six  heurs,  aooording  to  die  modem  French 
kwofinheritanoe,  by  which,  after  the  patton  of  thfenncfent 
'  gardkiiid  of  Kent,  eadi  of  the  children,  male  and  female, 
is  entided  to  an  equal  share  of  the  fiidier^s  property  in 
land.  Several  laigefidds  of  sown  broom  (S^tetiiim  aoapA- 
rium)  presented  themsdves.  iThis  kind  of  crop  was  to  us 
in  some  measure  a  novel^.  W^leamed  that  the  brooin  was 
sown  in  poor  sandy  soils,  such  as  prevail  here,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  improving  them ;  but  that  thfe  young  flower- 
buds,  gathered  hi  the  spring,  are  oftto  Used  as  A  pickle, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  capere. 

We  afterwards  jMused  several  largfe  copses,  prin^pally  of 
oak.     None  were  <)f  ash  (FraxinUs  excelsior)  although  this 
tree  would  Here  prove  admirably  suited  for  the  purpoee. 
At  one  place  we  saw  a  copse^wood  composed  wholly  of 
Spanish  chesnut  (Castanea  vesca).     There  were  also  seve^ 
ral  extenfflve  plantations  of  tall  forest  trees.     Of  the  re«« 
nous  family,  the  Weymouth  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  is  here 
the  favourite  species ;  it  adorns  the  country  very  much, 
towering  above  most  of  its  ndghbours,  and  completely  di^ 
playing  its  long  and  slender  foliage.     The  Korway  spruce 
(Abies  excelsa)  is  likewise  pretty  common.     The  Scots  fir 
(Pinus  sylvestris)  occurs  here  ahd  there ;  but  it  makes  a 
deplorable  figure,  b^g  pruned  up  in  the  Flemish  style, 
like  an  eliai  or  an  oak,— ^tfeatinent  ftom  which  its  nature 
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is  abhorrent.  We  did  not  see  a  plant  ^of  the  Stone-pine 
(Pinus  pinea),  nor  of  the  Cluster-pine  (P.  pinaster),  al- 
Uiough,  as  remarked  by  Mr  Macdonald,  the  country  b 
excellekidy  adapted  for  the  growth  of  these  species.  Small 
ordiards  generally  form  appendages  to  the  whitened  and 
comfortable-looking  ootti^ges  on  the  road-side.     Cherry- 
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trees  are  ixMnmon ;  and  we  hert^  found  the  short-stalked 
variety  under  the  name  of  the  Chdrry  c£  Bruges.  The 
apple  and  p^ar  trees,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  at  tins 
time  loaded  with  fruit :  the  former  are  generally  saddle 
sized  standards ;  the  latter  ar^  f^eqUendy  of  a  beautiful 
pyramidal  shape.  Such  cottages  and  orchards,  however, 
are  not  numettius  Ih  this  part  of  the  country. 

Place  qfMari^Leeme* 

The  housb  bf  the  Baix>n  Dubois  de  Vroeylande  at  Marie- 
Leieme  is  a  fine  old  Flemish  chateau.  Fram  engraved  views 
and  plans  of  the  manaon-house  and  grounds,  which  were 
shewn  us  in  the  library,  we  perceived  thatj  in  past  dajrs, 
the  whole  had  been  laid  out  cotnpletely  in  the  fcNrmal  Dutch 
style,  with  embroidered  parterres  and  knots  before  the 
door.  A  great  change  had  been  atttoipted,  some  years 
agoj  in  imitation  of  the  English  style.  A  grass  lawn  has 
displaced  the  embroidered  borders ;  and  vast  quantities  of 
earth  have  been  moved,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  banks,  doping  gently  to  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water; 
Owing  to  the  forming  of  these  slopes,  the  trunks  of  some 
fine  old  walnut-tireeiii  have  been  partiy  buried,  greatly 
to  their  disadvantage.  We  measured  the  stem  of  one 
grand  tree,  and  fotind  it  to  be  no  less  than  9  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference,  at  two  feet  froin  the  surface ;  after  ten 
fi^t  of  dear  bole^  magnificent  branches  arie  sent  off,  and 
/jextend  widely  on  every  sidei 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  baifonial  seat,  oonastsj 
in  our  opihlon,  ii&  a  vast  meadow,  spreading  itsdf  under 
the  window!^  of  the  house,  to  the  extent  of  several  miles,*— 
perfectly  tevel^ — siirrounded  with  laige  trees, — and  inclo- 
sed by  a  very  broad  canal,  communictiting,  we  believe,  with 
the  *^  lazy  Scheldt^^  dh  whose  banks  we  were  now  sojourn- 
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ing.  On  the  rich  pasture  of  this  meadow  wer&  grasiag 
several  hundred  fine  cows,  chiefly  of  black  and  white  colours, 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  naghbouring  villages, — 
forming,  altogether,  one  of  the  richest  cattle  scenes  that  can  be 
imagined.  Completely,  therefore,  do  we  differ  from  Este, 
who,  somewhere  in  his  Journal,  alleges,  that  '<  cattle  make 
no  part  of  the  charm  of  the  leafy  landscapes  of  Flanders."*^ 
We  passed  through  a  large  additional  detachment  of 
villagers^  cows  on  their  way  to  this  remarkable  meadow : 
each  had  a  piece  of  basket-work  tied  over  its  mouth, 
'  whidi,  while  it  nowise  impedes  the  animal^s  breathing, 
efiectually  prevents  its  ddng  any  injury  to  the  trees  in 
the  avenues,  in  going  to  and  from  the  pasturage  The  in- 
terest of  the  scene  was  at  this  time  haghtened,  by  the  low- 
ings  of  this  detachment  meeting  with  r^ular  responses 
from  distant  parts  of  the  meadow. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  with  some  taste ;  but  it  was  not, 
at  this  time,  in  good  order.  The  Baron  was  now  at  Brus- 
sels attending  the  Court ;  and  his  absence  might,  perhaps, 
account  for  some  remissness  in  regard  to  neatness,  if  not 
excuse  it.  A  few  statues,  all  of  stone,  appear  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  garden;  and  are  judiciously  dis- 
posed.  The  collection  of  ornamental  flowers,  both  hardy 
and  tender,  is  very  considerable.  Our  attention  was 
rivetted  by  some  fine  double-flowered  dahlias,  now  in  per- 
fection in  the  open  border ;  they  were  of  different  colours, 
but  chiefly  pale  and  dark  purple.  A  variety  of  Rospt 
Indica  with  variegated  flowers,  was  new  to  us ;  and 
a  specimen  of  Digitalis  sceptrum  surprised '  us  by  its 
great  size,  being  about  ten  feet  hi|B^.  The  Angelica-tree 
(Aralia  spinosa)  was  large  and  bealitiful  in  the  open  bor- 
der, any  injuries  of  winter  being  quickly  remedied  by  the 
bright  and  warm  summer  of  this  country. 
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The  green-house  plants  were,  at  this  season  of  the  yetl*, 
ranged  along  the  ades  of  the  walks,  in  the  garden  and 
shrubberies.  In  the  centre  of  a  broad  cross-walk,  was 
placed  a  collection  of  large  orange-trees,  about  twenty  in 
number:  the  specimens  were  generally  good,  but,  as  wc 
diould  think,  modi  injured  by  the  shears,  being  cut  as  un- 
merdfully  as  a  hawthorn  hedge  in  the  L6thians.  Of  smaH 
orange-trees  there  were  several  hundreds ;  these  last  were 
intermixed  with  plants  of  oleander,  pom^ranate,  sweet  bay, 
and  laurustinus,  all  pruned  up  in  the  Flemish  fashion,  an^ 
with  round  bushy  heads. 

The  hot-houses  form  an  extensive  range.  The  gar- 
dener^s  lodge  is  situated  at  one  end,  and  is  thus  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole.  The  front  of  the  lodge  is  adorned 
with  two  plants  of  Bignonia  radicans,  rising  twenty  feet 
hi^,  and  extending  as  many  feet  in  width  :  they  were  at 
thb  time  dotbed  with  their  large  and  el^ant  scarlet  flow- 
ers, producing  a  brilliant  effect. 

The  principal  hot-house  contains  three  dzviaons.  The 
middle  divison  is  lofty  in  the  roof,  from  S5  to  80  feet  high, 
and  is  appropriated  to  stove  plants  of  the  largest  size :  here, 
for  instance^  is-  a  dragonVblood  tree  (Dracaena  draco)  about 
S5  feet  high,  and  a  very  tall  specimen  of  Cyperus  pa- 
pyrus of  the  Nile,  the  jdant  which  afforded  the  papyrus  of 
the  ancients.  The  other  two  divinons  are  from  16  to  18 
feet  high,  and  are  partly  occuped  with  tender  ornamental 
plants,  and  partly  with  ananas.  A  very  fine  spedmen  of 
the  prickly  pear  (Cactu»  opuntium)  was  here  trained  to  a 
slight  treDis :  the  branches  extended  rix  feet  wide,  and  rose 
fully  four  feethigh.  The  jnne-apple  plants  did  not  appear 
very  healthy,  nor  likely  to  yield  perfect  fruit.  In  all  of 
these  stoves,  the  flues  are  led  along  the  interior  of  the 
house,  nearly  in  the  mode  recommended  in  this  country  by 
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Mr  Hay,  not  sunk  into  thje  babk-widl,  as  used  {brmerly  to 
be  the  case. 

There  are  two  small  vineries^  whkh  did  not  afii»d  as 
jmxdk  satisfaction.     The  vines  are  planted  in  fronts  on  the 
outside  of  the  house.    Every  year  a  new  set  of  wood  is 
taken  into  the  vinery:  the  wood  produced  this  year,  is 
trained  uprij^t  on  an  exterior  trellis,  and  is  next  season  laid 
down  to  a  sloping  trdlis,  and  made  to  yield  its  firuit  within 
the  house.     The  wood  which  has  onoe  been  forced,  is  apt 
entirely  out ;  and  from  the  same  roots,  new  upright  shoots 
are  annually  required.    The  sashes  were  now  removed,  but 
tlie  shoots  which  bad  been  forced  in  the  spring  remained; 
and  a  bare  inspection  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that 
they  could  have  afforded  but  few  grapes,  the  wood  of 
last  year  having  been  extremely  imperfect.     The  exterior 
upri^t  shoots  of  this  season  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
very  backward  state ;  and  there  was  now  (16th  August) 
little  prospect  of  their  acquiring  maturity  this  year.    Were 
the  climate,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum  oner,  sufficient  to 
produce  shoots  approaching  to  the  yfbody  state,  the  more 
completely  exposed  to  cold   weather  such   shoots  aA^- 
wards  remained,  the  mo]re  hard  and  firm  would  the  wood 
become,  and  the  greater  would  be  the  prospect  of  success 
in  forcing.    But,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  a| 
least  in  unfavouraUe  seasons,  like  that  of  181 6,  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  does  not  always  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

There  are  four  peach-houses,  of  small  dimensions,  and 
with  low  roofs.  The  trees  are  trained  to  the  back  wall ; 
they  are  in  but  indifferent  order,  and  infected  with  the 
white  insect.  In  front  of  them  are  pits  filled  with  tanners 
bark,  containing  some  succession  pine-apples,  and  also  a 
few  ornamental  plants.  The  pi^tice  of  thus  forming  ifl^ 
in  peach-houses  (too  prevalent  in  our  own  country)^  mu^ 
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esppdally  wheie  the  hoiiaes  are  fif  «nall  dimeDaon^  napes* 
sarily  prove  injurious  to  the  trees  planted  against  the  back? 
wall,  by  cnunjang  their  rootSy  which  would  otherwise  have 
the  liberty  of  pastur^  on  the  space  occupied  by  the  pits. 

The  Orangery,  one  principal  greenJionse,  is  very  laige ; 
H  is  completely  in  the  old  style,  with  upri^t  glass  and  a 
slated  roof.  We  si^w  it  to  great  disadvantage ;  it  seems, 
at  this  time,  to  be  \ised  as  a  temporary  bam,  being  fille4 
with  unthrashed  rye,  and  bundles  of  straw. 

The  walls  of  the  garden  are  extensive:  they  are  of 
brick,  very  well  built,  and  have  a  cofing  of  tiles.  Like  al- 
most all  the  other  fruit-walls  which  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
they  are  furnished  with  coarse  wooden  trallages,  to  which 
the  branches  are  tied  by  means  of  strands  of  different  sub- 
stances. They  are  in  general  high,  perhaps  from  1$  to  IS 
feet,  particularly  on  the  north  and  the  w^st*  One  part  is 
appropriated  to  vines,  which  have  seen  maAy  y ears^  and  still 
appear  healthy ;  but,  this  year,  they  9hew  httle  fruit.  Ano^ . 
ther  part  is  d^cated  topeach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees. 
These  are  much  too  crowded  on  the  wall,  and  they  dp  not 
in  general  appear  healthy ;  the  soil  indeed  feeing  rather 
unpropitious  to  peach-trees,  of  which  we  did  not  obr 
serve  one  in  a  flourishing  state.  Some  of  these  aie  of 
ooQ^derable  age,  but  have  very  little  new  oy  bearing  wood : 
many  more  are  young  trees  of  ism^l  size ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  rule  among  Continental  gardjsners  frequently  to  re- 
new the  peach-trees.  Here  and  4II  around  Ghent,  the 
soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  pear-trees  ;  and  it  is  ah  un-. 
doubted  fact,  tliat  far  larger  and  better  specimens  of 
the  finer  French  pear-trees  (Crasanne,  Colmar,  St  Grer^ 
main,  &c.)  may  be  seen  trained  against  walls  in  old  gardena 
in  Scotland,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent. 
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Just  as  we  had  concluded  our  examination  of  the  Ba- 
ron^s  garden,  it  began  to  thunder  and  to  rain.  In  pasang 
along  the  fields,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  one  ci  the 
Flemish  ploughs  calculated  for  giving  the  slight  funow 
previous  to  sowing  turnip  and  rape  as  a  second  crop.  Mr 
Hay  made  a  hurried,  but  pretty  accurate,  sketch,  which  b 
subj<nned,  with  the  explanation  and  measurements  extract- 
ed from  his  note-book. 


A,  Single  stilt. 

B,  Piece  of  bent  wood,  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  fix- 
ed to  the  back  of  the  stilt. 

G  D,  An  awkward  wooden  appendage,  of  a  semicircular 
form,  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  pin  adapt- 
ed to  holes  in  a  jnece  of  iron,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  furrow :  it  has  a  broad  face,  which 
slips  along  the  top  of  the  ground.  At  this  time,  we 
found  this  regulator  elevated  no  higher  than  to  permit 
the  furrow  to  be  three  inches  deep,  being  about  half  the 
depth  only  of  the  furrow  at  Bruges  which  we  have  al- 
ready recorded  as  shallow. 

E,  The  coulter. 

The  head  of  the  plough  had  no  sock ;  nor  was  there 
any  iron  about  it,  be^de  the  coulter  and  the  kind  of  sub- 
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stitute  for  a  rack  and  pinion.  This  is  evidently  a  very 
clumsy  and  rude  implement  of  husbandry ;  not  well  suited, 
we  should  think,  for  the  expedition  and  activity,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  characterising  the  Flemish  farmers, 
in  preparing  for  their  second  crop. 

Having  reached  the  little  village,  we  took  shelter  in  the 
cabaret,  where  the  dean,  though  homely,  accommodations 
and  refreshments  pleased  us  much.  Massive  silver-forks 
and  snow- white  table-napkins  indeed  graced  our  board ;  but 
these  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  awkward  knives 
(not  better  than  thretty-penny  Joctilegs), — with  the  simple 
fare  presented,  which  required  not  the  use  of  forks,— and 
with  the  coarse  and  clumsy  articles  of  household  furniture 
around.  The  thunder  cloud  soon  passed  over,  and  we 
returned  homeward,  again  admiring,  as  we  passed,  the  fine 
meadows  and  lofty  trees  of  Oyedonck.  Distant  lightning 
continued,  and  became  more  and  more  vivid  as  the  evening 
advanced. 

Ji4g,  17.— To-day  we  attended  a  Protestant  Church, 
which  has  been  established  here  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  Royal  Family,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
troops  from  Holland.  For  this  purpose  the  King  has  grants 
ed  the  Chapel  of  the  Capuchins,  which  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery suppressed  during  the  reign  of  Buonaparte.  The  ser- 
vice was  in  Dutch.  The  congr^ation  was  very  far  from 
being  numerous ;  consisting,  indeed,  only  of  thirty  persons, 
besides  the  clergyman.  The  military  had  attended  at  an  ear- 
lier hour.  All  the  pews  are  constructed  of  oak  :  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  marked  with  inscriptions,  denoting  that  they 
are  appropriated  to  the  different  classes  of  military  officers. 
They  are  furnished  with  large  quarto  Bibles,  bearing  on 
the  cover  that  they  had  been  **  presented  by  King  William 
to  the  Protestant  Church  at  Ghent.*^    Sentinels  were  sta- 
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tioned  both  on  the  outside  and  inade  of  the  church,  this  pre- 
caution being  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  Proles- 
tant  worshippers ;  for  the  zeal  of  the  Flemish  priests  greatly 
suTpasses  that  of  the  French,  and  sometimes  approaches, 
we  understand,  to  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese. 

Flower-Marketf  4rr. 

We  remarked  that  the  flower-market  was  much  better 
supplied  to-day,  than  it  had  been  on  former  occasions  when 
we  passed  through  it.  In  the  morning,  indeed,  some  fine 
specimens  in  flower-pots  appeared  on  the  stalls,  or  in  hand- 
carts called  brouettes ;  these  were  chiefly  geraniums  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  carnations,  tuberoses,  double  Ipdian-cress, 
and  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Begonia,  Fuchaa,  Ne- 
rium  and  Crassula.  Bouquets  for  sale  were  numerous  and 
showy, — it  being  a  common  practice  here  to  carry  a  flower 
to  church  or  the  promenade, 

Mr  Van  Cassel  is  the  principal  purseryman  at  Ghent ; 
but  around  the  city  are  established  a  number  of  gardeners 
who  send  plants  to  the  flower-market,  who  raise  fruit  and 
forest  trees  for  sale,  and  who  also  dispose  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced in  thdir  gardens  and  orchards.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  MM.  Woestyn,  Beque,  Bauwens,  Papelen, 
Verdonque,  and  Spae.  In  the  course  of  our  walk  to-day, 
we  entered  the  premisses  of  this  last  cultivator. 

Spaces  Garden  and  Nurseries. 

The  number  of  fruit-trees  in  full  bearing  we  found  to 
be  very  considerable.  There  were,  however,  as  far  as  we 
could  asoertfun,  no  new  kinds  possessed  of  merit  Thecollec-' 
tion  of  rhododendrons  and  kalmias,  was  considerable,  paiti- 
cularly  if  the  larg^  size  of  the  plants  be  taken  into  account 
Accidental  varieties  of  common  shrubs  or  trees,  having  the 
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feliage  daahed  with  white  or  yellow,  seem  to  be  much  in  ze- 
quest  in  this  pert  of  the  Continent.  M.  Spae  poeseaaes  the 
limefiee)  (TiliaEuropflea),  and  the  spindle-tree  (Euonymtig 
Europanii),  both  >  with  leaves  very  prettily  varie|pited. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  is  atuated  an  uncoaunc»dy 
lacge  vine,  the  stem,  a  little  above  the  giound,  measuring 
no  less  than  1  feot  9  inches  in  ciieuin&renee.  We  were 
assured  that  it  is  wate  than  a  htkndred  years  old,  9f^ 
firam  its  ai^Karance,  we  could  easily  believe  that  it  may 
have  seen  even  two  centuries. 

« 

Towards  evening,  Mr  Maodonald  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
M.  De  Wulf,  the  keeper  of  the  principal  pentitmnai,  or 
boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen,  at  Ghent.  Among 
his  boaiders  are  several  English  youths,  belonging  chiefly 
to  Boman  Cathohc  families  in  the  west  of  England.  M.  De 
Wi|lf  employs  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  horticultural  puxr 
suits.  He  has  long  cultivated  various  kinds  of  firuit>4rees 
and  of  American  shrubs,  and  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  raising  of  new  qr  seedling  varieties  cf  both.  Finding 
the  boundaries  of  bis  original  garden  top  limited  for  sudi 
experiments,  he  appropriated  another  to  this  purpose.  His 
stock  of  fruit-trees  and  of  shrubs  still  increasing,  he  filled  a 
third  and  a  fourth  inclosure  with  them.  He  now,  there- 
fore,  possesses  four  different  gardens;  and  this  garden^ 
ing  concern,  which  was  at  first  undertaken  as  matter  of 
amusement,  having  thus  increased  in  magnitude  and  ex- 
pence,  he  has,  of  late  years,  contriv(ed  to  make  it  maintain 
itself,  by  disposing  of  a  part  of  the  superfluous  produce. 
He  told  us,  that  his  stock  at  present  conasts  of  at  least 
80,000  young  fruit-trees ;  and  he  has,  berides,  a  large  col- 
lection  of  ornamental  shrubs,  chiefly  America.    We  or- 
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dered,  for  the  Sodety^s  Experimental   Garden,  about  a 
dozen  of  apple-trees,  and  aB  many  peair-treesy  of  such  new 
kinds  as  he  regarded  as  the  best,  leaving  the  selecboo 
to  himself.     He  has  raised  many  seedling  peach-trees ;  but 
he  said  he  could  boast  only  of  one  of  them  as  possessiiig 
superior  merit :  the  fruit  of  this  one  he  ocmmders  as  exed^ 
ling  in  flavour  and  in  size,  and  the  wood  of  the  tree  as  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  sure  and  amfde  crop.     Of  this  de- 
sirable peach-tree  he  promised  Mr  Macdonald   a  plant 
Among  his  seedling  azaleas,  he  has  procured  one  with 
striped  flowers,  of  which  he  shewed  us  a  painting  made 
in  June  last,  when  the  bush  was  in  blossom.     The  spe- 
cies is  the  common  Azalea  pontica;   but   the  flower  is 
very  curious^  being  coloured  yellow,  pink  and  white,  io 
stripes  or  bands  of  unequal  size :  M.  De  Wulf  therefore 
distinguishes  it  as  var.  iricohr.     A  London  nurseiymaOy 
he  told  us,  had  offered  him  850  francs,  or  nearly  £10 
Sterling,  for  the  entire  possescdon  of  this   fianU  And  of 
the  layers  which  had  been  formed  from   it     At  Ghent, 
this  appeared  a  very  large  sum  to  be  ofiered  for  a  plant; 
but  M.  De  Wulf  felt  so  much  of  the  zeal  of  an  amateitf» 
that  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  axitinuuig 
to  possess  a  stock  of  such  an  ornamental  rarity,  and  be 
therefore  declined  the  bargain.     This  curiosity  we  hope 
aoon  to  introduce  to  the  gardens  of  Edinburgh,  M.  D^ 
Wulf  having  engaged  to  send  us  a  living  spedmen  during 
the  following  season  *. 

After  leaving  this  interesting  old  gentleman,  we  took  a 
pretty  extensive  wdlk  to  a  place  called  La  Coupure,  where 

*  The  plant  has  not  hitherto  arrived ;  but  M.  De  Wulf  haa  written  to  itft 
mentioning  that  he  had  been  much  less  successful  than  he  had  anticipate" 
in  propagating  this  new  variety.  The  price  at  present  is  two  guineas  a 
plant.— JVof.  1619. 
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a  pleasant  promenade  akmg  the  banks  of  a  canal  was  fre- 
quented by  numbers  of  well-dressed  people.  In  returning 
to  our  hotel  by  the  Place  d'*Armes,  we  found  this  extensive 
square  filled  with  rope-dancers,  tumblers,  Merry-Andrews, 
and  gaping  crowds,-^md  the  theatre  open ;  forming  alto- 
gether a  striking  contrast  with  the  decency  observed  on  the 
Sunday  evening  in  our  northern  captal,  where  the  per- 
formance even  of  sacred  music  in  private  parties  never  fails 
to  give  offence  to  the  public,  and  has  been  known  to  call 
forth  the  reprehension  of  the  civil  magistrate.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Church  of  Borne  pays 
attention  rather  to  the  natural  than  to  the  artificial  day,  and 
that  the  sacred  day  is  r^arded  as  elapsed  before  these  even- 
ing sports  commence. 

Beggar9. 

Multitudes  of  mendicants,  male  and  female,  young  and 
old,  assailed  us  wherever  we  went ;  some  with  a  doleful 
*<  Ah  !  myn  Heer,^  others  with  a  flippant  ^^  Pour  Tamour 
de  Bon  Dieu."*^  We  had  seen  a  few  beggars  at  Bruges; 
but  at  Ghent  they  swarm.  They  seem  here  to  appor- 
tion among  themselves  certain  walks;  for  the  BasiKsoo 
(or  Great  Cannon  of  hammered  iron,  16  feet  long,  placed 
in  one  of  the  streets)  did  not  afford  us  a  more  certain 
index  for  distinguishing  the  lanes  leading  to  our  hotel, 
than  did  the  well-known  tones  of  our  ragged  fnends, 
who  never  failed  to  greet  us  with  importunate,  saluta- 
tions. Having  a  general  recollection  of  the  very  diffe- 
rent  account  g^ven  by  Mr  Trotter*,  when  he  viated 
Ghent  as  the  attendant  of  Mr  Fox,  during  the  short  peace 

of  180S,  our  surprise  was  perhi^  greater  than  it  ether- 

,  \ 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Latter  Days  of  Mr  Fox,  p.  83,  &c.  if  here,  ^leaking  of 
Ghent,  he  says,  '*  There  is  here  no  miserable  mansion,  no  wretched  family, 
to  distress  the  feelings  or  shock  the  eye,"  &c. 
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wise  would  have  been.  We  must  conclude,  rither  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  dty  has  gready  dedined,  or  that  the  au- 
dior  viewed  it  with  a  partially  favourable  eye 

Aug.  18. — ^We  next  day  procured  a  ^oiture  to  take  us 
to  the  village  of  Wetteras,  about  ten  miles  south-west  finom 
Ghent,  near  to  which  are  situated  the  villa  of  M.  Hopeo- 
mere,  and  the  baronial  reridoice  of  Madame  Vilain  Qua- 
torze,  both  of  which,  we  had  been  assured  by  our  intelli- 
gent friends  MM.  Vefbfecci  and  De  Wulf,  were  well  deeer- 
ving  of  a  visit  By  the  road-ade,  in  one  place,  Hmpndla 
magna  aj^peared ;  and  in  a  copse-wood,  some  stinted  spe- 
lamens  of  Phyteuma  spcata  ? 

Hopaomere^z  ViBa. 

We  first  came  to  M.  Hopsomere^s.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  lawn,  on  which  two  fine  Deciduous  Cypres- 
ses display  thar  delicate  foliage.  Here;  as  at  Meulemeea- 
ter^s,  we  were  mudi  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
.  head  gardener,  which  again  indicated  poverty  and  ignch 
ranoe :  he  did  not  kndw  the  names  of  many  of  the  plants 
which  he  cultivates ;  and  when  we  wrote  some  of  the  Lii^ 
mean  tides  for  him,  he  shook  his  head,  and  signified  that 
he  bould  not  read  them.  From  the  lawn,  a  gate  iad  bridge 
lead  to  the  grand  shrubbery  and  pleasure-grounds,  for,  as 
usual^  water  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  place.  Here  the 
first  thing  that  arrested  our  attention,  was  a  large  bluiilj) 
of  Lilium  supeirbum^  now  in  full  glory.  Whoi  we  men- 
tion  that  theie  were  at  this  time  mcnne  than  a  thousand 
plants  in  flower,  some  idea  of  Che  brilliant  efT^t  of  this  bed 
of  liKes  may  perhaps  be  imagined. 

All  of  us  feeling  a  predilection,  as  British  horticulturists 
generally  do,  for  evergreen  American  shrubs,  wc  were  very 
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much  gratified  as  we  advanced.  The  scil  and  situation  are 
natiutdly  well  adapted  for  such  plants ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
aA  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  on  entering  these  grounds^ 
one  may  siqppose' himself  suddenly  transported  to  North 
America, — such  is  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  Mag- 
nolias, RhododendrcHis,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  A»J<*a8,  An- 
dromedas,  and  Vaociniums,  and  such  the  profusbn  with 
which  they  are  scattered  over  a  space  between  two  and 
three  acres  in  extent*  They  are  generally  planted  in 
dumps  or  ccHnpartments  of  various  shapes,  with  grass  lawns 
intervening;  sometimes  on  little  islets,  or  on  peninsular 
prcgections ;  for  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  water  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  grounds,  and  coitamunicates  with  the 
exterior  canal.  On  some  occasions,  different  gaiera  are 
grouped  ;  on  others,  several  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
associated ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  the  clump  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  plants  of  the  same  species.  In  one 
place  we  met  with  a  little  grove  of  Magnolia  tripetala,  and 
in  another  with  a  thicket  c£  Rhododendron  ponticum. 

We  never  before  saw  Magnolias  in  such  perfection. 
M.  glauca  and  purpurea  were  particularly  large  and  fine. 
In  Scotland  the  latter  spedes  can  hatdly  exist  in  the  open 
border;  but  here,  one  specimen  measured  at  the  base  no 
less  than  three  feet  in  circumference ;  almost  immediately 
dividing  into  numerous  shoots  or  branches,  and  forming  a 
veiy  fine  head,  the  highest  point  of  which  rose,  by  estima- 
tion, thirty  feet  high.  I^.  acuminata  and  M.  grandiflora 
were  both  likewise  in  great  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  M.  fus* 
cata,  which  requires  to  be  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant 
with  us,  here  stands  in  the  opoi  air.  Two  spedmens  of 
M.  tripetala,  planted  near,  to  eadi  other,  covered  a  ^Moe 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  by  perhaps  half  as  much  in  breadth : 
Mr  Hay  measured  the  stem  of  each  immediately  above  the 
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ground ;  and  found  the  one  to  be  4  feet  6  inches  in  carcum- 
ference ;  the  other,  4  feet  3  inches. 

In  like  manner,  two  plants  only  of  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum  covered  a  large  space  of  ground.  Their  In^andies  had 
intermingled,  so  that  they  formed,  to  ap)jeai«noe,  a  uni- 
form dense  clump;  and  on  putting  aside  the  exterior 
shoots,  the  upright  stems  of  each  p]aiA  were  so  num^ous, 
that  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  the  thicket.  In  the  spring 
season,  or  early  part  of  summer,  this  clump  must  have  pre- 
sented  a  continuous  mass  of  flowers,  producing  a  brilliancy 
and  richness  of  eflect  almost  inconceivable.  The  seed  was 
now  approaching  to  maturity  ;  and  that  it  very  frequently 
ripens,  was  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  seedlings  were  every  where  rising  in  the  soil  beneath  the 
bushes. 

The  American  trees  and  shrubs  occupy  the  lowest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  inclosure.  Where  the  ground  rises 
gently,  and  the  soil  becomes  comparatively  dry,  a  fine 
group  of  dedduous  Cypresses  appears,  the  individual  plants 
being  of  uncommon  size  and  iKauty.  We  measured  one 
of  the  largest :  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  5  feet 
in  drcumference ;  it  continued  nearly  of  the  same  thickness 
for  ten  feet  upwards ;  and  the  bnmches  rose,  by  guess,  to 
the  height  of  40  feet.  Here  the  Tulip-tree  was  seen  in  per- 
fection;  the  flowers  were  in  general  past;  and  in  some 
places  the  fruit  was  fully  formed,  rendering  it  probable 
that,  in  good  seasons,  seeds  might  be  procured  sufficient- 
ly ripe  for  germination,  and  that,  in  this  way,  a  more 
hardy  progeny  might  after  some  generations  be  procured. 

Srireral  plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  «tood  in  the  open 
border.  They  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  cu€  down  by 
the  frost  of  last  winter ;  but  tliey  had  made  very  strong 
shoots  this  season.     They  seldom  produce  flowers,  being. 


u&  we  learned,  more  or  less  injured  eveiy  winter.  We  re^ 
marked,  that  some  of  the  more  tender  spedes  of  LaoniSy 
particularly  L.  Indica  and  L.  bcnrbonica,  had  been  worked 
on  the  TDore  hardy  sassafras  (L.  sassafras),  and  had  attain- 
ed the  siae  of  conmderaUe  trees.  Nyssa  integrifolia,  or 
the  mountain  tupek>,  seemed  to  grow  freely  here ;  some 
specimens  having  risen  to  the  height  of  9  or  10  feet,  whieh 
is  three  times  larger  than  it  commonly  grows  in  Scotland. 
Glethra  alnifolia  was  flourishing  vigo^xmsly,  the  numerous 
stems  being  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  covered  with  spikes 
of  lively  white  flowers.  Calycanthus  floridus,  or  Carolina 
allspice,  had  acquired  nearly  equal  size,  and  was  likewise 
clothed  with  flowers,  which  now  diffused  their  aromatic 
scent  all  around.  Inhere  were  two  varieties ;  one  having 
the  flowers  of  a  dark  dirty  purple,  the  other  of  a  pale  dus- 
ky purple.  Calycanthus  pneoox,  or  Japan  allspice^  of 
more  humble  growth,  appeared  in  the  borders ;  but  it  had 
been  in  flower  eariy  in  the  spring,  being  cfae  of  those  planU 
which,  like  the  mesereon,  put  forth  th^  blossoms  before 
the  leaves. 

From  the  description  already  ^ven,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  natural  and  simple  way, 
and  with  some  degree  of  neatness.  Plain  walks  wind  in 
diffisrent  directions  through  the  grass  lawns;  they  scHoetimes 
also  traverse  the  dug  or  cultivated  compartments,  aild  cross 
^  the  canals  by  bridges  of  various  construction;  The  walks 
are  not  laid  with  gravel,  or  with  any  substitute  for  it :  this 
circumstance  must  render  them  extremely  incommodious 
in  wet  weather.  We  were  now  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
value  of  the  excellent  and  abundant  materials  for  garden- 

^      walks  which  the  gravel-pits  of  Blackheath  had  presented  to 
us  in   the  beginning  of  our  journey.      Where  edgings 

I     are  necessary,  they  are  formed  chiefly  of  Erica  herbacea 
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iuid  of  E.  multiflan^  var.  alba:  the  latter  was  still  in  beau- 
ty^ and  fonned  a  oompact  hedge  of  flowers ;  the  former  was 
now  in  seed,  but  must  have  been  extremely  brilBant  in 
the  spring"  monthly  ^.  F<Nr  the  general  excellence  of  the  e&o^ 
tic  trees  and  shrubs*  it  must  be  confessed  that  Nature  does 
much  more  here  than  Art.  The  soil  and  ntuation  are  elL- 
eeeJBngly  propitious,  and  this  more  than  oompensales  any 
deficiency  in  horticultural  management 

The  principal  artificial  ornament  of  the  place  oonmsts  in 
a  rotunda  with  Ax  Ionic  columns.  It  is  placed  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  grounds,  M  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  whole,  and  also  of  a  oonsideraUe  extent  of  the  sulf^ 
rounding  country.  Beneath  the  temple  is  a  cave,  having 
the  walls  formed  of  irr^ularly-shaped  balls  or  ooncretiona 
o£  argillaceous  stony  matter :  these  are  brought  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  country^  where  they  are  found  amdiig 
the  sand.  A  sinuous  pikasage,  only  obscurely  liglited, 
leads  to  a  sombre  chamber,  whefe  a  female  figure  in  bas 
relief  is  seen  reclining  on  a  tomb,  in  lUi  attitude  of  grief. 
The  presence  of  water  increases  the  gloom :  a  branch  from 
one  of  the  canals  is  made  to  enter  the  cave,  and  Ar  little 
bridge  of  ifock^work  aflRords  the  mains  of  passing  it 

From  the  size,  and  i^ipearance  of  many  of  the  exotic 
itites  and  bushes,  this  garden  of  Mr  Hopsomere^s  has  evi- 
dently been  longer  established  than  any  we  have  yet  seen 
kbout  Ghent;  and  from  it,  the  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
American  plants  his  probably  spread  to  the  ndghboar- 
fadod. 


*  At  die  iMW  Botank  G«iden  of  Glaigim,  our  eoamon  ntUve  iMttii, 
BHca  wlguiALiiL  is  employed  for  liDRnliig  the  edging  to  a  Uoge  caapuu 
tnent  appropriated  to  plants  which  require  bog-eoiL  The  eilbct  is  clodUent ; 
Snd  the  heath^ging  is  Amod  to  bear  bting  dressed  with  the  shears,  like 
dwarfvbox. 
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Sea^  qf  Madame  YUain  XIV. 

We  now  passed  the  Scheldt  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
soon  reached  the  fine  seat  of  Madame  Vilain  Qualone.  Till 
we  witnessed  the  American  grounds  of  M.  Hopsomeve,  o«ir 
tepectations  concerning  the  state  of  gardraing  in  this  richoft 
part  of  Flanders,  had  beeH  rather  disappointed,  aild  our 
minds  had  reoaved  an  unfavour^le  impresfiion.  Now^ 
however,  we  began  to  alter  our  opinion ;  and  the  first  as- 
pect of  the  Place  of  this  Lady  (for  it  well  deserves  the 
name  of  a  place)  convinced  us,  that  this  day^s  excursioti 
was  likely  to  be  well  repaid. 

Having  inquired  for  ihe  chief  gardener,  a  young  man  of 
a  lively  and  intelligent  appearance  soon  jcnned  us,  and,  on 
being  i^rised  of  our  wishes,  invited  us  to  inspect  every 
part  of  the  establishment  under  his  direction* 

The  mansion-house  is  built  in  the  Flemish  style,  and  is 
closely  surrounded  with  a  moat,  so  that  it  seems  to  rise 
from  among  the  water.  The  flower-garden  and  pleasdre- 
grounds  are  situated  imknediatdy  to  the  westward  of  the 
house,  and  the  kitchen^-garden  on  the  east.  The  most 
striking  object  in  the  flower-f;arden  is  a  magnificent  suitb 
of  glazed  houses  fi>r  plants,  extending  altinost  two  hundred 
feet  in  length.  In  the  centte  is  a  green-house,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  long ;  on  each  sid^  are  hot4iou8es>  about  fif. 
ty  feet  in  length.  The  breadth  of  thJ^  houses  is  soni^what 
more  than  thirty  feet.  Flues  pass  along  both  at  die  back 
and  front  of  the  houdtes.  As  is  customary  in  well  \sm» 
structed  houses  in  Britain,  the  flues  are  every  whei«  raised 
a  few  inches  above  the  floor  *.    The  greenhouse  is  entered 


*  The  «ftvantage8  of  this  constrnction  are  pretty  well  known ;  but  as 
likf  have  not  always  been  attended  to,  Ihey  may  bd  recounted  In  a  single 
sentence.    Air  being  only  a  sldw  conductor  of  heat,  compared  with  compact 
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from  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  wooden  Btepe,  which  are  pro- 
bably removed  during  winter,  being  intended  only  for  carry- 
ing in  and  out  the  plants.  The  gardetier^s  entrance  is  by  the 
western  extremity ;  and  the  family  have  access  in  a  diile- 
lent  way,  immediately  to  be  noticed.    The  height  from  the 
ground  is  very  considerable,  the  floor  for  the  plants  being 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor  of  the  houses  upon 
two  rows  of  brick  pillars  and  groin  arches.     We  have  now 
to  mention,  that  this  grand  range  acquired  great  additional 
interest  in  our  eyes,  when  we  discovered  that  it  was  cal<n]- 
lated  to  communicate,  directly  and  under  cover,  with  the 
mansion-house.     This  communication  is  aocomplidied  by 
means  of  a  splendid  passage  or  gallery.     The  gallery  is 
suppOTted  by  ardies  thrown  over  the  piece  of  water  which 
surrounds  the  house,  and  on  the  bosom  of  which  a  handU 
some  pleasure-boat  was  at  this  time  floating  with  its  pen- 
dant displayed.     It  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  is  adorned 
with  pictures,  statues  and  casts;  and  between  these  arc 
placed  chairs  and  sofas  of  various  shapes.     The  eflect 
of  the  whole  is  much  heightened  by  means  of  a  large 
mirror,  atuated  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  so  placed  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  picture-gallery,  the  two  hot-houses,  and 
the  vast  greenhouse.     Other  mirrors  are  so  dlisposed  as  to 
multifdy  ad  itffinUum  the  surrounding  objects.    During  the 
early  part  of  the  evenings  of  winter,  we  learned  that  nume- 
rous lamps  are  hung,  both  in  the  gallery  and  over  a  central 
walk  in  the  plant-houses,  so  as  to  display  the  varied  and 
verdant  foliage  at  that  dead  season  of  the  year.     This  en- 
chantingly  reireshing  scene  can  be  enjoyed  night  afW 

•olid  bodieSi  whieh  conduct  it  rapidly,  the  intervention  of  a  atntum  of  air 
between  the  bottom  of  the  flue  and  the  floor  of  the  house,  aaves  the  beat 
iroin  being  quickly  abstracted,  and  enables  it  to  pass  onwards,  and  be 
dually  given  forth  from  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  flue. 
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ni^t  without  injury  to  the  plants,  which  remain  snug  in 
their  destined  winter-quarters,  and  are  never  touched  by 
the  household  servants  *.  At  this  season,  the  greater  part 
of  the  greenhouse  plants  w^e  set  abroad  in  the  walks  and 
benders;  but  better  taste  was  shewn  here  than  in  some 
other  greenhouses  which  we  had  lately  visited,  for  a  few 
plants  were  still  left  to  adorn  the  house.  Among  those 
may  be  noticed  several  large  oleanders  (Nerium  oleander)^ 
of  the  rarest  varieties,  with  double  white,  and  also  with 
double  purple  blossoms;  and  Passiflora  incamata,  which 
was  now  in  flower.  There  was  also  a  stage  for  carna- 
tions, containing  several  choice  flowers,  now  in  perfection* 
Oiie  instance  of  very  bad  taste  in  decoration,  we  must  not 
conceal :  it  consists  in  placing  among  the  taller  greenhouse 
plants  several  gigantic  human  figures,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  formed  of  basket-work,  and  in  the  full  dress  of  the 
court  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ! 

The  hot- house  next  to  the  dwelling-house  is  provided  widi 
a  tan-pit,  or  is  fitted  up  as  a  stove,  and  contains  a  large  col- 
lection ofEast  fmd  West  India  plants,  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
The  piqNiw-tree  (Carica  papaya)  was  at  this  time  in  flowerf . 

*  When  valuable  greenhouse  plants-  are  exhibited  in  ball-rooms,  or  at 
nand  entertainments,  they  seldom  escape  damase.  The  most  maimificent 
specimen  of  flliHi  Pme  (Araucaria  ^^pttb)  at  Kew  Gardens,  was  irretrie- 
vably injuredDy  its  presence  at  a  single  gala  at  Carlton-House,  owing  to  the 
servants  having  very  imprudently  attached  lamps  to  the  branches  of  the 
tree* 

-f  A  small  quantity  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  rubbed  upon  butchers-meat, 
greatly  intenerates  it,  without  injuring  its  quality,— a  singular  property,  of 
which  the  West  Indian  housewife  has  long  availed  herself,  although  the  fact 
has  been  so  little  attended  to  in  this  countxy,  as  not  even  to  be  hinted  at  in 
Professor  Martyn*s  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary.  Three  or  fimr  plants,  of 
diiftrent  sizes  and  ages,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  succeed  each  other,  mjght  easi- 
ly have  a  place  in  every  large  stove )  and  if  beef  and  mutton  may  be  made 
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Some  jpimento-trees  (MyrtUs  pimenta),  about  twdve  feet  in 
height,  pleased  us  much ;  and  a  large  spadm^i  of  the  rare 
dunamon-tree  of  Ceybm  (Laurus  cinnamomuin),  which  had 
been  procured  when  the  Dutch  had  settlements  there,  was 
very  gratifying.  Passiflora  angustifolia  of  Hortus  Kewen- 
as,  hung  in  festoons  irom  the  rafters,  and  was  now  coyer- 
ed  with  flowers.  The  hot-house  at  the  fat^ther  extremity 
contains  chiefly  some  of  the  palm  tribe,  and  tender  succu- 
lent  plants.  Two  specimens  of  the  sago-pahn  (Cycas  re- 
yoluta)  are  admirable;  being  allowed  ample  space,  they 
extend  their  beautiful  pinnated  fronds  without  restraint 
Several  plants  of  Cactus  grandiflorus  were  very  luxuiiant, 
and  had  recently  produced  many  flowers.  Part  of  this 
hot-house  is  fitted  up  as  an  aviary,  chiefly  for  sin^g-Inrds 
of  warm  climates,  though  we  observed  also  some  domesti- 
cated quiuls  and  turtle-doves.  In  this  aviary,  diflerent 
sorts  of  common  evergreen  shrubs  are  planted^  for  the 
birds  to  perch  upon. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhouse  and  hot-houses  being  ele- 
vated about  nine  feet,  and  supported  on  groin  arches,  as 
already  noticed,  there  are  necessarily  extensive  apartments 
below.  Here  the  furnaces  are  situated  ;  and  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  fhis  establishment  for  exotic  gar^ 
dening  may  perhaps  be  imparted,  by  mentioning  the  simple 
fact,  ^lat  nine  furnaces  are  employed  in  heating  the  J^ge. 
Owing  to  the  same  circumstance  of  the  height  of  the  floors, 
an  opportunity  has  been  found  of  forming  a  suite  ct  small 
peach  and  grape  houses  in  front  of  the  lai^ge  hot-houses. 
The  peach-trees,  which  are  trained  to  the  back  walls, 

io  FrwmMn  vmI  aiid  hnnbi  and  old  pouloy  be  rendered  as  tender  as  chickens, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  papaws  would  certainly  not  be  iU  employed.  The 
late  Dr  Holder  has  given  an  account  of  the  inteneratiiig  eiftct  of  the  papaw 
juice,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Wemeruin  Memoirs. 
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are  too  mudi  cramped  or  confined.  The  yines  are  plant- 
ed on  the  outfflde  of  the  house,  and  the  young  shoots 
are  trained  upright  to  poles  in  the  open  sir;  the  shoots 
of  the  preceding  year  being  laid  down  and  taken  un* 
der  the  glass  to  produce  fruit  Here,  as  at  the  aeat  cif 
the  Baron  de  Vroeylande,  formerly  mentioned,  p.  02.,  the 
vines  thus  treated  are  i^kly  and  Wjeak.  Still  in  front  of  these 
peach-houses  or  vineries,  is  a  row  of  melcm  and  cucun^ber 
frames.  The  combined  effect  of  the  wi^ole  is  rather  sur- 
prising than  pleaang :  we  see,  as  it  were,  a  sloping  hill  of 
glass ;  we  wonder  at  the  disregard  of  expence,  and  are  for- 
cibly  reminded,  that  in  the  Netherlands  there  is  no  duty 
on  that  article  of  manufacture. 

In  the  greenhouse  an  album  is  kept,  in  which  vi^tants 
are  requested  to  entep  their  names,  and  we  accordingly  in- 
scribed ours.     Madame  Vilain  Quatorze  herself  soon  after- 
wards entered.     Having  inspected  the  book,  she  signified 
her  approbation  of  our  visit,  and  courtesi^d  to  us  as  we  pass- 
ed.    This  lady  is  advanced  in  years ;  but  sdll  enjoys,  with 
great  relish,  thp  beauties  of  vegetable  nature.     She  super- 
intends with  zeal  the  cultivation  of  her  extensive  stores  of 
exotic  plants,  and  shews  all  the  keenness  of  youth*  in  add- 
ing any  thing  new  or  curious  to  her  ample  collectiop.     She 
has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  a  head-gardener;     We 
found  Pierre  GrOthard  f  for  sqch  was  his  name)  quite  a  con- 
trast tp  those  whom  we  had  hitherto  met  in  this  country. 
He  was  well  informed  and  curious ;  anxious  to  communi- 
cate biformation,  and  equally  ready  to  learn  from  us. 
The  healthy  state  of  the  greenhouse  and  hot-house  plants, 
and  the  general  neatness  of  the  place,  shewed  that  he  un- 
derstood his  business  as  a  gardener ;  and  It  was  pleasing  to 
hear  him  modestly  ascribe  the  praise  to  his  liberal  mis- 
tress. 


-.V* 
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While  Mr  Macdonald  and  I  were  inspecting  the  plants^ 
and  conversing  with  Pierre,  Mr  Hay  occupied  himself  in 
drawing  a  plan  of  the  suite  of  hot-houses^  and  a  section  of 
one  part^  ascertaining  the  distances  partly  by  padng  and 
pardy  by  actual  measurement.  At  the  same  time,  he  took 
an  eye-sketch  of  the  grounds  immediately  around  the  house. 
The  annexed  engravings  of  these,  will  convey  a  much  move 
distinct  idea  of  the  place,  than  could  be  communicated  by 
any  description. 

Plate  II. 

Ground-Plan  of  the  Suite  of  Hot-Houses^  and  Eye-Sketch 
impart  of  the  Pleasure-Grounds  at  Wetteren^  by  Mr  Hay. 

A,  Hot-house  for  exotic  plants. 

B,  Aviary,  with  shrubs  for  the  birds  to  perch  upon. 

C,  Gardener^s  room. 

P,  Greenhouse.     <2,  Entrance  by  fii^t  of  wooden  steps. 
£,  Stove  for  exotic  plants. 

F,  Dry  stove. 

G,  Picture  gallery,  of  a  considerable  hdght.      It  hfs  an 

arched  roof,  and  is  lighted  from  the  top. 

H,  Dwelling-house. 

I,  A  large  mirror  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  passage; 
Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  the  houses 
gallery,  greenhouse  and  stoves,  at  the  places  marked 
thus  +.  When  lighted,  the  whole  line,  from  the  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  must  be  reflected  by  the  mir- 
ror. 

K  K,  Grape  and  peach  houses.  Peach-trees  are  planted  at 
the  back  wall  of  each,  and  vines  at  the  front. 

L  L  L  L,  Pits  for  greenhouse  and  stove  plants. 

M  M,  Pits  for  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  tender  plants. 

N,  Large  bam. 
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O,  Stables  and  cow-houses. 

P',  Part  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

Q,  Part  of  tlie  pine-apple  stoves. 

R,  Com  fields,  under  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  hemp,  &c. 

The  principal  floor  of  the  house  and  the  picture-ffalleiy 
9r^  ^pon  the  same  level.  But  there  is  a  rise  of  a  few  steps 
tq  the  floors  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  which  are  elevated 
above  the  ground  more  than  nine  feet.  The  grape  and 
peach  houses  E  K,  with  the  pits  L  L  L  L,  and  M  M,  are 
on  the  ground  level. 

Plate  III. 

Section  of  the  WeH  End  of  the  Hot-Houses^  at  A  of 

Plate  11. 

A  B,  Vines  plated  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  the 
shoots  trained  to  trellises  or  poles  during  the  summer. 

A  C,  The  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year  taken  into 
the  bouse  to  produce  fruit. 

D,  Door  by  which  the  gardener  has  access  to  the  hot-houses. 

N,B.  The  plan  and  section  were  taken  in  a  hurried 
manner ;  the  greater  part  by  pacing,  the  remainder  by 
actual  measurement ;  the  house,  gallery  and  grounds, 
by  the  eye. 

The  grounds  are  so  varied  and  extensive,  that  to  describfe 
them  in  detail  would  be  impossible.  Water  forms  one  of 
the  principal  ornamjenta ;  but  too  much  use  has  probably 
been  made  of  it.  It  is  conducted  by  flexuous  canals  in  al- 
most every  direction,  and  is  here  and  there  allowed  to  ex- 
pand  into  little  lakes.  It  was  justly  observed  by  Mr  Hay, 
that  had  the  sweeps  of  the  canals  been  fewer  and  more 
gentle,  and  all  sudden  turning  and  twisting  avoided^  the 
effect  would  have  l)een  greatly  superior. 

F 
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Among  the  ornamental  structures  may  be  mentioned  a 
kind  of  triple  bridge,  and  a  lolly  pagoda.  The  bridge 
passes  over  the  canal,  at  a  place  where  it  diverges  into  three 
branches;  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  structure,  by 
concaving  the  three  arches  to  spring  from  the  three  angles 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  all  to  meet  in  the  centre. 
At  this  central  point,  several  neat  columns  support  a  slight 
dome  over  a  drcular  space,  and  form  it  into  a  lund  of 
temple.  The  sketch  in  Plate  IV.,  although  partly  done 
from  memory,  will  convey  a  more  distinct  idea  than  the 
most  laboured  description. 

Plate  IV. 

ABC,  Plan  of  the  bridge. 

D,  A  drcular  seat  around  the  middle  column* 

The  chateau  is  situated  in  the  direction  of  the  letter  E 
To  the  north  of  the  house,  the  canal  expands  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  forms  a  fine  sheet  of  water;  and 
the  bridge  is  seen  in  an  angular  direction  from  the  nor- 
thern windows  of  the  chateau. 

The  pagoda  is  situated  close  by  this  bridge,  and  is  an 
el^ant  building.  It  surmounts  the  ice-house;  and  thus 
converts  into  an  ornament,  what,  in  this  flat  country)  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  have  disguised,  or  prevented 
from  appearing  as  an  ugly  bump. 

The  offices,  conasting  of  a  large  barn,  with  staUes  and 
oow-houses,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  principal  windows  of 
the  house  (N  and  O  in  the  phm),  and  only  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  it.  To  our  eyes  they  appeared  much  out  of 
place,  and  far  from  ornamental^ — detracting  considerap 
bly  from  the  character  of  the  lawn,  otherwise  sufficiaitly 
drcumseribed.    The '  motive  for  placing  them  here,  seems 
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to  have  been  the  secarity  against  depredations  or  sudden 
attacks,  afforded  by  the  surrounding  moat 

In  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  the  grounds,  we  came 
to  a  small  neat  cottage ;  from  the  little  windows  of  whidi, 
one  looks  out  upon  the  real  countiy, — ^with  smiling  hamr 
lets  in  view,— peasants  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
— 4md  cows  grazing  in  extensive  meadows ;  a  broad  canal, 
m  some  places  with  a  single  row  of  large  trees,  forming,  as 
usual,  the  only  boundary  of  the  place,  instead  of  a  wall,  or 
a  hedge,  or  a  stripe  of  planting,  as  in  England. 

A  splendid  Palladian  bridge,  having  the  roof  supported 
by  marble  columns,  and  with  stone  sphinxes  at  each  end, 
conducted  us,  on  our  return,  toward  a  summer-house,  the 
windows  of  which  have  the  panes  stained  of  different  co- 
lours,— the  yellow  glass,  in  particular,  producing  a  very 
rich  and  warm  effect,  from  bdng  now  touched  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  dechning  sun,  scattered  and  partly  in- 
tercepted by  the  neighbouring  trees.  In  a  lawn  not  far 
from  the  house,  stands  a  dmJar  aviaiy,  formed  of  wire. 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth.  Ill  the  centre  is  an  upright  pole,  with  cross 
perches  for  the  birds.  The  only  inhabitants,  at  this  time, 
were  some  turtle-doves. 

The  vegetable  ornaments  of  the  extensive  garden-groimds 
are  in  general  of  the  most  select  kinds.  The  shrubs  are 
disposed  in  clumps,  of  various  sizes.  The  American  plants 
are  fine,  being  surpassed  only  by  those  at  the  villa  of 
M  .Hopsomere,  formerly  described.  Ceanothus  Ameri- 
canus,  or  New  Jersey  Tea^tree,  which,  in  the  best  districts 
of  England,  reaches  only  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  was 
here  fully  ten  feet  high.  Cephalanthus  ocddentalis,  or 
American  button- wood,  had  attained  nearly  the  same  size. 
Among  the  larger  trees,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  weqping 

f2 
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birch  (Betula  alba,  var.  fi)  ha4  a  very  picturesque  effect, 
A  compartment  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  more  hardy 
oriental  plants,  either  shrubby  or  herbaceous;  and  here 
many  natives  of  the  Levant,  {)£  Hungary,  Tfutary,  and 
Japan,  are  pollected  together.  Even  the  Nicker-tree,  or 
Guilandjna  bonduc,  seem?  here  to  be  acclimated  A  very 
long  border  is  appropriated  to  all  sorts  of  vari^at^  trees, 
shrubs  and  h^rbac^us  pl^ts ;  and  the  assemblage  of  these 
surpassed,  both  in  number  and  variety,  any  ccJlecdonof  the 
kind  which  we  had  ever  seen. «  From  remarking  the  vigour 
of  many  of  the  plants  in  which  the  foliage  was  strongly  va^ 
negated,  we  could  not  help  dissenting  from  those  physiolo- 
gists, who  have  ascribed  all  sorts  of  variegation  merdy  to 
debility ;  and  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Knight,  that 
there  must  be  two  kinds  of  variegation,  one  conqectod  with 
disease^  ai^d  the  other  quite  consbtent  with  the  healthy  stato 
of  the  plant. 

In  the  flower-borders  immediately  in  front  of  the  hot- 
ho,uses,  were  some  very  showy  annual  plants ;  such  as  the 
^qinus  communis  or  castor-oil  plant,  in  full  flower,  and  two 
species  of  Zinnia,  Z,  multiflora  and  elegans,  the  latter  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  rather  uncommon.  Numbers  of 
these  had  been  raised  on  a  hot-bed,  and  afterwards  planted 
out :  they  were  here  much  more  luxuriant  than  they  usual- 
ly appear  in  our  gafd^ns.  The  genus  Dahlia  was  likewiae 
very  ornamental,  particularly  ^om^  double  flo^^red  varie- 
ties, both  pale  and  dark  purple. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  mansion-house  is  the  kitchen-ga^ 
den  which  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  On  three  sides  i( 
is  protected  by  brick  walls,  against  which  are  trained  peac^ 
and  nectarine  trees,  and  some  vines.  On  the  side  next  thf^ 
house,  the  only  defence  is  the  broad  canal  already  mentipiv- 
ed.     There  is  in  this  garden  a  pine  apple  stove,  of  sma}l 
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^^nensions  ;-^but  this  we  could  not  wait  to  examine  t  eyen«> 
ihg  was  fast  approaching,  and  we  had  to  return  many  miles 
to  Ghetit,  by  a  road  little  frequented,  in  most  places  buried 
among  trees,  and  altogether  ilot  the  fittest  for  nocturnal 
tittvelling. 

The  farm  is  ^tuated  in  front  of  the  chateau,  iminedi- 
ately  on  the  outside  of  the  moat  Some  of  the  crops 
wetre  to  our  eyes  of  an  unusual  character ;  and  the  novel- 
ty of  their  appearance,  perhaps,  not  only  concealed  the 
deformity  of  placing  a  farm  there,  but  converted  it  into 
something  rather  agreeable.  We  were  certainly  grati- 
fied at  seeing  a  large  field  of  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa), 
now  in  flill  luxurianz;^,  for  this  is  a  crop  seldom  or  never  at- 
tempted in  Sootl^d,-^&nd  ablblutely  delighted  to  meet  with 
a  small  field  of  Indian  ix)m  (Zea  iha^^s),  now  shooting  into 
ear ;  for  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  crop  of  this  nature. 
Probably  this  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  the  extreme  nor- 
thern Kmits  of  the  zbne  within  which  muze  may  be  cultivated. 

Our  apprehenaons  as  to  the  improprie^  of  allowing 
bursi^lves  to  be  benighted  on  the  road,  proved  not  ill- 
lounded ;  for  we  met  with  some  trouble  from  two  fellows, 
who  had  dogged  us  from  Ghent  in  the  inoming,  and  who 
how  returned  in  bur  train,  having  regaled  themselves  libe- 
rally at  the  cabaret  with  our  postillion,  doubtless' at  our  ex- 
pencev  They  spoke  French,  and  boasted  that  they  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor.  Although  they  tried 
in  various  ways  to  irritate  bs,  is  they  did  not  presume  to 
offer  any  actual  violence  (for  repelling  which,  however,  we 
judged  it  prudent  to  hold  ourselves  constantly  in  readi- 
ness), it  is  posrible  that  they  may  have  been  police-spies 
of  the  government  We  had  hoped  that  this  sort  of  espio- 
nage  had  ceased  in  the  Netherlands  upon  the  accession  of 
the  present  king. 
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The  very  limited  portion  of  time  which  we  are  able  to 
dedicate  to  our  tour,  obliges  us  here  to  take  leave  of  Ghent 
We  do  so  with  some  feelings  of  r^et ;  having  seen 
enough  to  convince  us,  that  longer  residence,  and  more  pa- 
tient investigation,  might  afford  both  to  the  gardener  and 
the  husbandman  much  useful  information. 

a 

Miscellaneous  Observations. — Markets ;  Succory j  S^-  Sfc, 
We  have,  during  our  stay,  daily  visited  the  green-mar- 
ket.   Next  to  the  fine  cauliflower  already  mentioned,  the 
best  culinary  production  seems  to  l3e  Carrots,  which  are 
uniformly  dean  and  healthy,  and  remarkably  juicy,  sur- 
passing in  quality  those  which  we  saw  at  Bruges.     The 
orange-coloured  variety  is  not  uncommon ;    but  the  red 
carrot,  with  us  styled  fleld-carrot,  seems  to  be  more  gene- 
rally cultivated.     M.  De  Cock  mentioned,  that  it  is  custo- 
mary to  sow  some  of  the  seed  of  these  red  carrots  on  hotr 
beds  about  New  Yearns  day,  and  thus  to  have  young  roots 
for  use  in  February  and  March.     A  full  crop  is  sown  in 
the  gardens  in  March  and  April,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  fine  carrots  appear  plentfuUy  on  the  stalls.    The 
excellence  may  in  a  great  measure  dep^id  on  the  favour- 
able nature  of  the  soil ;  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
procure  some  of  the  Ghent  carrot-seed.     M.  De  Cock  also 
mentioned  a  kind  of  Early  Pea,  the  seeds  of  which  ripen  in 
July ;  and  added,  that  the  new  peas,  sown  in  that  m(Xith, 
yield  a  crop  in  September  of  the  same  year,— 'vegetation 
going  on  very  rapidly  at  that  warm  season,  and  this  va- 
riety nmning  very  quickly  into  flower  and  cod. — The  Ear- 
ly Potatoes  here  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Edinbuigh 
market.    Kitchen  vegetables  are  in  general  cheap  in  Ghent; 
but  the  unfavourable  season  has  raised  the  prices.     Pease, 
beans,  and   other  pulse,  are   sold  by  the   French  mea- 
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sures :  the  hectolitre,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  three  English 
bushels,  costs  at  present  from  15  to  18  florins  (from  258. 
to  SOs.  English).  This  is  conadered  as  very  dear  at 
Ghent 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  Succory  is  cultivated 
in  still  greater  quantity  than  near  Bruges.  Our  intelli- 
gent, acquaintances  here,  confirm  the  account  which  we  for- 
merly received  of  the  various  uses  to  which  the  crop  is  ap- 
plied. The  large  roots  are  cleaned,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces  of  nearly  equal  azes.  These  are  carefuUy  dried  hi 
an  oven,  so  as  to  retain  their  plumpness,  or  avoid  shrivel- 
ling. As  needed,  they  are  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grind- 
ing. The  infusion  of  this  powder  is  used  by  the  lower  or- 
ders as  a  breakfast  beverage ;  but  all  the  better  sort  of  the 
common  people  employ  it  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  West  India  coffee.  Many  profess  to  give  to  the  muL- 
ture  the  preference  over  pure  coffee ;  it  being  thought  that 
the  succory  communicates  to  the  infusion  the  power  of  act- 
ing as  a  gentle  diuretic.  The  leaves,  and  such  roots  as  are 
too  small  for  being  prepared  as  coffee,  are  ^veu  to  cattle, 
especially  to  milch  cows,  which  are  here  kept  in  the  house 
in  great  numbers.  Succory  is  likewise  employed  as  a  win- 
ter salad.  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  plants  being 
raised  with  balls  of  earth  at  the  approach  of  winter,  are 
heaped  around  with  sand,  in  some  cellar  or  close  out-house, 
from  which  frost  and  light  are  equally  excluded.  Here  the 
plants  continue  to  vegetate ;  and  the  leaves  produced  be- 
ing tender  and  blanched,  are  much  relished  as  a  salad  from 
December  to  February.  From  the  whiteness  produced  by 
blanching,  this  salad  has  got  the  name^df  Barbe.de  Capucm. 

M«  Verbecq  spoke  of  the  ^*  new  sortof  Colza  introduced 
at  Ghent  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.^  This,  we  found,  was  the 
Ruta  baga  or  Swedish  turnip,  till  then  (1815)  unknown  in 
Flanders.     It  was  found  more  hardy  than  the  cole,  and 
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the  seeds  are  siud  to  afford,  by  crushing,  cxl  in  as  great 
quantity,  and  of  equal  quality. 

The  market  for  butchers-meat  here,  is  kept  extremay 
neat  and  clean;  no  offensive  streams  of  blood  are  to  be 
seen,  every  thing  of  that  sort  ~  being  confined  to  the 
shambles*.  Each  dealer  in  meat  keeps  a  carpenter's 
plane,  with  which  he  daily  shaves  the  surface  of  the  table 
of  his  stall ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  the  market  in  the 
morning,  would  be  apt  to  think  that  all  the  taJbles  were 
new.  The  meat  offered  for  sale  is  divided  into  sudi  smaD 
pieces,  that  an  English  housewife  would  search  the  market 
in  viun  for  what  she  would  deem  a  respectable  roast  Theie 
is  a  d^ree  of  delicacy  even,  in  this  practice  of  minute  divi- 
sicm ;  the  fragments  presented  at  table  never  recalling  the 
idea  of  the  part  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong. 

The  ^fi>reign  appearances  have  increased  at  GheDt— 
The  small  mirrors^  which  we  observed  placed  angularly 
at  the  sides  of  some  windows  in  Bruges,  are  very  ge- 
neral here.  Persons  sitting  near  the  windows  thus  see 
fXL  that  pai^es  in  the  street,  or  ascertain  the  visitant  who 
knocks  at  the  door,  without  looking  oMi.'-^Archcry  is  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  men.  Several  imitations  of 
birds  are  placed  at  the  top  of  a  very  long  pole,  placed  up- 
rights  and  the  marksmen  endeavour  to  dislodge  these  birds 
with  tiieir  arrows.^  Siich  popinjay  poles  are  to  be  seen 
both  at  Ostend  and  Bruges ;  but  they  are  here  more  com- 
mon.— In  place  of  carts,   the  quays  of  the  canals  are 

*  In  Uie  Edinbux^  poultry-market  Uie  gutter  is  often  seen  nioniiv  with 
Mood,  wann  from  the  arteries  of  some  unhappy  pig,  whotte  quivering  acresntf 
at  the  same  time  assail  the  ear.  EVeh  the  agonized  writhing  of  tdftcj* 
and  dnckt  ought  not  to  be  idtncssed  in'  a  jkibUc  jliarkfet.  As  soon  as  space 
can  be  procured,  we  doubt  not  that  this  evil  will  be  temedied  by  tbc  piibUt- 
qnitiBd  rulers  of  our  northern  capitaL 
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crowded  with  long  narrow  waggons,  having  lofty  orna- 
mented backs,  like  stems  of  dhips.  Very  exact  representa^ 
tions  of  such  waggons  may  often  be  seen  in  the  passages  of 
t)ie  Dutch  masters ;  the  form  of  them  having  probably  un- 
dergone no  change  for  centuries  past— In  Ghent,  the  prepa- 
rations for  shoeing  a  horse  are  so  formidable,  or  the  animal 
is  secured  with  such  precaution  in  a  strong  wooden  fraipe 
or  case,  that,  at  first,  we  could  bot  help  thinking  that  the 
farrier  was  about  to  let  blood  or  draw  a  tooth,  and  were  ra- 
ther surprised  to  find  thtft  only  a  shoe  was  to  be  fastened. 
«-The  manufacture  of  lace  has,  we  understandj  vanished 
boat  this  place,  and  been  replaced  by  that  of  cotton ;  no- 
wise, it  is  believed,  to  the  advantage  of  the  morals  of  the 
young  females  employed,  who  are  thus  brought  tc^ther 
in  great  numbers,  instead  of  working,  as  formerly,  in  the 
houses  qf  their  parents.— -There  is  a  large  iron  manufac- 
tiMy  in  the  immediate  neighbpurhood  of  the  city,  the  most 
considerable,  we  understand,  in  this  part  of  Flanders. 

De  Bussche  and  Son  are  the  booksellers  or  publishers  in 
whose  shop  any  agricultural,  statistical^  or  horticultural 
work,  regarding  the  Low  Countries,  is  mo^t  likely  to  be 
met  with.«— We  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  dearth  of 
•newspapers.  The  common  people  seem  never  to  think  of 
such  things.  What  a  contrast  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow^ 
or  London !  If  the  extensive,  circulation  of  ncw^pers 
sometimes  promote  the  aptitude  to  political  ferment,  we 
must  not  fi>rget)  that .  muth  of  the  superiority  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  Britain  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
f^  these  rivulets  of  intelligence,^  as  Dr  Johnson  beautiiul- 
iy  s^les  them,  ^  which  are  continually  trickling  among 
us,  which  any  otife  may  catch,  and  of  which  every  one  pat. 
take&'' 
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From  Gheni-to  Ankoerp. 

Aug.  19.— We  left  Ghent  about  5  A.  M.  for  Antvoji 
Even  at  this  early  hour,  the  lower  ardera  were  humiog 
to  matiiiB ;  and  tboc^  it  was  scarcely  dayJight,  a  pone 
cfb^gars  did  not  fail  to  attend  us,  and  to  proflferyatTcrf 
easy  rates,  the  benefit  of  dieir  prayers  fof  the  prospoitjr  ^ 
our  journey. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  this  mofning  w 
extremely  well  cultivated.  The  sul  b  naturally  fi^t,  ff 
even  sandy ;  but  agticultund  industry  has  rendered  itfa' 
tile.  The  surface  continued  quite  level.  The  centre  of  * 
high  road,  to  the  breadth  of  about  fifteen  feet,  is  paved  wHk 

stones  ImMight  chiefly  from  Fontaine  PEv^ue  near  (A^ 
rcM.  This  forms  the  chauMee  properly  so  called;  itito^ 
cu{ned  by  waggons  and  by  cBBgenceSf  which  in  this  oood* 
try  resemble  waggons.  Spaces  of  equal  breadth  whh  it 
chauss^  and  often  much  broader,  are  left  on  each  mv, 
lud  <Hily  with  sand :  these  are  used  by  equestrians,  >v 
fiequendy  by  persons  travdling  in  cabricJets.  In  gencfal, 
there  are  rows  of  ti^  on  the  exterior  margins,  chiefly  dn 
and  ash ;  and  frequently  there  are  ditches  full  of  ^^> 
beyond  these.  Copjnces  of  oak  and  alder  abound.  Smsu 
orchards,  containing  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trecS) 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  country  '^  ^ 
vrooded. 

Having,  after  travelling  for  between  three  and  fi)or  hours 
thought  it  time  to  inquire  about  breakfast,  got  conAi/^ 
assured  us  that  he  was  not  in  the  practicexyf  mab^S  * 
halt  for  such  a  meal,  but  added,  that  we  might  snatco 
a  cup  of  coffee  while  our  horses  were  dianging.  This^ 
effected  at  a  little  village  called  Sinay,  not  far  from  ^ 
numerous  small  canals  of  Moerbeke.     We  now  eoter^ 
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the  Country  of  Waes,  accounted  one  of  the  richest  in 
Flanders,  and  reminding  us  of  the  finest  parts  of  East 
Lothian.  The  road  was  skirted  with  hawthorn  hedges; 
in  some  places  intermixed  with  sweet-briar,  in  others  with 
common  dogwood  and  purpng-buckthom.  Before  mid* 
day  we  reached  the  ferry  station  called  Flanders  Head 
(THe  de  Flandresjf  frcnn  which  we  had  only  to  cross 
the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp,  being  a  passage  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Near  to  this,  we  saw  some 
of  the  sluices  and  dikes,  by  opening  which  the  country,  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  was  inundated  to  a  great  extent  in 
1814,  when  Antwerp  held  out  for  Buc»iaparte  till  after  the 
Allies  were  in  Paris.  At  Flanders  Head,  we  were  told, 
the  Emperor  intended  to  have  erected  a  considerable  town ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that,  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  place  could  at  any  time  be  completely  insulated,  and 
rendered  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  Having  entered  Ant- 
werp, we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  auberge  St  Antoine,  in 
the  Place  Verte.  The  great  fair  or  i^fwiir  had  just  closed; 
but  many  of  the  temporary  booths  still  remained  in  the 
large  square  fronting  the  Exchange. 


Amtwsbp. 

We  ^nt  the  afternoon  in  taking  a  general  view  of  Hob 
celebrated  dty  and  port  All  the  principal  houses  are 
built  of  sandstone  (commonly  called  kareehUeny  but  not 
granite),  brought  from  Boom,  a  village  situated  about  tlu«e 
hours  walk,  or  ten  miles,  from  Antwerp. 

Our  attention  was  sooa  attracted  by  ther  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  noble  edifice ;  but  we  were  not  a  little  scandalised  to 
find  its  walls  disfigured  by  having  paltry  shops  adjected  to 
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them,  like  those  htely  swie|)t  fVom  the  hase  of  St  Gileses  at 
Edinbui^;  On  entieriiig^  we  were  delighted  with  the  effect 
bf  tfiofie  illimitable  ornaments,  the  folding  paintings  of  Ru- 
bens, at  the  high  altar.  These,  it  is  well  known,  were  prepa- 
red by  the  artist  expressly  for  the  situation  which  they  now 
bnce  more  occupy  (having  been  last  year  sent  back  from  Pa- 
tis),  and  certunly  in  no  othe^  ootild  they  be  tiearly  so  effiec- 
live.  We  asctoded  the  lofty  iftteeple,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone,  and  about  400  feet  high.  The  day  beiiig  dear,  we 
tajoyed  a  vety  extensive  prospect  By  means  of  a  small 
telescope,  we  were  able  to  see  objects  pretty  pimnly  for 
^bout  forty  miles  on  every  side.  We  could  distinctly  trace 
the  whole  i^xld  by  which  we  had,  in  the  morning,  travelled 
from  Ghent.  Towards  the  south,  Malines  appeared  very 
distinct ;  and  by  employing  this  city  as  a  point  of  directian; 
bur  guide  enabled  us  to  make  out  both  Brussels  and  Lou- 
vain  in  the  distance.  All  this  extent  of  country  appear^ 
like  one  vast  flat  forest,  and  the  high  roads  like  white  lines 
traced  among  the  trees.  Towards  the  east;  bur  vi^w  was 
hMmded  only  by  the  sea :  beyond  Fort  LiUo,  we  coul^ 
descry  the  shipping  at  Flushing,  and  the  steeple  of  Middle- 
burg.  To  the  northward,  the  country  seemed  compara- 
tively  bare  and  poor. 

All  the  large  trees  ittthediately  around  Antwerp  had 
been  felled  by  orders  of  Camot  in  1814,  as  preparatotj  to 
tbe  determined  defence  of  the  place  which  he  oontempb^ed. 
The  Hne  of  this  precautionary  devastation  was  still  easily 
traced  by  the  ey«f,  although  great  numbers  of  young  trees 
had  been  planted  in  the  room  of  the  old  ones. 

We  vinted  the  new  ^uay  ted  bann  b^un  by  Buona- 
|Arte,  and  on  whidi,  it  is  said',  he  prided  himself  much. 
Th^  are  doubtless  grand  works ;  btit  to  ihose  who  have 
seen  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  or  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  below 
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LondoD,  they  lose  much  of  their  importance.  As  horticul- 
turists, we  will  be  excused  for  remarking,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  part  of  the  Continent  undoubtedly  excel  us  in 
attention  to  arboreous  decomtion.  Along  the  whdie  stretch 
of  the  new  quay,  a  row  of  elms  has  been  lately  planted. 
Although  the  plants  are  comparatively  young,  th^  are  very 
tall ;  and  the  stem  of  each  tree  is  surrounded  and  secured 
from  injur}'  by  a  neat  square  box,  about  four  feet  high. 
The  expence  must,  therefore,  have  been  very  considerable. 
The  effect  of  this  line  of  elms  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  beautiful.  It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
Low  Countries,  different  kinds  of  forest-trees,  particularly 
elm  and  ash,  are  trained  in  a  particular  way  in  the  nurse- 
ries, with  the  view  of  being  planted  on  the  sides  of  streets, 
or  by  the  edge  of  the  highways  :  they  are  regularly 
pruned  up  like  high-standard  fruiutrees,  till,  after  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years,  they  acquire  a  stem  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high.  Having,  during  this  period,  been  several  times 
transplanted,  their  roots  form  dense  tufts  of  small  fibres  ; 
a  circumstance  which  greatly  facilitates  the  removal  c£  such 
lofty  plants,  and  the  speedy  renewal  of  their  growth  in  their 
ultimate  situation.  Out  of  several  hundreds  lately  planted 
along  the  quay  of  Antwerp,  only  two  of  three  had  failed  to 
grow. 

Green-Market. 

Jug*  so.— The  market  for  kitchen  vegetables  is  held 
early  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  ex- 
tending from  Place  de  Mere  to  Place  Verte.  The  display 
this  morning  was  great ;  the  street  being  lined  on  both 
sides  with  stalls,  with  brouettes,  wbeel-barrows  and  ham- 
pers, for  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  All  the  smaller 
articles  were  neatly  packed  in  little  wicker-baskets;  the 
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larger  ones  in  hainpers.  They  are,  in  general,  aold  by 
the  country  people  immediately  to  the  inhabitants,  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  green-grocers  or  retailers.  In  qua- 
lity, they  seem,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
market  of  Ghent  Potatoes  should,  however,  be  except- 
ed :  they  are  perhaps  better ;  and  we  here  noticed,  fix- 
the  first  time,  a  small  red  kidney  potato  of  very  promiring 
^pearance.  We  procured  a  few  tubers  for  the  intended 
Experimental  Garden.  In  the  fields  around  Antwerp^ 
we  remarked  potato  blossoms  of  an  uncommonly  ridi  Uue 
colour :  these,  we  were  told,  however,  belonged  to  a  gede 
aardappd  or  yellow  potato,  not  to  the  red  kidney.  Par* 
snips  were  abundant,  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  and 
already  (20th  Aug.)  of  large  sdze.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  horn  carrots.  The  late  white  Scots  cabbage 
here  first  presented  itself  to  our  notice  on  the  Continail, 
and  in  tolerable  plenty ;  but  the  Savoy  cabbage  was  much 
more  abundant.  The  long-shaped  variety  of  black  Spaniafa 
radish,  with  roots  not  unlike  parsnips,  teexos  to  be  the  only 
kind  of  radish  here  cultivated :  it  was  very  plentiful,  while 
we  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of  the  round  or  turnip- 
rooted  variety.  In  general,  these  Spanish  radishes  were 
very  large,  exceeding  in  size  any  carrots  or  parsnips  brought 
to  market. 


On  making  inquiry  about  gardens  near  Antwerp, 
learned  that  the  first  in  every  respect  was  that  of  Mr  J.  G. 
Smetz,  the  principal  banker.  We  waited  on  this  gentleman 
at  his  banking-dBBce,  and  were  invited  to  see  his  garden  in 
the  country  on  the  following  day*  Although  Antwerp  was 
once  distinguished  for  its  gardens,  we  could  not  now  hear 
of  another  worth  visiting,  its  botanists  and  florists  having 
completely  passed  away .  We  therefore  hired  a  commifmtier 
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(for  ao  the  dcetxme  is  called  in  the  Nethorlands),  and  made 
him  conduct  us  to  the  various  places  and  objects  usually 
visited  by  travello^     S<xne  of  these  may  just  be  mention- 
ed.     The  ancient  Bourse  is  considered  as  having  afforded 
the  model  of  the  Exchange  at  London ;  but  it  excels  the 
latter,  in  its  rows  of  marble  columns,  with  capitals  curiously 
varied*    The  vast  magazine  near  the  quay,  called  the  Hans 
Towns  House,  is  now  in  partial  decay :  it  had  received 
s(»ne  hard  blows  during  the  bombardment  of  1815,— other 
bad  effects  of  which,  our  guide  (a  keen  Buonapartist)  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  to  us.     More  effectually  to  cover  the 
great  basin,  new  works  of  defence  are  now  rearing,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eng^eers  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    In  walking  up  the  side  of  the  river,  we  came  to  the 
flying-bridge  of  Buonaparte,  which  is  now  in  disuse,  but 
was  lying  moored  to  the  beach.    This  huge  ponton  is  of 
such  dimensions,  that  it  could  transport  a  whole  regiment 
at  once.     To  facilitate  the  entrance  and  exit  of  cavalry, 
wooden  piers  were  constructed  on  both  shores,  with  the 
outer  part  of  the  pier  floating,  ot  moving  on  hinges,  so  as 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.    The  ponton  was  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  current  of  the  water  against  a  large  rudder,  by 
setting  which  it  could  be  impelled  to  dther  bank,  swinging 
as  it  were  upon  a  long  cable,  which  was  secured  by  an- 
chors in  the  middle  of  the  river.    On  account  of  the  length 
of  the  cable,  two  or  three  small  boats  were  necessary  to 
support  it     Similar  passage-boats  occur  on  the  Rhine: 
there,  however,  the  stream  flows  constantly  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  while  here  it  was  requiate  to  have  two  points  of  re- 
astance,  one  up  the  river  and  the  other  below,  on  account 
of  the  water  running  upward  with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
downward  with  the  ebb.    We  next  visited  the  great  nlaval 
arsenal,  and  the  extensive  Corderie  or  rope-walk,  for  the 
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inanufacture  of  all  kinds  of  ship-cordage,  both  establiAed 
by  the  same  wonderful  man.  The  dcnsterB  of  the  supprai- 
ed  Abbey  of  St  Michael,  one  of  the  most  opulent  religiouB 
establishments  of  the  Low  Countries,  were  now  used  for  tk 
stowing  of  naval  timber. 

We  entered  the  citadel,  having  readily,  as  English  strffi- 
gers,obtmned  the  permission  ofjthe  commanding  officer.  We 
walked  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  so  as  to  command  a  viet 
of  the  whole  at  once.    The  citadel  is  of  a  pentagonal  sh^; 
and  the  walls  and  fosses  app^red  to  us  much  more  fiffim- 
dable  than  those  of  Ostehd.     That  it  might  be  defaxieil 
against  a  very  powerful  assailing  army,  is  abundantly  evidat 
In  the  last  struggles  of  Buonaparte,  it  became  a  place  of 
ttgnal  importance.     Here,  as  already  noticed,  he  thougk 
it  worth  while  to  station  the  celebrated   mathemasxam 
and  en^neer  Camot   in    1814 ;    and  in  the  foUowim 
eventful  year,   the  Duke  of  Wellington   fixed  on  di 
as  the  point  to  which  he  would  retreat,  in  case  he  shoiw 
have  been  unable  to  protect  Brussels :  he  therefore  thnv 
into  it  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers ;  and  had  the  day 
of  Waterloo  turned  against  him,  there  can  be  no  AmW 
that  he  would  have  held  out  this  citadel  till  relieved  by  tk 
advance  of  the  Russians.     We  procured  access  to  the  O** 
lereSy  or  great  prison  for  felons,  which  is  situated  within  the 
citadel.     About  1000  offenders  were  now  in  confinement, 
none  of  them  for  less  than  five  years,  many  for  ten  yau*» 
and  wot  a  few  for  life.    They  are  kept  closely  at  work ;  b"^ 
all  the  employments  which  we  saw,  were  of  a  sedentary 
kind.    Some  of  the  apartments  were  very  ill  ventilated,  ^ 
had  a  nauseous  smell.     The  jailor,  indeed,  who  aooom- 
panied  us,  alleged^  that,  on  an  average,  not  more  tb«B 
twenty  die  in  the  year ;  the  greater  number  of  the  iniD«ttf» 
however,  appeared  squalid,  pale,  and  emaciated.  We  were 
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sorry  to  learn,  that  young  lads  convicted  merely  of  deaertioa 
from  the  army,  were  mingled  with  the  more  atrocious  of- 
fenders* In  general  they  were  secured  with  iron  fetters; 
and  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  disagreeaUe  sound  of 
the  clanking  of  cluuns. 

That  the  town  in  which  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Masseys,  and 
the  Teniers,  once  flourished,  should  still  be  distinguished 
for  paintings,  we  naturally  expected.  There  are,  in  fact, 
several  large  collections,  to  all  of  which  our  countrymed 
find  easy  access.  Indeed,  where  the  pictures  are  for  sale, 
the  visits  of  the  English  are  eagerly  courted.  We  were 
satisfied  with  a  view  of  the  sale-collection  of  M.  Beeckman^ 
a  merchant  in  the  Place  de  Mere.  M.  Poorten'  of  this 
city,  we  may  remark,  has  of  late  years  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  painting  animals. 

M.  Smetz*s  Phce. 

Aug,  21. — This  morning. we  procured  a  voiture  to  cod« 
duct  us  to  the  country  seat  of  M.  Smetz,  in  the  parish  ci 
Deume.  This  obliging  gentleman,  we  found,  had  waited 
at  home  to  receive  us ;  and  before  he  set  off  for  the  dty, 
he  called  his  gardener,  Mr  Andr^  van  Donkelaar,  and  gave 
him  direcdons  to  shew  us  every  thing  about  the  grounds. 

There  is  here  a  unbn  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
style  of  gardening,  the  place  having  been  ori^nally  laid 
out  in  1752,  and  having  subsequently  undergone  many  al- 
terations and  received  many  improvements.-  Close  by  the 
house,  the  eye  is  distressed,  at  one  moment,  with  the 
most  predsely  clipped  hedges  of  tree  box,  four  feet  and 
a  half  high,  tortured  into  the  resemblance  of  modem  bee* 
hives,  and  of  antique  vases;  and  it  is  relieved  the  next,  by 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  over  which  a  bridge  is  thrown.  This 
sort  of  conflict  is  felt  throughout:  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
place  is  delightful ;   for  the  grounds  are  made  to  unite 
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vety  naturally  and  gracefully  with  the  surrounding  ooan- 
try,— which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  a  continued  garden. 
The  vista  view  from  the  house  is  so  contrived,  that  it 
stretches  imperceptibly  into  the  natural  wood  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  house,  like  most  of  the  others  which  we  have 
visited  in  the  Netherlands,  is  moated,  or  immediately  sur- 
rounded with  water.  This,  we  should  imagine,  must  be 
prejudicial  not  only  to  health,  but  to  comfort.  Here  the 
water  is  very  near  the  surface ;  and  so  low  and  flat  is  the 
ntuation,  that  the  pond  which  surrounds  the  house  does 
not  seem  to  require  feeders. 

We  are  well  aware  how  tedious  and  how  unsatis&ctoiy 
detailed  descripticms  of  scenery  generally  prove.  Even 
the  accounts  of  Hagley,  by  Heeley,  Maurice,  and  Wheat* 
ley,  soon  satiate  the  reader ;  and  if  the  classical  seat  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  do  not  possess  sufficient  interest,  what 
Hiay  be  expected  from  minute  details  regarding  the  level 
gveen  lawns  and  still  waters  of  a  Belgian  demesne  ?  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  features,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to 
our  observation,  we  must  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  house,  we  came  to  a  cireular 
pond,  around  which,  on  a  double  row  of  raised  terraces, 
numerous  orange-trees  are  placed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  collection  of  these.is  great,  there  being  not  fewer  than 
160  plants,  laige  and  small,  dome  of  the  specimens  are 
exodilent,  and  have  not  been  so  unmercifully  clipped  as  those 
it,  the  Ghent  Garden.  Sevend  inches  of  the  surfaceral  of 
the  boxes  in  which  the  orange-trees  are  planted^  conasted 
afanost  whdly  of  hm-peny  and  this  acrid  manure  was  near- 
ly in  a  recent  state. 

Observing  a  pagoda  rearing  its  head  above  the  trees^ 
we  walked  towards  it.    With  the  exception  of  the  pa- 
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goda  at  Kew,  tlus  proyed  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind 
which  any  of  us  had  seen.  In  the  lower  apartment  are  four 
niches,  which  we  found  to  be  concealed  doors ;  one  lead- 
ing to  the  staircase,  and  the  others  to  presses,  where  books, 
tea-equipage,  8rc  may  be  kept  On  the  ooling,  over  the 
arches  of  the  stair-case,  a  group  of  celestials  is  represented, 
looking  down  on  us  mortals  below.  As  the  light  which 
faUs  on  the  painting  above  is  powerful,  and  as  the  specta- 
tor sees  it  as  it  were  through  a  tube,  the  effect  is  very 
striking.  As  we  ascoided,  we  ])aused  at  various  suooes- 
sive  balconies,  the  prospect  of  course  increasing  in  extent 
as  we  gained  height  From  the  summit  we  had  a  view  of 
the  country  for  about  twoity  miles  in  every  direction* 
Antwerp  was  distinct,  and  in  a  clear  day  the  sfures  of  Ma- 
Knes  are  seen.  A  large  reservoir  at  the  top  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  100  tons  of  water :  this  feeds  various 
fixmtains  below,  some  of  whidi  are,  as  usual,  contrived  to 
give  the  inquisitive  a  wetdng.  The  omameots  of  the  high- 
est part  are  fantastical :  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  four 
large  brazen,  or  at  least  gilded,  serpents,  intertwined ;  and 
the  apex  is  formed  by  a  fruit  of  the  ananas.  The  ex- 
treme height  is  120  French  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than 
100  Enghsh. 

The  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Chinese  terofie 
is  truly  ornamental,  forming  a  natural  sweep,  and  being 
occasionally  overhung  by  weepmg-willows  scattered  akmg 
the  margin.  In  some  places  the  banks  are  cqpen,  and  a  re* 
ceding  lawn  presents  itself,  chequered  only  by  a  detached 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  a  tuHp-tree.  In  one  place  is  a  Chi- 
nese bridge,  of  considerable  span,  harmonizing  excellently 
with  the  pagoda,  and  producing  a  gay  and  airy  appeac^- 
anoe,  finely  contrasted  with  the  dark  shadow  cast  upon 
the  water,  which,  though  pure,  seemed  modonless,  unless 
where  disturbed  by  the  slow  approach  of  the  stately  swan. 
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dr  the  more  rapid  movement  of  the  Canadiasi  goose.  A 
small  junk  at  anchor  was  likewise  completely  in  character. 
In  another  place  is  a  bridge,  built  in  imitaUon  of  an  an- 
dent  rmn.  The  materials  are,  from  thar  appearanee, 
very  stiv^le  for  such  a  work,  being  irregular  stony  maaaea, 
vei^entMfng  large  nodules  of  flint,  brought  from  the  wifjt^ 
bourhiDod  of  Schaerbeek,  »  vSlage  near  Bvussek.  Below 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge  is  the  entrance  to  a  grot- 
to, or  rather  to  a  cryptum,  or  cool  cavernous  walk  of 
some  extent ;  the  arches  and  walls  of  which  are  formed  of 
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the  same  materials.  Various  species  (^  Cyprinus,  partieii- 
hrty  carp,  tench,  bleak  and  roach,  abound  in  the  amaUer 
canals ;  and  perch  and  jacks  (or  young  pike)  in  the  larger 
pieces  of  water. 

One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  [dace^  if  it  did  not  pkaae 
OS,  at  least  gave  us  a  surprise,  being  rather  of  a  ringular 
cast.  Emerging  from  a  shady  walk,  whidi  had  led  us 
through  wildernesses  and  groves,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  grassy  lawn,  which  seemed  to  be  occupied  by  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  some  pasturing,  and  some  reposing ;  but  al- 
though  we  continued  to  advance,  all  renuuned  motionleasy 
— 4br  the  sheep  were  curved  in  stone  f  The  figures  are 
more  than  thirty  in  number';  they  are  represented  in  every 
sort  of  attitude ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  discredit 
table  to  the  artist  In  his  anxiety,  howeve*,  to  render  the 
scene  perfect,  he  has  overdone  it,  by  adding  a  shepherd 
and  two  dogs :  these  attendants  are  here  out  of  place,  and 
the  deception  would  be  improved  if  they  were  removed. 
The  same  remark  may.  be  apfdied  to  a  group  in  a  n^;li. 
bouring  lawn,  of  9  wolf  attacking  a  bull ;  with  the  addi- 
tiKm,  that  in  this  last  the  figures  have  less  merit  a»  pieces 
of  sculpture.  A  parcel  of  dwarfidi  hiunan  bdmgs  in  an 
opponte  recess,  is  in  still  worse  taste ;  and  a  drunken  fid- 
bw  is  represented  in  a  situation  which  can  only  ejunte  dis» 
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gust.  We  have  still  no  praise  to  bestow  on  the  device 
which  next  succeeds,— «  fancy  tomb,  with  grated  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  inscriptim  ya$ntaa  .vamkiiunu  oor 
could  we  perceive  either  ^beauty  or  wit  in  an  adjoining  cave 
being  insidiously  beset  with  fountains,  and  quaintly  in- 
scribed ^  XI.  Prseeeptum.'"  The  eleventh  canmandment, 
the  gardener  exulunglytbld  us,  was  -"  Gaides-vou^r.HP 
injunction  which  was  at  this  time  quite -superfluous,  the 
pipes  and  stop-eocks  being  al)  out  of  order;  a  slate  in 
which  we  hapve  'finind  every  threatening  fountain  wluch 
we  have  hitherto  -seen  on  the  Continent  In  this  por- 
tentous cave,  the  Grecian  <^nic  is  represented  in  his 
tub ;  and  in  an  adjinning  hermitage,  covered  with  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  verging' to  decay,  an  anchorite  is  seen  poring 
over  his  missal.  To  close  the  list  of  these  miseraUe  ex- 
travji^andes,  we  shall  notice  only  a  chair  or  seat,  whidi 
was  also  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guide  with' no  1itde<self> 
complacency ;  it  is  so  contrived,  that  ithe  unwary  visitant 
who  takes  possesion  of  it  sooii  finds  himself  seated  among 
water ! 

We  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  subject,  the  glazed  houses 
for  {dants,'which  are  here  on  an  extensive  scale.  M.  Smete 
had  sent  his  gardener  bodi  to  Paris  and  .London,  to 
obseme  the  ^anodes  of  gardening,  and  particularly  the 
oonfltniction  lof  hoUhouses,  at  the  many  fine  country- 
seats  near  those  capitals:;  imd  Mr  Donkelaar  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  inattentive  to  what  he  saic  There  is  m 
oM  greenhouse,  more  than  a  hvadred  English  feet  in 
length :  on  this  the  gardener  had  made  some  improve- 
ments ;  but  the  construction  is  radically  :de£ective.  Jtdid 
not  now  contain  plants,  but  was,  as  usual  in  this  part  of 
the  w<Nrkl,  plentifully  stored  with  lumber,— the  gardener 
having  omitted  to  learn  the  lesson  of  neatness,  which  the 
practice  of  his  Englbh  brethren  might  have  taught  him,  ia 
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regard  to  the  summer  decoraticm  of  the  greenhouse.  The 
stoves  are  what  are  called  double  houses ;  that  is,  they 
consist  of  glased  frame-work  on  both  sides,  and  have  a 
span  roof.  They  are  situated  at  each  ead  of  the  lai^ 
greenhouse,  and  project  at  right  angles  from  it  They 
are  quite  new,  having  been  built  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr  Donkelaar,  on  his  return  from  his  travels.  They  are 
very  high  in  the  front  or  upright  glass,  not  less  than  six- 
teen feet ;  while  the  rafters,  both  upright  and  sbping,  are 
very  thick,  and  the  glazed  sashes  between  Uiem  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide.  This  has  a  bad  effect  Mr  Hay  re- 
marked, that  the  houses  are  not  sufficiently  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height:  and  the  tan-.jnt  in  the  middle, 
and  the  surrounding  foot-path,  are  much  too  narrow. 
Both  the  hot-houses  and  the  greenhouse  are  f»xmded  with 
wooden  shutters,  which  constandy  remain  attached  to  the 
rafters,  but  in  a  folded  state.  Even  in  this  state,  they  pro- 
ject about  ten  inches,  and  must  have  the  effect  of  exclud- 
ing the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  give  the  houses  rather  a  clumsy  appearance.  Du- 
ring the  severe  weather  of  winter,  as  the  gardener  uAd  us^ 
the  shutters  of  the  stoves  are  kept  closed  night  and  day,  so 
that  the  plants  remain  in  darkness.  The  shutters  of  the 
greenhouse,  however,  are  closed  only  at  night  Vuel,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  a  scarce  and  costly  article  in  oiany 
parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  raJth&r  diC- 
ficult  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  a  hot-hooae  by  means 
of  a  fire  made  witjh  billets  of  wood.  At  the  same  tinae^ 
the  cold  is  often  very  intense.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  importance  and  utility  of  shutters  must  be  evident 
Upon  the  whole,  although  these  stoves  are  rather  heavy- 
looking  structures,  they  are  the  best  houses  (or  tropic^ 
plants,  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in  our  trip     The 
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collectioQ  of  plants  is  very  considerable,  and  the  specimens 
in  general  are  heakhy  and  vigorous. 

A  peadKbouae  and  a  vine*fiaxne  cannot  receive  so  much  ' 
praise  as  has  been  bestowed  cm  these  stoves  for  omaoientfl 
I^ants.  In  the  former,  the  peach-trees  did  not  appear 
healthy ;  and  one  cause  of  this  might  plainly  be  traced  to 
the  injudidous  pracaoe,  already  more  than  once  hinted  a^ 
of  making  deep  pits,  for  bark  hot-beds,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  trees;  the  roots  of  the  trees,  \xing  th«8 
oGsmped  and  hindered  from  qxvading,  and  consequently 
denied  their  due  degree  of  nourishment  The  production 
of  a  dozen  of  bad  pine-apples  is  perhaps  all  the  oompensa^ 
tion  recdved  for  thus  injuring  the  peach-trees.  ThiB  sort  of 
faulty  structure  occurs,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  peach-houaes 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  Netherlands.  The  vine-firames 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  at  Oyedonck  and 
Wetteren,  formerly  described  (pp.  6S.  and  Id*)^  and  not 
better  managed.  The  new  wood  of  this  year  is  yet  far  from 
being  ripe  (£l8t  August),  and  of  course  little  firuit  can  be 
looked  for  next  season.  The  glass  covers  were  at  tliis  time 
wholly  removed ;  and  the  few  bunches  of  grapes  produced, 
were  not  likely  to  acquire  either  proper  me  or  flavour. 
The  melon-beds  were  also  completely  uncovered,  and 
the  covers  stored  in  the  greenhouse :  the  consequence 
seemed  to  bet,  that  the  leaves  had  been  scorched  and  slui- 
veiled  by  the  sun'^s  direct  rays :  fruit  was  not  wanting; 
but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  vigour  of  the  plant  d^ 
pends  very  much  on  the  healthy  state  of  the  leaves,  the 
fruit  could  not  fail  to  be  insipid,  where  these  organs  were 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  While  we  were  still  in  the 
garden,  a  heavy  thunder-shower  began  to  fall ;  and,  to  this 
drenching  rain,  both  melons  and  grapes  were  necessarily 
exposed,  in  these  open  frames. 
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Figs  arc  here  produced  on  small  standard  trees,  resembling 
spreading  bushes.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  of  the 
bhie  Ischia  variety,  and  were  told  that  it  ripens  in  the  end 
of  September.  In  November,  the  shoots  and  brandies  of 
the  fig-trees  are  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  retuned  in 
that  situation  by  pegs :  they  are  then  thickly  covered  with 
tree-leaves  and  straw,  so  as  to  protect  the  buds  from  the 
severe  frosts  which  usually  take  place'  during  winter.  At 
the  approach  of  spring,  the  litter  is  cleared  off,  the  pegs 
removed,  and  the  stems  supported  for  some  time  in  an  up- 
right position,  by  means  of  stakes. 

We  remarked  that  a  great  part  of  the  very  extensive 
walks  and  borders  had  been  newly  raked  over  this  mot^ 
ning,  and  regretted  that  the  anticipated  visit  of  three  Scot- 
tish horticulturists  had  probably  occasioned  no  little  bustle 
to  the  diief  gardener  and  his  assistants,  who  must  have 
been  bu«ly  employed  in  this  duty  from  the  earliest  dawn. 
The  rain,  whidi  for  some  time  descended  in  torrents,  soon 
reduced  the  freshly  scratched  walks  to  a  state  of  puddle  ; 
for  they  consist  of  the  same  sdl  as  the  flbwer-borj3ers.  We 
were  thus  again  forcibly  reminded  of  the  advantage  result- 
ing fixim  the  well-formed  gravel  walks  of  an  EngHsh  gar- 
den, on  which  one  may  pass  without  the  least  inoonveiueiioe 
immediately  after  the  heaviest  faH  of  rain.  Although  no 
gravel  is  to  be  found  in  Brabant,  there  is  pure  aand  in 
abundance ;  and  some  benefit  would  accrue  firom  emjdoy- 
ing  this  material  in  forming  the  garden-waSca. 

The  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  in  the  garden 
bere^  are  chiefly  of  sorts  well  known  at  home.  Mr  Donke- 
laar  having  been  in  England,  we  requested  of  him  to  q)e- 
cify  any  good  kinds  of  fruit  whidi  he  possessed,  and  which 
he  had  not  observed  in  the  English  gardens.  He  remark- 
ei,  that  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  he  had  viated  Bri- 
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Uun  was  too  early  to  enable  him  easily  to  recognise  the  dif- 
ferent  vaiieties  which  he  saw  in  our  gardens:  but,  among 
Fears,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  different  sorts  of  the  beurr^ 
common  at  Antwerp  were  but  little  known  to  us ;  parti- 
cularly the  Beurr^  d^Or,  the  Beurre  royale,  the  Beurr^ 
d^Hiver  (perhaps  the  chaumontel),  the  Beufr^  blanc  (or 
Doyenn^  blanc),  and  the  Berice  Beurr^.  Our  Brown 
Beurr^,  we  may  here  remark,  seems  to  be  generally  known 
on  the  Continent  by  the  name  of  Beurr^  d'*Angleterre. 
The  Virgouleuse  or  ice-pear,  and  the  Bergamotte  dc 
Pfiques  or  Winter  Bergamot,  he  noticed  as  being  favour- 
ite fruits  at  Antwerp :  these,  though  not  common  in  Soot- 
land,  are  well  known  in  the  southern  parts  of  England. 
The  DeHces  SJrdenpont  and  the  Passe^Coknar  he  de- 
sdibed  as  excdilent  varieties  introduced  a  few  years  ago  in- 
to Brabant :  these  are  still  unknown  to  our  British  gardens. 
He  mentioned  the  BeUe  de  Bruxdks  as  a  recent  production 
of  Brussels,  of  very  prominng  qualities.  Lastly,  the  JVbw- 
veUe  Epine  cTHiver^  he  represented  as  a  seedling  raised  at 
Antwerp,  and  which  first  shewed  its  fruit  in  the  year  181S; 
the  fruit  considerably  resembles  that  of  the  old  winter- 
thorn,  being  of  a  light-green  colour,  of  a  large  size,  melt- 
ing and  sweet.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  (by  means  of 
grafts  to  be  procured  from  Antwerp)  to  establish  these 
new  varieties  in  the  Sodety^s  Experimental  Garden.  Quince- 
stocks  are  recommended  for  them,  in  preference  to  any 
others.^ Among  the  Apples  which  are  esteemed  at  Ant- 
werp, and  which  did  not  appear  to  Mr  Donkelaar  to  be 
much  known  in  England,  were  the  following:  St  Jean 
d'^Or ;  Roode  Renette,  or  Red  Rennet ;  Grauwe  Renette, 
or  Grey  Rennet ;  Peramene,  or  Pearmain ;  Berg  Renette, 
or  Mountain  Rennet ;  Fine  Verte ;  Calvin  Acotes ; 
Pomme  royale ;  the  Drap  d'*Or,— not  the  Fen6uillet  jaune. 
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nor  theOolden  rennet,  both  of  wUch  sometimes  get  the  name 
of  Drap  d^Or,  but  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  fine  yellow  co- 
lour, dotted  with  brownish  points,  with  a  light  pulp,  haT- 
ing  an  agreeable  flavour.  To  thesfe  may  be  added  diffe- 
rent subvarieties  of  the  Courtpendu,  particularly  Court- 
pendu  Peche,  Courtpendu  rosart,  and  Courtpendu  k  Eo^ 
sette ;  all  of  which  are  large,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fit 
either  for  the  dessert  or  the  kitchen,  and  capable  of  being 
kept  till  May  or  June.  A  recent  seedling  apple,  said  to 
be  of  excellent  quality,  remains  to  be  noticed :  it  is  called 
Comie  dCOrmj  and  was  produced  at  Maestricht  about  the 
year  1800.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  at  Ant- 
werp, but,  we  believe,  i^  not  generally  known. — ^The  plumg 
afforded  no  noyelty.  By  much  the  best  was  the  R^ne> 
Claude  or  green-gage;  and  the  most  common  was  the 
Hungarian  or  blue  egg-plum.  This  last,  we  may  observe, 
very  generally  appears  in  the  fruit-markets  of  Antwerp,  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  even  Ostend. 

Having  discussed  the  fruit-trees,  we  shall  now,  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  tedious,  take  notice  of  two  or  three  re- 
markable specimens  of  ornamental  forest-trees,  which  oc 
cur  in  the  lawns  and  groves  near  the  mansion-house. 

Among  these,  a  majestic  purple-beeck  (or  black  beech, 
swartze  bseckenboonh  as  Mr  Donkelaar  called  it)  deserves 
the  first  place.  It  had  been  grafted  on  a  common  beech 
stock,  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  place  of  grafting  is 
marked  by  a  wooden  ring,  which  passes  round  the  bole  of 
the  tree,  nearly  in  a  horizontJEd  plane ;  so  that  the  purple 
beech  stem  seems  as  if  it  had  been  merely  set  down  flat 
on  the  stock :  perhi^  the  mode  called  peg-^q/Hmg  had 
been  adopted.  At  a  foot  fit>m  the  ground,  the  trunk  of 
the  stock,  or  common  beech,  measures  10  feet  10  inches 
in  circumference.  Immediately  at  the  place  of  grafting, 
the  trunk  of  the  purple  beech  measures  9g  feet  round. 
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Eighteen  inches  higher  up,  the  stem  is  7  feet  Binches  in 
ciicumference.  From  the  surfaee  of  the  earth  to  the  set- 
ting off  of  the  branches,  the  bole  of  the  tree  is  about  12 
feet  in  height.  The  top  branches  are  between  50  and  60 
feet  high,  and  the  lower  ones  cover  a  space  45  feet  in  dia- 
meter.  It  was  planted  in  1752,  when  this  country-seat 
was  originally  formed.  The  tree  is  altogether  of  a  hand- 
some shape,  well  balanced,  and  copiously  furnished  with 
branches.  To  ta  spectator  standing  directly  under  it,  the 
leaves  appear  nearly  of  the  usual  green  colour ;  and  they 
are  but  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  as  far  as  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  sun  :  as  they  approach  outwards,  they  get 
a  stronger  purplish  hue ;  and  on  the  very  extmrior,  they  are 
(^  a  deep  purple,  insomuch  that  the  tree,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, appears  almost  as  if  clothed  in  black.  The  purple 
colour  of  this  variety  of  beech  is  generally  rq;arded  as  analo- 
gous to  the  variegation  of  other  trees ;  but  this  specimen  in 
its  capacious  growth  and  exuberant  foliage,  certainly  exhibits 
no  symptom  of  debility  or  disease :  it  is  to  be  added,  that  it 
produces  yearly  both  flowers  and  seed,  and  that  numerous 
seedlings  arise  from  the  mast  shed  around.  What  is  further 
worthy  of  remark,  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  are  pur- 
ple ;  Mr  Donkelaar  even  suggested,  that  the  few  green-leaved 
plants  which  appeared,  might  result  from  the  mast  of  com- 
mon beeches  in  the  neighbourhood,  scattered  by  the  winds 
or  by  birds.  But  this  suppoation  is  unnecessary;  for 
though  a  few  green  jriants  may  appear,  the  evident  ten- 
dency  of  the  progeny  is  to  assume  the  purple  fohage.  It 
seems  probable,  that  in  many  cases  this  tendency  only  gnu 
dually  developes  itself;  for  in  a  young  hedge  formed  of 
these  seedling  plants,  we  observed  every  variety  of  hue, 
from  green  to  purple ;  yet  no  mdividual  was  completely 
green,  and  none  completely  purple. 
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A  caiatpOf  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  purple 
bee(^  fkr  exceb  the  spedmens  of  this  American  tree^ 
wUdi  we  have  already  praised  (pp.  8.  and  10.),  at  Ijaai- 
beth  Palace  and  Mil&>£nd  Nurseries  near  London.  A 
short  way  from  the  ground,  the  stem  was  8  ieet  8  incbes 
in  circumference.  The  bole  of  the  tree  was  upwards  of 
6  feet  in  h^ght  befor&any  brandies  set  off.  The  anag  of 
a  large  branch  which  had  been  amputated,  was  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  towering  branches  rose  to  the 
hdghtofS5or40feet  The  foliage  was  very  laige  and  per- 
fect, not  Urni  by  the  winds  as  at  London ;  and  the  whole  tree 
was  at  this  time  covered  with  its  branching  panides  of  flow- 
en.  Another  American  tree,  the  fiftftdomAor  or  sweet^pim 
(Liquidambar  styraciflua),  likewise  excelled  every  sped- 
men  to  be  seen  near  London.  At  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
the  Stan  measured  six  feet  in  drcumference ;  it  continued 
bare  to  the  hdght  of  about  twelve  feet,  when  it  branched 
out ;  and  the  branching  part  of  the  tree,  somewhat  of  n 
conical  shape,  rose  to  the  height  of  at  least  fifty  feel- 
Both  of  these  American  trees,  we  undentand,  were  planted 
at  the  same  time  with  the  gceat  purple^beech,  1752 ;  and 
they  were  the  first  of  thdr  respective  kinds  which  appeared 
at  Antwerp. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  purple*  beech, 
catalpa,  and  liquidambar,  which  have  now  been  described, 
are  regarded  as  very  fine  spedmens  even  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  sdl,  which  is  at  once  light  and  rich,  and 
VKNst,  seems  peculiarly  well  adiq^ted  to  their  growth.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neiUier  the  weep^ 
ing  willow  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  had  here  attained 
their  usual  sise,  nor  did  they  promise  to  do  so :  they  evi. 
dently  thrive  much  better  in  the  strong  soil  of  England. 
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Among  the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mr  &net2^s  garden, 
the  ooUectkm  otDahUas  is  highly  deserving  of  notice^  It 
is  indeed  by  much  the  best  we  have  hitherto  seen*  •The 
double-flowered  varieties  are  planted  in  clumps  in  the 
bcHders,  and  produce  a  very  rich  eflfect  at  this  season.  No 
fewer  than  twenty  different  sorts,  with  double  flowers,  and 
vaiying  in  colour,  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  gained 
from  the  seed  by  Mr  Donkelaar,  who  makes  annual  sow- 
ings. Besides  these,  he  has  ten  varieties  with  senu-douhle 
flowers.  Such  as  come  single,  are  commonly  rejected,  un* 
less  the  colours  prove  fine  or  uncommon,  such  as  orange^ 
bright  yellow,  pure  white,  or  very  dark  purple.  The 
seedling  plants  of  this  year  were  growing  in  long  rows  in 
the  kitchen-garden  quarter,  not  unlike  rows  of  beans,  or 
some  culinary  crop.  Th^  were  already  very  generally  in 
flower,  and  presented  considerable  variety.  All  the  flowers 
that  we  observed,  however,  were  single:  but  those  that 
come  multiplicate,  and  are  most  likely  to  ptove  full,  are 
often  shy  in  displaying  their  blossoms ;  sometimes,  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  they  only  shew  the  flower-buds,  without 
expanding  them ;  if  these  be  large  or  bulpng,  the  plant 
should  be  kept  and  fostered  in  a  sheltered  border  till  its 
character  be  ascertained.  It  is  only  about  eight  years 
since  Mr  Smetz  procured  a  lew  dahlia  tubers  from  Paris, 
the  first  that  came  to  Antwerp ;  and  such  has  already  been 
the  success  that  has  crowned  the  labours  of  his  diligent 
gardener,  and  so  favourable  to  this  plant  do  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  district  appear  to  be,  that  the  dahlias  of  Ant- 
werp  are  now  in  request  at  the  French  captal  *.-^The 


*  Acoordiiig  to  ■  practice  not  imcommoii,  we  believe,  on  the  Contineiil) 
Mr  DonkdMr  has  it  in  hie  power  to  dispose  of  supemnmeraiy  plants  of 
difltarent  lunds.    The  twenty  sorts  of  double  dahlias,  we  found,  were  thus 
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only  other  harbaceous  plant  which  we  shall  mention,  is  the 
Asdepioi  iuberom.  It  is  here  {dented  in  wide-spteadingy 
patches  in  the  manner  of  the  lilium  superbum  iu  Mr 
H<q)somere^s  near  Ghent  (p,  70.) ;  and  the  profusioa  of 
bright  orange  flowers  now  displayed,  rendered  it  extremely 
ornamental. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  seat  of  Mr  Smetz  affi>rded  us  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure.  The  natural  beauties  are  as  nume- 
rous and  divernfied  as  can  be  expected  in  a  flat  country ; 
and  the  instances  of  good  taste  and  judici9us  management, 
nioretfaanoounterbalanoed  thoeeof  an  opposite  description. 
We  have  often  heard  of  the  riches  of  Antwerpian  bankeis 
and  merchants ;  and  the  large  sums  whidi  have  here  been 
lavished  on  the  embeUishmentof  these  pleasure-grounds,  even 
in  revdiutionaiy  times,  seem  to  justify  the  report ;  notwith^ 
standing  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  of  materials  on  the 
Continent,  they  must  have  been  sudi  as  would,  we  doubt 
not,  alarm  many  an  English  nobleman.  Wedidnotwcmder, 
therefore,  that  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  should,  in  the 
progress  whidi  she  made  with  her  husband  through  the 
extended  dominions  of  France,  have  spent  smne  days,  as 
she  did,  at  the  charming  retreat  of  Mr  Smets. 

In  returning  to  Antwerp,  we  found  the  by-roads  almost 
impassable,  from  the  rain  which  had  suddenly  fidlen,  and 
were  glad  to  r^ain  the  chauss^ ;  the  utility  of  which  in 
the  Netherlands  was  thus  illustrated  to  our  convicticm  by 
experience. 

•old :  fbr  a  coDeetion  oouiiflting  of  young  ptants,  in  the  spring,  100  fraaci 
i£4t  Sf  4);  and  for  a  coUecUon  composed  of  large  grown-up  plants,  in  the 
anhimni  SOO  liancs.  Mr  Donkebuor  added,  however,  that  when  a  cultzva. 
tor  of  curious  plants  wanted  such  a  collection,  it  was  always  most  agreeable 
both  to  his  master  and  himself  to  make  an  interchange,  in  order  that  they 
mi^t  increase  their  own  botanical  Collection. 
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To  judge  from  external  appearances,  superstition  is  more 
prevalent  here  than  at  Ghent  The  comer  of  almost  every 
street  presents  a  Mftdonna  and  Child,  the  former  generally 
with  a  dress  of  glaring  colours,  and  with  a  gilded  glory 
round  the  head.  These  figures  are  not  erected  at  the  pub- 
lic expence ;  but  result  from  the  piety  or  the  repentance 
of  individuals,  who  appropriate  sums  of  money  for  these 
purposes.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  they  were  all  swept 
fitim  the  streets  by  Buonaparte,  and  have  been  restored 
ance  the  accesaon  of  the  present  Protestant  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  Within  an  inclosure  not  far  from  the  church  of 
St  Calvary,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  group  of  figures 
as  large  as  life :  the  subject  is  the  crudfixion,  and  the  cross 
rises  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  The  design  and  the 
workmandiip  appear  to  be  good;  but  the  effect  on  our 
minds  was  too  painful  to  permit  us  to  examine  the  thing 
as  a  work  of  art 

One  of  us  ratering  the  cathedral  this  afternoon,  witnessed 
the  vesper  service,  and  the  celebration  of  mass  at  one  of  the 
sidealtars.  '  Here  for  the  first  time  were  to  be  seen  a  few  well 
dressed  females ;  for  so  much  do  the  remams  of  Spanish  cus- 
toms still  regulate  the  practice  of  the  Antwerfnans,  that  it  is 
unusual  for  ladies  to  appear  on  the  streets,  or  even  on  the 
Penipierre  or  prindpal  promenade.  One  remark  with  re* 
gard  to  the  assemblage  of  people  in  the  cathedral  it  was 
imposdble  not  to  make ;— the  rich  and  the  poor  were  com- 
pletdy  intermingled.  In  Scotland  we  have  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  8trifq)ed  our  churches  of  ornament ;  but*  our  pews,  al-* 
though  formed  of  plain  fir  boards,  are  (at  least  in  some  places) 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  many  a  bustling  beadle  is  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  genteel  port  of  the  audience  from  be^ 
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iDg  intruded  upon  by  worshippers  of  humbler  degree.  Here, 
however,  the  magnificent  church  of  Ndtre  Dame,  cH-namcDted 
cm  eveary  side  with  altars  of  the  -rarest  and  most  oosdy 
marble  richly  sculptured,  and  with  the  admirable  worics  of 
Bubens  and  Vandyke,  is  equally  open  to  all :  there  is  lite- 
rally no  respect  of  persons ;  from  the  momant  they  enter 
the  portal,  all  seem  to  feel  themselves  on  a  foodng  of 
equality ;  the  ragged  porter  was  seen  kneeling  beside  the 
well  dressed  citizen,  and  ladies' planting  their  prie-Dieu^* 
close  by  those  of  the  poorest  looking  women.  In  the 
same  promiscuous  manner,  a  number  of  the  people  ap> 
proeched  and  knelt  around  the  altar,  in  order  to  receive 
the  eucharist  A  richly  inlaid  box  (the  eaporiiorium)  vas 
broii^t  forth  by  the  Priest ;  a  precious  stone  of  oooade- 
rable  size  (it  is  believed,  a  sapphire)  was  taken  from  it, 
and  exhibited  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  those  who  kndt.  No 
opportunity  of  learning  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  oc-^ 
curred  to  us.  The  pix  was  then  unlocked,  and  the  oooae* 
crated  wafers  were  placed  on  the  projected  tongues  of  xp^ 
plicants  of  every  rank. 

viats  to  the  remains  of  the  printing-house  of  the  Plantins, 
and  to  some  ruinous  arches  which  still  mark  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  Rubens ;  both  objects  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  antiquary. 

.The  theatre  was  at  this  time  open ;  alnd  we  were  amuaed 
to  observe,  that  the  bills  announced  a  new  piece  under  the 
title  of  <^  La  Femme  k  vendre,  ou  Le  March^  Ecossus  ;^ 
the  author  supposing  Smithfield  to  be  in  Scotland. 

The  only  newspaper  which  we  have  seen  here,  is  the 
^*  Journal  constituUonel,  commerciel  et  litteraire,  de  la 


*  Slight  leed  chain,  ao  contrived  that  they  answer  not  only  for 
bat)  when  turned  round,  for  kneeling-desks. 


ANTWEKP.  lis. 

ProTiQce  d*AnverR,^  puUidied  by  Jouan  in  the  Place 
Verte.  It  oomes  forth  daily,  but  oonaists  cmly  of  a  small 
folio  sheet,  which  does  not  contun  as  mudh  matter  as  one 
page  of  our  common  English  newspapers.  Eadi  publica- 
tion seldom  displays  more  than  a  doeen  of  advertisements. 
The  articles  of  news  are  always  written  in  French ;  the 
advertisements  (requratly  in  Flemish.  7%is  Antwerp 
Jouma},  in  what  may  be  called  its  leading  article,  con- 
stantly evinces  the  greatest  antipathy  to  Britain.  In  this 
way  it  contrives  to  give  vent  to  the  regret  felt  for  the  over* 
throw  of  Buonaparte ;  an  event  which,  notwithstanding  his 
arbitrary  measures,  seems  to  be  very  generally  dqdored  by 
the  Brabantines.  As  an  indication  of  the  feding  of  the 
people  here,  we  may  mention,  that  copies  of  a  paper  bear- 
ing to  be  a  protest  by  the  Ex-Empress,  were  yesterday 
eagerly  pun^msed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  today  the 
sale  is  suppressed,  and  a  military  guard  placed  over  a  sta- 
tioner^s  shop  in  oiur-  neighbourhood,  where  the  alleged  pro* 
test  bad  been  sold. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  care  bestowed  on  th^ 
rearing  of  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  quay.  The  same 
kind  of  taste  induces  the  inhabitants  to  train  vines,  and 
sometimes  ornamental  shrubs,  along  the  front  of  their  houses 
in  the  streets.  In  a  wide  lane  communicating  with  Place 
Verte,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very  large  and  an* 
dent  vine,  apparently  of  the  variety  called  the  Frankendale, 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  front- wall  of  a  large  house,  which 
it  now  covers.  The  pavement  of  the  street  (resembling 
the  old  style  of  our  causeway)  reaches  dose  up  to  the  stem, 
which  is  secured  from  being  injured  by  carts  or  wheel-bar- 
rows, by  means  of  a  small  wooden  box.  A  t  the  heightt>f  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground,  a  single  branch 
had  originally  been  truned  horizontally  to  each  side,  the  whole 

H 
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extent  of  the  bouse,  or  about  thirty  feet  in  each  dkectioii. 
From  these  horisontal  branches,  wtuch  are  now  vay  tfakk, 
and  in  this  re^)ect  resemble  trunks,  many  upright  branches 
arise,  whidi  are  trained  verticaUy  eren  to  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  or  between  thiity  and  forty  feet  hi^.  Notirithstand- 
ing. the' great  Eize  ef  the  plant,  very  few  bunchen  of  ^apes 
were  to  be  discovered ;  but  it  seemed  pr^ty  evident,  that 
the  tree  is  net  judi<aously  managed  in  respect  to  pruning. 
The  roots  of  the  grape-vine,  it  is  weU  known,  extend  to  s 
great  distance  in  any  situation ;  but  doubtlcw  the  roots  of 
so  large  and  old  a  plant  must  traverse  the  street,  under  the 
pavement,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  in  order  to'ix^ect 
the  nourishment  necessary  to  the  developemoit  and  sup. 
port  of  such  an  exubeiaaoe  c^  foliage,  indepe^dent  alt<v 
gether  of  fruit.  The  annexed  sketch,  taken  from  Mr  Hay'^a 
noteJxx»k„wiU  convey  some  idea  of  thb  fine  cdd  vine. 


From  Antaxrp  to  Rotterdam. 
Jug.  2S.— At  the  early  hour  of  four  this  monung,  we 
toc^  our  seats  in  the  diligence   for  Rotterdam.     We  were 
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told)  that  we,  should  probably  acoomplish  our  journey  by 
three  in  the  afternoon,  but  that,  if  the  wet  weather  cootie 
nued,  it  might  perhaps  be '6  P.  M.  before  we  should  readi 
our  destination.  The  rain  had  ceased  during  die  Qi^t ; 
and,  as  the  morning  advanced,  the  clouds  deared  away» 
and  afforded  us  a  view  of  the  country  through  whidl  we 
passed.  For  several  miles,  each  side  of  the  road  present- 
ed  coppices  of  oak  and  alder,  with  occasional  fields  of 
com.  Soon  after  passing  Sandvliet,  and  entering  the  pnv 
per  Dutch  territory,  the  soil  became  poor  and  waste. 
Extenave  moors  and  sand-hills  continued,  with  little  inter* 
mission,  till  we  approached  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  moor- 
ish ground  was  generally  covered  with  heath  (Krica  vulgiu 
ris  principally,  with  a  mixture  of  £.  cinerea)  ;  and  at  this 
season  it  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  heath  being 
clothed  with  flowers. 

Berg-cp-Zoom, 

After  passing  many  outworks  with  palisadoes,  we  eame 
in  front  of  a  half-moon  battery,  flanked  by  a  fort  with  se- 
veral redoubts ;  and  crossing,  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge, 
a  broad  canal,  formed,  we  believe,  by  the  river  Zoom,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  this  formidable  place,  accounted  the 
chef-d^oeuvre  of  the  great  en^neer  Coehem,  and  celebrat- 
ed for  the  many  sieges  it  has  stood.  It  was  now  about 
10  A.  M.,  and  we  had  only  done  about  six-and-twenty 
miles  in  the  space  of  six  hours !  Our  Dutch  conductor  in- 
deed complained  of  the  slow  pace  occasioned  by  the  heaviness 
of  the  roads,  and,  by  way  of  consoling  us  and  proving  his 
zeal  for  furthering  our  course,  would  not  listen  to  a  pro- 
posal  of  our  getting  breakfast,  assuring  us  that  the  poiU 
xvagen  {(ox  by  this  title  the  diligence  was  now  to  be  dis- 
tinguished) would  set  Qut  again  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
"  h2 
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We  had,  therefore,  only  time  for  a  walk  to  the  churdi  and 
the  market-place  of  a  town  where  so  many  Sootsmea  haie 
fidkn,  both  as  defenders  and  assailants;  as  defendenat 
the  famous  nege  by  Mareschal  Sax^  in  1746,  and  as  as* 
siulants  under  Gren^ral  Graham  (Lord  Lyndock)  in  1814 
In  both  cases  our  countrymen  were  unsuccessful;  but 
their  conduct  as  soldiers  is  universally  praised. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  the  fields  increaaed  in 
size,  and  the  crops  appeared  tall  and  good  ;  but  the  roads 
became  worse,  and  the  jolting  excessive.  We  had  now  got 
among  the  mud-dikes  of  HoUand.  The  road,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  generally  runs  along  the  top  of  these ;  but  it  ot 
ten  passes  frran  one  dike  to  another,  by  means  of  indiiied 
f lanes,, and  in  descending  these  we  weare  frequently  in  jeo- 
pardy of  being  pitched  out  After  some  hard  work  of  thb 
Mind,  we  entered,  along  with  our  carriage  and  horses,  a  te 
«r  large  flat  ferry-boat,  and  crossed  a  small  branch  of  the 
Maese.  We  then  passed  over  the  Island  of  Roggenhill; 
and  the  road  being  smoother  and  firmer,  we  soon  reached 

WiOkmitadi. 

This,  tooy-is  ft  strongly  fortified  place  ;  but  the  interior 
presented  us  with  the  i^ipearanoe  of  a  pretty  litde  town, 
very  <Jean,  and  of  a  flourishing  aspect  After  some  littk 
delay,  we  embarked  in  a  commodious  pinnace,  in  order  to 
cross  an  arm  of  the  Maese,  between  three  and  four  fiiik* 
broad,  called  HoUands  Diep, 

On  the  other  side  we  found  mwiiher  p^Uwagen^ol  wfine 
construction,  and  with  worse  cattle,  awaitkig  us.  The 
roads  continued  very  bad ;  but  the  face  of  the  country  still 
improved.  The  dikes  ate  here  very  wide  or  broad.  Neit 
smiling  cottages  are  scattered  along  the  sloping  banks*  By 
searing  their  houses  on  the  ndes  of  the  dikes,  the  inhabi- 
lanta  raise  themselves  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  while 
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their  huge  thatched  barns  may  often  be  seen  iqpparently 
inunersed  in  that  ekment  Fruit-trees,  particularly  apples, 
are  planted  abundantly  on  the  slopes  of  the  dikes,  espedal* 
ly  near  the  cottages  or  houses  of  the  boors j  (or  so  the  fanners 
here  are  styled.  The  Dutch  term  boery  or  Gennan  iaucTf 
it  may  be  right  to  notice,  conveys  no  reproach,  or  no  «Mfs 
than  the  term  smaUJharmer  does  with  us.  In  Holland,  the 
merchants  are  the  principal  people :  Owing  to  the  veiy  limit* 
ed  territory  of  the  State,  and  the  still  scantier  proportion 
of  arable  land,  farms  are  necessarily  of  trifling  extent,  and^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  occupiers  are  fiur  from  being  rich. 
The  fruit-trees  are  low-grafted,  but  they  spread  wide ;  of^ 
ten  forming  ^erj  large  trees,  the  branches  extending  per- 
haps from  fifty  to  nxty  feet  in  diameter.  The  greater 
part  has  evidently  been  long  planted ;  probably  fit>m  sixty 
to  a  hundred  years.  The  trees  were  at  this  time  very  g^ 
nerally  loaded  with  ihiit ;  Ibrming  a  striking  contrast  with 
what  we  had  seen  in  our  own  country,  where  the  apple- 
crop  had  this  year  failed.  We  remarked  very  many  ttees 
of  the  beOeJleur  vfuriety,  the  brilliant  red  fruit  of  which 
produces  a  rich  appearance ;  but  it  is  only  of  indifferent 
quality.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds  very  amnuonly  sent  to 
Leith  bata  Rotterdam  in  wicker  hampers. 

In  the  course  of  our  prqgtess  into  this  land  of  meadows 
and  waters,  we  had  been  making  inquiries  about  the  stofica 
{Ardea  Ciconia,  L.),  wbi<^  every  year  visit  Holland  in  the 
breeding  season;  and  we  learned  that  the  great  flock  had 
taken  its  departure  about  ten  days  befoee.  We  observed 
aeveral  of  th^  nests,  set  like  wicker-baskets  on  the  roofs  of 
die  dwelling-houses;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
one  solitary  dam  stiQ  coairering  her  brood,  on  account  proba. 
bly  of  tha  young  one  not  having  been  suf&cientiy  fledged  to 
•enable  it  to  accompany  the  main  body.  We  persuadedl 
the  conductor  to  allow  us  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  aiWt 
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ey amine  this  rarity :  the  bird  shewed  no  sort  of  slarm, 
ihejxjyevaar  (as  our  Dutch  friends  called  it)  being  prin- 
leged  in  Holland.  In  many  places,  where  a  new  houae  is 
built,  a  nest-box  is  erected  on  the  gable,  or  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  pardy  to  invite  the  bird  to  make  a  setdement, 
and  partly  perhaps  to  save  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  in  case 
it  should  come  without  invitation  *. 

IXuing  the  after-part  of  the  day,  we  passed  throu^  a 
wdl  cultivated  country.  The  wheat  appeared  universallj 
npe  for  the  uckie ;  but  very  little  was  yet  cut,  {fid  Au- 
gust) Flax  is  extensively  raised;  and  a  fellow-tradr 
ler  assured  us,  that  it  was  the  most  profitable  crop  b  thb 
part  of  the  States.  We  were  now  in  the  country  of  Dutch 
Clover  strictly  so  called,  and  observed  many  rich  fields  of 
ic  The  ades  of  the  road  were  often  fringed  with  akuD- 
iders  and  with  wild  parsnip,  as  well  as  Eryn^um  campea- 
tre,  and  the  ditches  every  where  presented  Sa^ttaris  and 
Morsus  ranse,  all  of  them  now  in  flower. 

Instead  of  reaching  our  destination  early  in  the  sftcr- 
noon,  as  promised,  we  had  yet  a  broad  ferry  to  oross,  beiog 
what  is  called  the  Old  Maese ;  and  after  this,  to  traverse 
the  Island  of  Ysselmond.     We  were  still  floundering  n 


to  the  great  migntion,  the  storks  aaaemble  in  Ufse  ff^^t^ 
•ad  make  an  unusual  noiae.  It  is  known  that  they  winter  chieflj  in  Hf^ 
Pope  has  Snely  ailnded  to  their  remarkable  instinct : 

Who  calls  the  oooncflt  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  ftorms  the  phalanT,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

la  the  bcginniog  of  May  they  return,  like  swailows,  to  their  fiinner  haanti) 
<he  old  Urds  eaieftilly  seeking  out  their  accustomed  nests.  SomcliiDOi 
though  mely,  a  stray  stork  crosses  the  Channel,  and  is  seen  on  the  fiiV' 
lish  coast.  It  is  there  incessantly  persecuted ;  it  commonly  perches  oo  thi 
toot  of  some  thatched  ftim-hoose,  where  its  experience  leads  it  to  hope  bt 
protection,— but  it  is  not  the'dwelling  of  a  quiet  Dutch  boor ;  some  pMi^ 
gytwiian  of  a  flormer  shoots  the  poor  bird  while  at  rooat— See  SoppiOD^ 
!•  M oat^*a  Ornithological  Dktiomuy,  art  Sroaa. 
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die  mud-roads  when  darkness  came  on;  and  it  was  be- 
tween 9  and  10  at  night  before  we  arrived  at  the  KaUen' 
drtgt  feny  opposite  to  Rotterdun.     Having  crossed  the 
Morwe,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Maese,  we  drove,  bjr 
our  own  deeire,  to  the  hotel  called  Mareschal  de  ITurenne. 
In  default  of  more  important  remarks,  we  may  hare  .give 
our  readers  two  cautions,  founded  on  the  experience  of  this 
day :  In  the  first  place.  Not  to  think  of  travelling  this  road 
«oon  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  for  it  is  then  all  but  impas- 
sable :  and,  in  the  next  place,  if,  £ke  us,  they  iiappen  to 
have  no  carriage  of  their  own.  To  lay  in  some  stoK  «f  pro- 
visicms  for  the  journey:;  for,  in  this  respect,  the  custom  of 
a  Dutch  posi-'ivagen  farms  a  perfect  contrast  with  that  of  an 
English  stage-coach.     In  England,  the  most  exact  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  supply  of  the  traveller's  wants;  a 
irell  spread  table  every  where  awaits  him,  and  both  postilions 
«id  innkeepers  would  be  very  loath  to  allow  him  to  go  on 
without  partaking  of  all  the  usual  refreshments.of  the  day. 
Here,  however,  we  pleaded  in  vain  for  a  few  minutes  respite 
for  breakfast  in  the  morning ;  the  proposal  of  dimng  in  the 
aflemoon  was  equally  resisted :  our  conductor  and  driver 
would  not  he  treated  with  any  beverage  we  could  devise  for 
them,  ficom  coffee  to  geneva ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of 
rebellion  that  we  were  suffered  to  enter  a  herbtf^Je  by  the 
.  way-side,  and  procure  some  brood  en  kaaSy  enJeoudsoleeidk^ 
from  the  landlady.      Here,  however,  if  our  repast  was 
homely,  our  curiosity  .was  amply  gratified ;  for  our  hostess 
presented  us  with  the  first  specimen  of  the  true  Dutch  cos- 
tume, of  which  the  head-dress  seemed  the  most  remarkable 
part.     Her  cap  was  fixed  by  two  ridiculously  large  clasps 
'  (apparently  gold),  which  hung  at  her  temples  like  cork- 
screws ;  and  her  ear-rings,  also  of  gold,  were  somewhat  of 
.  ihe  shape,  and  approaching  the  size,  of  hens'  ^gS^ 
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Rotterdam. 

Aug.  S8— On  going  abroad  in  the  miMrning,  we  disoo- 
Yerad  dial  the  great  annual  £ur  or  ktrmus  of  this  place 
had,  after  a  fortnij^fs  durattpn,  reeendy  dosed;  many 
kraanu*^  or  temporary  booths,  still  remaining  in  the  streeU 
All  that  we  haye  read  or  heard  of  the  neatness  and  dean- 
liness  of  Dutch  towns,  seems  already  realised  even  m  this 
busy  tiadii^  port.  The  outades  of  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally painted,  and  the  large  panes  of  the  windows  are  kefit 
perfectly  transparent*  Before  seven  in  the  morning,  maid- 
servants  were  every  where  washing  the  streets  before  daar 
masters*  houses,  with  mop-besoms,  or  dashing  water  agsbut 
the  windows  with  a  kind  of  foroe-pump.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  stones  similar  in  quali^  to  those  used  in  Edis- 
buigh,  but  rounder,  and  worn  smooth  with  the  fricdoD  of 
sledges,  which  are  here  in  common  use.  In  the  principal 
etreeta  there  is  a  pavement  for  foot-passengers,  made  with 
the  small  light-coloured  and  very  hard-burnt  bricks  called 
cUnkerM :  these,  placed  adeway s,  form  a  very  compact  and 
durable  path.  Cargoes  of  these  Dutch  clinkers  are  some- 
times imported  into  Britain,  fpr  fonning  the  floors  of  staUea^ 
to  which  purpose  they  are  well  adi^ited,  particulariy  in  be- 
ing durable.  In  several  of  the  streets  the  gutters  are  oova*- 
ed  with  boards  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure,  being  st^ 
lached  to  crib-stones  by  iron-hinges. 


*  TbeCVdMct  of  Edlnboigh  have  at  tengUi  (1817)  been  dcmolblMd,tiMi 
cfaamune  will' be  Qokncnrn  to  the  next  generation,  ft  nrr mo  pifotiiMiT.  ttir*i 
like  the  kraama  of  Holland,  they  were  originally  only  temporary  booths,  ed- 
jeeted  to  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Gilee,  periiape  doiiog  tte 
■eontlniianoe  of  AU-hallow  Fair,  bat  which,  by  gradual  encroacfamentf  oo  tlie 
.one  hand,  and  remlaaoess  on  the  other,  had  been  allowed  to  become  pcnoi* 
4Eieat  erections. 
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Not  a  few  Scottish  merchants  have  settled  in  this  oom* 
mercial  town»  To  someof  these  our  friends  had  pven  us 
letters  of  intidducdon ;  and  they  rec^ved  us  as  country* 
men  would  wish  to  be  received.  Mr  Ballingal,  formerly 
of  Leith,  was  particularly  obliging,  in  conducting  us  pemo- 
nally  to  some  <^  the  principal  places  deserving  the  attention 
of  strangers. 

From  him  we  learned  that  at  Botterdam,  or  around  the 
town,  there  are  no  nurseries  of  any  note ;  and  the  trilling 
nature  of  the  ornamental  plants  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-plaoe,  convinced  us  that  the  business  of  a  floristcul- 
tivator  is  scarcely  known  here.  A  single  dealer  in  flower- 
roots  had  erected  a  temporary  booth  in  one  of  the  streets, 
finr  the  sale  of  his  vegetable  wares.  His  visible  stock  was 
not  large ;  and  we  found  that  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth 
and  pdyanthus-iiardssus,  when  thus  sold  in  retail  in  Rot* 
terdam,  bore  nearly  the  same  price  as  in  Edinbuigh. 

Van  SchenerCs  Garden, 

Mr  Ballingal  took  us  to  a  garden  remarkable  for  con- 
taining  a  large  collection  of  curious  plants.  It  belongs 
to  the  Heer  Van  Schenen^  a  gentleman  far  advanced  in 
years,  but  who  still  takes  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
rarities  *.  Over  the  garden-door,  are  painted  the  words 
Hortus  BokmtQus.  We  descended  some  steps  to  it,  and 
soon  observed  that  the.waters  of  the  canal  whose  bank  we 
had  left,  were  more  than  on  a  level  with  our  heads.  This 
b  a  oonmion  case  in  Holland ;  but  it  had  not  before  so 
distinctly  presented  itself  to  us.  The  garden  would  be 
conndered  as  of  very  small  dimenaons  for  a  botanical  re- 
pository, any  where  else  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 

*  We  nntestand  that  thlsvenenble  culttyator  is  now  no  man,  and  that 
his  aardea  and  botanical  ooUectioii  havehecome  the  piopertjof  M.  Bicker  of 
Rotteidanb^Angust  1819. 
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cnmded  Duldi  town.  Themnnberof  diffi^rentherlMceoas 
l^aiita  is  very  considerable ;  and  it  can  ml;  have  been  by 
great  and  long  continued  assiduity,  that  such  an  assemblage 
bae  been  brought  together.  There  is  a  small  greenbouae  fiir 
the  more  tend«  pUnta,  Wuch  are  kept  in  pota,  but  the  me- 
rit o[  the  ffttdea  reata  on.  tboee  which  are  hardy.  The  sal 
u  Hch,  and  at  the  same  time  very  iriable,  being  a  mixture  of 
vegetaUe  mould  irith  fine  sand.  In  some  {daces,  the  dean- 
ings  of  the  dilcbea  had  been  used  in  forming  the  bwders. 
Small  as  the  garden  isi-rocMn  is  fiiund  both  fw  a  jueee  of 
iDck-wwk  and  an  aquarium,  and  these  are  furnished  with 
BUttaUe  planta.  The  shrubs  and  trees  are  necessarily  very  U- 
miled  in  point  (^  number ;  but  still  there  is  a  select  varie^ 
<£  these.  Even  fruit-trees  are  not  wantmg.  The  6g-tree 
is  here  treated  as  a  standardr  and  we  were  told  that  it  ge- 
iMvslly  ripens  its  fruit. 

The  only  atha  ganlen,  perhaps,  deserving  particular  no- 
lice,  is  that  of  Dr  Daalen.  We  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  Doctor,  who,  we  understand,  is  very  attentive  to 
«tnuigerv  who  wish  to  see  hisbotanical  coUeetion.  We  may 
mentiMi,  that  to  a  friend  of  ours,  Dr  Daalen  stated,  that  Ik 
bad  found  the  application  of  ashes  to  the  roots  of  the  Hy- 
drangea hortemos,  effectual  in  cauong  the  prDdiicti<xi  crf'tbe 
fine  bine  ct^our  sometimes  observed  on  the  flowers  of  that 
plant  Dutch  ashes,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  cbie&y 
from  turf.  The  Doctor  added,  that  he  regarded  the  ash  of 
the  Norway  spruce,  billets  of  whicfa  are  of^  used  Gx  fiid, 
a*  nK«e  effectual  in  praduong  the  blue  odour  <^  the  petala 
than  the  common  turf  ash. 

T/u  Cwgle. 

We  walked  along  a  part  of  the  Cmgle,  which  is  a  broad 

ruml  road  surrounding  the  city,  somewlmt  in  the  maoQcr 

of  the   Boulevarts  of  Paris.     Wc  entered  thc'Doelem  a 
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sort  of  Vauxhall  Garden,  where  great  prepaiataons  were 
making  for  a  gala  entertainment  to  be  given  to-monx>w 
(Sunday)  evening ;  for  although  the  Dutch  'are  Preabyte- 
rians,  and  attend  church  regularly,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
seem  to  consider  the  Sabbath  as  ended  when  the  after* 
noon  service  is  over,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  ev«w 
ing  to  amusement.  In  the  course  ci  thb  excuraon,  we 
saw  several  of  the  fanciful  little  gardens  and  garden* 
houses  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of  merchants,  and 
to  which  they  retire  in  the  summer  afternoons.  All  of 
them  are  immediately  on  the  extenor  of  the  town,  and 
the  windows  of  the  summer-houses  invariably  look  out 
upon  the  wide»spreading  meadows  which  smround  it 
Many  of  these  spots  are  .kept  in  trim  order.  The  walks 
are  laid  with  fragments  of  shells,  or  with  pounded  bricks. 
The  edgings  are  composed  ^ther  of  the  usual  materials, 
box  or  thrift,  or  of  some  shewy  annual  [dants,  such  as  ten-  fSJt 

week,  stock  (Malcomia  maritima) ;  and  sometimes  they 
consist  of  low  boards,  painted  green,  or  of  lattice  work  of 
the  same  colour.  Ornamental  border-flowers  are  nursed 
with  care,  and  not  a  weed  is  suffered  to  appear.  Fruit- 
trees  are  not  neglected.  Besides  apple  and  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  all  of  which  are  generally  kept  dwar- 
fish, 'We  observed  some  standard  mulberry-trees,  now  in 
fruit  Mulberry-trees,  however,  are  more  generally  train-  ' 
ed  against  the  walls  of  houses.  One  peculiarly  fine  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind,  belongmg  to  Mr  Vermeer,  a  mar- 
ket-gardener, attracted  our  particular  notice :  it  is  train- 
ed along  the  front  and  roof  of  his  house,  and  its  branches 
completely  cover  and  conceal  both.  We  were  told  that 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  has  in  some  years  been  sold  for 
a  sum  equal  to  jf  40  Sterling.  Grape-vines  are  like- 
wise commonly  trained  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  we  were  assured  that  they 
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eAen  ptove  vety  productive.  Near  the  East  Port,  the 
roof  of  a  long  shed,  apparently  devoted  to  the  cover  and 
protection  of  the  public  ash-carts  {kaTreJujIk)^  and  extending 
about  5iOO  feet,  was  thickly  clothed  with  vine  branches^ 
which  were  at  this  time  tolerably  well  loaded  with  fruit. 
There  were  in  all  six  plants,  which  grew  in  the  open  area 
next  the  street;  we  observed  both  white  and  black  grapes. 
The  latter  were  the  most  numerous,  and  we  were  told  that 
they  were  of  the  kind  called  Blue  Frankendale  (Blauwe 
Frankendaler) :  die  name  of  the  other  we  could  not  leant. 
It  seemed  very  doubtful  if  the  fruit  would  this  year  come  to 
maturity ;  but  we  understood  that  it  ripens  in  favourable 
seasons. 

In  returning  homeward,  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  in 
a  dofft^boat  Both  of  these  terms  may  probably  be  thought 
to  require  explanation ;  and  it  may  be  given  in  a  vciy  few 
words.— -The  canals  in  ^ich  the  water  is  maintained  at  the 
level  of  the  Maese,  are  called  the  heads.  Into  these  the 
water  from  all  the  lower  canals,  drains  and  ditches,  is  thrown, 
bong  nused  by  means  of  bucket-wheels,  operated  upon  by 
wind>mills.— 'Notwithstanding  die  number  of  draw-bridges 
on  these  canals,  small  ferry-boats  are  stationed  at  particular 
places,  and  are  continually  plyed,  backwards  and  forwards, 
by  means  of  a  rope :  tbe  frdght  is  one  doyty  or  the  eighth 
.part  of  a  penny ;  and  hence  the  name  db^-boat 

A  stranger  does  not  at  once  perceive  the  dikes  of  Rotter- 
dam, which  yet  are  essential  to  its  safety :  they  are  chiefly 
covered  with  houses ;  for  instance,  the  populous  and  crowd- 
ed  High  Street  is  a  dike  in  disguise. 

Jvg.  i4i. — Whenever  we  walked  out  this  momingy 
we  fdt  that  we  were  again  in  a  Protestant  country :  the 
^ops  were  shut,  the  streets  quiet,  and  the  labourii^  peo- 
ple, in  tbdr  best  suits,  were  repairing  to  church.    By  10 
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o^clock,  the  Groote  Eerk  (in  Catholic  times  St  Laurent's) 
was  well  filled.  £!xceptiiig  in  the  use  of  the  orgao,  the 
mode  of  worship  very  nearly  resembles  the  Scottish.  The 
instrumental  muac,  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  is 
here  kept  subservient  to  the  vocal,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion unanimously  joins.  The  sand-glass,  which  used  for- 
merly to  make  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  Scottish  pal* 
[nts,  but  has  now  been  generally  laid  aade,  is  here  still 
retained.  The  clerk,  too,  here  continues  to  discharge  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  conrasts  in  reading  aloud  to  the  peo- 
ple the  Sacred  Scriptures,  till  the  minister  enters  the  pul- 
pit ;  a  good  old  practice  which  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
church  at  home,  where  he  now  merely  acts  as  precentor. 
The  offering  b  collected  fixMn  each  individual,  during  the 
time  of  service,  by  means  of  a  velvet-purse  attached  to  a 
loi^  rod.  The  tinkling  of  a  small  bell  connected  with  the 
purse  is  oondnually  heard,  but  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
Dutch  devotion.  Two  offerings  are  collected,  in  distinct 
and  differently  coloured  purses ;  one  for  the  *^  pocr,^  an- 
other for  the  ^'  kirk,^  this  last  having  been  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  aoime  of  the  arbitrary  regulationa 
of  Buonaparte,  by  which  the  usual  funds  for  the  repaira 
and  oth^  necessary  expences  of  the  churches  were  swqpt 
away. 

Afler  the  moming-sorvice,  there  was  a  parade,  in  the 
market-place,  ct  a  regimoit  of  the  Burgher  Guards,  wear- 
ing a  uniform  not  unlike  that  which  characterised  the  ear- 
Hest  corps  of  Royal  Edinbui^h  Volunteers. 

Mr  Schuurmans^  ViBa. 

Mr  Macdonald  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr  Schuumass, 
an  eminent  wholesale  seedsman  of  this  pkc^  to  whom  we 
bad  a  letter  o£  introduction  from  Messrs  Dickson  &  Co.  of 
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Edinburgh.  We  found  him  at  his  snug  suburban  villa, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Schie  Canal,  enjoying  that  repose 
(approaching,  in  our  eyes,  to  apathy)  in  which  Dutdi 
gentlemen  advancing  in  years  are  said  to  find  the  sum  of  hu- 
man fehcity.  He  received  us  courteously ;  and  lost  no  time 
in  pasang  a  formal  but  evidently  sincere  eulogy  on  the 
Dicksons  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  extent  and  punctuality  of 
their  dealings.  After  wine  and  cake  had  gone  round,  he 
descended  with  us  into  his  little  garden,  which  was  many 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  great  canal.  We  considered  it 
as  probably  affording  a  fair  spedmen  of  the  better  sort  of 
the  Rotterd&m  gardens.  Besides  flowers  and  shrubs,  it 
contained  several  fruit-trees,  some  trained  as  standards,  and 
some  on  espalier-rails.  The  standards  were  of  two  kinds. 
The  first,  Mr  Schuurmans  called  Arbonyns:  these  are 
open  in  the  centre  like  a  cup,  to  which  shape  they  are 
brought  by  tying  them  to  a  hoop ;  and  they  have  very  short 
stems.  The  other  he  called  KroonJ)oomen  or  Crown— 
trees:  these  have  tall  stems,  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  a  few 
hbnzontal  branches  at  top  ;  the  hoiizontality  of  these 
branches  is  induced,^ by  tying  down  the  youhg  branches 
towards  the  stem  by  means  of  twigs.  For  the  small  Dutch 
gardens,  apple  and  pear  trees  are  almost  universally  grafts 
ed  on  paradise  stocks,  and  trained  as  Crowns  or  as  Arbo- 
nijns ;  which  last  may  be  regarded  as  crowns  with  dwarfish 
stems!  Cherry,  apricot,  plum  and  mulberry  trees  are  never 
trtdned  in  these  forms.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  on  the 
flat  low  grounds,  with  light  sandy  vegetable  soil,  fruit-trees 
soon  be^  to  decay ;  for  such  mtuations,  trees  grafted  on 
paradise  and  creeper  stocks  are  therefore  with  propriety  se- 
lected ;  they  come  sooner  into  bearing,  and  occupy  much 
less  space.  On  the  slopes  of  the  large  dikes,  trees  graft- 
ed  on  freestocks  are  preferred  to  the  former :  because  they 
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have  here  a  good  wheat-4oil  to  grow  in ;  the  roots  do  not 
reach  the  stagnant  water ;  the  trees  endure  for  generataoitt; 
and  the  branches  have  room  to  spread  in  every  direction. 
In  this  garden  we  saw  the  Ueere  Appdy  or  G^tleman*8 
apple :  it  is  large,  and,  as  Mr  Schuurmans  told  iis,  good 
for  the  dessert  He  pointed  out  to  us  two  pears  which  he 
highly  esteemed :  one  of  these  he  called  Grand  BreiagfUf 
and  thi»  seemed  nothing  else  than  our  Black  Achan :  the 
other  he  named  JiiUe  peer ;  this  was  new  to  us,  and  ap* 
peared  of  very  promising  qualities,  for  it  was  not  yet  ripe : 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  we  are  not  certain;  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  originally  come  from  Jutland. 

Having  rejoined  Mr  Hay  at  the  table  dliote  c£  our  inn, 
we  went  tc^ther  in  the  afternoon  to  the  ScMiah  Churchf 
for  which  two  pastors  (the  Bev.  William  Macphail  and 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson)  are  provided,  and  paid  by  the 
Dutch  Govenmient.  The  former  at  this  time  oflBciated^ 
The  worship  was  quite  similar  to  what  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  at  home ;  and  to  meet  with  this  in  a  f(»eign  land 
was  pleasing  enough.  We  afterwards,  by  invitation,  spent 
the  evening  with  the  two  Reverend  Gentleinen. '  In  walk- 
ing homeward  with  one  of  them,  along  a  part  of  the  Cin^e, 
we  came  to  a  continued-  series  of  gardenirhouses,  nearly  a 
mile  in  extent ;  tJ^jese^miniaturejyiUas  being  separated  fiom 
each  other  oi|ly>by  wooden,  partitions^  which  are  generally 
neatly  pahpit^  Mif  Andei:s(xi  mentioned,  that  around  RoU 
terdam  there  are  about  eij^t  hundred  such  villas,  (tuin^ 
huisfei  or  luH^hqfi).  ■,  We  Iqoked  in  upon  several,  wheite  we 
could  do  so  without  intrudibog,  and  saw  several  well-dressed 
people,generally  seated;  theJadies  frequently  regaling  them* 
selves  with  coffee,  the  gentlemen  with  pipes ;  both  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  summer-houses  with  the  windows  thrown 
wide  open* 


^ 
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We  npeol  some  time  at  the  country  hotue  or  htgfiem^ 
plaaU  of  a  relatioii  of  Mr  Maq^ail,  who,  having  retired 
fiom  the  sea-faring  line,  now  amuaes  his  leisure  in  the  nuu 
nagement  of  his  fnut-trees,  cm  whidi  he  makes  many  expe- 
riments. He  mentioned  to  us,  that,  some  years  ago,  his 
trees  had  been  much  infected  with  the  white  insect,  but 
diat,  by  repeated  washing  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the 
pickle  dP  salted  herrings,  he  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
cleanang  them. 

Vigetabk  Marleei. 

Aug.  25.— Eariy  this  morning,  Mr  Maodonald,  haviiig 
been  on  the  alat,  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  green- 
market,  and  the  arrival  of  many  punts  w  long  narrow 
barges  which  had  come  down  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese^ 
some  of  them  fixmi  a  great  distance,  particularly  froni 
jdiices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amheim  and  Gborcuni, 
loaded  duefly  with  new  potatoes :  these  wane  conmonly 
stowed  in  the  hold,  but  packed  in  sacks ;  each  sack  coo- 
tiintDg  about  two  Scots  bushels.  The  potatoes  were 
in  general  of  a  diminutive  siie  and  round  shape ;  and 
they  were  brought  to  market  unwashed.  From  their 
appearance  we  should  not  have  pronounced  them  vety 
gwd  9  but  cur  Gountiymen  in  Rotterdam  infmmed  us  diat 
they  are,  in  general,  of  excellent  quality.  On  the  decks  of 
the  same  vessds,  were  many  small  hamperB  containing 
apples  abd  pears :  these  hampers  were  netted  over,  so  as 
€&  admit  air,  but  pnevent  the  fniit  from  falling  out  The 
ripest  and  Uurgest  apples  were  of  the  well  known  varie^ 
cdled  Dutdi  Codlin.  The  Red  CalviUe  and  the  White 
Catvitte  were  both  in  large  quantities,  and  likewise  very 
good.  The  baking  iqpple,  called  with  us  Fail-me-never, 
was  pretty  abundant ;  but  not  nearly  ripe.  The  iqsples 
aie  very  generally  brought  from  the  province  of  Guelder- 
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land.    The  ciifferent  kinds  of  kitchen-yegetables  (or  moes^ 
krtiidenf  as  they  are  here  styled,)  are  not  of  such  excellent 
quali^  nor  so  plentiful  as  at  Ghent.    Although  it  is  late 
in  the  season,  Cauliflower  is  stiU  pretty  good,  and  superior 
to  what  we  saw  at  Antwerp :  the  heads  are  liurge,  and  haye 
indeed  stood  too  long  in  the  garden.    The  plants  had  been 
cut  over  dose  by  the  ground^  and  were  now  brought  to 
market  with  all  the  large  leaves  attached,  and  wmpped 
around  them.     This  precaution  is  perhaps  judicious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  distance  from  which  they  are 
often  brought      From  Mr  Anderson  we  learned,  that 
though  the  best  season  for  cauliflower  was  considered  as 
past,  the  cultivation  of  this  article  is  so  extensive,  and  the 
supply  poured  into  Rotterdam  so  great,  that,  whole  barge> 
loads  continue  to  arrive  almost  every  day  for  several  months ; 
and  that  cauliflower  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  market  du- 
ring the  first  part  of  winter.     Carrots  and  Parsnips  were 
plentiful,  but  not  so  large  and  clean  as  at  Antwerp.     Soor- 
zonera  seems  to  be  rather  a  favourite.     The  gre&i  legv^ 
mens*  of  the  large  white- flowered  variety  of  Kidney-bean, 
often  called  Dutch  Runner,  were  plentiful,  under  the  name 
of  the  snjfboonenifes.    They  were  generally  exposed  for  sale 
in  wide  baskets,  capable  of  bedding  several  bushels  each. 
For  the  most  part  the  l^^mens  were  so  large  .and  old,  that 
they  would  have  been  deemed  useless  in  Scotland,  as  being 
toug^  and  stringy ;  but  in  Holland  they  are  lucely  shredded 
down,  so  as  to  render  them,  when  cooked,  extremdy  pa- 
latable.   Cucumbers  were  not  uncommon ;  but  the  white 
variety  was  the  only  kind  to  be  seen.    The  Brown  Dutch 
Lettuce  was  very  plentiful,  as  well  as  the  Berlin  Cabbage- 
lettuce  :  But  the  fine  Green  Coss  seems  unknown  here ;  at 
least  it  did  not  appear  in  the  market ;  nor  indeed  did  we 
see  it  at  Antwerp,  or  at  Ghent ;  we  recollect  only  to  have 
observed  it  sparingly  at  Bruges. 
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We  spent  most  part  of  this  day  in  a  general  desultory 
survey  of  Botterdam. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the^/rut^-jAfljpt 
were  few,  and  but  ill  supplied.  Apples  and  Pears  were  in- 
deed cheap  and  common ;  but  the  apples  were  not  in  gene- 
ral ripe,  the  kinds  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  farmers^  orchards 
being  late  or  winter  fruit ;  and  the  pears  wered  indifferent 
quality.  The  ^ugar-pear  was  perhaps  the  most  oomoioii, 
and  it  was  uniformly  mealy  and  tastdess.  The  Plums  did 
not  merit  attention.  All  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit  were  r». 
ther  scarce  and  high-priced,  being  solely  furnished  finm 
private  gardens ;  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  We  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  in  wUdft 
Mrs  Raddiffe  disparages  Dutch  gardens  and  fruits  *,  and 
b^an  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  to  be  ascribed  merdy  to 
her  desire  of  turning  a  period  in  the  Jdinsoman  styles 
but  was  better  founded  than  we  had  sapposed.  Making 
a  morning  call  at  Mr  Ballingal%  howevar,  we  were  pv^ 
sented  with  a  basket  of  Mulberries,  the  produce  of  a  Bot- 
terdam garden,  which  must  be  excepted  from  the  general 
oensure ;  for,  both  in  aze  and  flavour,  they  could  scarce- 
ly  have  been  surpassed ;  and  we  were  told  that  very  fine 
Peadies  are  produced  in  many  of  the  gardens  of  the  prin. 
dpal  merchants. 

In  the  book^Tiops  we  were  unsuccessful  in  procuring  any 
work  whatever  on  the  gardening  of  Holland ;  and  we  were 
told,  that  no  publication  on  any  branch  of  horticulture  haa 
folate  years  issued  from  the  Dutch  press. 


*  The  punse  aOuded  to  oociin  in  her  Jmarmtjfy  Sec  pw  la.  ^  B j  die 
eAett  of  eon  and  dimate^  Dntch  gardem  are  deprived  of  value  i  tat  thr 
moietvre  is  m  dieproportioned  to  the  heat,  that  the  venture,  though  fai^ht^ 
hae  no  ftagrancei  and  the  fiiift^  at  its  ntmoet  tiae,  tcaifeely  anj  flavour.** 


J 
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We  visited  the  Exchange j  which  conasts  of  a  suite  of' 
buildings  fomung  a  square.  Soon  after  2  o^dock,  the  court 
and  piazzas  were  crowded  with  merchants,  many  of  them^ 
we  were  assured,  of  great  opulence.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn,  that  these  gentlemen  had  already  re- 
turned from  dinner  to  the  prosecution  of  bunness.  The 
dinner-hour  of  olden  times^  1  o*cloek*,  is  still  continued  in 
Holland :  the  Dutchman  rises  from  table  before  the  doth 
be  drawn ; .  the  practice  of  drinking  wine  dftef  dinner  being 
unknown.  From  ^Change,  he  returns  home  to  tea  and  coffee 
between  3  and  4  o^clock :  he  then  again  resorts  to  his  count* 
ing-house,  where  he  spends  a  few  more  hours  in  badness  j 
and  supper  is  the  only  meal  at  which  he  indulges  in  any 
degree  of  relaxation. 

In  apartments  over  the  piazza  of  the  Exchange,  b6long«i 
ing  to  the  Batavian  Sodety  of  Rotterdam,  we  were  shewn 
a  set  of  philosophical  instruments,  with  numerous  models 
of  various  kinds,  some  spedmens  of  minerals,  and  a  few  na- 
tural curiosities.  We  understood  that  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy  and  on  chemistry  are  occaaonally  delivered  here* , 
The  models  seem  to  form  the  most  interesting  and  imporl^ 
ant  part  of  the  collection. 

Statue  iff  tirasmus, 

'The  bronze  statue  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus  has  oftM 
been  described.     It  is  ntuated  at  a  bridge  in  the  Great 


*  Mr  Creech,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Changes  of  Manners  in  Bdinbilrgbf 
informs  us,  that  the  shopkeepers  of  that  dty  used,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  shut  their  shops  from  1  to  2  o'clock,  when  they  went 
to  dinner.  The  musical  bells  of  St  Giles's  are  still  chimed  during  that  hour, 
although  many  of  the  present  generation  scarcely  know  that  this  diurnal. 
£sHllon  was  originally  intended  to  gratify  the  ears  of  their  forefltthcrs  wfajit' 
they  dined< 


•  - 
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MarkeUplace,  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  he  waa^hom 
in  1467^  The  figure,  which  was  executed  by  De  Kieaer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  larger  thaR  lifey 
and  produces  an  impomng  effect.  Erasmus  is  represented 
supporting  an  open  quarto  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  is 
turning  a  leaf  with  his  right.  He  is  dressed  in  a  furred 
gown,  with  a  round  cap  on  his  head.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  artist  has  conveyed  a  forcible  idea  of  this  ^'  glcury 
of  the  priesthood,  and  the  shame  C*  but  hb  work  has  been 
strai^pely  disfigured  by  some  ignorant  painter,  who  has 
passed  his  unhaUowed  brush  over  the  bronaie.  A  singular 
anomaly  struck  us  here :  while  the  inhabitants  are  scnipu* 
lously  nice  in  keeping  the  streets  opposite  to  their  own  doors 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  they  suffer  the  space  around  the 
pedestal  of  this  fine  statue  to  be  contaminated  in  the  most 
offensive,  manner* 

Bhme  Bargei. 

Some  very  uncommon-looking  vessels,  of  large  size,-  bul 
evidently  destined  only  for  internal  navigation,  attracted 
our  notice.  They  were  Rhine  barges.  Being  of  great 
length,  and  almost  flat^bottomed,  th^r  tonnage  is  vasL  We 
entered  one  of  the  largest,  belonging  to  Cologne,  whidi, 
we  were  told,  was  between  690  and  600  tons  burden.  The 
stem  part  of  the  vessel  was  fitted  up  as  a  china  and  earthen- 
ware shop,  and  the  display  of  goods  was  most  extensive  and 
various.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  ship  was  a  commo- 
dious and  elegant  cabin,  the  floor  of  which  was  on  a  levd 
with  the  deck.  The  apartments  consisted  of  a  state-room, 
several  bed-closets,  and  a  kitchen.  On  the  outside  of  tUa 
raised  cabin,  and  in  front  of  it,  it  was  amuang  to  see  a 
washing^^reen  and  garden  in  miniature ;  muslin  gowns 
drying  amidst  pots  with  shrubs  and  flowers.     In  explana* 


.i 
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tioB  »f  these  appearances,  we  were  informed,  that  the  whole 
family  often  migrates  with  the  vessel,  dwdling  on  board  for 
many  months  at  a  lime. 

Jjarge  Trees. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  trees  of  Rotteidam  ; '  but 
they  must  not  pass  without  notice.  In  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands, we  had  scarcely  seen  a  forest-tree  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  old.  On  entering  the  territory  of  the 
United  Provinces,  large  trees,  chiefly  elms,  alders,  and  wiU 
lows,  began  to  appe«r,  maritii^  the  lines  of  the  principal 
dikes ;  and  at  Rotterdam  -ihe  quays  are  adorned  with,  elms 
and  limes  of  more  than  a  eentury^s  standing.  The  finest 
quay  in  the  place,  which  stretches  threc'quarters  of  a  mile 
along  the  bank  of  the  Maese,  is  named,  from  the  trees 
iirfiidi  fringe  <k,  The  BoompHe,  From  the  diminutive  ter- 
miaatioR  hmg  added  to  the  word  Boom  H(tree),  it  seems 
reasonable  to  oonckide,  ^at  this  quay  had  been  the  first 
planted,  and  the  name  bestowed  while  the  trees  were  small 
and  young*.  At  this  day  they  are  generally  about  fifty 
feet  high,  with  boles  extending  nearly  to  the  half  of  that 
height ;  and  most  of  them  are  evidently  a  great  de^  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  With  the  exception  of  Yar^ 
mouth,  scarcely  any  of  our  British  ports  passess  trees  on 
their  quays ;  and  whoever  has  seen  the  trees  m  the 
quay  at  Yarmouth,  will  admit  that  they  are  higMy  orna- 
mental, if  not  useful.  We  had  witnessed  the  care  and  ex* 
pence  bestowed  at  Antwerp  in  planting  and  protecting 
young  trees ;  and  affer  seeing  the  charming  eflfect  of  full 
grown  elms  at  Rotterdam,  we  were  no  longer  surprised  at 

*  I  observe  Uiat  Mine  tonrisU  consider  the  name  as  signifying  Th»  Qnaj 
of  Trees ;  but  in  this  case,  it  ironld  have  been  written  B^mmkaai, 
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that  care  and-  expence.  It  was  painful  to  reflast,  that  a 
very  di£[er«[it  feeling  in  r^ard  to  trees,  has  long  prevailed 
at  Edinburgh.  Instead  of  planting,  we  had  seen  our  d^ 
rulers,  but  a  few  years  since,  apply  the  axe  to  the  noble  am* 
phitheatre  of  full-grown  trees  which  skirted  the  grounds  rf 
Bellevue,  and  which  would  now  have  formed  a  most  desF- 
able  and  highly  ornamental  boundary  to  the  New  City  on 
the  north-east.  A  better  taste,  and  more  liberal  views,  ai? 
now  gaining  ground.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  plans  for  extending  the  dty  to  the  east- 
ward have  been  so  contrived,  as  to  preserve  the  large  trees 
on  Leith  Walk.  After  seong  the  effects  of  trees  on  some 
pf  the  dikes  of  HoUand,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  ponderous  and  clumsy  Earthen 
Mound  at  Edinburgh  might  be  gready  improved  by  plant'  j 
ing  its  sloping  sides ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  dull  aspect  | 
of  the  low  marshy  ground  which  once  formed  the  North 
Loch,  might  be  remedied,  by  partly  covering  it  with  ak 
ders  and  vnllows  *. 


I 

*  The  fine  dnu  at  Botterdam  are  of  the  kind  caUed  by  us  SitglukEk  j 
(Uhniu  campestrb).  At  Edinhmgh  it  may  be  better  that  the  Scatt  Ek 
(U.  mpntana)  should  chiefly  be  planted*  This  last  is  always  raised  fiom  the 
seed  in  ScottUIi  nurseries  ;  while,  in  these  nurseries,  the  English  dm  is  ^ 
fierally  propagated  either  by  grafting  on  the  Scots,  or  by  means  of  IiyA 
By  grafdng  or  by  layering,  plants  of  English  elm  fit  for  sale  from  the  mr* 
seiy  lines  axe  more  speedily  obtained ;  but  they  seldom  form  such  fine  ti«M 
as  plants  sprung  directly  from  the  seed,  an4t  being  destitute  of  the  tt9>ri^ 
they  are  less  bt  for  exposed  situations.  Seedliog  Scots  elms,  by  meam  of 
their  long  descending  roots,  will  establish  themsdvra  in  very,  bleak  ^M 
open  to  currents  of  wind.  The  aycioRore,  (or  i&anertree  of  Scotland,  Aeff 
pseudo-plantanus,)  having  large  spreading  roots,  is  wdl  adapted  fiv  •h'^ 
low  and  rocky  soils,  such  as  occur  on  some  parts  of  the  new  road  aoiv" 
the  Calton  Hill,  which  might  be  omameuted  with  trees.  The  mcnUM^ 
(or  roan-tree  of  Scotland,  Sorbus  aucuparia,)  the  most  ornamental  native  tiee 
pf  the  Highlands,  ia  likewise  excellently  suited  tp  such  situations.    '^^^ 
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Daring  summer  the  Boomptie  forms  a  favourite  pitmie- 
iiade  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  tre^  affording  shade,  while 
the  river  very  generally  ensures  a  circulation  of  oool  air, 
FcM*  the  benefit  of  our  countrymen  who,  in  viriting  Rotter- 
dam, may  wish  for  the  besf  accommodation  which  the  place 
can  alRird,  we  may  mention,  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  a 
hotel  called  The  Bath  *,  situated  on  this  grand  quay.  The 
principal  merchants,  it  may  be  added,  have  their  readences 
here ;  including  several  of  our  own  countrymen  who  have 
settled  in  Rotterdam;  and  in  a  country  hke  Hdland,  the 
situation  may  be  considered  as  beautiful :  the  houses  front 
the  south,  and  the  windows  look  out  upon  the  Maese,  here 
a  majestic  river,  with  vessek  of  every  size  and  descriptkn 
frequently  pasang  up  and  down ;  the  view  of  which  is  per? 
biqw  enhanced  by  bring  partially  intercepted  by  the  row  of 
trees  just  described. 

Before  leaving  Rotterdaoo,  we  may  notice,  that  the 


watj  be  added  ^  eMMMm  Mk  (Fraxiniu  excdeiot>»  and  Uie  Ifvrmt^  injrfe 
(  Amt  plataaoidei),  which  fiaqgei  the  Norwegian  hills  down  to  the  maigln  of 

the 


*  Here  we  learned  that  a  veiy  adect  party  of  our  countrymen,  con* 
aisting,  among  ptheia,  of  the  late  Lord  Chief-Baron  Dundaa,  then  on  his 
way  to  the  south  pf  Prance,  Sir  William  Rj»,  Baronet,  (now  Lord  AdvcH 
cate  of  Scotlandy,  Principal  Haldane  of  St  Andtew*s,  and  Mr  Stevenson, 
dvfl-cngiaeer,  had  recently  spent  some  days  at  Rotkeidam,  hot  that  they 
bad  left  that  city  about  a  week  previous  to  o^r  reaching  it*  A  high- 
ly interesting  account  of  the  excursion  of  tiiis  party,  or  of  sonus  meml)en  of 
it,  through  North  and  South  Hdland  to  Antwerp,  has  since  appea|«d  in  va- 
rious numbers  of  the  Scots  Magazine  (publlsbed  by  Messrs  OonstaUe  A.  Ca) 
lor  the  years  1819  and  1820,  under  the  title  of  JoMmel  of  aVisit  to  HdDmd, 
Ac  Tfaesketdiesof  character  in  these  letters  are  lively  and  just,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  soenery  remarkably  correct.  The  descriptkn  of  the  great  sluioss  aft 
Catwyk  is,  we  believe,  the  only  account  in  the  Bi^gUsh  laqguage  of  these  na- 
tional works ;  and  as  it  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  versed  iq  such  un« 
dertakings,  we  conclude  that  the  whde  of  these  letter  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
^Ustingttished  civil-eogineer  mentioned  n  Ibnning  one  of  the  party. 
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houses  are  gaaeraUj  hi^y  and  that  the  Hpper  part  6F  the 
front  walls  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  namnr 
and  (dder  lanes,  projectB  bo  much,  that  it  is  not  at  first  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  divest  himself  of  the  apprdiension  of  their 
being  ready  to  fall  forward  into  the  street  Modem  houaea 
seem  to  be  built  by  the  plumb-line,  and  they  aflbrd  a  crite- 
rion by  which  to  estimate  the  deviatioo  from  the  poiieodi- 
cular  in  the  neighbouring  tenements  of  earlier  date.  This 
projecticm  above,  we  were  told,  was  not  only  intoitioiuil, 
but  was  enjoined  by  a  municipal  r^ulation,  bdng  calcu- 
lated to  throw  the  eaves-drop  from  off  the  wall,  and  so  to 
prevent  damp.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  strength  of 
Dutdi  houses  depends  much  on  the  timber-work ;  and  of 
so  little  impcNtanoe  is  the  fronUwall  of  brick,  that  it  is  in 
some  cases  not  filled  in  till  after  the  house  has  been  otho*- 
wise  completed.  Of  this  foct  we  met  with  an  instance  in 
the  course  of  our  walk  through  the  city,  in  the  only  new 
or  unfinished  building  which  we  recollect  to  have  obeoved. 

At  Rotterdam,  as  at  Antwerp,  the  public  lamps  are  sus- 
pended by  ropes,  which  pass  across  the  street ;  but  an  im- 
provement introduced  by  King  Louis  still  continues  to  be 
adopted :  ^ass  lenses  containing  water  are  so  disposed  in 
the  lamp,  as  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light  shed 
abroad. 

In  the  evening,  Mr  Maodonald  and  I  visited  theSAtmm^ 
burg.  The  inscription  on  this  place  of  amusement  struck 
us  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  plodding  commercial  peo- 
ple: Dooryoer  vmgi  vaar,  ^^  Through  diligence  riches.'^ 
Certainly  nowhero  but  in  Rotterdam  would  sudi  a  motto 
be  considered  as  appnqiriate  to  a  theatre.  Of  the  perfcmn- 
anoes  we  can  say  little :  they  were  chiefly  pantomimic,  and 
to  us  they  were  entirely  so.  The  convenient  arrangements 
pf  the  parterre  seemed  characteristic  of  the  people:  there 
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ooold  be  no  ctowding,  each  place  b^og  numbered^  and  the 
forms  ace  not  only  provided  with  cuafaions^  but  furnished 
with  backs  to  rest  upon.  CcShe  and  cake  were  handed 
to  those  who  desired  such  refreshments.  The  orchestra 
was  full,  and  the  muae  good.  We  remarked  that  the  per- 
scm  who  seemed  to  act  as  leader  of  the  band  merdy  beat 
time,  widiout  playing  on  any  instrument 

We  now  prepared  to  leave  Botterdam,  bang  anxious  to 
get  forward  to  Leyden  and  Haariem,  which  we  hoped 
might  prove  more  fertile  in  heiticultural  productions. 

The  striking  characters  of  this  place  have  already  been 
inddentally  alluded  to.--One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  consists  in  the  deep  canalsy  admitting  large  ships  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  rendering  it  wonderfully 
GommodUous  for  foreign  oonuneroe.  The  three  head  canals, 
the  Leeve  havn,  Oude  havn,  and  Niewe  havn,  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  Maese,  and  are  furnished  with  for- 
midable sluices  to  prevent  too  great  an  influx  of  water  in 
time  of  floods. — The  dedges  for  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise, wero  new  to  us.  They  are  drawn  by  strong 
well-fed  hcHTses,  generally  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and 
with  tails  almost  sweeping  the  ground.  These  animals 
are  so  hi^  shod,  thai  the  hoof  does  not  come  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  ground  ;  and  as  they  pace  along,  a  noise  is 
thus  produced  like  the  clinking  of  heavy  pattens.  In  front  of 
the  sledge,  a  small  barrel  of  water  is  so  adjusted,  that  a  por- 
ticm  of  die  water  constantly  trickles  out  and  wets  the  cause- 
way over  which  the  sledge  is  to  pass.  The  friction  is  thus 
conaderably  lessened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  streets  axe 
in  a  great  measure  kept  free  from  dust.  When  the  sledge 
is  unloaded,  the  driver  generally  steps  upon  it,  and  thus 
moves  along  at  his  ease,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.— The 
appearance  of  the  mndow$  of  the  houses  in  general  pleased 
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US  much.  They  are  oommonly  krge ;  the  f^aas  is  of  fine 
i^piality,  and  kept  bright  and  tian^mrent ;  unifbmdy  dis- 
l^ying  within  curtains  of  snowy  whiteness,  dther  neatly 
fringed  or  in  rich  folds.  At  the  windows  of  the  first  floor, 
the  ladies  ci  the  house  may  genendly  be  seen  seated,  employ- 
ed in  knitting  or  sewing,  or  other  venaierweflBen  (windoir- 
works),  and  now  and  then  taking  a  peep  into  the  little  nur- 
ror  placed  on  the  outside,  as  at  Bruges  and  Ghent  The 
ladies,  we  believe,  seldcmi  walk  out  excepting  to  the  church 
or  the  fair;  we  have  seen  scarcely  any  abroad  but  on  Sun- 
day. 

Although  the  kermis  was  past,  the  ifaarket-places  were 
ttiU  partly  occupied  hyverioo9vpiaaizen  or  temporary  theatres 
of  various  descriptions,  all  of  them  most  formally  annoim- 
dng,  at  the  top  of  their  ImIIs,  the  qpedal  permission  of  die 
'<  Vel  Edele  Achtbare  Heerai  Burgemeesteren^  of  Rotter- 
dam. The  phantasmagoria  was  announced,  with  true 
Dutch  sincerity,  as  *^  Begoocheling  van  het  Ges^^  De- 
eqptions  of  Sight.  A  small  tent  contained  some  figures  of 
IDgenkms  mechimism ;  among  others  an  imitation  of  a  ea- 
nary-Urd,  which  the  advertisement  mentioned,  with  equal 
simplicity,  as  a  ^  doode  (dead)  kanarievogel,^  which 
fourteen  airs.-^The  few  kraams  for  merchandise 
sttll  remained  were  furnished  with  goods  evidently 
cf  first  rate  quality,  and  many  of  them  of  English  mami- 
facture.  A  Dutch  kermis  is  very  different  from  a  modem 
Scottish  fiur :  the  former  is  attended  not  only  by  all  the 
principal  peo[de  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  hdd,  but  by  all 
die  fimiilies  of  distinction  to  a  great  distance  around.  Many 
wafelkraamsj  or  «nall  tents  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  wafel-cakes  and  kermiskoeks,  still  remained,  and  seemed 
to  be  well  frequented. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  deserve  the  character  given  them 
of  being  an  orderly,  sober,  and  quiet  people,  remarkable 
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for  keeping  regular  hoim.  Wheo  Mr  MaodomU  and  I 
returned  bome  £rom  the  Sdioulri>uig,  aoon  after  10  oVdock, 
Ihe  diops  were  abut,  and  the  streets  hudied.  Only  the  fiur* 
filmed  muflic-houses  or  spedJmizen  were  open,  under  the 
lioeose  of  the  burgomasters,  and  harmg  their  entruioes  ag- 
nalised  by  laige  reflecting  lamps :  in  pasang  these,  we  no 
doubt  heard  the  noise  of  mirth  and  dancing,  but  we  wit- 
nessed no  instance  of  ebriety  nor  of  ^unbecoming  bdiaviour. 

From  RoUerdam  to  the  Hague* 

Jug.  26.— Precisely  at  7  A.  M.  the  bell  rmg  for  the 
departure  of  the  treckschuyt  for  Delft,  on  the  Sehie  canal 
already  mentioned ;  and  here  we  began  to  travel  by  thai 
mode  of  oonTeyance.  It  is  not  only  easy  and  pleasant,  but 
to  a  hurried  hortiiculturist,  peeuliariy  desirable.  The  ca« 
nals  being  every  where  on  a  higfaor  level  than  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  Ininufiill,  the  passenger  who  seats 
himself  cm  the  top  of  the  roefar  cabin,  is  so  much  raised 
that  he  sees  in  every  direction ;  and  further,  it  so  hajqfens, 
that,  in  the  country  of  tredLsehuyts,  all  the  best  villas  and 
gardens  are  situated  dose  to  the  aides  oi  the  canals.  In 
the  first  pert  of  our  course,  we  passed  many  saw-nulls,  flour** 
mills,  and  itiiBs  (or.  rai^ng  water  ftom  the  meadows,  all  put 
in  motion  by  the  wind :  in  front  of  most  of  them  may  be 
observed  some  distinctive  emblematical  figure,  frequent* 
ly  clumsy  enough.  The  fields  presented  the  appear<r 
ance  of  rich  old  pastures;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  com. 
The  cry  of  the  peeseweep  *  ccmtinually  assailed  our  ears, 
great  numbers  of  this  bird  frequenting  the  moist  pastures 
of  Holland  during  the  autumn.  The  chattering  of  star* 
)ings  (Stumtfs  vulgaris)  was  equally  constant,  and  small 

\ 

f  The  Scottish  luime  of  th^  lapwings  Tii^ga  vandhpt* 
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flocks  of  these  birds  were  commonly  to  be  seen  perched  on 
the  mills.  We  observed  several  milk-carts  going  to  town 
at  a  fomd  tmt,  along  the  higb-road,  whidi  skirts  the  caoaly 
each  containing  three  or  four  huge  brass  flaggons,  bright 
as  burnished  gold.  On  the  margin  of  the  canal,  reeds 
(Arundo  phiagmites)  grew  luxuriantly :  we  remarked 
that  in  many  places,  these  had  been  more  than  once  cut 
oyWy  and  we  learned  that  a  kind  of  coarse  hay  is  in  this 
way  made  of  them.  When  allowed  to  attain  their  full  size, 
they  are  used  Smt  thatching  bams  and  nulls,  and  are  said  to 
fotm  very  durable  roofs.  As  we  approadied  Delft,  neat 
country-houses,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  shrubberies,  be- 
came common.  The  name  of  the  viHak  usually  painted  on  a 
board  presented  to  passengers  on  the  canal ;  the  proprietor 
seldom  misses  this  c^iportunity  of  quaintly  intimating  the 
comfdaoency  and  hap[uness  he  enjoys  in  retiring  to  his 
pigmy  domain ;  and  not  unftequently  he  betrays  his  cha- 
racteristic attachment  to  quiet  rqmse.  Some  of  the  in- 
scriptims  which  we  observed,  were.  Lust  M  RuHj  De- 
\if^t  with  Best;  Buiien  Ruitj  <Country  r^ring-plaoe ; 
Nvi  by  Vreugde^  Benefit  witti  Joy ;  Ons  Genoe^^  Our 
Sufficiency  or  Content,*— the  heads  of  the  family  being 
si^yposed  to  speak;  Noii  gedagty  Never  thoug^t,-^in. 
timadng  that|the  ownar  had  unexpectedly  realised  his 
bqpes  of  rural  retirement.  EodmJtya  appeased  in  one 
place;  aadas  this 4s  good  Scotch  for  ^'Boan-tree  branches,^ 
we  presume  that  the  place  has  been  so  named  from  some 
mountain-asfaes  existing  theae.  The  tenninalions  hui^  de- 
4gbt,x^i,  prospect,  are  very  common;  as  fi?rJUtt«^  church^ 
delight,  Lamd-zigty  4»untry-view. 

When  within  a  short  mile  of  Delft,  we  ci^ne  to  a  huge 
public  building,  dtuated  near  to  the  canal,  and  sunound- 
ed  hy  water,  which  our  skipper  explabed,  by  dumb  show. 
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and  by  imitating  an  exploaon  of  oombastibfe  matter,  to  be 
the.  general  magazine  for  gunpowder  in  Holland.  Hiatoti- 
cal  events,  we  find,  are  faioiliar  to  the  common  people  here ; 
for  our  friend  afterwards  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  whane 
the  magazine  fovmerly  stood,  when  it  exploded  and  destroy- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  town,  in  16S4. 

Delft. 

We  .had  often  heard  of  DeUt-ware,  and  expected  to  en- 
ter a  pottery-town  somewhat  inferior  probably  to  New- 
castle-under-Lyne.  We  were  therefore  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  magnitude  of  this  plaoe,  which  is  three  or  four 
Umes  larger  than  the  English  town  mentioned.  Delft  is 
between  nine  and  ten  miles  from  Rotterdam,  and  proved  a 
two  hours  stage.  Having  breakfasted,  we  took  a  lounge 
through  the  streets,  and,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
steeple,  we  directed  our  steps  to  the  Nieuwe  Eerk.  Here 
we  were  invited  to  look  at  the  splendid  monument  erected 
by  the  nation  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assas- 
rinated  in  a  house  in  Delft,  hard  by  the  church  whidi 
now  contains  his  monument.  This  fine  piece  of  sculpture 
has  often  been  described :  we  were  particularly  struck  with 
the  suecesaof  the  artist  in  depicting  the  attacbmoit  of  the 
fiuthfiU  dog,  stretched  at  the  Princess  feet.  We  felt  no 
little  interest  in  examimng  the  less  showy  tomb  of  Hugo 
Grotius  in  the  same  church.  Having  sent  for  the  beadle, 
we  got  access  to  the  lofty  steeple ;  and  th^  day  being  se- 
rene  and  dear,  we  enjoyed  a  most  extenrive  prospect  from 
a  bakony  near  the  top,  surrounded  with  hundreds  of  caril- 
loQpbeUs.  The  districts  of  DeUUand  and  Schieland  lay 
qfMread  bdow  us  like  a  miqfi.  In  the  direction  of  Leyden^ 
water  prevailed  very  much^  all  the  veenen  or  fenny  places 
from  which  turf  has  been  dug  for  ftiel  being  now  covered 
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water.  The  Soot^merae  Heere  was  well  seen,  and^ 
tn  the  distance,  the  inland  Seas  of  Leyden  and  Haarlem 
af^ieared.  We  paid  u  Tint  also  to  the  Oude  Keric,  and 
saw  the  monuments  erected  to  the  jdiilosopher  Leuwen- 
hoeck  of  animidciilar  cdebnty,  to  Admirals  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Hdoie,  and  to  a  Lady  Meniix,  whose  history  we 
have  forgotten.  We  remarked  that  small  villa  gardens  are 
Unmerous  at  Delft,  many  merchants  having  chosen  this  spot 
for  rediement ;  but  we  could  hear  of  no  garden  peculiar* 
ly  distinguished  for  its  excellence ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
Delfl  is  likely  to  afford  any  thing  interesting  in  the  way  of 
horticulture*  What  is  called  the  Wi/n  Appd  seems  here 
to  be  much  cultivated :  we  may  add  here,  that  a  horticul- 
fund  friend  informs  us,  that  he  regards  it  as  the  same  vs^ 
tiety  which  is  called  in  England  Sops  of  Winey  from  the 
reddidh  tinges  of  its  pulp. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  again  took  our  places 
in  a  treckschuyt  for 


Tae  Hague* 

The  approadi  to  this,  place  is  really  beautiful ;  and  the 
cMef  part  of  the  beauty  depends  on  the  trees.  With  these' 
the  reads,  in  various  directions,  are  bordered^  to  the  extent 
of  several  miles;  and  they  seem  to  unite  in  a  great  mass  of 
forest,  north  of  the  town.  Having  thus  been  at  first  judicious^ 
ly  disposed,  they  have  also  now  attained  to  noble  dimensiDns. 
We  knew  well  that  the  Hague  had  long  been  the  seat  of 
government ;  and  although,  like  Manchester,  it  ranks  only 
aaa  vilk^  in  books  of  geography,  we  were  aware  thai  it 
must  be  a  considerable  place ;  none  of  us,  however,  eiqpect^ 
ed  to  be  uriiered  into  so  large  and  el^ant  a  city  as  we 


found  it  to  be.  Haring  inquired  genendly  for  a  '<  goed 
logement,^  we  were  conducted  to  a  splendid  hotels  called 
Vieux  Doden,  situated  in  the  fine  place  or  square  of  the 
VooriMxit 

TheMaU. 

In  the  centre  of  this  jdace  is  the  Mall,  whiA  consisis  of 
two  broad  walks,  laid  with  broken  sea-shdh,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Cardium  and  Mactra,  and  shaded  with  several  rowa 
of  loftj  lime-tiees ;  the  whole  b^g  railed  in,  so  as  to  ex^ 
dude  horsemen  and  carriagies.  The  Mall  is^  we  believe,  m 
favourite  promenade,  when  the  Ki|ig  resides  and  hdds  his 
Court  at  the  Hague ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  comparatively 
deserted.  The  tA^divafiU  Austrian  Netherlands  and  Hol- 
land are,  according  to  the  nsw  constitution,  alternately  to* 
enjoy  the  residence  of  royalty  for  the  space  of  a  year* 
The  King  is  now  at  Brussds ;  and  his  expected  arrival  inr 
a  few  weeks  at  the  Hi^e,  is  hailed  as  an  anspicious  prO' 
spect 

Here  the  external  rigns  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Qnmga 
are  even  obtrudvely  cUsplayed :  at  Gfhent  we  searody  saw 
a  an^  orange  cockade ;  a  veiy  few  htguk  to  appear  at 
Antwerp;  at  Rotterdam  they  were  not  uncommon;  here 
they  are  universal. 

What  a  lesson  of  caution  in  changing  the  government  o£ 
a  country  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  Dutch 
during  the  last  thirty  years !  Th^  b^gan»  before  the  era 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  by  vituperadng  the  House  oT 
Orange,  and  were  quickly  successful  in  dismissing  thePrinee.. 
So  high  did  party-qpirit  then  run,  that  grave  burgprnasters^ 
in  testifying  their  hostility  to  the  name  of  the  StadthoUer^a 
Family,  rendered  th^msdves  ridiculous,  not  only  by  eradi' 

eating  marigolds  from  their  gafdens,  but  by  prohilnting  die 

a 
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aale  of  oranges  and  carrots  in  their  markets,  oo  aoonuttof 
thor  aristocratical  hue!  The  suooesson  of  the  moi  wlio, 
by  their  unanimity,  oourage,  and  real  devotion  to  fiber- 
ty,  had  been  able  to  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  fonning 
now  a  divided  nadon,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  French; 
under  whcxn  they  suffered  most  severely,  till  the  w<xiderfiil 
events  of  1814  enabled  them  to  receive  back  their  Stadt- 
holder,  whom  they  now  greeted  as  a  King,.with  exulting 
shouts  of  Orofnje  Aonfn* 

The  House  in  the  Wood. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  took  a  walk  to  the  northwaid 
of  the  Hague,  on  the  Amsterdam  road,  and  entered  a  fo- 
rest of  laige  and  ancient  trees,  by  much  the  finest  which 
we  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  and  evidently  several  cen- 
turies old.  Many  oaks,  elms  and  beedies  were  magnifi- 
cent. Some  of  the  oaks,  at  two  feet  fixim  the  ground,  mo- 
sured  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  had  free  and  dean 
Ixdes  to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet  This  wood,  in  ^ 
probability,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  city ;  for  Eoog 
(the  Butch  for  Hague)  signifies  OAdcet  or  wood.  It  was 
originally  a  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hdland,  and  ia  often  to 
this  day  called  GraaTs  Haag,  or  EaiPs  Wood. 

Although  we  had  no  guide,  we  easily  found  the  palace 
called  the  Houte  in  the  Wood,  about  two  miles  diatant 
from  the  Hague ;  and  having  inquired  for  the  gardener 
Mr  Jacobus  Munts,  we  readily  procured  access  to  the  Boyal 
Garden.  It  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  is  now  anranged  in 
what  is  here  reckoned  the 'English  style,  the  old  formal 
hedges,  and  fantastically  shaped  trees, having  been  inagreat 
measure  removed.  The  grounds  are  now  traversed  by  ser- 
pentine walks,  laid  with  sand :  these  wind  among  graves  of 
fore8t-trees,.-which  have  never  been  subjected  to  die  abears; 
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but  the  flexures  are  much  too  r^;ular.  Water,  as  usual, 
is  the  only  defence  or  line  of  separation  from  the  contermi- 
nous fields,  or  from  the  high  road.  These  ditches,  though 
broad,  brimful,  and  kept  tolerably  dean,  liave  a  dull  as- 
pect ;  but  that  water  should  appear  stagnant  iif  a  flat  coun- 
try, cannot  be  ascribed  as  a  fault  to  the  gardener.  Shrubs 
and  flowers  are  planted  in  small  compartments  cut  out  in 
the  grassy  covering  of  the  lawn.  The  figures  of  these  com* 
partments  are  different,— 4;ircies,  ovals,  and  crescents.  A 
bed  of  dahlias  was  now  in  flower,  but  presented  nothing 

uncommon:  Indeed,  we  learned  that  the  collecti<m  had  been 
procured  from  Antwerp  only  the  year  before.  The  plants 
in  the  borders  and  shrubbmes  were  in  general  of  the  more 
common  kinds;  but  some  rarities  also  appeared.  Among 
these  the  Passiflora  coerulea  was  here  dbplaying  its  gorgeous 
flowers  in  the  shrubbery ;  but  we  observed  that  it  was  con- 
tuned  in  a  pot  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  not  weQ  concealed. 
Rosa  Pennsylvanica  was  very  abundant,  and  seemed  not 
only  to  be  healthy,  but  to  produce  its  dowers  freely,  while 
in  Scotland  these  seldom  appear. 

Close  by  the  palace  is  a  small  greenhouse,  erected  in 
1815  for  the  Princess  of  Orange.  It  contains  a  f^w  pret- 
ty good  plants;  but  there  is  nothing  becoming  royalty 
either  in  the  nze  of  the  house  or  the  choice  nature  of  the 
collection.  Datura  arborea  was  now  in  flower,  and  filled 
the  place  with  its  odour ;  and  the  white  variety  of  Vinca 
rosea  was  in  bloom.  There  are  here  no  hot-houses  for  the 
forcing  of  fruit ;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  re- 
markable among  the  hardy  fruits  cultivated  in  the  garden. 

This  garden  at  the  House  in  the  Wood,  is  the  only  one 
worth  visiting  at  the  Hague,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Mr  Pagers.     The  Portland  Grardens,  belon^ng  to  the 
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Bcntincks,  though  celebmted  in  former  tunes,  are  nour  ib  a 
Delected  and  even  ruinous  condition. 

Sd^eoeUng, 

Jug,  S7.-— Early  this  morning  we  inquired  our  imy 
to  the  Banicre,  and  walked  towards  the  fishii^  village 
of  Scheveling,  by  a  grand  avenue  lined  with  trees,  of 
which  all  Dutchmen  are  justly  proud.  The  length  of  tbis 
avenue  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  it  is  so  strai^t  and 
so  level,  that  the  village  church  very  soon  a{^)eaied  at  the 
termination  of  the  vista  next  the  sea.  The  tallest  and  fin. 
«?st  trees  are  Dutch  elm,  abele,  oak,  and  beech.  Ifaiqr 
of  these  are  of  great  aze,  and  have  probably  seen  more 
than  two  centuries  *.  Sycamore,  hornbeam,,  birdi,  and 
diiferent  species  of  willow,  are  occasionally  interspersed. 
There  are  properly  three  roads  in  this  noble  avenue:  a 
central  one  for  carriages ;  one  for  horsemen ;  and  i»w<hfr 
for  foot-passengers^  The  breadth  of  the  plantation,  on 
each. side,  is  on  an  average  about  seventy  feet  In  aome 
places,  the  old  trees  appear  to  have  been  cut  down;  but 
their  places  are  now  supplied  by  others.  Almost  aD  the 
new.planted  trees  are  white  poplars,  which  are  6[  rapid 
growth. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  Hoffvan  Holland  mn^  the  win- 
dows of  wHich  look  out  upon  the  ocean.  In  additioD  to 
the  usual  repast  of  coffee  and  rolls,  a  countryman  of  our 
own,  whom  we  chanced,  here  to  meet,  had  shrimps  served 
to  breakfast,  which  had  been  shewn  to  him  all  alive  a  few 
minutes  before :  by  our  desire,  we  had  (ong-vUcken  or  aoleB^ 
fresh  from  the  sea.     While  at  breakfast,  we  observed,  that 


*  Le  Long,  iodted,  pats  this  beyond  donbti  fiMr,  writing  in  ItfSOi  he  de< 
acribes  thia  nvenue  as  being  then  ^*  adorned  with  fine  trees.**  Kmhimet  vmk 
QaOkadei^  ftc.  paUiahed  in  17Sf . 
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moie  than  two  dozen  of  small  sloops,  which  we  easily  rew 
cognised  to  be  fishing-btisses,  were  making  ditecdy  for  the 
low  sandy  beadi,  although  it  was  at  prasent  a  l6B<4hore, 
with  a  confflderable  surf.    The  aails  were  of  various  hues ; 
Isabella  yellow;  chooolate  brown,  and  milk  white;  and 
this  intermixture  of  coburs,  set  off  by  the  fariUiancy  of  a 
clear  morning  sun,  increased  the  picturesque  effect    Not 
a  litde  to  our  surprize,  the  crews  did  not  shorten  sail,  till 
their  barks  were  just  involved  among  the  waves  and  break- 
ers ;  and  in  this  odd  situation,  generally  aft^  taking  the 
ground,  we  saw  them  deliberately  cast  anchor.     The  pro* 
priety  of  the  shape  given  to  the  hulls  of  these  busses,  was 
now  manifest  to  us ;  a  small  British  built  sloop  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  breaking  up,  while  they  shoved  along 
among-  the  breakers  in  pofect  security.      Indeed,  thai 
Dutch  vessels  in  general  should,  of  design,  be  built  strong 
or  clumsy,  and  have  th^  hulks  well  rounded  bebw,  can 
only  appear  surprizing  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
nature  of  the  seas  which  they  have  to  navigate  at  home, 
where  they  must  often  take  the  ground,  and  where  they 
not  unfrequently  sail  right  against  the  shore.     As  soon  as 
the  anchors  were  cast,  the  boatmen,  wading  up  to  the  mid« 
dle  in  the  waves,  brought  out  the  fish  on  their  shoulders ; 
the  sands  were  covered  with  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages,  who  began  to  carry  off  the  cargoes,  in  broad  bask- 
ets, on  their  heads.      The  principal  kinds  of  fish  were 
Plaice,  Turbot,  Sole,  Skate  and  Thomback ;  a  very  few 
Cod  and  Smelts  made  up  the  list.    It  may  here  be  re 
marked,  that  the  Dutch  give  the  name  ScM  to  our  plaice: 
and  our  sole  they  call  Tongy  as  already  mentioned.     Thw 
name  for  the  smelt,  it  may  be  added,  is  Spiering ;  which 
nearly  approaches  that  by  which  this  little  fish  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Edinburgh  market,  viz.  SpirKng. 
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A  ocmtinuous  broad  and  high  bank  of  sand  lines  the  coast 
as  far  as  we  oould  see,  and  forms  the  powerful  protectian 
of  this  part  of  Holland,  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
Without  this  provision  of  Nature,  the  country  would  be 
inundated  by  every  extraordinary  tide  and  gale;  for  hoe 
it  may  be  truly  said,  ^^  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the 
land.'"  On  the  sand<-hills,  the  same  kind  of  plants  prevail 
as  in  similar  situations  in  England ;  sea-holly  and  buck- 
thorn, Asperugo  and  Galium  verum^  with  seap4nana& 
(Arundo  arenaria),  which  last  is  encouraged  here,  being 
found  very  useful  in  binding  the  sand.  In  some  places 
wheat^traw  had  been  dibbled  in,  as  at  Ostend,  in  order  to 
promote  the  same  object.  Considering  Scheveling  as  a 
fishing-village,  we  were  greatly  pleased  with  it :  it  was  ex- 
tremely neat  and  clean,  and  formed  a  perfect  contrast  with 
our  Newhaven  and  Fisherrow  *,  the  lanes  of  which  are  g^ 
nerally  encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  filth.  We  must  con- 
fess, too,  that  in  tidiness  of  dress  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
the  fishwomen  of  Scheveling  are  equally  superior  to  those 
of  the  Scottish  villages  mentioned. 

As  we  returned  to  the  Hague,  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  also  on  their  way  to  the  fish-market,  scHue  car- 
rying baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads,  and  others  employing 
three  or  four  dogs  to  convey  the  fish  in  small  light  carts. 
We  had  read  in  books,  of  these  draught  dogs  being  well 
used,  and  fat  and  sleek ;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  those 
which  we  saw  were  generally  poor  half-starved  looking  ani* 
mals,  bearing  no  equivocal  marks  of  ill  usage.  The  dili- 
gence with  which  they  sped  their  way  to  town,  with  their 
cargoes,  in  a  sultry  day,  with  tongues  lolling  to  the  ground, 

seemed  to  entitle  them  to  better  treatment. 

^^™^^~^'^'^^^'^^-^'^'^— ^~""~^— ^~— ~~      ■         ■        "       -  ■ 

*  Two  small  towns  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  new  Edinbni^^ 
phiefly  inhabited  bv  fishermen  and  their  families. 
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Fish^market, 
« 

We  traced  the  steps  of  some  of  our  Scheveling  oompa- 

nions  to  the  fish-market.    As  might  be  expected,  the  market 

proved  commodious  and  clean,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 

Salmon  was  pretty  common;  carp  was  plentiful;  and  a  single 

John  Dory  and  a  single  sturgeon  appeared  on  a  stall.     At 

some  seasons,  we  believe,  sturgeons  are  abundant,  bdng 

taken  in  numbers  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  when  about 

to  ascend  that  river.     Four  tame  storks  were  stalking  up 

and  down  in  the  market     They  were  in  full  plumage ; 

and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  pinioned,  so  as  to  disable 

them  from  flying.     Their  food  consists  whoUy  of  the  gar* 

bage  which  they  pick  up  about  the  fish-stalls.    A  small 

house,  like  a  dog''s  kennel,  is  approjniated  to  their  use ;  for 

the  stork  seems  to  be  held  as  sacred  by  the  Dutch  as  by 

the  Mahomedans. 

In  returning  home  we  visited  a  great  square  of  brick 
buildings  called  The  Hof  or  Court,  being  the  place  where 
the  Assemblies  of  the  States  used  to  be  held.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Vy  ver,  has 
a  refreshing  appearance  at  this  warm  season  of  die  year. 
At  our  own  hotel,  we  were  surrounded  with  palaces ;  for 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  States,  deserve  this  title.  We  had 
a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  recommend- 
ing us  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Hope,  the  nephew  of  the  distin- 
guished merchant  and  banker,  who  inhabits  one  of  those 
mansions ;  but,  unluckily  for  us,  he  was  at  this  time  absent 
from  the  Hague. 
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From  the  Hague  to  Lyden, 

At  midday  we  prociued  a  hacknej-coadi  (kmarhotky) 
and  removed  our  baggage  to  tlie  quay  from  wliidi  the  Ley- 
den  boats  take  tbdr  departure.  We  may  here  take  notice 
of  a  lesson  whkh  we  had  ab«ady  learned  by  esperienoe;— 
that  tFKveUerB  by  the  tieckBchuyts  should,  if  ponUe,  take 
up  their  abode  near  to  the  quay&  The  best  lime  tkere^ 
are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  only  oS  the  eeoood  rate; 
but,  in  Holland,  these  vt  dean  and  neat,  the  people  of  the 
house  attentive,  and  the  frequenters  oiderly  and  quiet 
Much  time  and  trouble,  otherwise  employed  m  removing 
baggage,  are  thus  saved.  At  the  Hague,  for  example,  ve 
oug^t  to  have  lodged  at  De  zevtn  Kerke  van  Romij  anex- 
cdlent  inn  on  the  quay. 

The  oountry  through  whidi  we  passed  was  flat  and  mo- 
notonous, but  upon  the  whole  ridi  and  pkaong.    Maaj 
smiling  villas  presented  themselves,  and  the  meadows  exU^ 
bited  the  most  luxuriant  v^etation.     Dutch  butter  has 
long  been  famed  for  richness  and  flavour;  and  here  are 
situated  the  rich  old  pastures,  ftom  which  the  best  specK 
mens  of  that  commodity  are  produced.     At  a  little  villap 
called  Lcydenaham,  about  half  way  between  the  Hague 
and  the  place  of  our  destination,  we  had  to  leave  our  baigCt 
and  enter  another,  which  dbnost  inmediately  set  off;  fo 
4he  Dutdi,  though  slow,  are  extremely  punctual    The 
banks  of  the  canal  continued  to  be  studded  with  villas,  ai 
'before:  all  these  are  in  the  same  taste:  both  house  and  gar« 
•deniare  hid  by  rows  and  htde  groves  of  trees,  or  by  tall 
'Cfvergreen  hedges,  excepting  towards  the  canal,  to  wbicb 
they  are  always  more  or  less  exposed.     A  raised  walk  laid 
with  shells  'often  conducts  to  a  kind  of  summer-house,  wmcb 
|>rcgects  over  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  frequently  has  a 
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door  tuning  to  it,  thus  fonning  a  oommodious  private  fier 
for  embarking  m  the  tceckschuyts  or  landing  from  them.  In 
general,  these  pomessions  are  of  very  limited  extent ;  but 
a  Dutdi  merchant  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  retreat : 

*^  A  liTcr  at  his  garden*!  end, 
A  tenace-wdk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  wt  out  to  plant  a  wood." 

SwirT. 

In  little  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the 
city  of 


At  Leyden,  we  resolved  to  act  on  the  principle  above 
laid  down.  Having  mustered  Dutch  enough  to  inquire  of 
our  skipper  the  name  of  the  best  inn  near  the  quay  of  the 
Haarlem  treckschuyts,  he  told  tis,  ^<  Den  Gouden  Angel.;'^ 
and  he  was  ddighted  to  learn  that  this  was  toleraUe  Scotdh. 
To  the  Gk>lden  Angel  we  accordingly  went,  and  we  bad 
every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  our  choice. 

Bokmic  Garden, 

We  lost  no  Ume  in  paying  a -visit  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, rendered  celebrated  by  its  connection  with  the  names 
of  Clusius  and  Boerhaave.  The  present  superint^ndant 
is  Mr  Jacob  Engels :  we  saw  him  f6r  a  short  time,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  English-hke  name,  we  found  that  he 
had  never  been  in  Britain ;  and  as  he  scarcely  understood 
French,  it  was  difficult  tocommunicate  with  him.  The  ex- 
tent and  general  arrangements  of  the  old  garden  have  often 
been  described,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  them 
here.     It  is  subdivided  by  hedges  in  the  formal  style ;  and 
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ornamented  with  busts  of  Linnftus  and  Clustus*,  the  latter 
being)  by  a  patriotic  partiality,  placed  do  the  right  hand  of 
the  illustrious  Swede.  On  our  remarking  to  the  gardener 
the  propriety  of  adding  a  bust  of  Boerhaave,  he  admitted  it ; 
and  this  conyersation  fortunately  induced  him  to  conduct  us 
to  see  somecrf*  Boeriiaave^s  plants  which  were  still  flourishing 
inthegarden* 

One  of  these  deserving  particular  notice  was  what  our  ood- 
ductor  named  Lomcera  Tatarica^  which,  with  Us,  com- 
monly a{^)ear8  as  a  shrub  four  or  five  feet  hi^,  but  here 
forms  a  small  tree.  A  little  way  above  the  ground,  the 
stem  measures  2  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  The  trunk 
bears  the  evident  marks  of  age,  the  centre  being  lotteo. 
What  is  rather  curious,  we  observed  young  roots  striking 
into  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  centre,— -in  the 
bosom  of  the  tree  itself.  It  now  bore  many  ripe  berries^ 
and  we  were  favoured  with  a  few  of  them  "f. 

Another  of  Boerhaave^s  plants  was  a  Flowering*  adi 
(Frcuemut  Omusjf  on  a  common  ash  stock,  and  which,  it 
is  reported,  was  grafted  by  the  Professor  himself.  As  it  is 
now  a  very  remarkable  tree,  we  may  be  excused  for  en- 
larging a  little  r^arding  it  The  grafting  had  been  made 
somewhat  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground.  If  the  stock 
and  the  graft  were  nearly  adapted  to  each  other  originally, 

*  The  iuMfiption  in  honour  of  this  dutinguishod  botanist  Is  amtuing 
CMMSfai 

**  Non  potnit  pliiics  lilc  quaere  Clusiiis  hertas, 

Eigo  novas  campis  qusefit  in  Elyriia^** 
But  it  has  a  fianUel  in  a  compUnient  paid  by  the  anthor  of  tlie  GrmmimaBru 
tatmka  to  the  hciborizing  zeal  of  the  late  Mr  Sole  of  Bath :  ^  tt  our  spirits 
after  their  escape  IWmi  this  prison  of  day,  eontintte  any  attadinients  to  wiiai 
engaged  tlMm  on  eartli,**    snrdy,  eondndca  the  amiable  author,  rapt  in  bo* 
tanical  fcmwrr-8ole  ia  now  ^  shnpUng  in  celestial  fidds  !^ 

t  Tlie  iwiriiings  which  have  sprang  hmn  these  induce  us  to  regard  the 
plant  as  L*  a/jp^eiM,  Lin. 
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Uie  stock  has  swelled  laterally,  or  increased  in  cireumie- 
Fence,  much  more  tlian  the  graft ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tendency  to  upward  expansion  being  necessarily  cbecked> 
a  protuberant  ring  has  been  formed  at  the  grafted  part. 
At  the  middle  of  the  stock,  the  orcumference  <rf  the  trunk 
is  no  less  than  «ght  feet ;  while  the  stem  of  the  Omua 
which  springs  from  it,  is  only  four  feet  and  a-half  ii 
ference. 


The  tree  has  altogether  a  very  odd  and  antiquated  ap- 
pearance ;  as  may  more  readily  be  concaved  from  the  above 
sketch,  which  is  taken  from  Mr  Hay's  note-book. 
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The  slofniig  tMrk  at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  gnft 
is  quite  smooth  and  complete  all  iifound,  a  fact  whkh 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft  had  ann- 
ually been  nearly  adiqpted  to  each  other  in  regard  to  eize. 
Mr  Hay,  howev^ ,  seemed  to  be  of  ofnnion,  that  the  stod 
had  cH^ginally  been  amsiderably  larger  in  dinienaoDs  than 
the  graft,  and  that  the  cion  had  probably  been  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  stock  by  the  mode  called  peg-grafting;  and  he 
remarked,  that  the  effect  of  grafting  a  tree  in  this  way,  is 
*^  to  dwarf  the  top  ;^  an  effect  which  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  been  produced  in  this  specimen.  The  stem  of 
the  Qmus  rises  upright  nearly  twelve  feet ;  and  ftom  the 
stock  to  the  branches,  it  is  of  nearly  equal  dimenaons. 
All  around  the  stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted 
protuberances,  producing  the  most  singular  effect.  In 
no  place,  however,  is  there  any  appearance  of  canker  or 
disease,  the  bark  being  every  where  healthy.  The  stem  is 
crowned  by  a  diicket  of  irr^rular  and  crowded  faiaoches, 
fcnn  upon  the  whole  a  £ne  round  head. 


Pahn  ofClusku. 

The  different  hot-houses  are  of  the  old  construction,  and 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  contents.  Hsr 
ving  eagerly  inquired  for  the  Palm  of  Clusius,  which  we 
expected  would  be  held  in  reverence,  and  cherished  with 
care,  we  were  rather  disappointed  at  being  led  mto  a  duU- 
looking  conservatory,  not  clear  of  lumber.  The  palm  itself, 
howevek,  did  not  fail  to  excite  our  admiration.  We  un- 
derstood the  ]d«nt  to  have  been  the  Rha[»s  flabellifonnis* 

-  —  -  —  •  ■  ■     -  ■  — ^^.^»»» 

*  It  iB  mentioned  at  such  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  liis  Toor  <n 
the  Continent  in  17S6,  when  writing,  it  would  appear,  from  memory.  The 
Jteneral  accuracy  of  this  eminent  botanist  is  so  great  and  so  well  establisMi 
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of  botanists,  but  we  found  it  to  be  Chamfi^rops  humilis. 
The  finest  specimens  al  this  palm  in  England  do  not  ex- 
ceed three  feet  in  height;  indeed.  Miller  desenbes  it  as 
^  never  rising  with  an  upright  stem  *.'"     The  plant  which 

we  now  beheld  was  twenty  feet  high,  including  the  leaves  f ; 

'        •        - 

that  it  amy  be  proper  fbr  us  to  add,  that,  with  permiMion  of  the  gardener, 
we  brought  home  a  decaying  leaf  of.Clusins'a  palm,  with  its  stalli :  and  that 
these  alone  afltaid  sofllcient  data  for  ascertaining  that  we  are  right  in  naming 
the  plant  Chanusrops  hmnills.  In  the  Edinbnrgh  Botanic  Gavden  there  are 
fine  specimens  of  both  the  palms  alluded  te.  The  general  characters  of  each 
(ezdvsive  of  those  derived  from  the  fructification)  may  here  be  noticed. 

The  height  of  the  CHAMsaops  varies  much  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant,  and  humUit  is  therefore  ftr  from  being  an  appropriate  trivial  name. 
In  Britain  it  is  seen  from  three  to  five  or  even  six  feet  high.  The  stem  re- 
sembles the  trunk  of  an  arborescent  fcrn^  being  covered  over  with  decayed 
femains  of  the  petioles,  which  give  it  rmg^ed  appearance*  The  petioles  are 
ttiir,  compressed,  and  aimed  on  eadi  side  with  a  rowof  short  hard  spines ( 
at  least,  these  spines  are  common  in  the  European  variety,  to  whidi  the 
Clasian  Palm  belongs ;  in  the  West  Iildaa  variety  they  are  rare.  The  seg- 
ments  of  the  leaf  are  folded,  entire,  and  acute. 

The  'BLuArnJhhditfortUM  is  seldom,  in  this  country,  to  be  seen  above  two 
ibethigh.  The  stem  is  more  of  a  woody  nature ;  or  at  least,  the  bases  of  the 
petioles  being  thin,  membranoutt  and  dosdy  imbricated,  give  it,  In  every 
stage  of  growth,  a  more  smooth  and  woody  appearance,  than  is  observable 
In  the  Chamarops,  and  several  other  palms.  The  sq^ments  of  the  leaves  are 
broader,  and  of  a  much  livelier  shining  green,  than  in  the  Chanurirops ;  thigr 
are  plaited,  and  have  the  margins  serrukted ;  and  llie  apices  are  not  entire, 
bat  appear  as  if  torn. 

*  G«rd«ner*s  Dictimary,  m  toco. 

"f  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fh>ntispieoe  to  Boerhaave*s  Index  Plan* 
tarom  in  Horto  Lugduni  Batavorum,  published  in  1710,  there  is,  among 
other  plants,  a  figure  of  Chamsrops  humilis,  growing  in  a  tub.  It  seems 
very  likely  tliat  Clusius's  palm  is  intended;  and  if  the  artist  can  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  paid  any  reasonable  attention  to  the  proportional  height  of  the 
tub  and  the  plant,  and  if  the  former  be  regarded  as  of  the  usual  dimensions, 
we  must  conclude  that  this  fine  pelm  has  gained  much  more  than  half  its 
present  height  during  the  last  century.    Possibly  the  escape  of  the  roots 
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the  stem  up  to  the  lower  leaves,  measuring  thirteen  feet 
and  a  half.     In  the  palm-tribe^  it  is  well  known,  the  stem 
is  fiftmed  merdy  by  the  remains  of  the  petioles  of  succes- 
sive drcular  crowns  of  leaves ;  and  that  these  remains  fom 
scars,  which,  continue  for  many  years,  but  which  gradually 
wear  off.     In  this  ancient  specimen^  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  of  the  loWer  part  of  the  stetti  are  now  nearly  smooth. 
At  this  smooth  part,  the  steni  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
circumference ;  while,  immediately  below  the  leaves,  where 
the  remains  of  the  petioles  are  recent,  the  circumference  of 
the  stem  is  three  feet,  or  exactly  double.     The  plant  is  now 
more  than  220  years  old ;  for  Clusius  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Leyden  Garden  in  159^,  and  continued  to  nwr 
nage  it  till  his  death  in  1609  *.     It  had  long  continued  in 
a  wooden  box ;  but  for  many  years  past»  it  h6s  stood  in  die 
natural  soil,  or  the  box  has  been  buried  in  the  soil,  and 
gone  to  decay.     We  cannot  leave  this  classical  plant,  widi- 
out  expressing  our  regret  that  the  house  should  not  be  betr 
ter  adapted  to  its  precious  inhabitant ;  in  particular,  dut 
the  light  should  not  be  more  freely  admitted,  or  have  ac- 
cess equally  on  every  side. — We  haVe  to  add,  that  the  Ley- 
den garden  is  very  rich  in  this  kind  of  palm  ;  for  we  were 
immediately  conducted  to  see  another  specimen,  wbidi  b 
nearly  fifteen  feet  high.     This  was  rendered  more  interest- 
ing, by  having  produced  its  spadix  of  flowers  last  year 

-        ■  -      —       ■         -  '       "" 

from  thdr  confinement  in  the  wooden  tub  had  greaUy  conduoeil  to  ^ 
growth  of  the  specimen. 

Plate  V.  contains  a  representation  of  Clnsius^s  palm,  as  it  appeared  in 
1817,  the  drawing  having  been  made  by  Mr  Greville  ftora  rough  daddies 
which  we  took  on  the  spot.  The  small  palm  in  the  tub  close  by>  ii b^ 
simile  of  the  figure  in  Boerhaave*s  Index  Plantarum,  1710« 

*  This  office,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  in  those  days  considered  as  ont 
Xmt  with  that  of  our  modem  professorships  of  botany ;  for  Clusiiis  wui» 
of  the  most  eminent  phy  tologists  of  the  age,  and  a  distinguished  author* 
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(1816).  The  bunch  still  remabied  on  the  plant,  and,  as 
we  were  told,  had  not  undergmie  much  change  in  colour  or 
appearance :  it  seemed  to  consist  exclusively  of  male  flow- 
ers. 

Last  year,  also,  an  American  aloe  (Agave  Ameriama) 
flow^ered  here ;  and  as  this  is  a  rarity  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  we  felt  gratified 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  see  even  the  dried  stalk,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  remaining  on  the  plant,  and  still  support- 
ing some  of  the  decayed  flowers.  This  specimen  of  the 
American  aloe  is  about  fifty  years  old ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  will  never  entirely  recover  from  the  effort  of 
flowering. 

Among  the  green-house  plants  now  set  abroad  on  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  we  remarked  an  African  Bladder-nut 
tree  (Royena  lucida),  of  large  size,  and  evidently  of  con- 
siderable age.  Few  of  our  British  specimens  exceed  six  or 
eight  feet  in  height;  but  this  one,  measuring  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub  in  which  it  grew,  was  about  sixteen  feet 
high.  In  another  box  near  by,  stood  a  fine  specimen  of  what 
the  gardener  called  Lauras  orierUaUs,  about  ten  feet  in 
height ; — ^perhaps  the  Willow-leaved  variety  of  L.  fwbilis  f 

A  strong  inclination  is  shewn  in  this  garden  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  spot  and  at  one  view  all  the  plants  belonging 
to  a  particular  tribe,  or  such  as  form  natural  groups.  Thus 
there  is  a  separate  semicircular  house,  or  compartment  of  a 
house,  appropriated  to  the  Aloe  tribe ;  and  the  collection 
of  these  is  very  considerable.  The  specimens  of  Aloe  fe- 
rox,  or  Hedge-hog  aloe,  are  particularly  large  and  remark- 
able in  appearance ;  having  been  first  brought  hither  from 
the  Cape  many  years  ago.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  aloe  plants  are  set  forth  in  the  open 
air  during  the  summer  months,  and  tliat  this  free  exposure 
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IB  probably  very  instrun^nt^l  in  inducing  tbe^  floweriig 
state.  In  England,  where  they  are  kept  constantly  under 
cover,  some  specif  \8caicely  ever  shew  th^  flowers.  The 
Mesembryaothemums  are  also  placed  together,  and  the  col- 
lection of  these  is  respiectable.  What  are  called  Cape 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  fram^  by  themselves;  but  of  these  the 
collection  is  less  th^n  we  should  have  expected,  oonadenng 
that  the  Dutch  so  long  possessed  the  southern  pmnt  of 
Africa.  PelatgoMiiums,  Geraniums  and  Erodiums  are  aft- 
sembled  on  a  stage;  and  we  saw  them  at  this  time  to  ad- 
vantage, many  species  being  in  flowen  We  wa»  much 
disappointed  with  the  collection  of  what  are  called  Ameri- 
can shrubs ;  the  number  of  species  being  not  only  very  li* 
mited,  but  the  speciipens  indifferent  The  soil  we  sbouU, 
on.  a  slight  inspection,  have  pronounced  favourable  to  their 
growth,  as  it  conast^  of  a  nuxture  of  vegetable  earth,  nfl* 
unlike  surface  peat  soil,  mixed  with  fine  sand ;  but  it  prores 
too  porous  and  light  for  rhododendrons,  kahnias  and  axakas. 
The  botanical.  saHceium  is  rich,  containing  no  fewer  thsD 
seventy  species  of  Salix. 

There  is  an  extensive  series  oi'  herbaceous  plants,  chielj 
perennial,  arranged  according  to  the  classes  and  ordenci 
Linnffius ;  and  the  plants  used  in  medicine,  (Mt,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  plants  enumerated  in  the  Dutch  Phar« 
maoopoeia,  are  grouped  in  a  quarter  by  themselves. 

Great  attention  is  here  paid  to  afibrding  shade  to  the  fin* 
er  and  more  delicate  herbaceous  plants.  Expressing  our 
surprize  at  se^g  the  borders  stuck  full  of  commcm  aider 
twigs,  which  were  now  growing  luxuriantly,  we  were  tdd 
that  they  were  intended  for  ^^  shading  the  flowers.^  We 
coidd  more  readily  perceive  the  utility  of  shadmg,  wber^ 
we  next  saw  it  practised,  in  the  case  of  plants  kept  in  po^ 
under  glass-frames :  heire  the  screens  were  very  neat,  ooo- 
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sisting  of  small  willow-rods,  peeled,  and  |daited  togethtt  at 
instertices  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  These  are  laid  over  the 
face  of  the  frames ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  sun^s  rays  ia 
greatly  diminished,  and  only  an  agreeable  broken  light 
reaches  the  plants  below. 

Among  the  less  common  inhalntants  of  the  open  border, 
a  Judas-tree  (Cercia  SiUquasirum)  excelled  for  vigour 
and  size ;  being  trained  agunst  the  walls  of  two  adjoining 
houses,  rising  25  feet  high,  and  extending  about  80  feet 
along  the  walls.  With  no  other  protection  than  that  af. 
forded  by  the  walls,  it  produces  its  flowers  every  summer; 
but  they  were  now  past.  It  is  evidently  a  plant  of  very 
considerable  age. 

A  Gingko-tree  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  conductor 
as  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  certainly  a  few  feet 
taller  than  the  fine  spedmen  already  mentioned*,  as  grow* 
ing  at  Mile  End  Nurseries  Near  London ;  the  stem  is  also 
somewhat  thicker,  bdng  not  less  than  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, at  a  foot  and  a  hidf  'from  the  ground.  But  in  nv 
gard  to  handsomeness  and  shapdiness  as  a  tree,  it  is  mud& 
inferior  to  the  English  one.  Indeed,  it  had  been  crowded 
and  overgrown  by  some  ordinary  forest-trees;  and  the  gar-;- 
dener  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  its  tranifarence,  some 
years  ago,  to  its  presept  atuation :  there  was  doubtless  me- 
rit in  safely  removing  so  larg^  a  plant ;  but  the  choioe  of 
its  new  place  is  far  from  bdng  happy,  a  large  common  ash 
here  overshadowing  it,  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  cooome 
any  thing  more  prgudicial.  It  yields  its  flowers  every  sea-- 
son ;  but  they  appear  early  in  the  summer. 

The  onlv  other  rare  tree  which  we  observed,  was  the  SiU 
ver-leaved  Almond  (Amygdalus  orientaUi).  The  plant  ia 
young,  and  appears  to  be  grafted  on  a  pear-tree  stock. 

•  Page  9. 
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Among  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  borders,  the  Larger 
flowered  Pimpernel  (AnagaUis  Jruticosa)  held  a  distio- 
guifihed  place,  the  flowers  being  at  this  season  highly  orna- 
mental. Many  patches  of  it  were  now  flourishing  in  the 
open  border ;  it  being,  however,  a  biennial  plant,  the  seed- 
lings had  been  raised  last  year,  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
had  passed  the  winter  under  glass,  and  been  planted  out  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year. — Some  of  the  varieties  of 
hollyhock  which  were  sci^ttered  up  and  down  the  borders, 
appeared  to  us  both  uncommon  and  beautiful. 

In  addition  to  the  old  garden  of  Clusius  and  BoerhaaTe, 
which  does  not  greatly  exceed  two  English  acres,  a  new  gar- 
den, of  at  least  equal  extent,  is  now  forming.  The  site  of  this 
supplemental  garden  is  very  favourable :  it  b  immediatdj 
adjoining  to  the  other ;  and  while  it  is  washed  on  two  sides 
by  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  here  makes  a  fine  sweep, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  a  great  ^nass  of  earth  having,  in  past  times,  been  ac- 
cumulated here,  in  the  course  of  fortifying  the  dty.  In 
the  planning  of  this  new  garden,  the  style  peculiarly  deno- 
minated Duichy  has  been  entirely  departed  from ;  and  the 
English  style  has  been  adopted,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit  This  is  judicious  enough ;  the  two  modes  bang 
thus,  in  some  measure,  directly  contrasted.  An  extensive 
Linnean  arrangement,  we  were  told,  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
new  garden ;  and  indeed  it  is  already  begun :  But  if  the 
progress  made  in  the  two  past  seasons,  afford  a  test  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  probable  exertions  in  the  future,  it  will  be  a 
a  good  many  years  before  this  arrangement  be  completed, 
and  before  the  new  garden  assume  its  proper  appearance. 
When  this  happens,  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Leyden  will 
have  few  rivals.  A  very  strange  sort  of  substitute  for  gra- 
vel is  here  employed  on  the  walks :   they  are  laid  with  a 
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tnixture  of  peat-moss  and  tanners-bark^  brdcen  so  small  a^ 
to  resemble  a  coarse  ppwder :— but  we  have  to  add,  that 
this  makes  a  better  substitute  for  gravel  than  one  wouk)^ 
i  priori,  expect ;  and  if  it  be.  overlaid  with  sand  or  pounds 
ed  shells,  as  may  probably  be  intended,  a  tderaUy  firm 
and  good  walk  may  be  formed* 

In  connection  with  this  new  garden,  a  Menagerie  is  in 
contemplation.  Indeed,  we  saw  several  foragn  animals^ 
which  had  lately  arrived,  and  were  destined  to  be  the  first 
inmates;  particularly  an  African  sheep  with  four  horns, 
and  an  American  female  buffalo  with  her  caUl. 

Jug.  28. — In  the  morning,  Mr  Hiiy  and  I  prepared  a 
letter,  to  be  dispatched  to  Dr  Duncan  senioff  first  Vic&- 
Fresidentof  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  men- 
tioning the  progress  we  had  made  in  our  tour ;  so  that  he 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  communicate  it  to  the  Sociejty  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  held  annually  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  September  \ 

In  the  uiean  tijtne,  Mr  Macdonald  took  an,  extensive 
walk  around  Leyden,  to  reebnnoitre  the  horticultural  stale 
of  the  environs.  He  reported,  that  the  soil  was  in  gene- 
ral excellent;  that  market-gardens  or  ^JTi^.were  nume- 
rous, and  that  large  quantities  of  garden-stuffs  were  rais- 
ed in  them.  In  the  cultivation  of  these,  there  seemed  no- 
thing peculiar,  except  that  very  rich  compost  manure 
was  liberally  supplied^  The  spedmens  of  vegetables  whidi 
he  saw,  were,  upon  the  whole^  inferior  to  those  produced 
near  Bruges  and  Ghent,  though  perhaps  better  than  those 
€£  Antwerp  and  Rotteidam.    He  observed  no  remarkable 

y*  ■ 

*  Thi0|  we  afterwiids  learned,  was  accordingly  done,  by  that  eininefi# 
physician  and  zealoHS  horticulturist,  at  the  meeting  on  9th  September  1817^ 
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varieties  6f  the  eomtfibn  fhkits.  In  almcMt  everjr  garden 
fhere  axt  sbitie  old  riii]Aieif^4fee^trahied  tothe  vaH^  and 
terf  pfoducfiW  of  frttit  Even  die  d^  vbII  of  dsfenoe  ia^ 
in'  tane  plateed  clodied  irixh  ancioit  oHilbeity-treea,  phntod 
in'  die  foiB^.-^^On  maldng  inqinry,  we  could  not'  hear  of 
any  disdnguiahed  private  garden  in  die  near  nei^^bour- 
iKiod)  to  induce  u*  to  pit>long  owt  stay  ttt  Leyden. 

Green-Market, 

The  Vi^etd)le  flttrket  o(  thi»^anneftt  city  cbd  not  appear 
to  be  very  well  8uppfied;^  bat  we  beKeve'tliBt  we  did  not 
see  die  supply  on  the  proper  maiketHday.  In- tEe  Nether- 
lands, we  observed  that  tarmifw  were  Htde  esteemed,  ex. 
editing  i^F  Ai^ding  catde :  biit  hscvbig  been  aeeuflkxaedy  at 
hdme,  to  hear  DuUdt  tumipt  much  talked  of,  as  bdag.^li^ 
periibr  iff  ^niiltty,  we  now  experienced  some  disqipoinu 
meUt;  fbr,  nM  only  h^re, but  at  RottetPdam  and  the  H^gne, 
dl  that  we  ha^le  seen  haive  been  veiy  indiflerent.  Ihtyf 
aeem  to  beamixed  sort,  betweoi  the  white  and  tbe  yeUmr, 
iiid  without  die  good  properties  of  eitller ;  beb^  of  snudl 
dae,  Ul  shaped,  and  seldom  dean. 

Umherdijfi  &c. 

We  were  anadodd  to  take  a  general^  thotigl»  baa^,^ 
irey  of  a:  dcy  rendered  finnoii^in  history,  by  the  iSkgt 
erud  hlodeadie  of  the  SpttHiarda^in  the  &kd  of  the  lOdi  e«i. 
tary,  whkh  the  ibhahitantt,  with  inin^tafile  coMttiey,  md- 
eessflilly  rettstcdl  As  a  reward  fdr  thdr  liMenusa;  the  CMnar- 
jji^  waa  founded,  wl^di  fiafr  dnoe  ao^  greedy  rned  dhe  iniil* 
lectiud  fSBaraeter  6f  the  people.  Itwasnowtheiittie^tft* 
canon,  am  oi  course  netiner  xroiessors  nor  scqckms  were 
Kkdy  to  be  seen;  bat,  daring  die  fbrenoon.  We  paid  a  tint 
W  the  buildings  of  thia  famed  eeminary.    Hie  external  apb 
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pearanoe  of  these  is  nowise  prepossesinng,  and  the  clumsy 
furniture  of  the  interior  carries  bade  the  mind  to  former 
centuries.  These  buildings,  however,  were  rendered  inter- 
esting to  us,  by  the  consideration,  that  from  tlieir  attic  storeys 
did  the  Elzevirs,  and  their  successors,  for  a  long  tract  of 
years,  issue  those  <*  Lugduni  Batavorum^  editions  pf  classical 
works,  which  are  to  this  day  highly  prized  by  the  learned, 
and  by  collectors.  But  the  vpxii  of  the  Plantins  seems  to 
have  vanished  from  Antwerp,  imd  there  is  no  longer  any 
Elzevir  at  Leyden.  The  many  pcmderous  volumes  in  the 
Library  testified  the  erudition  of  former  Dutch  schdars :  in 
point  of  fact,  the  greater  part  once  belonged  to  Joseph  Sca- 
liger.  We  acddentally  met  with  several  of  ou^  young 
countrymen,  who  were  here  studying  law ;  for  since  the 
English  acquired  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  where  Dutdi 
laws  are  administered,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  young 
jurists  destined  for  that  colony,  thus  to  acquire  at  once  a 
knowledge  of  the  Batavian  code  and  of  the  Dutch  language. 

By  the  attention  of  the  janitor  we  procured  access  to 
the  Anatomical  Theain  and  Mtueumj  situate  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Ccdl^ge.  The  Dutch  School  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  fine  injections ;  and  here  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  the  celebrated  preparatiaQS 
of  Albinus,  many  of  them  still  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  remains  of  the  <<  trophied  castle  of  Hengist,**  as  it 
has  been  somewhat  poetically  styled,  or  of  ^  the  Bur;^^ 
as  the  inhabitants  less  ostentatiously  term  it,  are  seated  on 
a  mound  near  the  centre  of  the  dty.  This  has  undoubt. 
edly  been  the  work  of  a  remote  age.  The  base  of 
the  mound  is  now  planted  with  shrubs,  and  with  hedges 
lining  narrow  spiral  walks.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  en- 
large  on  the  other  antiquities  of  the  {Jaoe,  of  which,  indeed, 
we  could  only  take  a  superfidal  |^ance.    It  may  once  fioir 

l2 
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all  be  ot>served,  that  few  of  the  old  buildings  of  Holland 
are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  15th  or  16th  centuries  ^ 
These,  though  sometimes  ruinous  enough,  having  been  built 
of  brick,  are  destitute  of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  antiquity 
which  distinguish  the  remains  of  our  Scottish  strongholds 
of  the  same  period,  whose  hoary  and  frowning  walls  bave 
been  constructed  of  undressed  masses  of  refractory  rock. 

The  Old  Rhine  passes  through  the  city  by  various  duin- 
nels  or  canals,  and  indeed  if  lost  among  them.  To  explain 
this  assertion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  several  large 
rivers  of  Holland  may  all  be  traced  to  the  Rhixe.  When 
this  noble  river,  after  having  traversed  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, enters  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  branches ;  and,  by  the  intersections  thus  produced,  are 
formed  several  of  those  islands  which  constitute  no  incoD- 
siderable  part  of  the  Dutch  territory..  At  Fort  Schenlen, 
the  Rhine  is  first  divided  into  two  branches;  the  lai^gestof 
which  takes  the  name  of  the  Waalf  and,  tummg  aside  by  a 
winding  course  to  the  south-west,  falls  into  the  Maese  above 
the  island  of  Bommel ;  while  the  other  branch,  retaining  tBe 
name  ofAAtn^,  proceeds  to  the  north-west.  AboveAmheim, 
this  last  again  splits  into  two ;  one  branch,  under  the  Dane 
of  Yssdy  proceeding  north,  and  falling  into  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
while  the  other,  retaining  the  name  o(  Rhtne^  flows  west- 
ward towards  Utrecht.  Here  the  unfortunate  Rhine  is  fa 
the  third  time  divided :  by  much  the  larger  branch,  under 
the  name  of  the  Leck^  joins  the  Maese  near  Ysselmonde, 
(thus  forming  a  direct  navigable  conununication  from  the 
Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  most  favourable  to  the  commerce  d 
that  port) ;  wh»le  the  proper  Rhine,  now  very  gready  di- 

*  Many  of  those,  in  the  state  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  middle  of  ^ 
17th  century,  are  neatly  represented  in  Le  Long^s  Kpbmtt.  van  jYcd^*"^ 
4cA«  en  k/t^wckt  OuthadcJit  iUK 
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minished  in  size,  first  supplies  the  canals  about  Utrecht> 
and  is  then  (as  above  remarked)  literally  lost  among  the 
canals  of  Leyden^— -for  no  part  of  this  once  majestic  stream 
enters  the  sea  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Rhine.  To 
this  curious  distribution  of  the  waters  of  this  celebrated 
river  at  its  embouchure,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel : 
unless,  perhaps,  the  anatomist  may  here  recogmse  a  picture 
on  the  great  scale,  of  the  ramifications  and  interweavings  of 
the  Derves ;  while  the  occasional  lake-like  expansions  may 
represent  ganglions,  and  the  numerous  small  canals  may  be 
likened  to  plexuses. 

The  niunber  of  bridges  over  the  canals  of  Leyden,  sur- 
prises a  stranger  not  a  little.  They  are  said  to  amount  to 
140,  and  many  of  them  are  built  of  stone. — The  High 
Street  of  Leyden  has  a  fine  effect,  which  is  increased  by 
the  curvature  of  its  line.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
jgeneral  aspect  of  the  buildings,  it  bears  no  little  resem- 
blance to  Foregate  Street  at  Worcester.  To  the  praise  of 
this  English  town,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  neatness  and 
cleanliness  it  is  not  surpassed  by  its  Dutch  rival ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Severn  at  Worcester  is  a  much 
finer  river  than  the  Rhine  at  Leyden. 

By  the  side  of  the  Rapenburg  Canal,  the  marks  of  tlie 
devastation  produced  by  a  dread/itl  explosion^  which  took 
place  about  ten  years  ago,  are  still  very  evident  A  barge 
passing  from  the  powder-mills  near  Amsterdam,  to  the 
magazine  near  Delft,  with  10,000  lb.  of  gunpowder  on 
board,  blew  up :  the  nearest  houses  were  wholly  thrown 
down  by  the  shock,  and  the  canal  was  choked  up  with  the 
rubbish;  several  hundreds  of  other  houses  were  shaken 
and  shattered.  Of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  about 
130  were  killed  ;  and  more  than  double  that  number  were 
bruised  or  wounded,  by  being  buried  for  a-  time  among  th« 
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ruins.  The  Church  of  St  Peter,  although  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  the  oghth  of  a  mile,  was  conaderably  injured. 
King  Louis  was  at  the  Hague  at  the  moment  of  the  explo- 
non ;  but  he  immediately  hurried  to  the  scene  of  distress, 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  night  in  encouraging 
the  exertions  made  for  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers,  and  die 
extinguishing  of  the  fires  which  were  constandy  breakii^ 
out  in  different  points  among  the  ruins.  This  humane 
ruler,  immediately  afterwards,  invited  many  of  the  house- 
less families  to  the  royal  palace  called  the  House  in  the 
Wood,  where  temporary  apartments  were  fitted  up  for 
them,  till  they  could  procure  habitations  of  their  own.  This 
terrible  aoddent,  which  happened  in  the  afternoon  c^  18th 
January  1807,  is  yet  spAea  of  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  been  restored ;  but  building  goes 
on  very  slowlj^  in  Holland,  and  there  is  still  a  considcrahie 
hiatus  to  fill  up.  Improvement,  however,  has,  as  usual^  re- 
suited ;  a  square  has  been  formed  where  houses  were  for- 
merly crowded;  and  the  new  stjnBets  have  been  widened. 

Leyden  to  Haarlem. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  Golden  Angel,  and  [xo- 
ceeded  in  the  treckschuyt  for  Haarlem,  which  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  a  favourite  seat  of  Flora.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  presented  many 
villas.  These  were  succeeded  by  extensive  meadows,  which 
are  seldom  depastured  bj  cattle,  the  grass  bang  either 
cut  for  hay,  or  mowed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
carried  fresh  to  cows  which  are  constantly  housed.  This 
as  the  lowest  dbtrict  of  Holland,  and  could,  in  a  lew 
hours,  be  wholly  laid  under  water.  In  one  place,  we  no- 
ticed a  solitary  stork  stalking  lasurely  in  a  moist  meadow  ; 
and  our  skipper  made  us  imderstand,  that  a  few  oyevaars 


geoersUy  gmid  the  winter  in  tbiB  neighbourhooS.  ,)d  ap- 
'pcip^ichiqg  tpwai)ds.i{aarlem,  villus  agoin  appwed,  someiif 
tbem  orpDiMidecable  M^e  and  ^^gance.  ,In  little  mone 
llfdo  .thfee  hours  i^fiar  leavi^  L^4en,  we  miched 


•where .we  took, up  pur  abode  ^t  the  Qolden  \4pn/k0ft 
Iff  M.  .6odthar4t>  a  Frenchinan,  iu  Gwid  ZijlsuW.  -En- 
^glish  strangers,  in  particular,  are  here  att^ed  by  the  00ns 
and  daughters  of  Uie  hq^t,  who,  while  they  sf^rve  with  alft- 
oity,  join  in  the  conversation,  and  make  themselves  the 
oompanions  of  th^  guests.  .The  eveqing  bdng  fine,  we 
ir«lked  out,  tp  take  a  gen^  view  .of  the  town* 

Staiue  qf  Cosier. 

;)Ve  soon  came  to  the  statue  of  Laurence  Cost^,  situate 
ip  .the  market-place,. near  to  the  gr^t  Ca^ednil,^  and  op- 
^poate  to  the  house  in  which  he  first  pi^a^ised  the  art  if 
printing*.  We  may  here,  periiaps,  be  excused  for  men- 
tioning, to  our  credit  as  jmigfiterians,  gardeners,  and  print- 
«rs,  that  while  we  juid  paased  scores  of  Madonnas  in  Au- 
ftrian  Flanders  w^out  a  wgle  rever^pce,  we  hud  all,  by  a 
amultiineous  impulse,.  lifted  our  hats  to  the  pafan  of  Ciu« 


-w^ 


*  HM>delalo»  In  to  Travds*  lays  that  Coaler .  «nada  letters  of  iMCcfa-woca 
idMNit  the  fear  14S0  { Imt  this  is  probahly  twenty  yean  too  early.  The  oU« 
eat  speebncn  of  bis  printing  now  In  exislence,  consists  of  "die-Lord's  Pnycr 
•ffi  CiaMlinLatin :  Ihaimpnsskm  is  taken  only  an  one  sideaf  the  papar, 
aadiAiNiif  woadm  types.  Thia.9P«9|PiV)^.i«  prasepred^y  the  Magistratea  of 
Haarkm,  4M»d  the.date  asfdgoe^  to  it  js.l4dO.  .  JMovcaMc  metallic  tytws  were 
first  employed  at  Mentz,  soon  after  that  period.  More  than  half  a  centuiy 
elapsed  before  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  at  Edinburgh,  by  Chcp- 
.maui  under  the  patronage  of  James-  IV. 
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susy  aiid  now  did  so  to  the  statue  of  Laurence  Coster, 
This  sort  of  ceremony  in  a  public  place,  mig^t  have 
faiougfat  ridicule  upon  us  any  where  else ;  but  here  there 
is  such  a  continual  doffing  o£  the  hat  to  all  ladies,  known 
or  unknown,  and  to  all  strangers,  that  we  could  pay  our 
devoirs  at  the  shrine  of  this  Dutch  Inventor  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  without  incurring  that'risk.  As  a  piece  of  sculp* 
ture  the  statue  has  no  merit  It  formerly  stood,  we  are 
told,  in  the  Botanic  Garden ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Professor  of  Botany  did  not  object  to  the  transference 
c^  this  ornament  to  the  market-place. 

Haarlem  has,  at  one  time,  been  fortified  with  a  strong 
and  high  brick  wall ;  but  this  wall  now  bore  testimony  to  a 
Ii»ig  continued  state  of  peace ;  for  its  exterior  was,  in  many 
places,  covered  with  large  fruit-trees,  neatly  trained  against 
it,  and  which  presented  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
mulberries.  A  narrow  strip  of  ground,  too,  that  lies  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  wall  and  the  fbss^,  was  occupied 
every  where  with  crops  of  kitchen  vegetaUes,  intermixed 
with  patches  of  showy  flowers. 

Aug,  29. — Haarlem  has  long  been  noted  for  its  Uocmis-. 
tries  or  flower-gardens,  and  particularly  for  the  success 
with  which  hyacinths  and  tulips  have  been  cultivated  in  these. 
The  only  season  for  seeing  these  bulbous-rooted  plants  in 
flower,  is  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  We  re- 
polved,  however,  to  visit  aeverol  of  the  gardens ;  flattering 
ourselves,  that  we  might  not  only  see  the  kind  of  soil  prer 
ferred,  but  also  perhaps  witness  the  mode  of  {Wanting;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ima^ne,  that  florists,  who  excel- 
led not  only  in  tulips  and  hyacinths,  but  in  polyanthus-nar- 
cissus, the  iris  tribe,  in  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  should 
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not  possess  other  omaldental  plants '  deserving  of  attention. 
We  therefore  set  out,  with  raised  espectatbnSy  to  exftmino 
some  of  these  gardens. 

Van  Eedens. 

The  name  of  Van  Eeden  having  been  noted,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  past,  in  this  line  of  horticulture,'  we  natu* 
reUlj  began  by  inquiring  for  Van  Eeden^s  bloemistry.    We 
aoon  discovered  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  of  the 
name,  all  descendants,  we  believe,  of  a  common  anceistor 
who  had  acquii5ed  fame  as  a  florist,  and  all  possessing'gar- 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.     These  are  si- 
tuate to  the  south  of  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sparen,  a  small  river  which  flows  partly  through  Haarlem, 
and  partly  on  the  outmde  of  it,  under  the  fortifications.    We 
entered  the  gtfrden  of  Mjnoheer  Matthew  Van  Eeden,  over 
the  door  of  which  was  inscribed  H^  van  Flora.     Making 
full  allowance  for  the  unpropitious  season  of  our  visit,  we 
certainly  felt  some  little  disappointment.     The  Garden  of 
Flora  occupies,  we  are  persuaded,  little  more  than  a  quar« 
ter  of  an  English  acre^     This  small  piece  of  ground  re- 
ceives all  Mr  M.  Van  Eeden^s  fine  bulbs ;  and  as  the  time  of 
planting  had  not  arrived,  it  was  lying  in  a  state  of  careless 
waste.    We  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  ^gn-board 
should  be  displayed  only  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  and .  should  be  removed  when  the  bulbs  have  done 
flowering ;  for  there  is  no  room  tor  the  cultivation  of  any 
of  the  other  delicacies  of  FIc»*a,  which  inight  maintain 
a  show  during  the  summer  an^i  autumn  months.     Mr 
Matthew  Vap  Eeden  may  probably  possess  a  aeparat^  nur- 
sery for  young  biilbs,  but  he  did  not  mention  it  to  us.  His 
nursery  of  fruit-trees,  he  informed  us,  lay  at  the  distance 
p{  five  or  six  mile3  from  town. 


% 
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The  bestdoribfetyamthi'iiri  planliH 'i»'»lwdly4w»' 
«ehies,«dbii]ated^eoiitm^flbautaOOO.M  JJthm-npm, 
we  were  ttAd,  is  covered  with  an  awimff  wi^.-the  .pl^Hli 
are  in  flower.  A  new  soil  is  piepaied  for  sudi  beds  CTeiy 
year.  We  saw  a  imtSl  quantity  of  oompost  in  a  state  of 
ptiq^arationi  the  tnanuro  intvodkiaed  jpust  Jifvve  ^icieii  very 
wdl  lotted,  for  die  cotnpost  veiy  neiajy  lesiwubW-ihe  na- 
tnfal  soil,  winch  i»a  rich  lig^t  kMBn,  rnixed  wilh'VfpvtaUe 
esBlih^  and  a  -very  comderdbk .  iv«p0rt^  wf 'fNUie  while 
sand.  Ifioistun  can  scarcely  lodge  on  sacb  lA  aoilj;  ^ 
the  beds  lor  the  choice  bulbs,  both 'hya!Bintfas;and^lulip^ 
are  iwed  several  indies  slxyfe  the  utmal  ^soiL 

The  llower^oots  are  at  this  season  hqit  in  a.waswMSs 
or  outliouse,  in  large  shaHawdiawersor^8aea»jaa  maimed 
that  the  air  circulates  ammd  them.  -Matthew  .Van  JBeiderfs 
ociiotftion  appeared  lo  ns^considicrBUe ;  >  but -it  4vas.  tfaeifint 
we  had  seen. 

He  shewed  us  dnnrii^  of  two  very  hyeg&«ad<^ae  spe- 
cimeBs  of  hyacinths,  produced  in  his  garden  some  ynrs 
aga  In  the  high-sounding  and  oomplunentey 
ture  adopted  by  florists,  both  Dutch  and  BngBsb,  the 
was  called  Gnuid  Duke  Constantine,  and  the  txther  .Gfasia 
MundL  The  colour  of  the  4ower  of  the  ftnner  wns.wfaile 
and  rosy;  of  the  latter,  blue.  In  eadi,  thestemwBsfiilly 
axteen  inches  in  height,  and  UosMms  covered  the  iqiper 
half  of  that  space.  The  blosaoms  were  lai[ge,anoBtqFin- 
metrically  campanulate,  and  hai^^agihoriaontally  l&e -die 
earilkn-bells  in  a  tapering  steeple,  sr-sii^le  blesnnm  fimn- 
ing  the  apex.  The  leaves  Were  neariy  as  tall  asthei-flovier- 
stem.  In  vigour  and  in  beauty,  these  ^peomenacertaiiiiy 
appear  to  have  surpassed  any  ever  seat  in -Scotland. 

The  flower-garden  of  Mr  H.  Van  Eeden  and  Co*  is Jar- 
ger  than  that  which  we  had  mote  particulariy  examined. 
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The  coUedion,  again,  of  Widow  Van  Eeden  and  Son  m 
but  small.  The  miaat  extensiTe  eoUeetion  is  doubdess  that 
ef  Mr  Abis  Coknslis  Vav  Bvpxv.  We  have  much 
reiasoii  to  regret  that  we  dSd  not  ibeet  with  this  gendeman; 
fiir  we  afterwatds  remved,  fiom  gctod  authority,  the 
sboi^^t  testtmoigr  to  has  merit  aa  a  culdvator,  imd  also  to 
his  jgettertd  tnteU^enoe  regav£ng  erery  thing  connected 
^fh  the  gardening  of  HoUaad.  To  make  some  amends, 
holA'ever,  wb  have  sinee  establidied  a  oorrespeodcace  irith 
this  excellent  horticiilturist 

The  Palace  Garden. 

We  next  vjated  the  gardens  of  the  Pdace  of  HaarkoL 

This  wiis  formerly  the  ooontry  house  of  Mr  Hope,  the 

miiient  banker  and  merchant,  and  was  built  by  him  at  a 

vastexpenoe.  WhentheFrenditookpossesnonofHblknd, 

Hm  ^as  by  much  the  most  degant  residenoe  in  the  eoun- 

tiy:  Imd  it  did  not  &il  to  atlriurt  the  eyes  of  IklOis  Biloli^ 

parte,  wbo^  Upon  his  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity,  ifiseo- 

vered  lootioderBte  fondness  lor  splendid  mansions.    The 

royal  wish  to  purchase  was  sonified  iii  such  a  way  Co  the 

rei^iectlBble  owner,  that  to  have  lefiiBed  would  hiive  been 

pretty  evidently  equivalent  to  losing  all.    The  price  was 

therefore  left  to  the  generouty  of  the  King,  and  his  Ma- 

j^ty  tendered  120,000  florins  (L.  10,000  SterUng),  a  sum 

not  equal  to  the  prime-cost  of  the  materiab !    It  has  in 

this  way  come  into  the  bands  of  the  present  King  ot  the  Ne« 

theriands,  and  its  possessor  at  this  time  was  the  Dowagmr. 

Princess  of  Orange.    We  could  wish  to  have  added,  that 

full  Indemnification  had  since  been  made  to  the  original 

owner ;  but  this  has  not  hitherto  been  done.    The  front 

4>f  the  house  has  a  very  light  and  elegant  appearance,  and 
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6ie  proximity  of'  the  Wood  of  Haarlem  greatly  increases 
its  beauty,  and  produces  a  charming  eflfect. 

In  Mr  H(^^s  time,  the  garden  was  very  confined  and 
incomplete.  'Louis  had  the  merit  of  adding  a  new  garden, 
dommunicaUng  widi  the  former  by  means  of  an  arch  thrown 
over  the  high-road,  which  passes  near  the  house.  This  ad- 
ditional garden  is  skirted  by  a  broad  piece  of  water,  abound- 
ing with  fish.  From  a  summer-house  here,  raised  only 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  we  could 
descry  the  steeples  of  Amsterdam,— so  uniformly  SaJL  is 
the  intervening  country.  On  a  small  branch  or  canal  com- 
municating with  the  lake,  a  bathing4iouse,  with  all  its  con- 
veniecices,  is  situate. 

The  collection  of  plants  in  thb  garden  was  never,  we  be- 
fieve,  considerable;  at  present,  it  is  very  scanty,  the  old 
lady  having  no  taste  for  botany.  The  pots  containing  the 
greenhouse  plants  were  sunk  in  the  earth  along  the  sides 
-of  the  walks,  to  keep  them  from  being  overset  by  the  ^rind, 
or  from  being  overparched  by  drought,  in  case  of  r^ular 
watering  being  neglected.  They  w'ere  of  the  most  common 
kinds,  and  generally  poor  specimens. 

We  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  find,  that  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  raising  of  fruit  of  different  kincls. 

Apricots  are  not  conmionly j^c^d  with  us ;  but  here  we 
saw  a  small  glazed  house,  contmning  apricot-trees  which  had 
this  year  been  forced;  There  was  a  narrow  back-flpe  for 
fire-heat ;  but  the  principal  dependence  for  increased  tem- 
perature was  evidently  placed  on  the  heat  arising  from  the 
fermentation  of  ^tanners-bark  and  horse-dung,  in  front-pits. 
Our  conductor,  one  of  the  gardeners,  informed  us,  that,  in 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  last,  no  fewer  than 
^0  ripe  apricots  were  gathered  from  one  small  tree  which 
he  pointed  out  to  us.     As,  however,  this  fruit,  afler  being 
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fairly  set  or  formed,  requires  five  or  six  months  to  s^ell 
and  arrive  at  maturity,  and  as  the  new  wood  for  next  sea- 
son is  not  at  present  (SQth  August)  nearly  ripe,  this  state- 
ment must  doubtless  be  reeeived  with  some  qualificatiott. 
The  same  tree,  we  imderstand^  is  to  be  again  forced  next 
spring ;  but  it  oertasnly  oamiol  then  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  third  part  of  the  number  mentioned  The  princir 
pal  produce  of  the  apricot-tree,  as  is  well  known,  is  from 
the  new  wood ;  but  some  flower-buds  generally  appear  on 
the  older  spurs ;  and  on  these  last  must  next  yearns  preca- 
rious crop  depend. 

Raspberries  are  here^^ced,  m  the  mode  practised  with 
vines  at  the  Baron  de  Vroeylande^s  near  GhenC*.  The 
bushes  are  planted  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  pit, 
filled  with  tanners-bark,  leaves,  or  stable-litter.  The  shoots 
of  last  year  were  at  this  time  laid  down  to  a  horizontal 
trellis,  where  they  had  yidded  fruit  in  the  vernal  months. 
All  means  of  artificial  heat  were  now^  of  course,  removed. 
The  shoots  of  this  year  weif^  allowed  to  spring  upright ; 
and  these  will,  in  their  turn,  be  laid  down  to  the  trel- 
Ks  at  the  approach  of  winter,  when  thef  others  will  be.  cut 
away.  The  gardener  told  u^  that  raspbeny  plants  thus 
treated  yield  large  crops ;  and  doubtless  they  are  much  bet- 
ter adapted  for  this  mode  of  forcing  than  vines.  We  do 
not  recoUect  to  have  observed  this  plan  of  procurii^  <Arly 
raspberries  practised  in  our  own  country.  Where  the  fruit 
is  relished  by  the  family,  it  may  probably  be  deserving  •iP 
a  trial  in  private  gardens ;  and  whoie,  as  at  Covent-Gar- 
den,  it  is  likely  thi^t  the  prices  procured  would  reward  the 
expence  and  trouble  bestowed,  it  might  even  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  market-gardener. 

*  SupriLy  page  62. 
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The  peaAAouses  are  8p  ooq^v^  as  to  be  ciqpaUe  of  be- 
ing divided  lengthwise  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
partition ;  so  that  grape-vine^  in  front  can  have  heat  a^ 
pKed  to  them,  while  the  peacMiees  beUnd  le^iain  es^Kised 
to  the  atmoq[Aae»  But,  in  other  respeqts,  the  hoi]3es  are 
not  well  constructed.  There  are  jnts  for  tannm-bark.  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  peai^tree^  which  must  uQavoi4- 
ably  bury  the  roots^  and,  by  ciai&ping  tl^jr  pasturage^denj 
the  tr^es  suitable  nourishment  This  mode  of  construction 
we  have  already  condemned,  when  speaking  of  the  Baron 
de  Vroeylande^s  garden,  (page  63.)  The  general  soil  of 
thiB  part  of  HoUaod  is  eertmnly'nc^  favourable  to  pead»- 
trees.  We  observed  them  languv^hUig  in  the  open  borders, 
tinned  against  the  walls;  vA  in  this  house,  suffici^it 
pains  had  not  perhaps  been  taken  to  prepare  a  compost  for 
the  plants.  They  appeared  wkly  and  foul,  and  not  like- 
ly  to^yidd  much  fine  fruit 

Tbeee  w^re  sevecal  ananoB  pits,  well  filled  with  plants, 
HI  good  condition.  Indeed,  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  pine- 
af^les  so  well  cultivated  on  the  Continent 

Some  standard  appU4ree8  were  loaded  with  fruit  One 
large  tree  attracted  particular  ^  notice,  on  account  of  the 
bright  red  ccdour  of  the  a^es;  it  proved  to  be  the  Autumn 
GalviUe.  Another  tree,  with  fruit  of  a  rich  glossy  appear- 
ance, engaged  our  attention :  it  was  of  a  variety  with  which 
we  were  unacquainted :  the  giM^deiier  called  it  the  Zyde- 
hemd  or  Jerusalem4ip|ile,  and  assured  us  tjiat  it  is  esteem- 
ed at  Haariem.  We  found  another  apple,  however,  to  be 
alsoealled  ^^dieJerusalemrmenearlyallied  to  thePasap^ 
pomme  rouge  of  the  French* 

The  jsteamre-groundsi  axe  pretty  extensive.  They  cqd- 
tttn  numerous  clumps  of  shrubs,  and  groups  of  pereniml 
herbaceous  plants,  and  also  of  annual  flowers  In  one 
place  is  a  small  Chinese  pavilion^  perfectly  drcuhu*,  with  a 
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eomcfll  dMitdiedi  voof,  uaejppixui^  estirdy  faj  a  na^  i^p 
right  past  in  the -eeiitre  r  k  is  a  noe  gaadtn  parnpbme  far 
AuttHfig  »  8ho««r :  at  a  Ikde  difitancr^  ap  aaartion  of  fiai- 
0jr  ii-mqiiMita  to  fiad  ia  il  a  ttiikiiig  famafalaooe  to  aoane 
gigantio  tpeamf  oB  vmuiaooomy  the  eanlie  port  BepMaaqt- 
iflg  die  atipM,  and  the  mcular  thatdwd  roof  the  pilais. 
Bxtericr  to  the  pleasufefiroandsy  aevienA  nofale  awniMa  of 
tvetiB,  eonnacied  with  the  Woed  of  Haavleniy.  nd  die  pnb- 
he  foadv  paaftng  thfoi^  it,  Uead  and  haanaiuae  with 
them,  thua^tandiBggiBatljr  to  JnaBeaee  tbemmnwiit  of  the 
phM, 

The  arii^boarfaood of  Huaiem  hatking  bten  noted  far 
the  peodoctieii  of  exesUent  kitriiea-gpdta  Mrda  At  pne- 
sent,  howevei,  dwie  aie dmfly  niaed  by aMttket-gardfiMiii 
and  aaiall  fiimtia  at  aome  litde  dtatanae  fiom  the  towa; 
andy  aa  far  aa  we  eould  kara,  no  Tery  partcnlag  pfenantiana 
era  taken  io  pvev^t  the  mtenanctaieof  vairietieB^  by.the 
Udeaoma  c^  OM  kind  beii^  confaminaled  by  the  poUesof 
adoditir.  For  a  mwdber  of  yeara  pttt,  HaiHton  haa  beett 
mot^  diidi^iahed  far  ita  flowtr^nmaenaa^ 

f rqtf  ami  Camptmy. 

lieamg  the  Pidace  groinxby  we  pttd  a  vhit  Io  Meaars 
Ki«p8  and  Conpany,  whoae  hkienuatxy  ia  ii|  the  nesg^. 
footithood.  At  their  ^webouae  we  aaw  a  more  extennre 
eoQection  of  flower-ioota  than  we  had  seen  in  the  monox^ 
M  diia  aeaaan  die  bulha  aro  here  kept  in  an4ipannieat 
finad  wMi  wood,  in  die  nndat  ef  whidt  ia  a  aiage^  eentaiiw 
h^animd!ierofinoireable8hdvea,openinfTont  Ontheae 
the  flower-roota  axe  hid,  looady  or  not  heiqped  on  each 
other,  and  the  aub*Tariedea  are  aeparated  merdy  by  aquaied 
rodaofwood.  While  the  tendency  to  dampneai  ia  aeajfew^ 
ed  by  meana  of  the  tiniber  linings  air  ia  permitted  to  drc»- 
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late  freely  aiound  the  bulba.  Immediately  beside  tlietf 
warehouse,  MeBsrs  Krepa  poesess  about  a  Fkimsb  ar- 
pent  or  Dutch  acre  *  of  ground  (apparently  equal  to  two 
acres  of  our  measure),  where  their  chbice  bulbous>rooled 
plants  are  cultivated.  At^this  season,  the  gard^  pn* 
sented  chiefly  a  number  of  empty  flower-Jbeds;  an  sppear- 
anoe  of  desolation,  however,  which  is  here  lessenedy  bf 
means  of  the  exterior  '8ide.borders  bdng  filled  with  orna- 
mental herbaceous  plants.  We  remarked  of  Messrs  Kreps, 
that  they  diewed  no  kind  of  jealous  reserve^  (some  symp- 
toms of  which  we  had  elsewhere  encountered),  but  fraddj 
answered  every  question  we  put  to  them.  They  pieiieDt- 
ed  us  with  a  copy  of  a  small  pamphlet,  oontiedning  an  a^ 
count  of  their  method  of  cultivating  hyacinths :  this  thcjf 
had  prepared  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  their  English  cor- 
respondents, many  of  whom  had  complained  of  want  of  suc- 
cess in  this  branch  of  culture.  This  little  tract,  so  valuable 
to  the  florist,  we  have  reprinted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IL 
Their  collection  of  Jigfocintha  seemed  to  be  very  ample. 
The  flowering  bulbs  are  planted  in  five  large  beds,  placed  in 
front  of  a  greenhouse.  Three  of  these  beds  conmst  wholly 
of  double  and  multiplicate  flowers ;  the  fourtli  contains  early 

"  Mr  Hay  having  compaisd  his  English  foot-rule  with  Mi  Kjeps*s  Dtfcb 
one,  found  that  the  English  square  foot  is  to  the  Dutch  as  144  is  tol5S.140. 
Therefore  18  such  feet  squared  =  153.14a  This  multiplied  by  600,  =  91884 
square  English  ftet,  in  the  Dutch  acre.  The  Scots  acre,  by  the  cnstoomy 
meamue  (the  English  foot),  contains  <47€0  square  foet,  and  is  thcreftfe  ks 
than  the  Dutch  by  37124  square  feet.  If  recourse  be  had  to  fhe  Sostt  Mf 
(ju  fixed  in  Art.  Geometiy,  Encyc.  Brit.)»  the  Scots  acre  will  conUb 
55353,^^,  and  the  Dutch  will  exceed  it  byS6S30^j^  square  English  feet  A> 
the  English  acre  contains  43560  square  English  feet,  and  the  DQtdi,is 
abore  mentioned,  91884,  the  latter  is  larger  than  two  English  acres  by  ilH 
square  fert« 
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flowering  varieties ;  and  the  fifth,  single  flowers,  with  the 
bells  or  blossoms  of  the  finest  colours  and  shapes,  and  of  the 
largest  size.  In  ordinary  seasons,  they  told  us,  the  hyi^ 
dnths  are  in  full  glory  between  the  SOth  and  30th  of  April ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt^  that  the  effect  mtist  be  as  brilliant, 
and  the  fragrance  as  delightful^  as  Messrs  Kreps  emphad- 
cally  described.  These  beds  are  four  feet  wide,  and  of  con- 
siderable  length.  They  are  rused  mote  than  half  a  foot 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sides  and  ends: 
are  supported  by  deal-boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  nitie  inches  deep.  These  marginal  boards  are  placed 
6n  the  surface  of  the  natural  soO,  and  alleys,  about  three 
feet  wide,  are  left  between  the  beds.  The  prepared  scnl  for 
these  beds  is  renewed  aihnually.  After  the  bulbs  are  lifted 
in  summer,  the  compost  in  which  they  grew  b  removed,  ta 
the  depth  of  the  boards  or  a  little  more,  and  the  subsoil  is 
digged  over :  a  new  layer  of  compost  of  equal  depth  i^  after- 
wards introduced ;  and  in  this,  the  choice  bulbs  are  again 
planted  in  the  atitumn.  'the  compost  consists  of  pure 
white  sand,  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  fine  peaUearth,  and  a 
small  proportion  tff  thoroughly  rotted  cow-dung;  the  whole 
veiy  well  intermiied  and  reduced,  by  being  often  turned 
over.  The  natutd  soil,  it  isr  to  be  remarked,  is  here  weU 
adapted  for  receiving  tb^  extreme  fibres  of  the  roots ;  other- 
wise a  deeper  layer  of  dompost  would  be  required. 

TvUps  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way ;  but  for  thenr 
a  more  tenacious  sdil  is  desirabler.  Kreps  and  Company 
have  also  a  valuable  odiectidn  of  Aese :  bui  hyacinths  re-' 
quire  and  receiye  more  attention,  and  are  in  higher  estima- 
tion  with  Dutch  florists  at  present,  than  tulips. 

Besides  hyacinths  and  tulips,  ranunculusies  and  anemo.' 
nes,  together  with  other  showy  plants  thiat  have  either  bulb-* 
eus  or  tuberous  roots,  are  cultivated,  and  propagated  fbv 
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sale,  by  the  Haarlem  bloemisU.  In  this  garden  there 
was  likewise  a  ocdlection  of  Auriculas  and  Pcdyanthuses,  in 
pots ;  but,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  wooden  frame,  aa  is 
practised  by  British  florists,  the  pots  were  plugged  in  the 
open  border,  and  every  three  or  four  rows  divided  by  acreeos 
of  reed,  about  four  feet  high,  which  thus  served  both  for 
shade  and  shelter.  They  were  protected  from  heavy  nuns^ 
we  understood,  merely  by  bass-mats  thrown  over  these 
screens.  In  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
the  Dutdi  bloemists  are  certainly  left  far  in  the  back-giouiut 
by  the  zealous  florists  of  Lancashire  apd  Cheshire,  espedaily 
near  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester  aad 
Macclesfield. 

In  the  gre^iihouse,  Mr  Kreps  setUor  shewed  us  the  Ay^ 
tonia  Capensis  in  flower ;  and  we  were  delighted  to  bear 
him  boast  that  it  was  named  after  his  ^^  old  friend,  Aytoo 
of  Kew !" 

We  inquired  for  the  double-flowered  OrangeJily  (La* 
lium  aurantiacum,  fl.  pi.)  which  we  had  seen  announoetl 
m  a  Haarl^n  catalogue.  Mr  Kreps  mentioned,  that  he 
had  procured  it  many  years  ago  fruHU  a  florist  near  BoU 
terdam,  curious  in  collecting  all  sorts  of  rarities,  varie^r 
gations,  or  monstrosities,  in  the  flower-tribe.  For  the 
first  year  the  flower  was  double;  next  season,  however,  i4 
became  single.  The  plant  having,  on  this  account^  been  ne* 
g^ted,  was  sufiered  to  remain  unnodced  in  a  spare  side- 
bocder,  till  even  its  very  existence  had  been  ibrgotten,  when» 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  having  renovated  its  vjgourt 
it  again  attracted  notice  by  its  flowers  appearing  in  tha 
double  state.  It  degenerated  a  second  time,  and  waa  thcD 
finally  lost  sight  of.— We  had  heard  that  the  Dutch  florista 
possessed  some  varieties  of  the  Mexican  Tiger-flower  (TrW 
gidia  Pavonia).;  but  we  were  now  assured  that  none  suck 
had  ever  been  seen  at  Haarlem. 
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Being  aware  that  Dutch  xiurBerymen  sometimes  talk 
bf  furnishing  three  hundred  varieties  of  'Ro9eSj  We  Vercf 
de^rous  of  viewing  these  in  the  nursery  lines.  We  found 
the  ocdlection  here  to  be  very  ooibsideralile ;  and  Mr  Kreps 
inentioned^  that  he  had  proeured  all  the  known  sorts 
cultivated  m  Holland,  and  inany  from  England ;  but  he 
candidly  added,  that  he  could  not,  in  fairness,  engage  to 
lumish  more  than  about  one  hundred  distinct  varieties: 
We  inay  add,  that,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  new  va^) 
rieties  of  native  Scots  roses,  as  #ell  as  of  garden  roses,  raised 
by  Messrs  Brown  at  Perth  and  Mr  Austin  at  (jrla^w,  ex« 
eel,  in  delicacy  of  appearance;  all  th&  more  recent  production^ 
of  the  florist  in  this  department  of  the  art,  either  at  Haarlem 
br  in  any  other  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  These  havd 
been  procured  by  sowing  seeds  of  semi-double  varieties  of 
the  little  Scots  rose  (Rosa  spino^s^ma),  and  seeds  fiom  the 
heps  which  frequently  follow  multiplicate!  flowers  of  Rosd 
alba,  gallica  and  centifelia*. 

We  may  hei«  remark^  that  we  had,  with  some  regret; 
passed  the  village  oiNoordmfck^  flitdate  near  the  sand-hills 
oli  our  left,  in  the  way  from  Leyden  i  for  this,  we  were 
tdd,  is  the  most  celebrated  spot  in  Holland  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rose^  But  we  now  learned,  that  the  rose-gardensf 
of  Noordwyck  ard  distinguiiSLbed  for  their  extent  chiefly, 
and  not  for  the  number  of  varieties  of  rose-tree  cultivated; 
The  great  object  of  the  cultivators  is  the  collecting  of  the 
piiCals  of  the  flowers,  to  be  tised  in  perfcbnery  and  in  niedi« 
cine*  A  profose  bloomi  of  roses  is  therefore  inuch  more 
desirable  lo  them  than  fine  colours  or  r^ular  shapes.  In 
point  of  fact,  only  three  or  four  kinds  are  in  general  culti- 
vatiim.  These  are  chiefly  varieties  of  two  of  the  epecies 
of  rose-tree  above  mentioned :  One  variety,  which  we  call  the 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  ril. 
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Dutch  Hundred-leaved  Rose,  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Rosa  Gattica ;  another  is  our  common  C&bbage-rose,  a  third 
what  we  style  the  Dutch  Prbvins,  and  these  last  are  consi- 
dered, by  Mr  lindley,  as  having  sprung  from  R,  ceni^bUa, 
A  friend  who  visited  the  pkce  has  informed  us,  that  the 
flowers  ai^  sent  annually  in  great  quantities  to  Amsterdam, 
and  that  they  are  thence  exported  even  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  are  used  by  the  Turks  for  making  rose-wat^*. 
There  are  three  extensive  rose  cultivators  at  Noordwyck  ; 
but  the  most  distinguished  is  Mr  Comelis  Stegerhoek,  who 
has,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  bng  life,  been  engi^ged  in 
this  pleaang  branch  of  rural  economy,— ^reminding  one  of 
the  Garden  of  Roses  and  its  owner,  described  in  the  Teu- 
tonic poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages : 

<*  For  two  and  thirty  years  be  has  i^raitbed  a  spacioua  mead. 
And  a  garden  fiiir  has  planted  all  with  the  roses  red  *•" 

Mr  Stegerhoek  has  in  his  time  raised  many  seedling  rase-- 
trees,  and  has  selected  from  among  them  several  which  were 
remarkable  lor  the  variegation,  b^uty,  or  fulness  of  the 
flowers.  These  he  at  difierent  times  communicated  to 
Messrs  Lee  and  Kennedy  of  Hammersmith.  One  of  hb 
latest  and  finest  varieties  he  has  named  Rose  de  la  Belle 
Alliance,— -a  name  more  likely  to  be  attractive  at  London 
than  al  Paris. 

The  principal  tree  nursery-grounds  of  Kreps  and  Com- 
pany are  situate  on  the  other  ride  of  tlie  Haarlem  Meer ; 
but  they  have  a  collection  of  fruit  and  forest-trees,  at  a 
short  distance  from  town,  and  one  of  the  partners  bUiging- 
ly  offered  to  conduct  us  thither  the  next  day*  In  their 
bloemistry,  however,  we  saw  several  fine  [dants,  both  in 
pots  and  in  the  open  border,  of  an  extremely  dwarfish 


•  Weber's  «  Book  of  HcroQs.'» 
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liety  of  the  common  apple  (as  we  presume),  which  letmns 
its  leaves  and  fruit  till  midwinter,  or  longer,  if  it  be  pro- 
tected from  finost  It  here  receives  the  name  of  Pyrus  aem- 
pervirens,  or  Bastard  Rennet ;  and  we  learned  that  pots 
oontaining  the  tree,  clothed  with  its  leaves  and  fruit,  have, 
at  great  dinners,  been  placed  on  the  table  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  Dwarfish  fruit-trees,  of  different 
kinds,  are  much  in  repute  in  Holland ;  and  we  may  men- 
tUm,  that  a  physiciioi  and  zealous  amateur-horticulturist  at 
EmSyinHessa-Darmstadtyhas  published  a  work  enUtledObst^ 
Orangerkj  in  which  he  extols  them,  and  has  thus  spread  a 
taste  for  th^n  in  that  part  of  Germany.  He  is  himself, 
we  are  told,  very  successful  in  this  sort  ci  culture,  having 
trees  of  the  most  diminutive  size  bearing  plentifully ;  the 
more  tender  kinds  in  flower-pots  and  tubs,  ap  as  to  be  pro- 
tected, when  necessary,  by  being  placed  in  tj\e  greenhouse 
or  oTBngery, 

Elderkig's  Butb-Nurserif, 

In  4he  afternoon,  we  took  a  walk,  in  the  oppodte  direc- 
tion firom  Haarlem,  towards  the  sand-hills  near  the  sea,  in 
quest  of  the  nurseries  of  Mr  iGrerret  Eldering,  to  whom  we 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  froni  one  of  his  Edinburgh  cor^ 
respondents.  On  the  road-«ide.  Field  Southernwood  (Ar- 
temi^a  campestris),  vhich  is  a  rare  plant  in  England,  and 
does  not  at  all  occur  in  Scotland,  appeared  as  a  common 
weed.  After  passing  a  pleasant  hamlet,  sheltered  by  these 
sand-hilK  we  came  to  an  extensive  bleachfield ;  and  this 
proved  to  be  Mr  Eldering'^s,  for  he  unites  the  professions 
of  bulb-cultivator  and  bleacher.  The  bleachfield  is  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ground.  In  our  own  country  wc  should 
have  expected  the  ditches,  in  such  a  situation,  to  have  been 
dirty  and  slimy ;  here,  however,  tiiey  were  free  from  im-, 
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puiitaesy  'and  the  water  was  of  the  most  Umpid  tcan^parai. 
cy.  A  great  deal  of  extremely  fine  thread  was  now  Meacb- 
ing ;  but  Hr  'P.yA^ng  did  not  otmoeal  from  ua^  thac^  noU 
widistanding  the  celebrated  wUteHing  property  of  Haarlem 
water,  he  experienced  the  gi^eatCAt  advanta^  fiR«n  employ, 
ing  diemical  means  (oxymuriadc  add)  in  destroying  the 
vegetable  colour. 

All  around  the  little  village  of  (hrerveen,  the  soil  is  td* 
inirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  bulbous-rooted  plants^ 
oonristing  of  a  light  v^etable  mould  resting  on  fine  aand  ; 
$nA  in  this  favourable  situation,  we  now  found,  have  beeti 
established  the  most  extenave  bulb-nurseries.    Above  a 
hundred  English  acres,  Mr  Sldering  thinks,  are  in  tUs 
ndghbourhood  occupied  in  producing  the  different  kinds  of 
bulbous  and  tuberous  flower-roots.    All  of  these,  it  ia  to 
be  undelrstood,  require  nursing  for  several  succesajve  yem, 
some  of  them  for  not  less  than  six  pr  seven,  before  they  b^ 
come  ready  fpr  the  market.     The  gardens  of  the  florists  an 
the  south  side  of  Haarlem  are  chiefly  for  show,  and  contaip 
only  bulbs  which  have  attained  maturity,  or  are  in  a  flow- 
ering condition.    These  florists  frequently  purchase  wsp*- 
plies  of  bulbs  from  the  growers  at  Overveen.    The  most 
extenave  cultivators  are  Messrs  Veen  and  Ca,  and  Mr 
Eldering.     The  latter  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  p«**H"g 
a  very  large  case  of  bulbs  for  England ;  and  he  told  u% 
that  he  had  already  dispatched  about  thirty  similar  cases, 
many  of  them  for  the  same  country.    Notwithstanding  the 
great  inroads  thus  made  on  his  stock,  hiscoUection  is  so  ample, 
that  he  estimated  the  flowering-roots  (chiefly  hyacinth,  tu- 
lip, and  polyanthus-narcissus)  still  on  hand,  and  of  whidi 
he  could  dispose,  without  depriving  himself  of  a  sufficient 
store  of  breeders,  as  probably  not  fewer  in  number  thaa 
60,000. 
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He  very  obligingly  offered  to  walk  with  us  through  put 
of  his  nuTserj^-grMiBdB ;  and  m  he  was  not  duly  wctt  itw 
formed  in  this  brandi  of  Dutch  hordcukure,  but  tspcke 
Bli^ish  fluently,  we  found  him,  ifn  mdre  respcfclsthan  (me, 
an  intel^esting  acquaintance.  He  had  begun  replanting  his 
bidbsaibdut  a  Week  before;  and  we  observed  that  the  poly afu 
fbus^iia^ciasus  is  £he  first  conrniitted  to  the  ground.  We 
saw  several  wc^knieh  engaged  in  lihis  operation.  The 
bulbs  are  brought  to  the  field  in  large  whe^I-barrows. 
They  are  planted  in  beds,  between  four  and  five  feet  broad, 
and  Gjf  great  length.  The  surface-soil,  to  the  depth  of  ax 
or  seven  inches,  is  tidcen  oiF  the  first  bed,  and  removed 
|o  the  nrighbourhood  of  the  last  one,  in  the  compartment 
to  be  planted.  Tlie  bulbs  being  placed  in  cross  rows 
on  the  beds,  are  arranged  merely  by  guess  of  fhe  eye, 
and  slightly  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the  fingers.  The 
surface-earth  of  the  next  bed  is  then  thrown  as  equally  as 
{x)ssible  over  the  bulbs ;— and  this  process  is  repeated,  till 
all  the  beds  be  filled.  This  mode  is  evidently  miich  supe^ 
rior  to  planting  with  any  sort  of  dibble :  it  is  not  only  much 
mot^  expeditious,  btit  all  risk  of  leaving  hollows  below  or 
aiound  the  bulbs  is  elSsctually  avoided.  Twelve  persons, 
men  and  boys,  were  engaged  in  planting;  and  although 
they  have  begun  thus  early,  Mr  Eldering  signified,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  find  that  all  his  roots  were  safely  lodged 
in  the  ground,  by  the  middle,  or  even  the -end  of  Novem« 
ber.  He  has  more  than  twenty  English  acres  occupied 
with  the  culture  of  flower-bulbs  of  diflferent  kinds,  in  va- 
lious  stages  of  progress.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  aU 
these  twenty  acres  arc  not,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  em* 
ployed  in  this  sort  of  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
places  in  which  the  finer  flowiering  hyacinths  and  tulips  are 
planted,  arc  here  changed  every  year ;  crops  of  various  cu- 
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ttnaiy  vegeUhtes  bong  taken  for  twoor  three  years  in  swv 
qeflHon  after  the  bulbs,  and  manure  (aknost  always  frpm 
the  O0w-hou9e)  added,  as  judged  necessary,  akng  inch 
the^e  grosser  feeding  plants.    We  noticed  rows  of  Teiy 
luxunant  pease  and  beans,  Qpw  pearly  jiast    It  thus  hap- 
pens, that,  for  every  acre  of  choice  bulbs,  not  fewer  than 
five  or  six  acres  of  ground  must  be  continually  in  a  state 
of  preparation ;  and  in  this  way,  a  very  fine,  lidi,  and  yet 
li^t  soil  is  gradually  prepared  for  reoaving  the  hyapntb 
and  tulip  bulbs.     The  Crocuses,  flowering  very  eariy,  and 
soon  perfecting  theii:  new  bulbs,  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  is 
pften  raised,  the  same  season,  on  the  ground  from  which 
they  are  removed.     For  the  beds  destined  for  the  finest 
hyacinth  bulbs,  a  compost  is  here  prepared,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  at  Mr  Kr^V     The  natural  vegetable  earth 
of  the  country  receives  an  additional  proportion  of  fine  whitp 
sand,  sometimes  cpUected  from  ruts  on  the  by-roads,  or  finom 
the  margins  of  ditches;  ^nd  rotten  tree>leaves,  particukuiy 
oakJeaves,  and  well  decomposed  opw-dung,  which  has  lain 
in  store  not  less  than  two  years,  are  added  in  equal  quan- 
tities.    ScHuetimes,  but  not  very  often,  a  small  proportion  of 
old  tanners^-bark,  such  as  comes  from  an  exhausted  hoi-bed, 
is  likewise  introduced. 

Shelter  from  high  winds  is  indispensaUe,  not  only  to  the 
perfect  developinent  of  the  flower  of  bulbous  plants,  but 
to  the  vigour  g£  the  bulbs  themselves.  All  the  compait- 
ments  of  this  nqrsery  are  therefore  carefully  indosed,  with 
hedges  and  screens  of  different  kinds.  If  the  leaves  be 
twisted  or  broken  by  the  winds,  especially  in  the  early  pe- 
liod  of  their  grow.th,  the  plants  experience  a  severe  and 
lasting  check.  A  very  fine  and  strong  flower  may,  by  ha- 
ving its  leaves  torn  or  destroyed,  become,  in  a  ^nglc  sea- 
^n,  so  greatly  weakened  and  deteriorated,  as  scarcely  to 
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^  reoogpized ;  apd  it  seld<»ii  ocxmpletely  recovers  for  seye^ 
ral  successive  seasons. 

The  hyadnth  Dursery-groimd  hefe^  extends  every  year  to 
^about  600  square  roods,  Dutcb  me^sur^.  The  rood,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  144  square  feet,  and  the  Dutch  foot 
{ths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  English  *.  Some  varieties 
of  the  hyacinths  are  not  readily  propagated,  and  on  this  ac- 
coiiillt,  con^tinqe  rare  and  high-prioed.  A  simple  expedient 
VS  in  such  cases,  sometimes  resorted  to:  the  base  of  ihe 
bulb  is  slightly  cut  or  notched  in  three  or  four  places ;  this 
hinders  the  plant  from  exhausting  itself  in  the  production 
of  a  flower-steraf,  and  at  the  same  time  induces  a  tendency 
in  the  bulb  to  throw  put  offsets  at  the  wounded  places ; 
which  offsets  soon  become  independent  plants. 

Mr  Eldering  apprc^riates  several  beds  to  the  raising  of 
various  bulbous-rooted  plants  &om  the  seed.  This  sort  of 
cultivation  requires  great  patience  and  perseverance;  and 
seems  better  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Duteh  than  of 
the  British  horticulturist  In  general,  in  rising  hyadinths 
and  tulips  from  the  seed,  if  half  a  dozen  of  plants,  worthy  pf 
preservation,  be  procured  out  of  each  thousand  seedlings, 
after  the  labour  and  watehin^  of  several  years,  it  is  oona- 
dered  tolerably  good  success. 

We  had  some  conversation  with  thi^  intelligent  person,  re- 
lative both  to  the  san4*hills  and  the  subsoil  of  this  part  of 
Holland.  He  informed  us,  that  from  the  range  of  hillocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  nurseries,  much  sand  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  been  carried  away  for 
budding,  some  of  it  to  a  great  distance,  the  numerous  canals 
affording  the  means  of  conveyance  at  very  easy  rates.  Be- 
low the  pure  sand  thus  removed,  a  vegetable  soil  occurs,  on 
a  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  indicating, 

^-^ — — —        _ ' 

•  Supra  ^  page  176.  Note. 
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diat  the  elevation  has  arisen  merely  from  sand-floods.    Mr 
£Idering  has  sunk  various  wells  about  his  bleaching  grounds^ 
and  has  had  other  opportuniues  of  ascertaining  the  suooesave 
strata  downwards.     It  has  been  already  noticed,  thai  be- 
neath the  light  vegetable  mould,  which  is  mixed  with  ftie 
sand,  a  bed  of  nearly  pure  sand  occurs.    This  strmtum  of 
sand  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  depth ;  but  it  opontes  as  a 
beneficial  drain,  and  without  such  a  proviaon  of  natorp, 
Che  scnl  of  this  part  of  Holland  would  have  been  in  a  gteml 
measure  incapable  of  yielding  those  fine  productions  ctFhn 
and  Chloris  for  which  it  is  remarkable.     In  a  country  appa- 
rently  immersed  in  water,  the  delicate  bulbous  roots  rf  hya- 
dnths  thus  find  a  kindly  soil,  free  from  injurious  stagnant 
moisture.     It  is  well  known,  that  most  culinary  plants  are 
injured  by  the  application  of  too  much  water,  as  they  kse 
in  flavour  as  much  as  they  gain  in  luxuriance.     The  open 
cfaieritious  soil  of  Naples  requires  constant  sup|dies   ef 
water,  by  artificial  means ;  and  the  vegetables  there  produ* 
ced  are  said  to  be  comparatively  inapid.     Here,  by  the 
econcxny  of  nature,  the  porosity  of  the  soil  is  so  admiiaUy 
adapted  to  the  humidity  of  t|ie  climate,  and  the  super- 
abundance of  water  in  the  surrounding  ditches  and  canals, 
that  kitchen  vegetables,  in  general,  are  not  defidentingood 
qualities.     We  may  take  this  opportuni^  of  remarking, 
that,  in  a  dry  climate,  cabbage  plants  are  not  only  not  m- 
jured,  but  really  improved,  by  copious  watoing  over  bead, 
even  during  winter.     Mr  Meason  of  Lindertis  infinrms  us, 
that,  in  the  south  of  France,  near  Lyons,  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  November,  he  found  the  people  in  a  garden 
watering  Savoy  pabbages  profusely,— throwing  a  whole  pot- 
full  of  water  upon  each  plant     They  told  him,  that  this 
operation  is  frequently  repeated  while  the  weather  is  diy; 
and  that,  in  this  way,  they  keep  their  Savoys  quite  green 
and  fresh  during  the  whole  winter. 
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Under  the  atratum  of  saiid  is  foutid  a  bed  of  peat-inoM, 

p  generally  about  six  feet  ui  thickness :  this  peat4iio68  seems 

I  to  be  composed  nither  of  leaves  and  steoos  of  rtedy  plants^ 

I  than  of  heath  or  the  {dants  which  apcDODpeny  heath;  and 

I  fragments  of  large  branches,  and  even  trunks  of  trees,  have 

I  sometimes  been  discovered  in  it    Beneath  the  peat,  a  thin 

^  bed  c^  blue  clay  commonly  appears :  thi9  layer  of  di^  is 

|,  usually  about  a  foot  in  thidmess ;  butMrElderinghast^ 

amred  it,  in  scmie  places,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and  it 

seeitis'in  other  places  to  be  altogiether  wanting.    In  this 

blue  day  are  many  marks  of  vegetable  remains,  such  as 

leaves  and  bark  of  trees.     Below  the  clay,  again,  pccurs  an 

f*  ugly  red  sort  of  mixed  stuff,^  no  specimen  of  which  we 

could  at  this  time  see,  and  through  which  the  workman  had 

fiever  penetrated. 

VoorhelvCs  Nurseries. 

Aug.  30.— >We  next  morning ,  visited  the  flower-garden 
and  nurseries  of  Mynheer  Voorhelm,  a  name  usually  as- 
sociated by  English  tourists,  who  have  visited  Haarlem, 
with  that  of  Van  Ee^len,  and  equally  celebrated  for  a  hun- 
dred years  past,  the  present  florist  being  the  grandson  of 
him  who  is  so  often  mentioned  in  Justice^s  ^^  Scots  Gar- 
deneT,^-«-an  excellent  and  original  work,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh about  the  nuddle  of  the  last  century. 

We  found  Mr  Voorhelm'*s  collection  of  bulbs  to  be  very 
considerable ;  but  not  superior  to  some  others  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood.  Among  the  greatest  rarities  in  his 
garden  were  seedling  plants  of  the  Stone  Pine-tree,  (Pinus 
l^inea),  raised  from  large  cones  which  he  had  procured 
fitun  Italy,  where  the  kernels  are  often  served  up  in  the 
dessert :  the  stone-pine,  it  must  be  understood,  is  really  an 
imcommpn  plant  in  Holland.     We  observed  a  pear-tree, 
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bearing  abundance  of  fine  fruit,  not  of  an  appearance  b- 
miliar  to  us:  Mr  Voorhelm  called  it  the  Wygm^wr^ and 
reconunended  it  as  an  excdlent  table  fiiiit,  for  the  maiidu 
of  September  and  October. 

Mooneria  Garden^ 

We  afterwards  made  a  call  at  the  garden  of  Mr  Jem 
Moonen,  in  the  Kldine  Hautw^.  ^His  ocdlection  of  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers  is  not  very  large :  but  he  excek  in  poseeflBOf 
a  great  variety  of  exotic  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  tbem 
curious  and  rare,  which  he  keeps,  during  winter,  ma  green- 
house, and  in  several  sunk  frames.  He  shewed  us,  wiA 
no  little  triumph,  several  jdants  which  he  had  jnocured 
from  Lee  and  Kennedy  at  Hammarsmilh,  and  Loddigesat 
Hackney ;  for  both  here  and  in  Flanders,  these  enunent 
English  cultivators  are  looked  up  to,  as  the  first  in  the  votid 
ill  that  department  of  horticultural  trade. 

Van  MarumCs  Museum, 

Mr  Kreps  having  kindly  provided  us  with  a  can 
pf  admission  to  the  Museum  of  Dr  Van  Marum,  ^ 
repaired  thither  at  midday,  the  time  appranted.  Tk 
greater  part  of  the  Doctor^s  house  is  fitted  up  as  a  Mu- 
seum, different  rooms  containing  quadrupeds,  Inrds,  fishes, 
shells  and  corals,  arranged  chiefly  in  the  Linnean  ordff- 
The  Argus  Pheasant  (Phasianus  Argus)  is  peculiarly  fi» 
The  spedmens  of  this  splendid  bird  ^re  generally  niutilar 
ted,  or  deprived  of  their  feet,  before  they  leave  China:  this 
one,  however,  is  quite  perfect  It  is  provided  with  » 
large  glass  cover,  and  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  so 
that  it  may  be  viewed  in  every  direction.  The  coDectifln 
is  very  carefully  kept ;  damp  being  prevented  by  means  ot 
stoves,  and  those  specimens  possessed  of  bright  coJottri 
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being  kept  seckided  from  the  light.  Though  mtity  of  the 
stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds  were  prepared  more  than  thir- 
ty years  ago ;  yet,  by  this  sort  of  attention^  they  are  still  in 
good  presertation. 

Dr  Van  Marum  has  directed  his  attention  to  every 
branch  of  natural  history.  His  garden  and  conservatory, 
also  arranged  after  (he  Linnean  method,  are  highly  deser- 
ving of  notice  and  commendation.  The  Doctor,  we  were 
assured,  is  particularly  attentive  to  strangers,  and  obliging- 
ly communicative ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  unfortunately 
from  home.  The  superintendant  of  hb  garden,  Mr  Fre^ 
derick  Bekker,  is  well  skilled  in  his  department ;  and  we 
may  here  remark,  that  he  undertakes  to  furnish  rare  plants 
from  a  separate  establishment  belonging  to  his  brother  and 
himsdf. 

Tet/lerian  Museum. 

We  next  visited  the  Teylerian  Museum,  of  which  Dr 
Van  Marum  is  at  present  chief  director.  Pieter  Teyler 
of  Huilst  lived,  we  believe,  almost  in  the  style  of  a  miser, 
but  left  vast  riches ;  and  these  have,  by  his  will,  been  ex- 
pended in  putchasing  a  mdgnifioent  collection  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  a  suite  of  specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  li- 
brary of  books  on  natural  history.  A  large  hall  has  also 
been  built  for  the  reception  of  these  treasures.  This  hall 
is  excellently  well  lighted,  by  means  of  windews  jdaced 
fdong  the  sides,  near  the  roof.  The  building  bears  the 
date  1780.  A  very  large  and  powc^ul  electrical  appari^ 
tus  bdon^g  to  this  establishment,  has  acquired  celebrity, 
frt>m  the  publication,  in  the  Haarlem  Transactions,  An- 
nales  de  Chimie,  Nicholson^s  Journal,  &c.  Of  many  curious 
experiments  made  with  it  by  Dr  Van  Marum.  Models  of 
Motit  Blanc,  and  the  Alps  and  glaciers  around,  occupy  a 
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small  adjoining  apartment.  These  were,  for  i&  laag  ume; 
higfalj  valued;  but  the  general  diffusion  of  the  fine  modek 
of  the  same  wonderful  soeneiyj  executed  in  papi^  maM 
by  Troy^  (now  of  Frith  Street,  Soho,  Lond<«),  baa 
ed  their  interest 

SchneevogCs  Bloemistry. 

Living  these  miiseums,  we  again  bent  oiir  stqpa  to 
region  of  bloemistries.,  near  the  Wood  of  Haarlem.  Ha- 
ving formerly  remarked,  in  the  bay-window  of  a  buU>«lM^ 
several  plants  of  the  rea*leaved  ananas,  oommonly  de* 
nominated  ^^  Bloody  Pine-apple,^  and  regarding  this  asprau 
bably  indicative  of  the  general  superiority  of  the  ooUection 
in  the  wareroom^  as  well  as  in  the  grounds  connected  with 
it,  w^  were  anxious  to  explore  both.  Although  we  entered 
without  the  slightest  introduction,  we  were  politely  reodvei]( 
by  Mr  Schneevogt,  formerly  a  partner  of  Mr  Voorhelm; 
and  as  soon  as  he  percdved  that  ^e  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  plants  and  fruits,  and  took  an  interest  in  his  coUec^ 
tion^  he  invited  us  to  inspect  the  whole,  ancf  gave  us  eveiy 
explanation  we  required. 

This  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  df  the  most  extensive  and 
best  managed  flower-gardens  of  Haarlem.  In  some  of  the 
others  which  we  had  visited,  there  was  an  appteawmce  of 
narrowness  or  poverty;  biit  here  all  the  arrangements  were 
on  a  liberal  scale.  The  flowet-bulbs  were  exoee£ngly  nu- 
aaerous,  and  -wese  to  be  seen  ahnost  al  one  view  in  a  hand- 
some 6tote>room.  The  glazed  houses  and  frames  were 
neatly  k^t ;  there  was,  however,  nothing  peculiar  ia  thev 
i^tmctur^  excepting  that,  in  the  hotJiouae^*  the  cavers  ol 
the  flues  were  of  iron. 

There  is  here  a  large  coltection  of  the  bloody  pine-apple' 
already  mentioned,  a  variety  not  of  very  usual  occurrence^ 
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Mr  Schneevpgt  shewed  us  a  drawing  of  an  uncommonly 
fioe  fruit  of  this  kind,  produced  in  his  pinery  some  years 
ago :  the  solid  part  of  it  had  been  nine  inches  long,  and  the 
finuit  and  crown-leaves  together  had  measured  twenty  inches 
in  length  or  height  Of  the  golden-striped  ananas  the  ooU 
la:tioii  is  also  extensive ;  but  this  variety  is  more  distin- 
guished for  shewy  appearance  than  for  being  productive  of 
firoit  In  the  same  stove  are  several  uncoounon  varieties 
<«>  monstrosities  of  the  ananas. 

The  fruit  on  a  particular  pear-tree  in  the  garden  hating 
caught  the  notice  of  Mr  Macdonald  as  of  unusual  appear^ 
ance,  we  were  induced  to  inquire  about  it,  and  were  told, 
that  it  was  the  Foppenpearj  the  prindpal  kind  which  is.  dried 
lor  use.  Whether  it  be  nidned  in  honour  of  Uie  author  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  or  what  may  be  the  etymology,  we 
are  uncertain.  In  its  recent  state  (at*  least  at  this  period  of 
the  season)  it  did  not  seem  to  be  of  very  desiraUe  quality* 
Whai  intended  to  be  stored,  the  fruit,  shortly  after  b^ng 
gathered,  is  carefully  peeled  with  a  knife;  and  is  then^ 
without  further  preparation,  dried  in  a  baker^s  oven.  It 
beooines  shrivelled,  brown,  and  hard ;  and  will,  in  this  stale, 
keep  good  for  several  years.  Mr  Schneevogt  brou^t  to 
us  from  his  dwelling-house  dry  spedmens  of  crops  1815 
and  1816,  and  also  an  assiette  containing  some  which  had 
been  recently  stewed  for  diniaer^  and  which  were  swelledt 
out  to  a  considenJble  size.  The  iq^ipearanoe  of  the  dish 
was  certainly  not  inviting,  but  the  flavour  was  by  no  means 
disagieeable.«^The  Derives  peoTj  we  were  informed,  is  £re* 
quendy  dried  in  the  same  way* 

The  gnqpe-vine  called  Blue  FrasnkenOud  covered  sevaal' 
walls  in  this  garden,  and  was  hi^ly  praised  by  Mr  Schnee- 
vogt. This  season  there  is  very  little  fruit ;  and  the' 
bunches  are  still  (SOth  August)  so  backward,  that  we' 
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should  doubt  their  acquiring  maturity.     We  were  assured/ 
'  however,  that  the  crop  is  often  abundant,  and  that,  in  waratf 
years,  it  does  not  fail  to  ripen. 

The  general  collection  of  shewy  plants  is  very  choice.  lb 
the  open  border,  the  FiA-bone  thistle  (Cnicus  Casabome) 
was  still  in  flower ;  and  many  of  the  flowers  bong  already 
past,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  plant  ripening  aeeds^ 
so  that  it  may  be  here  continued  for  many  years  without 
importing  the  seeds.     Some  of  the  rarer  Orchideae,  parti-* 
eulafly  of  the  genus  Cypripedium,  grew  lu3curiamly,  and 
were  at  this  time  beautifully  in  flower,  the  soil  appeariii^ 
to  be  well  adapted  to  this  tribe  of  plants.     The  Atamaaoa 
Lily  (Amaryllis  Atamasoo,  sometimes  called,  in  the  Dutch 
catalogues,  Lilium  uniflorum)  seemed  also  to  have  been 
strong;  but  the  flower  was  past  TheSuperbConi-flag(Gli|. 
diolus  cardinalis)  was  now  in  full  splendour.   Lobdia  fulgens 
is  treated  in  a  peculiar  way :  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  green- 
house till  very  near  the  time  of  flowering ;  the  pots  are  then 
plaoed  in  a  small  pond,  or  in  a  box  containing  water,  in  the 
open  air,  and  are  plunged  just  so  deep  that  the  wateit  hardy 
covers  the  surface  of  the  soil:  in  this  ^ky  the  bloom  is  enridi- 
ed,  the  flowers  get  lai^r  and  more  brilliant,  and  they  en- 
dure much  long^.    The  double-flowering  white  Lydinis  (L. 
dioica  var.)  here  grew  in  large  tufts ;  and  the  still  rarer  va- 
riety,  with  pale  red  or  rosy  petals  formed  a  delightfiil  or- 
nament.   A  large  bed  is  appropriated  to  the  tuberoua-root* 
ed  Swallow-wort  (Asclepias  tuberosa) ;  and  at  this  time  the 
effect  was  brilliant,  many  hundreds  of  the  flowers  being  dis- 
played.    The  site  is  changed  every  third  year;  and  in  the 
first  year  after  transplanting,  the  flowers  do  not  come  stroog. 
During  winter,  the  bed  is  covered  with  tree-leaves  or  any 
kind  of  dry  litter-    Mr  Schneevcgt  has  raised  from  the  seed 
several  varieties  of  this  plant,  with  the  blossoms  of  different 
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tints ;  but  none  of  them,  so  far  aa  we  notioed,  surpassing 
in  beauty  tbe  native  colour  of  the  flower.  As  at  Antwerp, 
seedling  Dahlias^  which  had  been  sown  this  year,  were  al« 
ready  in  flower ;  but  Mr  Schneevogt  possesses  only  two  or 
three  sorts  of  double  dahlia;  and  Mr  Smetz^s  collection  r&- 
mains  the  finest  we  have  seen. — ^A  small  stove  for  tropical 
plants  was  enlivened  by  several  very  showy  flowers.  The 
Yucca-flowered  Amaryllis  (A.  omata)  had  been  in  splen* 
did  blpom,  but  was  qxl  the  decay ;  while  Columnea  hirsu- 
ta  was  beginning  to  expand  its  large  variegated  blossoms, 
and  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  rich  scarlet  of  nume- 
rous plants  of 'CyriUa  pnlchella  *« 

Mr  Schneevogt  invited  us  into  his  house,  and  shewed  us 
a  |)art  of  bis  botanical  and  horticultural  library,  which  we 
found  to  be  rich  in  German  publications  that  are  little 
known  to  the  gurdeners  and  orchardists  of  Scotland.  We 
had  the  satisfaction,  in  particular^  to  see  the  extensive  perio* 
dical  work  of  J.  B.  Sickler,  of  which  twenty-two  volumes 
in  octavo  were  published  between  1794  and  1804,  under 
the  title  of  ^  Teutsche  Obstg&rtner.'*  At  this  perk)d,  Mr 
Sickler  changed  the  form  and  title  of  his  publicaticm ;  'and, 
under  the  name  of  ^'  Allg^neines  Teutsch-garten  Maga- 
zin,^  eight  succesave  volumes  in  quarto  came  out;  when 
the  great  war,  which  aj^tated  the  whole  of  Europe,,  occa- 
aoned  tbe  discontinuance  of  this  useful  work.  Again, 
since  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  has  this  indefati- 
gable horticulturist  ocmmienced  his  labours ;  and  the  con- 

*  In  a  tamien-bark  pit  which  the  wrakmen  were  clearing  out,  we  saw  ee- 
▼enU  hundred  ipedmens  of  the  Stag-beetle  (Lvcanaa  cervui  L.),  in  all  the 
atages  of  its  existence  and  metamorphpees, — in  the  state  of  eggs,  caterpil- 
Ian,  larrae,  and  perfect  beetles.  This  formidable-lookuig  insect  sometimes 
ooeuTs  in  Bn^and,  and  is  the  laigeat  of  the  coleoptera  foond  there :  it  has 
not,  ^e  believe,  been  observed  in  Scotland. 
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tinuaticMi  of  the  wortc  is  now  aniuHmced  for  publkation  by 
Mr  Frertuck,  at  the  Industrie  Comptdr  in  Weimar.  Mr 
Schneevogt  shewed  it»  likewi£e  a  very  uncommon  sort  of 
publication,  intimatdy  connected  with  horticulture.  It  is 
entitled,  '^  Pomdogisches  Cabinet.^  Instead  of  brii^  il- 
lustrated with  coloured  engravings,  each-  fasdeidua  of  the 
work  is  accompanied  with  a  box  of  casts  or  model^  ^^PP^ 
lently  made  of  wax,  and  tinted  after  nature.  The  models 
are  executed  by  an  artist  at  Erfurt,  but  the  pubUcation  is- 
sues from  the  Industrie  Comptoir  of  Weimar  already  men- 
tioned. Twenty-flix  fasdcaC,  and  their  corresponding  box- 
es of  models,  are  already  published.  The  expence  of  each 
fasciculus  and  box  is  about  a  ducat  (tieorly  nine  shillings^. 
It  would  be  derirable  that  both  of  these  publications  should: 
be  pvocured  fi>r  the  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Before  bidcfing  adieu  to  the  bloemistries,^  we  may  men*- 
fton,  that  the  principal  florists  commonly  unite  in  puUishia^ 
yearly  a  general  catalogue  ef  their  bufibous  and  tuberous 
rooted  flowers.  This  is  entitled,  *<  Groote  HoUandsche  Ca- 
ttdogus  van  de  aUer  voortreffelljkste  Bbl-Bloemen.^  Hys- 
mnths  take  the  lead,  and  are  followed  by  TuUps,  Baaui». 
culuses.  Anemones,  and  Polyanthus-Narcissusi 

Of  double-flowered  HyachttJis,  of  diUferent  colours,  redis,. 
whites  and  blues,  it  enumerates  more  than  800 ;  and  ci  sin- 
gle-flowered about  half  as  many. — ^But  we  have  already 
enlarged  suffidently  on  the  subject  of  hyacinths^  and  shall 
now  say  something  r^arding 

TfMps. — ^Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentufy,  the 
eulture  of  these  was  more  ardently  pursued  than  at  present. 
What  has  been  called  the  TuEpomania  then  reigned ;  but 
many  ridiculous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  extrayagHit 
prices  paid  for  tulij^  roots ;  for  the  mania  did  not^  we  believe^ 
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»  much  ooRsuit  in  giving  large  sums  for  esublislied  vari^^ 
ted  ttilipty  as  in  a  kind  of  betting,  regarding  the  eventual 
mspmonty  of  pvomiBiDg  aeedfing  flower%  and  in  a  ruinoua 
ooMpelitioa  for  the  pofiseasion  of  breeders  of  high  merit, 
fiiMn  which  €me  seedfings  might  be  expected.  The  early- 
flowering  or  eprif^  tidipe  (such  as  Due  van  Thol),  when 
thegr  fim  came  into  vogne,  and  while  they  continiied 
scat^  were  ftequently  rated  at  ideal  values;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  amateur  florists  to  excel,  frequently^  in  the 
midst  of  such  temptations,  became  the  means  of  involving 
them  in  bankruptcy*  The  greatest  rarities  were  sometimes 
disposed  of- by  a  kind  of  raffle.  At  length,  the  interference 
of  the  Dutch  Government  was  thought  necessary,  to  restain 
diis  gambling  spirit  of  the  votaries  of  Fhra,  But  those 
days  have  passed  away.  There  is  certainly,  at  this  tkne,  no 
**  sumptuary  law  limiting  the  price  of  tulip  roots,^  nor  is 
theieaay  longer  the  slightest  danger  of  ^^  12  acres  of  land,"* 
as  one  author  aays,  or  "  L.5000  Sterling,^  as  another  re- 
ports,  being  givai  for  a  single  tdip.  The*  general  price 
of  choice  bulbs  now  varies  from  d  to  10  guilders  (the  guilder 
ssls.  8d.) ;  a  few  kindaare  valued  at  from  10  to  20  guild- 
ers; and  the  most  sdect  new,  and  consequently  rare  varie« 
des,  seldom  fetch  more  than  from  SO  to  50  guilders.  A* 
mong  the  most  precious  at  this  time  are  the  Universal  Con* 
queror,  Pompe  funebre  and  Charbonier  noir,  with  yellow 
gfoimds;  Louis  the  Sixteendi  and  Toilette  superieure,  with 
while  grounds ;  and  the  price  of  these  is  100  guilders  (L.  8; 
Ss.  6d.)  a  bulb.  ^ 

No  little  attention,  however,  is  still  given  to  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  tulips  at  tlUB  plaee ;  and  th»  principal  florists  here 
hare  their  favourke  breeders,  and  are  yearly  gaining  new 
varieties  finom  the  seed*  A  ftrr^dl^,  it  vMy  be  expbdncd, 
is  a  seedUng  tulips  which  has  attained  maturity,  but  is  still 
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ydnng  and  in  vigour,  being  only  eight  or  nine  ye§n  £mam 
tbe  seed.    If  such  a  tubp  haveastvof^  tali  stern^  andlaiger 
petals,  blunt  oriounded  at  the  end ;  if  it  be  sdf-coloiHedyc 
or  of  one  umform  equarcoloiir  cm  both  sideaof  tbe  petals^ 
if  the  base  be  either  pure  white  inr  bright  yellow ;  and  tW 
anthers  and  stigma  black  or  vary  dark, — it  is  aooonnt/ed  a 
breeder  of  first-rate  qualities.    The  bulb  of  such  a  breeder 
is  planted  deeper  than  usual,  in  a  very  shellared  sunnj: 
fdace^  and  the   utmost^  care  is*  taken  tor  prevent  its  IcaTes- 
from  being  injured  by  wind- or  hail ;  the  stem  is- tied  to  a- 
stake^  the  flower  is  protected  front  the  soorclnng  rays  o^ 
the  sun  and  from  violent  rain,  and  the  perfecthg  of  tli& 
oapsule  is  encouraged ;   the  seeds  are  carefully  gathered 
when  ripe ;  and  from  these  seeds,  in  a  course  of  years^ 
numy  fine  vart^jated  flowers  are  expected,,  partaking  <^ 
the  fundamental  good  propesties  of  the  breeder.    Wheo 
tbe  stlf-colpur  of  the  petids  of  a  breeder  bc^gios  to  bnaky 
the  bulb  is  i^^arded*  as  pest  its  highest  vigour ;  op  judi- 
oious  florist,  therefore,  ever'  sows  the  seeds  of  vari^pUed 
or  aged  tulips ;.  m  the  contrary,  the  capsules  of  these  are 
cut  off  as  scxm  as  the  flowers  have  wh<Ay  decayed,  to 
prevent  an  unnecessary- expenditure  of  the  juices  of  the 
bulbs.    An  the  spendid  large  tulips  called  by  the  Dutciv 
Prima  Baguets  (from  the  stems  resembling  boguMes  or 
little  waHdng-sticks).have  issued  from  one  excdJent  breed- 
er ;  all  those  beautiful  varieties^  called  BagueU  Rigtmd$^ 
(perhaps  TougeaudcsyhMe  Jiso  proceeded  from  one  choice 
breeder ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  the  VerporU  or  Incom-^ 
pambles  are  the*o£bpring  of  one  favourite  parent  phot. 
What  are  called  Bjfblpema  (or  newt  fowir&) — the  Fk^ 
numd»  at  the  French  florists— are  derived  from  difle-: 
sent  breeders^  but  all  having  a  pure  white  base :  of  these 
oioce  than  800  varieties  are  mentioned,  in  the  catakiguea. 


are  also  from  diffsrent  breeders,  but  all  fiaviBg 
-die  bate  of  a  clear  yellow ;  and  of  iliese  above  dOO  kinds 
are  likewise  enumerated.     Of  early  at  6prifng  tidips,  tnoie 
than  100  sorts.are  mentioned.     These  were  die  kinds  tnost 
highly  prized  two  centuries  ago ;  but  now  they  are  compa- 
^ratively  n^lected.    rSome  of  dtese  are  early  flowering  va- 
rieties of  the  .coDHnon  tulip,  Tulipa  Gesneriana ;  others 
•of  a  smdl  size,  belong  to^a  distinct  speeies,  T.  suaveolens : 
''but  Dutch  florists^do  not  regard  botanical  distinctions  so 
-much  as  die  purity  of  the  base  and  ground  >colpur,  the  de- 
.cided  tint  of  thetradngs  and  markings,  the>dark  xx>lotir  of 
.'the  anthers  and  stigma,  and  the^rounded  form  of  the  petals. 
•There  are  many  dniAj^  tuHps ;  but  to  these  a  true  florist, 
.of  ootrect  taste,  dstio wise  partial.     What  i^e  call  Parrot- 
iulipa  the  'Dutch  denominate  monsters;  a  name,  however, 
:equidly  applicable  to  the  double-flowered  varieties. 

?For  the  Ranunculus  and  Anemone,  the  soil  of  Haarlem 
\&  not  so  favourable  as  for  the  hyadnth,  or  even  the  tuKp. 
To  the  Potyanthus-Narctssus,  however,  it  seems  weH  adapt- 
ed, and  large  quantities  of  this  bulb^are  here  cultivated. 

Besides  the  general  ^mtalogue  above  mentioned,  several 
private  lists  are  yeariy  published.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  different  bloemietries 
^the  same  variety  of  tulip  or  hyacinth  receives  diflerent  ap- 
pellations. The  rivalry  of  trade  eidier  prevents  these 
.florists  from  concerting  names,  or  incites  them  to  employ 
names  of  their  own  invention.  The  heterogeneous  nomen- 
clature thus  produced  is  amunngfor  its  pomposity^  and  far 
the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  contrived  to  catch  the  notice 
-of  the  great,  or  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  foreigners.  The 
Sover^in  van  de  Nederlanden  is  now  brought  forward  as  a 
£ner  flower  than  the  Koning  van  If  olland ;  and  La  Reine 
Jlortense  is  this  year  superseded  by  La  Duchcsse  de  Berri 
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A  loyal  Englishman  is  supplied  with  Georg^us  Tefdusof 
several  different  colours ;  or  with  Guillattme  Pitt  orMju- 
heer  Pox,  as  he  may  incline ;  while.  General  Waahiogdm 
find  Mynheer  Franklin  are  at  the  service  of  those  wbo 
icofoe  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  seems  strange  diat  none  of  the  modem  Hasikin  flo- 
rists haspuUished  a  book  on  the  culture  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants.  We  inquired  in  vain  for  any  leont  mA 
on  the  subject;  and  believe  that  none  has-appesredibice 
the  days  of  Van  Kampen.  The  earliest  aooaunt  of  the 
Dutch  modes  of  eulture  wliich  n^e  have  met  with,  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  volume  entitled  <<  The  Duteh  Garde- 
ner,^ hy  Henry  Van  Oosten  of  Leyden,  publiriied  about 
Ihe  year  1699,  and  translated  into  Ei^ish  in  17W.  Se- 
venty  pages  of  this  little  work,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  ce- 
cu|ned  in  treating  of  tulips,  while  hjwdnths  siedii- 
patched  in  four,-— a  dear  proof  of  the  superior  efltuDation 
jn  which  tulips  were  then  held.  Some  additioDal  partioi- 
lars  maybe  found  in  a  tract  entitled  Le Jardin d$ Hdr 
landiej  published  at  Leyden  by  John  du  Vivier,  a  few  yciK 
aftor  diefmner.  Tbeauthon^pearstohavebeenaFnncli 
Protestant  refugee,  and  to  have  wrillen  chiefly  fior  the  use 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  compelled  to 
flee,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  ^  Far  oe 
petit  ouvrage^^  he  says,  <^  j*ai  voulu  procurer  qudque  dou- 
ceur et  quelque  piusir  k  pl^sieurs  d^entie  les  FrsofoU) 
qui  Vetant  teaus  fermes  dans  leur  sainte  religion,  et  ayant 
oonserv^  leur  consdence  pui^,  sont  vaius  s'etaUir  dans  00 
Inen  heureuses  Provinces.^— Strange !  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  in  which  the  progresa  of  knowledge  and  of  li- 
beral opinions  has  made  rapid  advances  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  ^e  should  again  b^n  to  hear  of  the  peraecutioo^if 
rrotcstany»  in  France !  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  wheo 
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many  of  our  t>wn  countrymen  are  exerting  themseLves  for 
the  removal  of  the  lew  remaming  disabilities  to  wluch  Ro- 
dman Catholics  are  subjected  in  the  British  Iriands. 

We  iiave  to  add,  that  a  very  distinct  aooount  of  the  Dutch 
mode  of  cultivating  bulboos^iooted  plants,  may  be  found 
in  the '  Sboltish  -work  alseady  wferred  to  in  a  preceding 
page  (p.  187.),  entitled  ^  The  So^  Gardener's  Director,"^ 
by  James  Justice,  F.  R.  S.,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1764  Mr. Justice  had  twioe ^visited  Haarlem  before  that 
period,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself  aequaint- 
-ed  with  tlie  Dutdi  -methods  of  cultivation*  The  directions 
which  he  ghres  for  the  culture  of  bulbs,  and  particularly 
for  the  preparation  of  a  suitiiUe  compost,  are  accurate  and 
judicious ;  and  to  the  n^ket  of  the  rules  which  he  has  so 
well  laid  down,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  the 
very  general  want  of  success  in  this  branch  of  horticulture 
in  Scotland,  for  a  number  of  years  past.  He  mentions 
that  the  ^  cnaental  hyacinth^  was  his  ^^.peculiar  favourite  C 
and  infiacms  us,  that  he  4iot  only  comfdetdy  succeeded  in 
tpreventiiig  the  imported  %ulb6  trosA  degenerating,  but 
^  raised  many  of  these  fine  flowers,  of  ineomparable  beau- 
ty, fiom  seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden  near  Edinburgh,^ 
-— Cricfaton,  situate  to  the  southward  of  Dalkeith.  The 
excellent  florists  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  York- 
shire, have  produced  many  beautiful  seedlmg  tulips ;  hut 
hyacinth  culture  is  there  accounted  so  difficult,  that  they 
«eem  to  resign  it  in  despair,— hyacinths  never  appearing  in 
their  flower-shows  nor  prize-lists.  It  is«<Hnewhat  curious, 
therefore,  that  not  only  the  management  of  old  bulbs,  but 
the  ndsing  of  seedling  hyacinths,  should  hove  been  carried 
to  perfection  in  Scotland  seventy  years  ago,  and  that  this 
art  should  now  in  a  great  measure  be  lost  in  the  country 
Mr  Justice  treats  mudi  more  fully  of  hyacinths  than  of  tu- 
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fips;  iniked,  his  writings  and exAinple  probably tauk^ 
slight  degree  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  former  floNrer, 
and  thus  to  influence  the  zeal  of  the  Haarlem  dealers. 

About  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Justice^s  work, 
appeared  ^'  The  Dutch  Florist,""  by  Nicholas  van  Eun- 
pen  of  Haarlem.  It- was  translated  into  English,  and 
printed  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1768.  The  hyacitttfa 
now  takes  the  post  of  honour,  in  being  fiiat  treated  of; 
next  comes  the  tulip ;  and  the  ranunculus  and  anonone 
follow.  These  are  styled  *^  the  four  prmcipal  omamenlB 
of  Flora;""  for  the  polyanthus-nardssus  was  then  only  tiaiig 
into  estimation.  The  work  is  brief  but  valuaUe ;  for  the 
author  writes  in  an  unassuming  and  perspcuous  maoner, 
and  gives  the  result  of  his  practical  experience  as  a  cultiva- 
tor. In  every  material  point,  his  jnemarks  confirm  tfioee  of 
our  excellent  countryman. 

As  the  works  both  of  Justice  and  Van  Kampen  have  be- 
come rather  scarce,  the  florist  will  pot  be  dis|4eaaed  to 
find,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  a  few  extracts  from  them^ 
regarding  hyacinths ;  and  he  will  thus  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  comparing  their  modes  of  culture  with  that  of  Kreps, 
(App.  No.  II.) 

Kreps*  Tree  Nurseries- 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  Kreps  senior  accompanied  us,  along 
one  of  the  avenue  roads  of  Haarlem  Wood,  to  his  nearest 
hweekery  or  tree  nursery,  situate  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  town.  Here  we  saw  a  large  collection  of 
fruit-trees.  The  general  aspect  of  these  was  very  diffeient 
from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  in  the  nurseries  of  our 
own  country.  Among  the  trees  accounted  ready  for  sale, 
the  youngest  had  evidently  been  tndned  for  not  less  than  five 
jor  six  years ;  many  had  been  eight,  nine,  ox  even  ten  yean 
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under  tndning,  after  having  been  originally  grafted  on 
sirong  and  tall  stocks,  or  what  is  called  full  standard  high. 
Of  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  some  were  of  the  cup-«bape, 
with  a  hoop  in  the  middle ;  these  were  on  paradise-stocks, 
and  planted  as  closely  in  the  quarters  as  we  do  gooseberry- 
bushes.  Others  were  of  the  flat  crown  form ;  and  many 
were  pyramidal.  This  last  mode  of  training  has  been  occa- 
sionaDy  practiaed  in  HoUand  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  but  the  French  having  recently  adopted  it,  and 
given  it  edat,  it  has  now  beoome  more  frequent.  The  trees 
are  very  handsome,  bong  grafted  near  the  ground,  and  ha^ 
ving  the  lower  brandies  somewhat  spread,  but  the  suc- 
cessive branches,  upwards,  shorter  and  shorter,  till  the 
leacfing  dioot  forms  an  apex.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  most  of  these  trees  now  diqilayed  more  or 
less  of  their  fruit  The  cautious  Dutchman  has  thus  no 
occasion  to  run  any  risk  of  bong  disappraited  as  to  the  pe- 
euliar  variety  of  fruit  which  he  purdiases :  he  may  sdect 
bis  trees  in  the  eoivse  of  the  autumn  previous  to  jdanting, 
and  may  see  and  taste  their  fruit.  These  trees,'  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  nursery,  are  removed  from  one  ^t  to 
another,  every  third  year.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
roots  would  extend  so  much,  that  the  removal  of  the  (riants, 
when  sold,  would  be  difficult,  and  the  recovery  of  their  vi. 
gour,  or  renewal  of  their  growth,  would  be  slow.  By  rea- 
son of  the  frequent  removals,  however,  the  roots  continue 
short  or  busby,  and  may  even  be  raised  with  a  ball  of  earth 
adhering.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is,  at  the  same  time,  ren^ 
dered  stunted,  which  seems  to  be  another  desirable-object  with 
the  Dutch  nurserymen,  at  least  in  regard  to  many  of  their 
fruit-trees.  Those  trees  which  had  not  been  removed  in  the 
preceding  year,  bore  a  considerable  crop  of  fruit  at  this  time ; 
but  we  were  also  shewn  some  which,  although  they  had 
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beeA  tranflplanted  only  laat  year,  were  likewise  yielding  f nut 
In  thb  way,  the  citisen-wlio  hires  a  tumhuiffe idcA  on^ 
year,  may  gather  fruit  from  trees  of  his  own  plantiiig:  they 
ttust,  however,  be  pemoved  from  the  nunery  before  the  lit 
of  March,  and  great  care  must  be  bestowed,  both  iniauiif 
and  planting  diem,  to  preserve  the  roots  from  being  iojtt> 
led,  and  the  soil  from  being  detached.— ^Tbe  fi!uit4reesiB 
this  nursery  were,  in  general,  in  a  healthy  state.  Mr  Krqv 
mentioned,  that  he  had  found  common  soft  or  black  miv 
rubbed  on  the  bark,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  apple  apUii 
49r  at  least  to  prevent  it  from  extending  its  ravqges. 

This  season  had,  upon  the  whole,  been  uDfismNinble 
lo .  the  swdling  and  celour  of  the  fruit,  more  espedil- 
ly  of  young  trees,  partly  .shaded  by  others;  so  thatve 
could  not  judge  even  of  the  external  dharacters.  JPewcf 
the  pears  were  ripe,  and  very  few  of  the  apples  had  jfi 
made  any  approach  to  ripening ;  ^though,  therefiirey  «e 
tasted  all  the  kinds  that  appeared  not  common  atEdinburgkf 
we  were  not  able  to  &nn  imy  coned,  opinion  coaoenuiV 
their  merits.  Wetook  al]st(rf*fluch  as  wereaooouatedtH^ 
perior  iurquahty,  and  ordered  |dantsof  the  foUowing  kindi 

Pkaas.— -Bergamotte  de  Soulers.  Fc^pen-peer.  Bis- 
kanmier ;  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  our  Cohnat 
Dubbekle  Riet  peer.  Ju^es-peer;  this  last  psiticttlirif 
deserving  of  attention. 

ArPLKs.*— £iikhuyser-<appel.  BlankeAagt;  BoodeAagts 
(which  Aagts  are  allied  to  our  Pearmains.)  Framboofi^ 
pel.  Zwarte  (black)  fingelse  Appel.  Eoniogs  Pipling' 
Oostindische  Compi^;nie.  Passe^pomme  blanc.  Pa*^ 
pomme  rouge.  Blanc  Rabauw.  Princesse  Noble.  B^ 
Jerusalem,  (like  the  French  Pigeonnet.)  Double  Farabe* 
Boode  Bellefleur.  Blommee.  Vcnken-appel,  (which  is 
ihe  Anise  Rennet).     Wyker  Pipling.    Zoete  (sweet)  Bfr 
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net     Zuur.(flour)  Veen^ee.    Of  tbcse^  the  JBIanke  Aagt 
and  Wgker  Pippin  were  piurticularly  raeonmended  to.iu. 

We  orderad  divfltCL|ree8,  of  two  jeaiB  iUmdiiig;  two 
.plantftof  some,  imd'.four  of  others.  We  also  oadered  plants 
of  the  Blue  Frankcpdale  and  White  Early.Gandia  gnqpe- 


viiie**. 


The  followuig'0iigbt4dao  to  be  prooiued-ffom  Haarkiii 


I  for  the  gocie^^s  gaideOy  aa  soon  as  it  k  estahliahed.  Peon: 

^  Bai^gamothhuMx 'Calbaa musqud  . Citioen  de Ciro^^  Cu- 

f  lotte  Suisse.      Oezegandefeer.     Perak-peer,  (probaUy 

•Pmre-pSdie  of  the  French).    Sayker.  (sugar)  peer  van  de 

I  HeuMie.^^Jpples :  Caracter,  (FenouiUet  jaune,  pr  Drap 

d^Or?)     Dubbdde  Renet.     Kandy  Zoet     Bknc  Zoet 

Zoete  Renet    Zoete  Veen.    Zoete  Zon-appel. 

Cherries«re  likewise  placed  on  old  or  strong  stocks,  and  are 
thereiore  worked  in  the  mode  called  deft  or  cniwn  gvalting. 
Handsome  and  healthy  treesare  not  .produced  in  this  wi^*; 
and  our  own  plan  <^  iiidkS^  chenry*tiee8  is  greatly' superi^ 
Viseid  and  ductile  day  being  scarce  in  Hdland,  a  kind  of 
grafting  cement  or  msiMa^  is  onployed  for  coveriii^  the 
grafts  at  the  place  of  junction,  both  in  the  case  of  dieny. 
.  Irses  and  of  apples  and  pears :  this  cement  iseomposed  diief- 
ly  of  pitch,  havingalittle  coarse  wax  and  turpentine  miaud 
with  it;  and  some  appearances  seemed  to  indicate  ibat  it  had 
been  applied  with  the  aid  of  a  hot  iron.  Mr  Kreps  men- 
tioned, that  it  did  not  answer  very  well,  and.that  he  oon- 
ndered  day,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  as  preferable. 
When  the  mummy  is  used,  no  bandage  is  employed ;  the 
want  of  which,  we  should  think^  must  occasion  frequent 
failures. 


*  These  all  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  course  of  winter  1817-18 ;  but,  owing 
to  the  Society  having  no  public  Experimental  Garden,  they  were  necessarily 
placed  in  different  private  gardens. 
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UpoD  inquiiy,  it  did  not  apptsr,  that,  during  the  twcnlf 
jean  of  war,  in  whidi  England  had  little  or  no  cymnpfftion 
with  Holland,  any  one  in  the  laat  mclttiooed  cuuuUy  had  pe> 
^uliailjr  tamed  his  attention  to  the  rmmng^  horn  die  seed, 
jiew  TatietieB  of  the  oommdn  froits,  apple,  pear^  plnm,  or 
chenj.   Indeed,  Holland  IB  not  likdyto  take  the  lead  in  anch 

people  are  piunarLiaHy  a;vcrae  to 


.dianges,  and  fond  of  keeping  things 
Krepa  infimned  ua,  however,  that  he  had  aoooe  jemnwig^ 
adected  a  good  many  apples  and  pears  finom  the  nuneties 
at  Paris,  with  which  he  was  previoualy  unacquainted ;  but 
'that  expeiienoe  had  led  him  to  ooosider  only  three  or  fimr 
4£  them  as  worthy  of  being  retained  or  dasaed  smemg  the 
better  kinds  suited  to  the  dimate  of  Hdland. 

Webave  seen,  that  a  Dutdimerdumtretiriiig  from  boai- 
.fiasB^anay  pusdiase  fruit4rees  whidi  wiU  yidd  him  their  pnK 
duoe  the  wyfint  year:  we  found  that  he  may  dsosmrroiaid 

his  garden  and  sbiubbery  with  fva4y:^^''^''^  ^^'fa^     ^« 
dbserved  many  lines  iof  diffieraiteveigreen  and  deciduoos 

-abmbsusuallyempkyyed  fir  this  purpose^  trained  hedge-wiae 
in  the  nuraery ;  and  these,  like  the  frgit-trees,  being  fiequenu 
ly  removed  from  one  spot  to  another,  may,  almost  without 
hazard  of  failure,  be  transferred  to  a  oonsiderahle  distanoe, 
imd  rq>lanted.    We  noticed  a  hedge-row  of  evergreeo  pri- 
vet three  feet  high,  and  another  of  saTin^tree  (Thuya 
xidentalis)  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  whidi 
jready  for  sale.    A  few  box  hedges,  trained  to  paiticufaur 
diapes,  with  loftier  budies  cut  altematdy  to  the  faan  of 
iialls  and  of  vases,  were  still  kept  in  the  nunery ;  and  also 
a  few  tall  and  old  box  plants,  tortured  into  the  fancied  re- 
semUance  of  animals.    These  were  much  in  demand  in  for- 
jner  times ;  but  Mr  Ereps  remarked  (what  had  occurred 
to  ouradves  in  the  course  of  our  passage  from  Botteidam 
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ftr  this  pkoe),  that  the  taste  for  topiary  work  had  greatly 
dediDed  in  Hollancl,  and  would  pfobaUy  soon  be  exlmcL^ 
From  the  same  nurseries  ,the  retired  merefaant  may  at  onoe 
plant  his  grove  or  his  .arenue  with  forest-trees  twenty 
feet  h^h.  These  tidl  forest-trees  are  transpkaited,^  in  the 
nursery-rowsy  erery  third  year,  like  the  fniit4rees ;  and 
can  thus  be  remered  without  much  risk  of  gomg  bade. 
Mr  'KiepB  added,  that,  since  the  peace,  he  had  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  a  shipload  of  such  finresttrees  to  Russia,  many 
•f  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-lSve  feet  in  hei^t,  and  that 
very  few  had  missed. 

In  passing  a  few  nursery  lines  of  occidental  {dane,  we 
ha{^ned  to  mention  the  decay  and  death  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  fine  British  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  year 
1814^  when  our  conductor,, with  some  surprise  at  theoc^n- 
cidence,  told  us,  that  the  same  inexplicaUe  mortnlity  had 
occurred,  among  those  in  Holland  during  the  same  season. 

From  an  oak-stub  in  the  nurseries,. Mr  Hay  gathered  a 
large  specimen  of  Boletus  igniarius,  the  principal  fungua 
from  which  amadou  is  manufactured.  This  amadou  is  inw 
pc»rted  in  eonsiderafcle  quantity  from  Hungary,'and,- under 
the  name  of  boomzwaamy  is  sold  at  all  the  hudcsters-stallaof 
Holland,  being  found  a  convenioit  portable  tinder,  hi^y 
useful  to  people  so  habitually  devoted  to  the  tobacco-pip^ 
and  who  are  not  likely  soon  to  abandon  the  dumsy  iondd^ 
dooffe^  with  its  flint  and  iron,  for  the  degEoat  phosphoric 
natch-bottle. 

In  walking  homeward,  the  conversatiDn  turned  on  the 
value  of  land  in  Holland.  We  learned,  that,  near  Haar- 
lem, land  of  indifferent  quality  is  let  at  80  guilders  »year, 
or  60s,  Starling,  for  the  gemei  or  Dutch  aere,  whidi  is 
nearly  equal  to  80s.  the  Scots  acre,  or  a4s.  the  English; 
and  that  land  of  the  best  quality  is  let  at  40  or  even  £d 
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guUden  (3  to  4' guineas)  an  acre ;  in  both  caaeB  with  the 
view  of  bdng  occupied  as  pasture  only.  Market-gaidcncn 
pay  for  land,  at  some  distance  from  town,  S^d.  En^iriiper 
fall,  which  is  equal  to  J?  6, 6s.  Sterling  for  the  Dutdi  soCi 
or  at  the  rate  of  £S :  14 : 6  the  Scots  acre,  or  near  £i  tke 
English  ;  near  Haarlem,  the  rent  is  pertiaps  quadmpied; 
such  land  as  Messrs  Kreps  occupy  in  nursery  crops  psyiif 
perhaps  lOd.  per  fall  dP  rent,  or  about  £%B  Stef&gthe 
Dutch  acre,  (equal  almost  to  £lft  the  English  uat,^ 
£Uy  10s.  the  Scots,)  besides  puhhc  burdens,  wiuGh  i> 
Hdland  are  numerous  and  heavy,  particulariy  for  the  np- 
port  of  die  dikes,  water-mtlls,  and  dndns. 

The  Caihedral. 

A%ig.  81;— This  being  a  Sunday,  and  the  last  we  shouU 
spend  in  HcUand,  Mr  Hay  and  I  wmt,  as  early  as  \d 
past  niiiein  the  morning,  to  the  Grote  Kerk,  tfaalwemi|^t 
witness  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  services  of  the  dsyait 
eoBdueted.— -To  some  readers,  a  few  sentenoea  on  dus  «^ 
ject  may  be  'Agreeable :  others  may  pass  them  over ;  bc^ 
readily  admit  that  they  are  scarcely  in  place  in  a  hoiticui- 
tural  tour. 

ISU  the  minister  enters,  the  clerk  rsads  the  Scii|Wa' 
As  sDonraa  the  pulpit  is  occupied,  the  singing  of  a  {bsIid  » 
commenced;  the  numberof  the  psalm  and  verse  fasviiR 
been  previously  announced  by  means  of  snull  uiagai^ 
frames,  placed  in  conspicuous  ^tuations,  with  large  nevev 
Arabic  figures.  Every  one  had  heard  of  the  granl  tfp>^ 
which  flHs  the  west  end  of  this  church.    Tbs  tontssieis- 

• 

deed  vetyftw;  bat  th^  iffe  soon  lost  in  the  still  nme «»- 
pttaiMfo  notes  of  a  thousand  voices,  the  whole  ooAgr^grti* 
eordiaUy  joining  in  the  hymn.  To  enjoy  the  ofgtft  ^ 
perfcfltion,  Aerefore,  the  visitaiit  should  r^nmi  ate^ 
service  is  finished,  when,  upon  the  congr^tion  retinngi 
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strangers  generally  find  meaoB  to  persuade  the  ovgaaist  to 
perform  some  piece  of  music,  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  full 
powen  of  the  instrument*    In  the  centre  of  the  churchy 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  particularly  ladies,  are  seated 
on  reed^^hairs,  and  tke  handing  of  these  oter  beads,  for 
dames  of  ^stinction  who  enter  late,  is  a  continued  exerrise 
for  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen.    Tbe  female  attend- 
ants, who  furnish  dum^ffe-fiedi  full  of  red-hot  peats  to  the 
ladies,  are  likewise  continually  passmg  and  repassing  with 
these  odd-looking  appendages  of  a  chureh ;  but  none  of 
diese  things  for  a  moment  retard  the  progress  of  the  devo* 
tions.    During  prayer,  the  men  assume  the  standing  pos^ 
ture;  the  women  meanwhile  sit  devoutly  still:  the  poorest 
female  bdng-fumished  with  a  large  fan,  which  she  continues 
to  hold  before  bar  foee  during:  this  solemn  part  c^  die  wor- 
ship*   When  the  prayer  is  ended,  the  men  are  seated^ 
and  most  of  them  now  pvt  on  their  hats.    This  practiee  off' 
being  eoveted  in  diurdb,  we  may  observe,  has  sometimes, 
without  reason,  gvren  umbrage  to  well  meaning  English 
travellers,  who  seem  to  hove  fixigottcn  that  they  bebng  to 
a  oommmion  in  which  the  comeeration  of  cbnichea  is  ooiw 
siderad  as  a  dutj,  while  in  Holland,^  as  in  Scotland,  it  ia* 
aondonned  as  a  piece  of  superstition.  The  toniiats  aUuded. 
to,  had  not  probably  observed  also,  that  the  hot  is  not 
worn  in  the  tine  of  prayer  or  praiae,  but  only  during  the 
siannoa^  nor  had  they  considered^  that  a  Dutch  sennoB 
oommoidy  endures  for  on  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  a^  huge 
Ciotliic  edifice  must  neoessanly  be  somewhat  cold  and  damp^ 
in  such  a  country  as  Holland.   lapointof  fact,^itt  theDotdt 
churdies  thero  ia  less  coughing,  or  less  indication  of  ctt^ 
tanbal  affection,  than  in  the  Scottish ;  but  this  ia  not  whoL 
ly  .to  be  ascribed  to  the  comfort  of  foot-stoves,  and  the 
wearkig  of  hats;. for  although  the  air  (tf  Hdland  is  moiat» 
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the  alternations  o^  temperature  are  less  frequent  and  \m 
violent  than  in  Scotland. 

There  are  no  galleries  in  this  church ;  and  we  fiuided 
that  the  Great  Kirk  of  Haarlem  exhibited  at  this  day  the 
appearance  which  St  Giles'^s  at  Edinbuigh  probaUy  made 
in  the  time  of  John  Knox,  before  it  was  subdivided  by  par- 
titicm  walls,  and  disfigured  with  IqfU.  As  usual,  the  walb 
are  occupied  with  the  achievements  or  escutcheons  of  lidi 
burgomasters,  in  place  of  the  works  of  Rubens  or  Van* 
dyke.  In  the  middle  of  the  church  are  suspended  two 
models  of  ships,  having  small  saws  attached  to  their  keek; 
— sacred  memorials  of  the  taking  of  Damietta,  by  means  of 
Dutch  vessels  so  accoutred,  cutting  a  chain  which  the  Sa- 
racens had  extended  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

After  the  morning  service,  we  viewed  some  of  the  chari- 
table establishments  of  the  place,  and  also  some  fine  puhlie 
walks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Meantime  Mr  Macdonald  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ur 
Eldering  at  Overveen.  He  had  likewise  examined  the  iia> 
ture  of  the  sand-hills,  and  found  their  botany  rather  more 
interesting  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  hoUovs 
among  them  abounded  with  the  round-leaved  winter-gieen 
(Pyrola  rotundifolia),  at  this  time  only  in  ftiU  flower,  be- 
ing, probably  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  situatioo,  ful- 
ly a  month  later  than  in  England.  The  angular-stalked 
Sobmon^s-seal  (Polygonatum  vulgare)  was  oommoD,  and 
many  of  the  plants  were  still  in  flower.  Epipactb  lati- 
Mia  was  of  a  large  size,  and  not  uncommon.  It  is  some- 
what remaricable,  that  the  plants  which  have  just  been  mco- 
tioned  are  generally  considered  as  inhabitants  of  wood% 
while  the  sand-hills  are  bare,«->a  few  stunted  bushes  of  Sa> 
fix  alba,  and  some  straggling  8ea4>uckthoms,  being  almotf 
the  only  woody  plants  which  diversify  the  waste.    Siieo^ 
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Otites,  Jasione  inontana,  Agrostis  setacca,  Aira  canescens, 
and  Carlina  vulgaris,  are  likewise  plentiful.  AD  of  these 
are  British  plants,  though  not  of  general  oocurrence  in  our 
country.  Erigeron  Canadense  *  was  the  only  plant,  not  a 
British  native,  which  Mr  Macdonakl  observed  on  these 
sand-hills ;  but  his  examina^n  was  necessarily  rapid,  and 
of  confined  extent.  The  dewberry  and  the  hazel-leaved 
bramble  (Rubus  caesius  and  corylifolius)  m  many  places  oovc^ 
red  the  sand  with  their  decumbent  runners,,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  walk ;  and  the  fruit  was  at  this  time  very  abundant^ 
The  afternoon  service  in  the  Cathedral  did  not  begin 
before  five  oVlock,  and  it  continued  till  near  seven.  We  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sacrament  o(  baptism  dis- 
pensed to  several  infants.  The  service  is  read  from  a  book, 
and  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  time ;  while  both  pa- 
rents^ o^  rather  their  representatives,  the  doop  heffer  and 
hester^  present  the  children.  The  clergyman  who  offidated 
at  this  ceremony,  was  not  he  who  bad  preached,  but  a  more 
eld^ly  personage.  The  font  suxxl  on  a  covered  table ;  and 
the  minister,  taking  each  infant  in  bis  arms,  as  practised  in 
the  Church  of  England,  sprinkled  it  with  the  lustral  water 
three  several  times,  as  he  slowly  and  solemnly  pronounced 
the  sacred  names  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

There  are  several  excellent  private  garden^  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Haarlem.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  for 

■  ■     ■  ...      ,>.. 

*  This,  as  implied  in  the  tririat  name,  is  an  Amnican  plant.  The  late 
M.  de  JvMieii  was  of  opinion,  tliat  it  had  been  first  introduced  into  France 
by  meana  of  seeds  sticking  among  the  Air  of  the  beaver-skins  imported  from 
Canada.  The  seeds  Ixing  fiirnished  with  a  fine  pappus,  are  readily  trans- 
ported  to  great  ^BiBtances  by  the  winds  r  wvliad  gathered  it  upon  old  walls 
at  Bmgea,  and  Mr  Macdonald  now  picked  it  up  on  the  downs  of  Haarlenv 
It  has  a]ao,.'off  late  y«ars,  appeared  on  the  shores  of  England. 

O 
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fruits  of  ail  descriptions^  belongs  to  William  Wiffinck^ 
Esq.  at  Boscb-en^HoveiL  Our  Emited  time  prevented  us^ 
ftom  visiting  it ;.  but  we  were  infonned  by  a  very  iDtelligeni 
friend  wlio  had  been  there,  ^  that  the  crops  of  gnpO) 
peadies  fxod  nectarines  in  the  open  air  (that  is,  without  gla% 
but  against  a  wall)^  were  very  fine ;. and  the  state  of  the  tretf 
evinced  the  judidoua  management  of  Mr  Francis  Eggeo- 
raam,  the  gardener.  One  plant  of  the  Frankeodale  gnp» 
vine  covers^  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  cif  wall  Apnool» 
are  brought  to  maturity  on  the  walls  here  as  early  as  the 
month  of  May,  by  a  simple  mode  of  forcing.  Glass  fniM 
or  sashes j  inclining  fiDm  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  gvouodr 
are  placed  over  the  trees  in  the  preceding  December.  Be- 
sides the  reflection  from  the  glass,  the  only  artifidsl  hell 
employed  arises  from  the  fermentation  of  a  layer  rfstabk* 
dung,  about  a  foot  in  thickness.'*^  The  garden  of  Mr  J> 
Willinck,  at  his  villa  called  Bosch-en-^Vaart,  is  neaily  of 
equal  merit ;  and  Mr  Goll  van  Frankensteyn  at  VebeO)  s 
regarded  as  a  very  successful  cultivator  of  fruit.-  All  of 
these  gardens  possess  a  soil  similar  to  that  which  ws  halt 
described  when  speaking  of  Mr  £ldering''s  at  Overveen,a 
rich  vegetable  moidd  incumbent  on  a  stratum  of  pure  aaaiL 
Although  the  fruit-trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  are  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  we  are  assured  that  manure  of  aoj 
kind  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  the  borders ;  the  teg^ 
lar  dunging  being  ocmfined  to  tliose  quarters  of  the  gardes 
in  which:  kitchen-vegetables  are  reared. 

We  learned  that  Mt  Schentzer  has  a  garden^  conUusof 
an  excellent  collection  of  apple-trees,  which  he  propagates 
for  sale.  But  the  largest  and  best  nurseries  for  fruit-tre^ 
are  situate,  as  already  remarked,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Haarlem  Mere,  at  a^place  callfd  Boskoop. 

The  mention  of  this  place  leads  us  to  a  remark  r^[ard- 
JUg  IhOch  stwawberries.    At  the  Hague,  LeydeD,  and 
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tlaarlem,  the  native  species,  Fragaria  vesca,  is  preferred 
for  culture,  and  is  very  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Boakoeper  strawberry,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plants 
being  procured  from  the  woods  at  Boskoop.  The  wild 
strawberry  is  found  to  possess  the  property  of  continuing 
very  long  in  fruit,  like  the  Alpine  with  us :  at  Haarlem, 
the  fruit  is  sometimes  gathered  for  nine  months  in  suc- 
cession, from  March  till  November ;  but  it  is  to  be  xxsh 
derstood,  that  different  lines  of  the  plants  have  been 
dressed  at  different  periods  of  the  season,  and  that  attention 
has  been  paid  to  watering  the  rows  during  the  parching 
droughts  of  summer.  The  cultivated  plants  are  r^arded 
as  exhausted  after  the  second  year;  they  are  th^nefore 
rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  a  new  supply  is  obtained 
from  Boskoop. 

The  district  of  Rorwick  has  generally  been  described  as 
dull  and  uninteresting.  We  have  found  it  otherwise ;  and 
we  may  be  excused  for  once  more  remarking,  that  in  April 
and  May  the  environs  of  Haarlem  must  be  truly  delight- 
ful to  the  zealous  florist 

Haarlem  to  AmHerdam. 

Sept.  1.— The  1st  of  September  having  already  over^ 
taken  us,  we  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  and,  in  order  to  vary  the  mode  of  travelling,  we 
hired  a  voiture  to  take  us  thither.  We  passed  eerenl 
pretty  villas,  ornamented  with  tall  hedges,  avenues,  and 
groves,  and  soon  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  lake,  or 
Haarlem  Mere.  At  a  place  called  Swanenberg,  a  very 
narrow  neck  of  land  only,  and  that  evidently  artificial, 
separates  the  waters  of  this  lake  from  those  of  the  River 
Y,  which  are  on  a  different  level  This  River  Y  is  mere- 
ly  a  branch  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  so  named  on  aooount  of 

o2 
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ks  shape  somewhat  re&embUng  the  letter  Y.  The  high 
road  passes  along  the  neck  of  land ;  and  while  we  weie 
detained  at  the  tolhmSj  or  petty  custom-house,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  by  {ar  the  largest  and  sttongot 
sluices  which  we  have  yet  seen  in  Holland.  The  entnoce 
to  Amsterdam  in  this  direction  is  favourable  for  produan; 
efiect.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  stranger  not  to  beinf 
pressed  with  admiration  at  the  industry  and  enteipriie 
cxf.  a  people  who  could  establish,  in  the  midst  of  s  levd 
.marsh',  so  vast  a  ci^  as  here  opens  to  view,  whidi  seesis 
e^ery  moment  in  danger  of  b^ng  overwhelmed  hj  ^ 
brim-fuU  canals  and  wide  expanses  of  water  which  enooow 
it.  ■ 

AlCSTEBDAir. 

We  found'  the  city  in  a  bustle,  the  great  kernus  b^ 
ving  just  commenced,  and  kraams  of  temporary  shops  ie- 
mg  erected  on  mapy  of  the  quays.  We  drove  to  tk 
Bible  Inn,  to  which  we  had  been  recommended.  Thept^ 
fie  are  dvil  enough,  but  the  aceommodadon  is  not  the  best 
The  street  is  one  of  the  busiest,  but  very  narrow,  scutdj 
any  where  exceeding  twenty  feet  broad ;  while  the  bai- 
wfandows  look  out  upon  a  canal- which,  at  this  wann  setfoo» 
18  most  oflPensively  feculent  The  most  airy  streets  sre  tk 
KejrBer-gragt,  tiie  Heeren-gragt,  and  the  Cingd;  aodfl^ 
the  hotels  in  these,  ^e  Doelen,  Amsterdam  Arms,  Sn>» 
and  others),  much  superior  lodging  and  attendance  mif 
be  had. 


The 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  the  Planta^e^  sitotte  t9 
e  southward  of  the  city,  and  the  &vourite  prooienidt 
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und  ride  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  a  large  flat  space,  reu 
sembling  in  shape  the  Meadows,  or  Hope  Park,  at  Edin- 
burgh, It  is  laid  out  in  several  long  avenues,  which  di- 
verge a  little  from  one  another ;  and  these  are  intersected 
here  and  there  by  cross  roads.  Bows  of  tall  forest-trees  line 
the  prindpol  avenues;  and  a  few  under-trees  and  ever<- 
greens  are  interspersed.  The  principal  baths  of  Amster- 
dam are  {daced  at  the  extremity  of  one  •of  the  walks.  .  AU 
around  the  Plantagie  ave  numerous  neat  small  houses,—* 
^<  company4iou8es,^  as  they  ase  often  called,  being  fused 
chiefly  for  giving  dkmers  on  a  Sunday,  or  tea  and  eoffse  in 
an  afternoon.  They  are  surrounded  by  little  gardens,  wltidi 
are  neatly  dressed.  These  retreats  chiefly  belong  to  mer- 
dbants  engaged  in  buaness  in  Amsterdam,  and  who,  dining 
the  heats  of  summer,  must  be  glad.to  escape  thither  froan 
ihe  fflckening  stench  of  the  capital. 

BoUtnic  Garden. 

We  vuited  the  Hortus  Medicus,  which  is  also  in  this 
jdeasant  quarter.  We  were  .charged  mA  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Rotterdam  to  Mr  John  Pfister,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  .garden,  and  wene.  fortunate  in  finding  him 
At  home.  He  ohE^gly  walked  through  die  garden  wit]i 
us,  and  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  indiewing  us  all  his 
Jbest  jdants.  The  grounds  are  but  of  small  extent,  not 
nearly-jequal  to  the  .present  Bot»iic  Graivlen  at  Edinbui^h, 
^meaning  the  one  at  Leidi  Walk.) 

The  Dutch  having  long  possessed  the  Cape  of  Gkx)d 
Hope,  we  naturally  expected  to  meet  mA  some  fine  old 
specimens  of  plants  peculiar  to  the  southern  point  of  Afri- 
.ca,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. — ^A  large  specimen  of 
the  Black  Briony^  the  Cape,  Tamus  elephantipes,  had  a 
lingular  appearance.    The  roc^stock  of  the  plant  has  ixmu 
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plet^ly  filled  the  banel  or  round  box  in  which  it  had  been 
placed^  and  now  rises  conaderably  more  than  a  foot  above 
the  -mai^gin  of  it:  it  is  harder  than  cork ;  the  smoother 
parts  somewhat  resaoable  the  shell  of  land-tortcnaes;,  (Teatu- 
doGrsBcaandgeometrica);  the  rougher  parts  have  a  ooorae 
scaly  iq>pearance,  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  name  Ele^ 
fkant&^fbot.  The  age  of  this  curious  specbnen  is  proba- 
bly not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  has  frequently 
flowered ;  but  the  Tamus  being  a  dioecious  plant,  and  on- 
ly one  sex  existing  here,  no  seeds  have  ever  been  produ- 
ced *.r—The  Smooth  Iron-wood  (Sideroxylon  inerme)  is 
another  Cape  plant,  of  which  there  is  here  a  large  and  fine 
specimen :  the  wood,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  is  implied  in 
the  generic  name,  is  very  heavy,  and  anks  in  water.— We 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  collection  of  Cape 
heaths  was  exceedingly  meagre,  not  more  than  a  toith  part 
of  the  number  of  species  which  may  be  seen  at  Lee  and 
Kennedy^s,  or  at  Loddiges,  existing  here. 

The  Amsterdam  garden  had  long  been  noted  fix*  a 
noUe  specimen  of  the  Dragon^s-blood  tree  (Dracsena  Dra^ 
co),  which  had  reached  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  was 
eighty  years  old.  We  looked  in  vain  for  this  specimen ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  part  of  the  stem  having  de* 
cayed,  the  plant  had  been  cut  over  in  1814  f .    The  garde* 


*  The  Cape  .Bxionf  was  introdiiced  Into  Rn|;land  by  Mr  Maann.  A 
male  plant  flowered  at  Kew  in  1783 ;  and  a  female  at  Mr  Knigfat*a,  Kii^ 
Road,  in  1810. 


X  It  was  impossible  that  we  diould  not  have  been  struck  with  the 
ddenee  of  our  own  fine  specimen  of  the  Dracaena  Diaco  in  the  Rqjal  Bota- 
nic Garden  at  Edinbnigfa)  having  been  lost  in  the  same  year.  It  was  plsiii- 
«d  by  Professor  Hope,  the  father  of  the  present  distinguished  Pmft'ianr  of 
Chemlstxy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  was  mors  than  forty  years  oMl* 
and  about  thirty  feet  hi^ :  it  was  by  far  the  finest  speciinen  of  tlie  plaaA  ia 
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ner  told  us,  that  be  hud  saum  off  the  top  part^^hich,  ha- 
ving been  planted  in  a  pot,  bad  ^struck  root  i  and  he  shewed 
•^118  a  small  specimen  as  the  identical  top  so  cut  off,  but 
nrhich,  unless  we  had  been  informed  otherwise,  we  should 
certainly  have  considered  as  a  young  plant,  or  sprung  from 
a  germ  recently  unfidded. 

The  greenk(mse  is  of  a  large  size,  capable  of  leodvinga 
numerous  assemblage  of  tall  plants^  and,  though  construct- 
ed after  the  fashion  of  the  oldest  English  greeidiouses,  may 
in  this  country  be  regarded  as  rather  a  handsome  structure. 
In  front  of  it  groWs-a  large  vine,  about  dghty  years  old, 
and  which  spreads  over  the  roof.   It  is  of  the  Red  ^Franken- 
,thal  kind,  and  by  much  the  largest  tree  of  this  variety 
which  we  have  seen,  the  stem  being  S  feet  S  inches  in  cir- 
cumference  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.    The  tiot-kouses 
for  tropical  plants,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  green- 
house, are  also  pretty  extensive,  but  do  not  deserve  any 
other  pndse.    There  4s  anodier  stove,  of  great  length,  but 
extremely  narrow^  and  altogether  of  an -incommodious  and 
awkward  construction,   ^here  is  no  proper  walk  within  it ; 
and  the  roof  conrists  only  of  single  glazed  frames  or  win- 
dows, which  are  sloped  at  an  angle  perhaps  of  60°,  and 
-which  are  not  moved  like  our  sash-lights,  but  are  opened 
and  shut  by  means^of  hinges  attached  to  the  rafters.  Here 
the  pots  oontiuning  the  plants  are  sunk  in  tanners-bark. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  was  only  one  row  of  plants 
in  the  middle  of  the  house.     The  garden  contain^,  in  all, 
.idx>ut  480  feet,  in  length,  of  glazed  houses ;  but  near  900 

Britain.  We  regret  to  have  to  add,  tfaat  the  Edinburgh  specimen  ^ was.  not 
lost  on  account  of  any  inherent  decay  in  the  plant  itself,  hut  merely  inm 
the  want  of  the  neceesaiy  funds  for  raising  the  gUss^xoof  of  the  diy^stove 
in  which  it  was  situate. 
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feet  belong  to  the  stove  last  described,  the  narrowness  of 
which  accounts  for  its  length.  The  houses  were  already  all 
shut  up  for  the  ni^t,  although  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon^ 
the  sun  shining  bright,  and  the  temperature  in  the  shade  not 
under  66°  Fahr.  The  heat  within  must  at  this  time  have 
been  between  80°  and  90°.  I^hai  plants  so  treated  should  be 
drawn  up  and  weak,  did  not  certidnly  surprise  us ;  we  nu 
thef  wondered  that  they  looked  so  wdl  as  they  did.  Some 
cultivators  of  tropcal  jdants,  remarking  that,  in  the  West 
India  Islands  particularly,  very  cold  nights  succeed  to  the 
hottest  days,  have  proposed  to  imitate  sudi  a  climate  at 
home,  by  closing  the  hot-house  during  the  day,  and  throw, 
ing  it  open  at  lught.  But  here  the  plants  are  excluded 
from  air,  not  only  irfiile  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  rendered  more  intenso.by  the  glass  covering,  but 
Are  carefully  smothered  up  during  the  cool  period  of  the 
night.  Mr  Pfister  raised  several  of  the  frames  of  the  nar- 
row stove,  to  enaUe  us  to  see  the  plants.  Calotn^s  pro- 
Mxra  seemed  the  most  remarkable  one  now  in  flower.  - 

The  greenhouse  plants  are  numerous,  and  at  this  season 
occupied  a  sheltered  comer  in  the  garden,  where  they  are 
placed  very  closely  together,  and  arranged  according  to  their 
height ;  the  tallest  farthest  back,  so'as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  slopng  bank  of  southern  foliage.  During 
winter,  many  of  these  plants,  for  which  there  is  not  room  in 
the  greenhouse,  are  crowded  into  sunk  jHts,  covered  with 
^lass-frames.  These  pits  are  intended  chiefly,  for  winter 
protection,  when  vegetation  is  dormant;  plants  left  in 
them  at  this  genial  season,  seem,  as  it  were,  buried  alive. 
In  this  state,  however,  we  observed  several  uncommon 
plants,  generally  much  drawn  up  and  disfigured.  The 
ftVater-lily  leaved  Fig-tree,  Ficus  nymphseirolia,  may  be 
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mentioned  as  an  exoeptiony  a  beautiful  spedmen  gcacing 
one  of  these  subterranean  repositcnries. 

The  hardy  plants  were  fonneriy  arranged  after  the  me^ 
thod  of  Royen  of  Leyden ;  but,  about  ten  years  ago^  the 
present  Professor,  Dr  Vrolik,  made  a  new  arrangement  of 
them,  aoocHrdimr  to  the  Linnean  classes  and  orders,  and  al- 
so  prevailed  on  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  considerahly 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  garden.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate  arrangement  of  plants  indigenous  to  Holland ;  and  its 
Flora,  when  thus  concentrated,  makes  .a  respectable  appear- 
ance. 

As  a  matter  of  course  in  a  Hortus  Medicus,  a  division 
is  allotted  to  plants  used  in  medicine.  The  medical  ar- 
rangement b  indeed  extensive,  embraring  all  the  more 
hardy  spedes  which  have  ever  been  recommended  in  the 
practice  of  phyac,  although  comparatively  few  of  them  now 
enter  even  the  pharmaoopceias  of  the  Dutch  Provinces. 
The  tfi(Uies  are  clumsily  large,  and,  in  genuine  Dutch  taste, 
painted  red  and  white  :  after  all,  they  have  only  numbers 
marked  on  them,  not  the  names  of  the  plants ;  but  there 
is  a  printed  catalogue  for  the  use  of  the  students  *. 

The  ocrflection  of  succulent  exotics  is  ample,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  boast  of  the  Amsterdam  Garden.  It  is 
rich  in  the  genera  Aloe,  Agave,  and  Stapelia,  and  in  the 
the  natural  orders  Cacti,  Euphorbiae,  and  Ficoideas.  Two 
very  laige  specimens  of  American  Aloe,  in  vases,  form  or- 
naments at  the  gate.  In  the  collection,  we  observed  Aloe 
diaphana,  and  large  plants  of  A.  arborescens  and  ferox. 
Our  notice  was  likewise  attracted  by  a  monstrous  variety 
of  Stapelia  hirsuta,  resembling,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  the 

*  •*  Catalogus  Pkmtaniin  Medicinalittin  in  Horto  Medico  Amstelodami,** 
published  bj  Mr  Holtrop  in  KalventraaL 
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monstroBity  of  Sedum  virens  often  cultivated  in  gaidens. 
Aquatic  planis^  instead  of  occupying  the  borders  of  apcMidy 
are  kqpt  in  strong  oaken  boxes  of  great  length,  divided  by 
occasional  partitions,  so  that  the  depth  of  water  can  be  va- 
ried.   Many  of  the  plants  had  flowered  in  thb  atuation. 

After  the  liqpse  of  more  than  a  century,  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  alive  any  of  the  plants  described  and  figured 
by  the  Commelyns  *.  But  in  this  garden  also,  most  of 
Thunberg^s  eastern  rarities  were  first  cultivated ;  and  se- 
veral large  bushes  of  Aucuba  Japonica  caught  our  eye 
as  ]»iobably  original  plants,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  were  right  in  oiur  conjecture.  We  saw 
one  large  plant  of  Camellia  Japonica;  but  the  many 
fine  varieties  which  enrich  our  English  collections  are  near- 
ly unknown  in  Holland.— -A  specimen  of  Weeping-oak^ 
Quercus  robur,  var.  pepdula,  about  twelve  feet  high,  ap- 
peared  to  us  an  interesting  novelty.  Young  stocks  of  the 
common  oak  were-  at  this  time  planted  around,  in  order 
to  thm  being  grafted,  by  approach,  with  the  pendent  vsk- 
riety ;  Mr  Pfister  inten£ng  to  send  a  plant  to  Paris,  where 
it  is  a  desideratum  even  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Should 
our  projected  Experimental  Grarden  be  estaUisbed,  we 
make  little  doubt  of  prev^ling  on  the  curator  to  transmit 
another  to  Edinbur^.  Of  other  hardy  trees,  the  most  re- 
markable seemed  to  us  ^  be  a  large  deciduous  cjrpress,  the 
stem  of  which,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  5  feet 
4  inches  in  circumference. 

In  returning  homeward,  we  passed  trough  the  Jew/ 
Quarier.  In  consequence  of  the  kermis,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  Royal  Peqple  were  now  on  the  streets.     The 


*  Hortus  Amstelodamus,  2  vols,  folio,  170L 
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men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  bujing  and  selling.  The  wo- 
men- were  walking  about  in  their  holiday  dresses :  many  of 
them  had  very  considerable  claims  to  beauty,  thar  features 
being  regular  and  striking,  and  their  complexions  good : 
even  the  poorest  of  these  Jewesses,  we  remarked,  were 
adorned  with  rich  laces.  Many  of  these  last  were  flower- 
girls  :  but  the  flower-market  was  at  this  time  nearly  desert- 
ed; Sunday,  after  morning  service,  being  the  chief  day 
for  nos^ys,  and  Monday  for  the  sale  of  showy  plants  and 
shrubs  in  flower-pots.  The  saUbw  complexion,  the  large 
nose,  and  the  sonorous  yuice  of  the  men,  at  once  betrayed 
their  origih.  We  experienced  no  more  difficulty  here  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  tone  of  a  Jew,although  he  spoke  Dutch,  than 
in  recognising  the  voice  of  an  old-clothes-man  in  the  streets 
of  London.  We  felt  that  we  witnessed  a  standing  miracle, 
—the  separation  of  this  ancient  <<  peculiar  people,^  from 
the  various  nations  among  which  they  are  scattered ;  while 
the  descendants  of  the  Bomans,  who  conquered  the  whole 
known  world,  who  sacked  Jerusalem  itself,  are  already  ir- 
retrievably blended  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

**  Anwifng  Bace !  depri^'d  of  Land  and  Lawt, 
A  genetal  Language^  and  a  poblk  Canae ; 
WiUi  a  BeUgion  none  can  now  obey,' 
WiUi  a  Repioacli  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  People  still,  whoae  cammon  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  eveiy  Race,  are  lost  in  none  *.*' 

Green-Market. 

Sept.  S.— Early  in  the  morning,  Mr  Macdonald  visited 
the  Prinzen-gragt  Quay,  at  which  the  country  barges  ar- 
rive, from  various  districts,  with  culinary  vegetables  for 

i  ■  '  -  ■  '  .nil.  II  I..    I  I  .  ■ 

*  Caabbi*!  Bonmgkf  Letter  4. 
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the  supply  of  this  great  metropolis.  Both  ades  of  the  O' 
^nal  were  crowded  with  piints^  fiilly  laden  with  all  aortsof 
vegetable  provisions.  These,  as  fast  as  they  are  landed, 
are  bought,  chiefly  by  retailers,  ii^o  have  in  waitiiig  huge 
wheel-barrows^*— about  nine  feet  in  length,  the  body  of  the 
barrow  occupying  six  feet,— by  means  of  which  great  pikf 
of  kitcheUNStufb  are  conveyed  fiom  the  quay  to  all  parts  of 
the  dty. 

liate  amdijlower  was  brought  in  vast  heaps,  the  flower, 
or  eatable  part,  being  large,  and  packed  so  as  to  be  covered 
with  the  long  leaves.  In  many  cases,  where  the  boats  hid 
come  firom  a  great  distance,  the  mass  of  cauliflower  had  he* 
gun  to  undergo  the  process  d  fermentation ;  the  heat  wis 
very  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  the  flower  was  distdour- 
ed.  Where  this  had  not  happened,  the  quality  of  the  caufi- 
flower,  in  aze,  colour,  and  curdJike  consistence,  was  vneiF 
cq>tionable ;  and  if  the  Dutch,  as  is  reported,  used  fomtf- 
ly  to  send  to  England  for  this  vegetable,  it  is  certain  thst 
they  now  have  no  oocaaon  to  do  so.  PoMoti  anri^ 
in  great  profusion,  and  were  immediately  carried  off  io 
wheel-barrows  to  store-cellars  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Cor- 
rofo  *  were  also  veiy  abundant,  and  at  the'same  time  exod- 
lent,b^g  large,  smooth,  and  clean.  A  kind  of  long  carrot, 
intermediate  between  our  horn  and  red  carrot,  was  oom- 
mon  :  on  account  c^  its  thick  ediape  throughout,  it  afibrds  t 
larger  proportion  of  pulpy  matter  than  the  common  spbdle- 
form  red,  and  it  is  both  juicy  and  tender :  this  variety  may 
therefore  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Societyf .   A  pale  red 

*  In  Holland  the  carrot  is  commoidy  called  GeeCe^peen,  or  ycDow  pis; 
«he  term  CorootlMing  uraally  applied  to  the  red  beet. 

t  The  Ahtnm%kBm  <iam^  introduced  in  1810  to  the  nei^boartiood  rf 
Edinburgh  by  Mr  George  Dickaon,  from  Cheshire,  poqucflflcs  simHir  ^ 
iqnalities,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known.    It  is  often  cailed  tht 
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long  carrot  is  likewise  frequent,  but  does  not  seem  in  any 
respect  better  than  our  common  long  red.  There  wer& 
very  few  turmps^  and  those  few  not  of  good  quality,  which 
appeared  rather  odd;  Holland  being,  according  to  our 
h(Hne  notions,  distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  the 
white  and  the  yellow  varieties.  -  The  small  white  turnip- 
rcuHih  was  not  uncommon;  and  the  long-rooted  black 
Spanish  radish  was  plentiful.  Ccibbctges  of  different  kinds 
were  common,  particularly  the  Scotch  cur  Drum,,  and  the 
eoiaaamk  red  cabbage.  Savoy  cabbages  also  appeared,  but 
not  iu  great  numbers^  The  quantities  of  long  seedvessels 
of  the  white  Dutch  runner  or  Tddneg-bean^  still  brought  to 
market,  were  uncommonly  great.  They  came  in  upright 
baskets,  and  abo  in«bags,  each  containing  about  a  busheL 
The  seedvessels  have  now  the  young  beans  within  them, 
almost  fully  formed,  and  would  aife  onee  be  rejected  at  a 
Scottish  table ;  but  when  nicely  shredded,  and  well  stewed^ 
they  form  even  at  this  season  a  very  palatable  dish*  Con- 
aderable  quantities  of  broad  befmi,  of  tlie  Lisbeuy  Turkey, 
and  Windsor  varieties,  were  als&  offered  for  sale :  these 
seemed  to  be  ao  ripe,  as  to  be  fit  almost  for  seed.  CharN 
Xonpeaa  were  plentiful,  but  evidoitly  old,  or  belonging  to- 
an  early  sown  crop.  A  few  baaketftof  globe  artichokes  ap- 
peared. Onions  were  scarce,  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
There  were  some  Ueksy  of  the  variety  called  London  leek ; 
but,  as  mi^t  be  expected  at  this  early  period  of  the  au* 

Chcthbe  oanok,  aad  Mmetimei  UieGieen-tiqpiMd,  ftom  Um  dreamstance  oT 
the  upper  part  of  the  root  remaining  above  the  nirfaoe  of  the  aofl,  in  the 
maniMr  of  mangdd-wurxel,  and  thus  acquiring  a. greenish  colour.  The  root 
sweDa  to  a  Urge  aise,  tapers  litUe,  and  ends  rather  abruptly;  it  is  of  a  fine 
oraiige  hue  when  cut,  and  soft  and  of  a  delicate  flarour  when  dreaaed  for 
tahlOk  The  produce  heUig  great,  this  variety  seenia  pecuUaiiy  weU  adapted 
for  fiddpCttltuce; 
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tumn,  they  were  not  good ;  in  Scotland  they  would  have 
been  accounted  quite  unfit  for  use.  The  supply  of  red 
beet  at  this  morning  market,  was  less  than  might  hare 
been  looked  for;  for  we  observed  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  esculent  root  is  daily  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, being  hawked  through  the  streets  ready  bcnled  No 
pcvrenipe  were  this  morning  to  be  seen  in  the  Amsterdam 
market,  whidi  is  singular ;  this  root  being  a  favourite  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  whidi  we  have  viated. 
Endive  was  common,  generally  the  plain  Batavian  variety. 
Of  lettuce^  the  only  kinds  were  the  white  Dutdi,  and  die 
brown  Dutch.  PureUme  was  extremely  abundant;  it 
came  in  broad  shallow  baskets ;  and  there  were  perhaps  five 
hundred  such  baskets  displayed.  It  was  all  of  the  green 
variety,  which  is  the  most  hardy ;  the  golden  or  less  hardy 
not  being  cultivated  by  the  sale  gardeners.  There  was  a 
small  supply  of  fpinage;  likewise  of  garden  sorrel*^  and  of 
chervil.  Summer  aavoryj  tarragon^  and  broadJeaved 
eage^  appeared  sparingly.  Celery  was  not  wanting,  but 
was  of  a  quahty  which  in  Scotland  would  be  reckoned  bad. 
It  resembled  ours  when  neglected  to  be  transplanted ;  and 
there  seemed  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  blanching  the  stalk 
In  the  cultivation  of  this  article,  our  gardeners  certainly  ex- 
cel, and  the  Dutch  are  exceedingly  defident.  At  Ghent,  it 
may  be  remarked,  celery  was  good ;  and  it  was  tolerable 
even  at  Antwerp ;  but  throughout  Holland  it  sterns  very 
indifiKsrent  In  the  winter  season,  knoU-celeri  or  cdenac 
is,  we  understand,  much  used.  In  the  gardens,  this  va- 
riety \^  only  planted  out  in  beds  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
as  it  swells  very  quickly  in  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn. 

*  The  ZmirMf  of  the  Dutch ;  evidenUy  liie  laine  word  as  the  Sooliii^ 
Zwritk  osSotmck* 
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The  only  vegetable  which  had,  to  us,  any  appearance  of 
novelty,  was  the  Hamburgh  parsley  root ;  not  that  this  is 
unknown  in  Scottish  gardens,  or  in  Covent-Garden  mar- 
ket; but  it  is  little  attended  to  in  Britain;  whereas,  in 
Holland,  it  is  in  high  esteem,  and  is  seen  plentifully  on  the 
green^stalls,— being  constantly  eaten  along  with  perch  and 
carp,  in  the  national  dish  of  xmier:iooife. 

It  was  not  the  season  for  sedng  in  the  market  several  of 
ihe  most  common  and  useful  vegetables,  such  as  borecoles^ 
Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  and  asparagus.  For  the  culti- 
vation of  this  last,  the  Dutch  are  celebrated ;  and  we  had 
even  heard  that  it  was  supplied  by  the  gardeners  till  Au- 
gust or  September :  this,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  we  are 
assured  that  there  has  been  none  in  the  Amsterdam  market 
for  mare  than  two  months  past.  No  doubt,  if  the  youn^^ 
shoots  be  regularly  cut  over,  as  they  appear  on  the  stools, 
new  shoots  will  of  course  be  put  forth  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  though  at  the  expenoe  of  the  plants, 
which  are  likely  to  become  exhausted  and  useless.  This 
experiment  may  be.  tried,  and  will  succeed  equally  well  ia 
Britain  as  m  Holland.  Sea^cak,  which  is  so  deservedly  ar 
fiivourite  with  u%  does  uot  seem  to  be  known  to  Dutch  hor* 
ticulturists ;  at  least,  the  blanching  of  it  is  not  understood 
nor  (Mractised^ 

As  far  as  we  could  learn,  all  sorts  of  culinaiy  vegetables 
are  comparatively  cheap  in  Amsterdam;.  4ittd  the  supply  i» 
eopous  and  regular.  Those  biought  from  a  great  distance 
and  kept  crowded  in  almost  promiscuous  heaps  for  a  length 
of  time,  are  not  perhaps  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  might  be 
wished;— but  the  Diemer-mere  moMhiifMf  situate  only  a 
short  way  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  furnish  vegetables 
not  liable  to  such  contamination  or  injury.  The  Diemer-- 
mere  was^as  the  name  implies,  formerly  a  lake.    It  now  ap» 
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pears  as  a  large  tract  of  very  low  land,  the  surface  of  which 
is  more  than  twelve  feet  under  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
Amstel  or  the  Zuyder-Zee.  It  is,  of  course,  protected  by 
a  strong  dike,  and  two  large  mills  are  continually  draining 
it  In  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this  artificial  valley,  culinary 
vegetables  in  general  are  successfully  cultivated.  Many 
kitchen-gardeners  have  established  themselves  here;  and 
these  have  procured  a  separate  green-market  in  Amst^am 
to  be  set  apart  for  their  use. 

Fruii-Market,  ($-r. 

In  the  forenoon  we  inspected  the  fruit-market,  and  the 
shops  and  stalls  where  fruit  was  displayed.     The  supply '» 
inferior  to  what  we  should  have  expected  in  such  a  city,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fair.    Peaches  were  pretty  common,  par- 
ticularly the  variety  called  the  Mountain  Peach :  this  is  a 
fine  melting  fniit,and  thou^  here  regarded  as  the  same  with 
the  French  Montague,  we  are  inclined  to  ocmader  it  as  dit* 
ferent,  and  of  superior  quality.    A  small  variety  of  mda^ 
riney  of  an  intense  purple  colour,  appeared  in  some  shops: 
it  is  here  called  the  Black  Nectarine,  and  we  believe  s 
hdd  in  esteem.    Both  these  firuits  may  deserve  the  fiiture 
attention  of  the  Society.    Orange  apricots  were  pretty  oobb- 
mon,  but  not  good.    OtptumSt  beades  the  green-gage, «« 
saw  only  some  of  the  most  common  yellow  kinds.  A  few  bas- 
kets of  iitti2fiifrrif9  close  the  list  of  the  finer  fruits.   Of  eoriy 
pears  there  was  a  considerable  show :  the  laargd  Cuisse-Ma- 
dame  (which  seems  identical  with  our  Jaigonelle)  was  going 
out  of  season,  but  still  it  was  among  the  best  on  the  stalk 
The  Fig-pear,  which  we  had  seen  at  Haarlem  nurseries,  mtf 
now  brought  to  market :  it  is  a  large  fruit,  and,  when  i^ 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavour ;  but  it  keeps  only  a  vffj 
short  time.    Appies  were  plentiful,  but  in  general  far  froA 
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bdng  ripe.  The  *^  Somer  wyn-apper  only  may  here  be 
noticed.  It  probably  reoaves  its  name  from  its  vinous  fla^ 
vour :  it  is  a  lai^  pale-ooloured  fruit,  altogether  different 
from  the  red  wine-apple  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Delft, 
(p.  14S.)  Some  gleanings  of  the  large  Dutch  white  cur^ 
rant  still  remained.  There  were  grapes,  but  they  were 
not  ripe,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  berries  on 
each  bunch ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen 
a  bunch  of  properly  ripened  grapes  on  the  Continent,  at 
least  in  a  fruit4shop,  or  for  sale.  Near  the  Exchange,  we 
cheapened  some  blue  Frankendales,  which  were  charged 
at  the  rate  of  about  ISs.  English  a  pound  !  and  this,  we 
learned,  was  the  usual  price  at  this  season  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially when  grapes  are  scarce,  as  they  now  are,  and  enhan- 
ced perhaps  by  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  kermis. 
Messina  oranges  were  sold  at  several  of  the  shops :  they 
were  of  a  large  size,  but  neither  juicy  nor  well-flavoured ; 
wad  yet,  like  the  grapes,  they  were  extravagantly  dear. 
Gurkens,  cat  small  cucumbers  for  pickling,  were  ocnnmon  on 
the  fruit-stalls,  but  not  very  good.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are 
in  general  sold  by  weight  by  the  retail  dealers, — a  practice 
which  has  of  late  years  Ijeoome  (iommon  at  Edinburgh. 

Supply  of  Wmter^Frtiii. 

The  slight  notices  which  we  could  pick  up  regardbg 
this  subject,  need  not  be  omitted.  The  consumption  of 
winter-fruit  in  Amsterdam  is,  we  believe,  great.  Besides 
what  is  furnished  by  the  orchards  of  Guelderland,  a  good 
deal  is  brought  down  the. Rhine  from  Grermany,  particu- 
larly apples.  Among  these,  the  Gravenstein  and  Borsdor- 
fer  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  deserve  more  particu- 
lar notice. 
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The  Graioensiein  is  a  large  fruit,  of  a  yellow  hue,  with 
iome  marldngs  of  red.  The  pulp  is  not  very  tender, 
but  abounds  with  juice  of  a  rich  fiavoor.  If  gathered 
shortly  before  bdng  fully  ripe,  it  keeps  |>lump  throughout 
the  winter ;  and,  we  are  told,  it  is  frequently  dried  and 
stored  in  the  manner  of  the  Foppen-pear,  mentioDed  <t 
p.  191.  We  recollect  that  the  gravenstein  was  strongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Sockly 
by  a  distinguished  cultivator,  Mr  John  Booth  of  Flotbeck 
Nurseries,  near  Hamburgh,  when  that  gentleman  was  re- 
siding at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago.  The  tree,  when  01^ 
a  free  stock,  is  said  to  grow  to  a  hu^  aze,  ar«d  to  betf* 
abundantly  *. 

The  Borsdorfer  originated  in  Saxony,  and  has  {at  vmj 
years  been  accounted  one, of  the  best  in  that  couotij^ 
There  are  two  varieties.'  The  Common  or  Autumn  Bow- 
dorfer,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a  little  red 
on  one  side ;  the  flavour  pleasant,  and  the  juice  jdentiM 
and  sweet;  of  a  middling  size,  seldom  exceeding  that « 
the  Balgone  Pippin.  The  other  variety  is  called  the  Red 
or  Winter  Borsdorfer ;  it  is  red  on  one  side,  and  dotted 
with  red  on  the  other ;  the  pulp  white,  bujt  reddish  at  the 

*  Trees  of  this  ezcelleiit  variety  of  apple  have  siAce  been  imparted  fi«B^ 
Hamburgh  by  Duncax  CowaH)  Esq.  a  zealous  amateur  hoEticaltorMt  *^ 
at  present  occupies  the  ancient  garden  at  Edinburgh  which  beloiiged  to  the 
Regent  Murray  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  which  is  still  the  * 
property  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Moray.  This  garden  contains  some  peff' 
trees  of  venerable  age,  particularly  Longuevilles,  Achana,  and  Jngonf^ 
(not  our  itaodern  jargonelle,  but  the  pear  which  bat  loQg  been  knows  it 
France  under  that  name).  Here  may  likewise  be  seen  a  roagniiioeDt  trei^ 
ing-thom  tree  of  great  age ;  and  the  remains  of  elm-bowers,  whidi  bt*< 
doubtless  in  their  time  sheltered  the  fiiir  Queen  of  Scots,  but  the  interwvto 
boughs  of  which  now  appear  in  the  shape  of  fimtastically  bent  tiunki*  ^ 
^  scarce  a  leaf  distinguishing  the  year.** 
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core,  and  possessing  the  other  good  qualities  of  the  autumit 
kind.     This  fruit  keeps  longer  than  the  former,  perhaps 
till  June  of  the  following  year^  and  it  continues  improving 
>  till  May.     The  tree  is  described  as  attaining  a  large  size^ 

I  when  on  a  free  stock ;  the  blossom  is  reported  to  be  hardy^ 

I  and  little  liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosts;  and  on  this 

I  account  there  is  seldom  any  deficiency  of  crop.     If  these 

I  characters  of  the  tree  be  correct,  it  seems  peculiarly  well 

i  suited  for  the  climate  of  Scotland ;  and  as  red  fruit  has  an' 

I  attractive  appearance  for  the  market,  the  Winter  Borsdoi&r 

I  would  probably  be  found  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to 

I  our  gardens,  but  also  to  our  Clydesdale  and  Carse  of  Cow- 

rie orchards. 
I  The  Pravr-apple  is  hkewise  brought  down  the  Rhine 

I  from  Germany.     It  is  truly  a  winter  fruit;   the  size  is 

j  large,  the  skin  brown,  the  pulp  very  hard,  but  of  good  fla- 

I  Vour :  it  keeps  firm  not  only  over  winter,  but  till  July  of 

the  following  summer. 


i 


I  A  small  pear  called  the  Theodore  is  much  used  fot  stewing 

J  in  thin  syrup.      The  fruirhas  little  flavour,  but  the  tree  is 

I  said  to  be  hardy  and  a  great  bearer.    A  friend  has  told  us, 

I  that  the  Theodore  pear  was  presented  at  table  to  him  in 

Amsterdam,  stewed  in  butter,  and  sprinkled  with  pepper ; 

but  that  when  dressed  in  this  way,  it  seemed  a  very  dis- 
,  dgreeable  dish.  -  The  most  esteemed  pear  for  winter  use 

\  is  the  "  Winter  Suyker  (sugar)  Peer,"  and  this  is  said  to 

retain  all  its  good  properties  till  May. 

Besides  the  Foppen^pear,  already  repeatedly  mentioned^ 

another,  which  is  often  dried  in  the  oven  and  stored,  is  the 

Sarazzin  or  Blessed  Fear  of  the  French.     It  is  of  consi-- 


I 
f 
f 

I  derable  size,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.     It  is  really 

t      '    a  winter  pear,  and  indeed  will  keep  almost  throughout  the 
^  year.       It  is  also   frequently  used  for  stewing  in  thtf 

?2 
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iresh  state ;  and  as  late  as  May  or  June  d*  the  foBowiiig 
year,.il  sometimes  appears  in  the  dessert. 

Having  determined  to  leave  Amsteidam  next  momag^ 
we  devoted  the  rest  of  this  day  to  a  general  survey  of  tins 
nngular  cafntal,— built  in  a  salt-marsh,  and,  as  is  weU  known, 
founded  on  millions  of  logs  and  pies.  To  save  time,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  a  oommisaoner  or  Talet-de- 
place.  Descriptions  of  the  public  buildings  and  curioeities, 
much  more  complete  and  sadsfactoiy  than  we  oould  pie- 
tend  to  give,  are  to  be  found  in  different  books  of  travds ; 

and  therefore  a  few  desultory  notes  only,  are  here  to  be  ex- 

pec  Leo.. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  praises  of  the  SiaA-Mmae  of 
Amsterdam ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  visitant  will 
ever  find  his  expectations  balked,  or  complain  of  exagg^ 
rated  descriptions  of  this  noble  building.     The  difficulty  of 
forming  a  sufiiciently  sure  foundation  for  so'masfiive  a  struc- 
ture, must  have  been  inconceivably  great ;  and  the  d«r«nrf 
from  which  all  the  materials  had  to  be  brought,  must  hare 
vastly  swelled  the  expence.     This  grand  buiUBng  was  wdl 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger  an  exaltiBd 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  public  sprit  of  the  menjiants  of 
Amsterdam.     But  the  glory  has  departed :  this  splendid 
edifice  is  no  longer  the  Stadt-House  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public, but  a  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.     It 
was  usurped  by  King  Louis;  and  possession  is  letnned 
by  the  present  Royal  Family.     At  the  restoration   in 
1814)  it  was,  in  due  form,  offered  back  to  the  city ;  but 
Uttle  faith,  we  are  ^ven  to  understand,  was  placed  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  tender ;  and  the  burghera  and  m^cfaaniB 
of  this  emporium  of  commerce,  after  rearing  a  puUic  edi- 
fice which  has  been  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the 
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wcnid,  are  now  conteDt  to  hold  their  municipal  ooiincils  in 
apartments  comparatively  dull,  dirty,  and  incommodious. 
We  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  open  area  surround- 
ing the  palace  is  not'kept  in  a  neat  or  even  cleanly  state ; 
while  the  spaces  in  front  of  private  residences  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  in  the  trimmest  order.  The  proportional 
smallness  of  the  main  door,  and  the  want  of  a  portico,  did 
not  fail  to  strike  us,  and  immediately  recalled  to  our  recoU 
lection  our  having  long  ago  read  some  just  criticisms,  to 
that  effect  We  readily  procured  admission  ;^  and  at  once 
pronounced  the  Marble  Hall  to  be  by.  far  the  finest  public 
room  we  had  ever  beheld.  But  a  detailed  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  thou^t  worthy  of 
occupying  two  splendid  volumes  in  folio;  and  we  could 
add  nothing  to  the  abridged  accounts  to  be  found  in  every 
book  descriptive  of  Holland.  The  view  of  Amsterdam 
from  the  roof  is  interesting;  here  only  did  we  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  multitude  of  shipping  in  the  port  Ha- 
ving lately  seen  the  comparatively  deserted  harbour  of  Ant- 
werp, we  could  not  help  reflecting  on  one  cause  of  the 
contrast,  and  regretting  the  injustice  done  to  the  Braban- 
tines  in  the  doang  of  the  Scheldt.  In  a  tower  on  the 
roof  is  a  set  of  musical  bells,  the  chimes  of  which  are  excel- 
lent; very  superior  indeed  to  those  of  St  Giles^jat  Edin« 
burgh. 

^  On  leaving  the  Palace,  we  turned  a  little' to  the  left,  to 
inspect  what  is  called  the  New  Churchy  but  which  is  in 
reality  an  old  Gothic  building,  dedicated  in  former  times 
to  St  M^iry  and  St  Catherine.  'The  most  striking  onuu 
ment  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  bold  De  Ruy- 
ter,  who  once  sailed  up  the  Medway,  and  took  temporary 
possession  of  Chatham  and  Rochester  (towns  through 
which  we  bad  lately  j)assed),— an  explcHt  more  daring  4pd 
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which  strangers  would  cerUinly  encounter  at  Plymouth  ot 
Portsmouth.  We  walked  through  the  extenave  ware- 
houses, and  into  the  dock-yard,  where  severs!  sloops  of 
war  and  one  line-of*ba(tle  ship  were  on  the  stocks.  Even 
the  model^oom  was  thrown  open  to  us.  Here  the  model 
of  the  camd^  by  means  of  which  ships  of  the  line  are  eo- 
aUed  to  get  over  the  Pampus  or  bar  of  the  Zuyder-Zee, 
was  explained  to  us.  It  consists  of  two  long  vessels  like 
barges,  but  without  hatchways,  and  connected  below  by 
strong  chakis  :  water  being  admitted,  the  camel  ^nks  and 
is  then  passed  under  the  bottom  of  the  war-ship;  the  watff 
being  now  pumped  out  of  the  camel,  its  buoyancy  is  so 
great  that  it  riuses  the  ship  a  good  many  feet,  and  enables 
her  to  pass  the  bar.  The  officer  in  attendance  was  evi- 
dently not  ill  pleased  to  be  able  to  shew  us  as  a  trophy,  a 
letter  written  by  Jamca»  Duke  of  York,  as  Grovemor  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  1664,  ^dressed  to  an  Indian 
Prince,  and  which,  from  the  contents,  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  wiUi  the  present  of  a  crown ;  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  conveying  the  present  having  been  captured  by 
Admiral  De  Ruyter. 

Close  by  is  the  manne  seminary,  called  the  Kweck-9(M) 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  naval  matters.  Theie  is 
here  a  large  model  of  a  frigate,  equal  in  aize  to  an  ordina- 
ry sloop,  completely  rigged  and  fitted  out ;  by  means  of 
wluch  the  young  men  learn  the  names  and  management  of 
the  multitudinous  taekle  and  sails  of  a  war-vessel.  The 
scholars  wear  a  uniform,  sleep  in  hammocks,  mount  guard, 
and  are  altogether  under  the  same  discipline  as  if  they  were 
at  sea. 

4 

We  proceeded  to  view  the  harbour,  and  to  pay  cuiwiy 
visits  to  some  /oS  the  many  pul)lic  establishments.  In  ^ 
i>treet  next  to  the  harbour,  arc  some  ele^^t  houses;  but 
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none  superior  to  those  of  the  Boomptjes  of  Rotterdam.  The 
houses  possessed  by  the  French  douaniers,  which  were 
gutted  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1814, 
still  remain  in  a  dismal  state  of  ruin.  The  innocent  Dutch 
proprietors  of  these  houses  (one  of  them  a  widow  lady) 
have  not  hitherto,  according  to  our  information,  recdved 
any  compensation  from  the  new  government — ^In  the  har- 
bour a  iiffk-mU^^  or  dredging  machine,  was  at  work.  This 
is  a '  large  square  vessel,  on  board  of  which  two  horses  are 
em{doyed  in  turning  two  wheels ;  these  are  connected  with 
a  train  of  scoop  buckets,  which  sweep  the  bottom,  and 
then  deliver  thar  slimy  contents  into  reservoirs. 

The  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  also  of  the  West  India  Company,  had  in  former  times 
been  respectable,  and  even  yet  they  excite  the  admiration 
of  French  and  espedally  of  German  visitants ;  but  they 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  corresponding 
€stablidiments  on  tiie  Thames.  Several  of  the  streets  are 
adorned  with  rows  of  fine  trees,  chiefly  elm,  lime,  and  wal. 
nut ;  but  there  are  here  no  splendid  airy  squares  nor  or* 
cuses,  as  in  L(mdon  and  Edinburgh.  In  one  place  only 
there  is  a  curvature,  approediing  in  character  to  our  cres- 
cents:  it  is  called  the  AGg^f,  and  contmns  some  of  the  test 
houses  in  Amsterdam. 

IVe  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Hope^s  Bank,  in  order 
to  recruit  our  finances.  We  could  procure  no  gold ;  but 
received  ri^C-dalders  and  dalders,  and  were  presented  with 
small  bags  to  carry  them  in  |. 

*  SUdcy  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  common  Scottish  word  for  thtdf^ 

t  Pronounced  JUke  our  Scottish  himckt  or  hu^kt^  and  evidently  the  same 
word. 

X  As  the  Dutch  coins  are  numerous,  and  rather  embarrassing  to  stran- 
gers, we  shall  mention  those  which  we  found  to  be  most  generally  in  drcu- 
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In  the  Miittom  of  Paintii]^  we  saw  several  wery  koge 
pieoeq,  by  celebnited  Dutdi  maatersij  vhieh  bad  formerly 
graced  tbe  walls  of  the  Stadt-House,  but  had  been  dismisB- 
ed  from  the  Palace ;  particularly  the  night-watch  of  Am- 
eterdam  by  Rembrandt,  and  a  party  pledging  each  other  in 
ja  friendly  cup  after  concluding  the  treaty  of  Munster,  by 
Van  der  Heist:  this  last,  our  conductor  mentioned  (and 
4re  believe  correctly),  was  highly  praised  by  Sir  Joehua 
Reynolda.  A  night-school,  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  remark, 
able  for  exhibiting  correctly  and  beautifully  tbe  effects  of 
aeveral  differvmt  lights,  on  the  youthful  and  homely  &ces 
of  the  scholars:  this  picture,  we  were  told,  was  valued 
at  aO,000  florins. 

In  the  Kiesergragt  is  a  large  and  rather  handsome  edL. 
fioe,  with  columns  of  the  Cinrinthiaii  order ;  but  the  words 
Fdix  MerUit  under  the  pediment,  in  large  g^t  letter^  do 
Qot  produce  a  happy  effect  This  is  the  title  of  a  public 
estabhsluaent,  whidi,  in  mxae  respects,  resembles  in  principle 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  London :  meritorioiis 
artists  and  others  bdng  rewarded  for  their  discoveries  and 

UtitOKu  To  begin  wiUi  the  loweet :—  tkfi  Dcjft  (foimerly  weU  known  in  fleoU 
land)  is  a  trifliog  copper  coin,  equal  to  half  a  flurthing  nearly.  Tbe  Stintr  is 
a  email  thin  coin,  of  beae  meulf,  reeembUng  silver,  =.  a  penny,  or  little  more. 
The  DwbUtie^  also  of  baae  ip^taU  is  double  the  stiver,  or  =  2d.  The  SetU 
kalft  of  base  metal,  Is  a  good  deal  larger  than  oar  sixpence,  but  only  equal 
to  &L  in  value.  The  fi^cAeOmg:  is  like  the  sesUhalf,  but  has  an  asterisk  in. 
presaed  on  it,  =  Sd.  The  Qmlder  fx  FUiriny  of  good  silver,  is  equal  to  SO 
stivers,  or  Is.  Sd.  nearly :  this  is  the  most  common  silver  coin,  and  gene- 
rally used  as  the  standard  of  valine.  The  Datder^  or  30  stiver  piece,  =  half 
a  crown,  is  also  a  common  coin.  The  Rix^dt^l^er  or  dollar,  =i  52  stiveis,  or 
Is  4s.  id.  likewise  very  frequent.  Resides  these,  a  13  stiver  piece,  a  28  sti- 
ver piece,  and  a  3  guilder  piece,  occasionally  occur.  The>  Dutch  coinage 
seems  at  present  in  a  very  debased  and  imperfect  state,  woise  t|uin  the  But 
gUsh  was  before  the  year  1816. 
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ImprovaoiieBts ;  while  ladies  attend  the  puhhc  ineethigs, 
and  witness  the  distribution  of  hotiours.  But  the  build- 
ing is  made  to  answer  various  other  purposes.  It  oon^ 
tains  the  Cmicert-Hall  of  Amsterdam,  and  also  an  aaft- 
phitheatre  for  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  cheaus- 
try.  Dutch  taste,  strongly  influenced  bjr  habits  of  business, 
here  shows  itself  in  rather  an>  amuring  way :  .a  principal  of* 
nament  of  St  Cecilia'*s  hall  is  a  clock  to  warn  the  audience 
of  the  passing  hours,  and  in  the  amphitheatre  there  is  an 
index  which  announces  to  the  merchant  every  variatioQ 
<af  the  wind.  Other  apartments  in  the  same  building 
answer  the  purposes  of  our  academies  for  painting  and 
statuary;  and,  to  crown  all,  there  is  an  observatory  on 
the  roof. 

The  Ewchcmge  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
Amsterdam.  As  a  building,  it  is  perhaps  nowise  superior 
to  that  of  London ;  but  from  two  to  three  o^cIock  it  is 
crowded  with  merchants  and  traders  from  all  countries,  in 
It  manner  that  seemed  quite  extraordinary  to  Scotsmen, 
who  were  accustomed  to  see  only  the  trifling  weekly  assem* 
blage  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 

Close  by,  in  the  Kalverstraat,  is  an  institution  having  for 
its  title  DodrinA  et  Jmicitid.  The  Ubrary  and  museum  is 
much  frequented  by  the  merchants  as  they  leave  ^Change : 
here  they  are  provided  not  ovly  with  newspapers,  but  with 
nil  the  best  periodical  publications  of  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Italy ;  and  they  really  come  to  read,  for  the 
strictest  silence  is  observed.  Above  is  a  large  hall  for  the 
general  meetings  of  tlie  Society ;  where  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  names  which  Holland  can  boast  are 
blazoned  on  the  wall.  Grotms  is  inscribed  at  the  head  of 
the  room  ;  and  along  the  sides  are  the  names  of  ^Grave^ 
sonde  the  philosopher,  Boerhaave  the  physician,  Fondri 
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the  poet,  Hocfi  the  Dutch  Tadtus,  BgfnkershoA  Unea 
Blackstone,  and  Burman  their  <*  ooryphieus  of  letters."* 

Kalverstraat  is  the  Bond  Street  of  Amsterdam,  abound- 
ing with  shops  for  the  sale  of  jewellery,  china  and  crystal 
wares,  minors,  paintings,  prints  and  books*  The  street  n 
narrow,  but  the  shops  are  el^;ant,  and  most  iichly  fiimiflh- 
ed  with  goods. 

There  is  still  another  society,  with  a  Latin  title  in  the 
ablative  absolute, — Concordid  et  Libertaie.  It  seems  to 
resemble  oor  Edinburgh  Speculative  Society ;  every  one  in 
his  turn  reading  an  essay  or  oppugning  it,  and  such  other 
members  as  choose  taking  part  in  the  debate. 

We  had  only  a  passing  view  of  the  Rcup-HtofSf  a  kind 
of  Bridewell,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  the  in- 
mates being  chiefly  oocufned  in  rasping  Branl-wood  and 
log^wood  for  dyers.  The  entrance  is  ornamented  with 
some  well  executed  peoes  of  sculpture  in  has  relief,  repre- 
senting various  wild  animals  in  harness.— -The  Sfntn-Hmfi 
is  a  sort  of  work-house  for  persons  guilty  of  minor  oSenoes; 
.  and  it  also  serves  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

But  we  are  probably  wandering  too  far  from  the  proper 
subject  of  this  volume;  and  hasten  to  return,  by  taking 
some  notice  of  the  utility  of  Dutch  ashes  in  gardening. 
A  few  words  may  first  be  said  regarding  the  fuel  from 
which  the  ashes  are  produced. 

rueL 

Holland  is  necessarily  destitute  of  mines  and  minerals. 
The  merchants  supply  metals  in  abundance,  but  the  car- 
riage of  coals  from  Newcastle  or  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
found  too  expensive,  to  permit  of  their  being  generally 
used.    Without  coals,  and  without  copse-woods,  the  Dutph 
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have  to  depend  on  their  veenen  *  or  peat-mosses  for  fuel. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  these,  the  higher  and  the  lower. 
The  high  mosses  afford  a  layer  of  what  is  called  grey  or 
dry  peat,   and  the  subsoil  afterwards  forms  arable  land. 
The  low  mosses  afford  what  are  called  mud-peats,  and 
these  are  often  taken  from  the  second  or  inferior  l^yer  of 
such  moss ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  excavation  speedily 
becomes  covered  with  wat^.     When  the  under  stratum  of 
moss  is  firm  and  contiuns  wood,  it  is  called  deny.    Many 
trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  it ;  and  these  uniformly  lie 
with  their  heads  pointing  eastward,  showing  that  the  storm 
or  debacle  which  overwhelmed  them  had  come  bom  the 
west.     Some  of  the  timber,  oak  in  particular,  remains 
sound,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  carpentry ;  but  it  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  as  if  stained  with  ink.     There  is  a  law  against 
dig^ng  through  this  derry  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, much  water  being  found  to  ooze  in  the  sand  bebw, 
and  to  be  repressed  by  the  compact  layer  of  wood^moss. 
Metelerkamp,  in  his  Statistics  of  Holland,  estimates,  that 
eight  millions  of  tons  of  grey  or  dry  peats  are  annually 
prepared,  and  half  that  quantity  of  the  muddy  kind.     In 
genteel  houses,  billets  of  wood  are  frequently  added  to  the 
fire;  and  coals  are  used  on  particular  occasions. 

Dutch  Ashes 

are  in  great  request  by  the  industrious  fisurmers  aroimd 
Ghent,  and  in  other  parts  of  Flanders,  proving  to  them 
a  very  useful  manure.  So  &r  as  we  could  learn,  they 
are  little  used  in  Holland  itself;  but  they  are  careful- 
ly collected  and  sent  by  water  to  the  Flemish  agricuL 
turists^  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.    As  might  be  ex* 

*  Veen  ii  pronounced  likefin^  and  is  evidently  the  eaine  wonL 
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pected,  Amsterdam  produces  by  far  the  largest  quantity^ 
Messrs  Sielring  and  Vander  An  of  this  city,  are  the  prin- 
cipal dealers.  They  have  a  lease  of  all  the  ashes  c^ 
the  capital,  and  likewise  of  those  of  the  nrighbouring 
towns.  In  Amsterdam  they  have  80  carts  and  horses,  and 
as  many  men,  daily  employed  in  ooDecting  the  ashes. 
These  are  carefully  kept  separate  fix>m  the  street  manure^ 
and  stored  under  long  shades  on  one  of  the  quays,  where 
they  he  ready  for  exportation. 

For  information  r^arding  the  employment  and  utiUty 
of  these  ashes  in  agriculture,  we  may  refer  to  the  publi* 
cadons  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr  Radcliffe.     It  is  oar 
business  here  to  add,  that  they  are  also  found  nseful  in 
horticulture.     M.  De  Wulf  of  Ghent  (mentioned  mprif 
p.  67.)  particularly  recommends  thdr  use  both  in  the 
garden  and  orchard.     He  observes,  however,  that  they 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  borders  very  recently  after  be- 
ing  taken  from  the  fire,  for  in  that  case  they  would  prove 
injurious ;  but  that,  after  being  kept  for  a  short  time,  and 
if  they  be  appHed  in  small  quantity,  they  never  fiul  to 
produce  the  best  effects.     Mr  De  Wulf  particularly  men- 
tions, that  fruit  trees  in  a  languishing  state  in  his  garden^ 
have  been  restored  to  vigour  by  the  application  of  aches. 
He  con^ders,  that  they  not  only  tend  to  open  the  soil, 
and  to  stimulate  it  (I'^echauffer),  but  also  assist  in  afford- 
in|^  additional  nourishment  to  the  plants,  by  means  of  the 
-WBX^t  which  they  absorb  and  gradually  give  out ;  and  that 
by  carrying  iiito  the  soil  principles  calculated  to  attract 
th^  cav^bonic  acid  of  the  atmosphm^,  the  solubility  of  the 
portions  adapts  for  the  food  of  plants  is  promoted.    If 
no'  rain  or  deW  fall  soon  after  the  application,  slight  wa- 
terings  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot  are  proper.     Whoi 
ashes  are  old,  or  h&ve  biecn  long  kept,  they  may  be  spread 
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on  the  gardeo  in  greater  quantity :  they  tlien  not  only  help 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  damp  (an  object  <rf  great 
knpdrtanoe  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  under  a  hot  sun), 
but  attract  and  preserve  much  carbonic  add.  When  old 
garden  soils  are  overloaded  with  rich  mould  (terreau),  ot 
where  too  frequent  manurings  have  been  given  for  a  smea 
of  years,  stale  ashes  are  found  the  best  restcurative  of  the 
•oil  to  a  due  state  of  sharpness  and  activity. 

WaUr. 

That  fuel  should  be  rather  scarce  and  dear  at  Amster^ 
dam,  might  be  expected ;  but,  surrounded  and  intersected 
by  canals  as  the  city  is,  it  seems  odd  that  another  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  pure  water ^  should  be  a  still  scarcer 
commodity.  Yei  such  is  the  case.  .  There  is  no  water 
fit  for  ddinary  purposes  but  what  is  brought  by  boats 
from  the  Vecht,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles ;  and  limpd 
water  from  Utrecht,  more  than  twice  that  distance,  is 
now  sold  in  the  streets  by  gallon  measures,  for  table  use^ 
and  for  making  of  tea  and  coffee. 

In  taking  leave  of  Amsterdam,  we  may  remark,  that  an 
amusing  and  lively  account  of  this  capital,  its  public  insti- 
tutions, society,  painters,  &c.  may  be  found  in  a  small  ^cf^ 
Itiime,  entitled,  "  Voyage  par  la  Hollande,"  published  by 
a  French  visitant  in  1806.  This  is  probably  the  most  re^ 
cent  sketch  of  Amsterdam.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Stadt-House  into  a  King'*s  Palace,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Societies  above  mentioned,  its  g4»« 
neral  aspect  and  character  have  undergone  little  change  for 
a  century  past ;  insomuch  that  ^^  Le  Guide  d'^Amsterdam^^ 
published  by  Paul  Blad  in  17S0,  may  be  regarded  a» 
forming  a  correct  and  useful  pocket>companion  at  the 
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pteKnt  day.  It  may  indeed  be  added,  that,  so  fiur  as  we 
have  had  an  of^rtunity  of  observing,  the  descripdoM 
given  of  the  Dutch  towns  by  Mr  Bay  in  166S,  Dr  Brown 
in  1668,  Mr  Miflfion  in  1687,  and  Dr  Northlogfa  in  17(M, 
are  app^cMe  in  ahnost  every  particular  to  the  same  towns 
at  die  present  day ;  so  comparatively  staticmaiy  has  Hol- 
land been,  or  so  averse  are  the  people  to  changes. 

Amsterdam  to  Utrecht. 

Sept,  8.— On  account  of  the  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
we  relinquidied  the  plan  of  going  through  North  HoUaod, 
that  we  might  have  more  time  to  spmd  in  hordcuItuFal 
investigations  at  Brussels  and  Paris.  We  even  sacrifioed 
our  fond  deare  to  see  Zaardem  and  Broek,  a  visit  which 
we  could  have  aGoomplisbed  in  a  day.  We  detenoined 
therefore,  immediately  to  diverge  to  the  south-east,  and  to 
content  ourselves  with  viewing  Utrecht  and  Breda. 

Before  6  a.  m.  we  procured  a  coach  with  wheeb  to  con- 
vey us  to  the  Beerebyt  Inn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amstd, 
from  which  the  treckschuyt  for  Utrecht  sets  off  at  that 
timeous  hour.  Instead  pf  being  assailed  by  bqgars,  as 
at  Ghent  on  a  similar  occasion,  we  found  ourselves  among 
a  crowd  of  contented  and  happy  looking  persons,  many  of 
whom  seemed  to  have  no  othcgr  buaness  but  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  barge.  The  morning  was  delightful,  and 
the  changing  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  afforded  us 
no  little  pleasure. 

The  common  reed  ( Arundo  phragmites)  is  extremely 
abundant  x>n  the  margins.  It  is  mown  several  times  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  for  hay,  forming,  we  should 
think,  a  very  coarse  article  of  that  kind.  It  b  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  is  cut  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  panicles  of  flowers  b^ng  thus  retarded,  are  still  un- 
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ripe  and  firm ;  and  are  much  used  for  making  heardi-be- 
soma.  The  stems  are  employed  for  thatching  bams,  and 
for  lining  the  exterior  of  the  wooden  walls  of  out-houses  of 
different  descriptions.  This  valuable  reed  is  likewise  used 
for  covering  the  numerous  small  stacks  of  peats  for  winter 
fuel,  which  are  every  where  to  be  seen ;  and  for  forming 
roofs  to  the  equally  numerous  hay-stacks  for  winter  fodder 
for  horses  and  cows.  In  this  country,  the  hay-stack  is  ge- 
nerally provided  with  a  permanent  thatched-roof,  supported 
on  posts ;  which  is  probably  a  necessary  precaution  in  a 
inoist  climate,  and  where  the  hay  is  saved  in  small  parcels 
at  intervals.  The  reed  is  likewise  used  in  horticulture,  for 
making  screens  or  brise-ventSy  which  are  found  more  du- 
rable than  those  of  straw.  And  it  is,  lastly,  employed  in 
forming  hassocks  for  the  churches. 

The  river  takes  a  gently  winding  coursd,  and  af- 
fords different  favourable  views  of  Amsterdam,  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  dty.  The  meadows,  on  both  sides,  are 
commonly  five  or  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river. 
Some  villas  begin  to  appear,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  immediately  adjoining  to  the  city,  and  surrounded 
with  double  and  triple  rows  of  tall  trees.  These  belong 
either  to  retired  merchants,  ori  to  capitalists  who  live  on 
their  money,  here  known  by  the  name  of  renteerurs. 

After  passing  the  smiling  village  of  Ouderkerke,  we  got 
a  view  of  the  ruinous  Castle  of  Abkoude.  Only  a  round 
tower  and  some  strong  outer  walls  now  remain :  they  are 
all  built  of  brick,  but  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 
The  helms-man  gave  us  to  understand,  that  the  Castle  was 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  wars,  when  the  States 
were  asserting  their  independence.  He  expressed  this  with 
an  air  of  reading  and  intelligence,  not  to  be  observed  among 
the  boatmen  of  the  Thames  or  the  bargemen  of  Flanders, 
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and  characteristic  only  of  a  Soots  jnlot  or  a  Dutdi  skipper. 
The  margins  of  the  canal  in  several  jdaces  abounded  with 
the  water-soldiet  (Stratiotes  aloides),  and  narrowJeayed 
reed-mace  (Typha  angustifolia).  The  poisonous  water- 
hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa)  was  very  common.  The  delete- 
rious effects  of  this  plant  on  cows  which  browse  it,  have 
sometimes  been  experienced  at  Lochend,  in  the  ndg^ 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  here.  It  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  carefuUy  extir- 
pated by  the  Dutch ;  for,  in  general,  they  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  cows. 

At  a  neat  little  fort  called  Nieuwer  Sluis^  we  leA.  the 
Amstel  and  proceeded  on  the  river  Vecht.  A  single  lock 
occurs  here,  raising  the  level  three  or  four  feet  Some  ex- 
tensive  and  elegant  villas  now  presented  themselves,  and 
we  thought  we  could  discern  .attempts  to  approach  the 
English  style.  A  large  paddock  supplies  the  place  of  the 
park ;  and  groves  of  lofty  trees,  contrasted  with  tluckets  of 
shrubs,  make  up  for  the  want  of  varie^  of  surface.  Some 
sweeping  bends  of  the  Vecht  are  highly  favourable  ftr 
promoting  picturesque  effect.  The  white  wiUow  fomis  s 
very  general  and  appropriate  ornament  on  the  banks;  and 
its  light  foliage  is  well  relieved  by  dense  belt^rows  of  Dutch 
elm.  We  afterwards  came  to  Maarsem,  a  oonadersUe  ti- 
lage,  inhabited,  we  understood,  almost  exclusively  by  £uni- 
lie8>of  Portuguese  Jews. 

As  we  approached  Utrecht,  the  banks  of  the  canal  be- 
gan to  acquire  elevation,  and  the  gardens  to  appear  above, 
instead  of  below  the  level  of  the  water.  A  green  fineflf 
conferva  informed  us^  that,  even  at  this  distance  ftom  the 
sea,  the  water  of  this  canal  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 
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Utekcht. 

About  S  o^dock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  this  ancient 
place,  and  proeeeded  to  the  Chateau  d^Anvers,  or  Antwerp 
Arms.  This  inn  is  still  kept  by  a  grandson  of  old  Oblet, 
who  used  to  boast  to  English  travellers  of  having  frequent* 
ly  been  host  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  during  the  war  of 
1756.  There  is  a  freshness  and  coolness  about  Utrecht, 
which  is  rendered  more  striking  to  those  who  have  recently 
been  annoyed  by  the  sickening  fetor  of  the  canals  and  the 
feverish  heat  of  the  streets  of  the  Dutch  capitaL  We  were 
well  pleased  to  be  able  again  to  breathe  untainted  air,  and 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  pure  water. 

Boianic  Garden. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  chiefly  in  viewing  the  Botanic 
Garden,  which,  thou^^  small,  contains  a  tolerably  good 
coUeodon  of  plants.  Here  we  met  Dr  Van  Gunst,  the  pre* 
sent  Professor  of  Botany ;  and  were  much  taken  with  the 
ample  and  venetable  appearance  of  the  superintendant  of 
the  garden,  Mr  Frederick  Lichtervahl,  who,  finding  that 
we  were  horticulturisls^  expatiated  on  the  pleasantness  and 
heslthfulneds  of  the  gardener^s  life,  and  mendpned  that  he 
had  yesterday  completed  his  8Sd  year.  He  is  a  Prussian, 
a  native  of  Potzdam. 

The  range  of  hot-houses,  or  stoves  for  tropical  plants, 
measures  about  134  feet  in  length;  and  there  are  two  gieen^ 
houses,  one  60,  and  another  4S  feet  long*  Berides  these, 
there  is  a  long  suite  of  pits,  80  feet  in  length,  covered' with 
glass  frames,  chiefly  for  preservuig  plants  during  winter. 
The  stove  plants  appeared  to  us  to  have  sufiered  fixim  the 
contracted  fom  of  the  houses,  bding  drawn  up,  and  in  some 
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instances  sickly.  The  fault  conusts  principally  in  the  nor-- 
rowness  of  the  houses^  and  in  the  want  of  sufficient  light 
and  air. 

There  are  here  four  large  plants  of  the  Dwarf-palm  (Cha- 
mserops  humilis),  a  species  which  has  already  been  men^ 
tioned  when  speaking  of  Leyden.  One  of  these,  M.  Lich- 
tervahl  told  us,  has  existed  in  the  garden  ever  once  the 
foundation  of  the  Academicnm  in  1630. .  It  is  now  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference 
where  thickest.  It  has  repeatedly  flowered  in  Mr  Lidv- 
tervahPis  time,  and  prodaced  male  blossoms.  A  female 
plant  was  pointed  out  to  us,  which  produced  its  flowers- 
and  fruit  two  years  ago :  it  is  more  than  150  years  old, 
and  the  root  bears  testimony  to  considerable  age,  the  upper 
part  appearing  for  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
Two  specimens  of  the  Banana-tree  (Musa  sapientum)  were 
rather  in  an  interesting  state :  the  one  was  coming  in  flow- 
er^ while  the  other  presented  the  fruit  of  last  year. 

Some  c^  the  laiger  and  hardier  inhabitants  of  the  green- 
house, are  likewise  plants  of  reverend  aspect,  which  must 
have  seen  generations  pass  away ;  particularly  a  Sweet> 
bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  an  Andrachne  (Arbutus  Andradme), 
a  Mastick-tree  (Pistacia  Lentiscus),  and  a  double-flowering 
Pomqpranate  (Punica  Granatum,  fl.  pi.).  These  endure 
the  ordinary  winters  of  England,  and  would  probably  with- 
stand  those  of  Utrecht;  but  they  are  planted  in  stroi^ 
tubs,  and  housed  during  winter,  having  been  originally 
brought  to  the  gaiden  when  such  plants  were  scarce  and 
newly  introduced  into  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  medical  plants  occupy  a  sepiuate  quarter  of  the 
garden ;  and  the  gramina  are  placed  together :  but  we  did 
not  observe  any  other  attempts  at  arrangement  We  kxdL* 
ad  in  vain  for  a  Jussieuan  or  a  Linnean  collection. 
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Among  the  hardy  trees  may  be  notioed  a  very  tall  Ging* 
lo,  the  tallest,  though  not  the  handsomest,  we  have  se^. 
The  Edwaidsia  grandiflora  of  New  Zealand,  seems  here  to 
flourish  agfunst  a  wall  in  the  open  border;  and  several 
•qpedmens  of  the  €iold  Plant  of  Japan  ( Aucuba  Japonica) 
have  aoquired  so  large  a  aze,  bc»ng  not  less  than  ten  feet 
high,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  diei^  being  nearly  coeval 
with  the  original  plants  sent  home  by  Thunberg. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  garden  bring  slender 
and  inadequate,  plants  and  seeds  are  occasionally  disposed 
of,  with  the  view  of  inooeasing  its  amount  But  no  cata- 
logue oif  the  plants  has  been  published. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  vacation,  and  little  was  to  be 
seen  within  the  walls  of  the  Academicum.  In  one  apart- 
ment is  kept  a  model  of  the  Sacred  Temple  reared  by  So- 
lomon, formed  precisely  according  to  the  description  con- 
tained in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to 
the  yard.  This  piece  of  laborious  trifling  oocupied,a  former 
learned  Profea8<»r  of  Oriental  Languqges  <(Mill),  for  ax 
Icmg  years.  The.  room  destined  for  4t,  admits  only  one 
half  of  the  modd  to  be  displayed. 

The  students  have  no  apartments  within  the  oollq;e  po- 
mceria,  but  lodge  and  board  themselves  with  the  inhabitadts 
of  the  town,  as  at  our  Scottish  Universities.  As  a  proof 
that  foreigners  firequently  resovt  thither,  we  may. mention, 
that  the  notice  of  a  ^*  room  toiet^  is  here  given  in  Latin, 
*^  Cubiculum  locandum.^ 

TheMaU 

being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  'University  buildings, 
we  walked  into  it.  This  Mall  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
trees,  ever  once  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  took  Utrecht 
jn  summer  167S,  and  remained  here  several  months.   That 
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capricious  monarch  inspected  the  fine  avenues,  and  only 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  transfar  the  trees  to  Ver- 
sailles. There  are  eight  distinct  rows  of  trees,  cUtf- 
ly  limes,  elms,  and  oaks,  with  walks,  aeatly  laid  with  giafd 
and  shells.  Though  the  walks  are  broad,  they  4re  yet  afaa- 
dyj  on  account  ot  the  loftiness  of  die  tree&  in  one  or  two 
placesare  smooth  lawns,  still  suited  to  the  game^^mall^wttcht 
however,  has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite  pastime.  The  Mall  is 
surrounded  by  a  carriage-road,  Ukewise  skirted  wiA  trees; 
and  riding  or  driving  along  this  is  now  the  fashionably 
amusement.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  in  a  beautifal 
situation,  is  a  handscnne  puUic  buildii^,  of  laige  ^ 
mennons.  This  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  refl- 
dence  of  the  Professors  of  the  University ;  but  BudMipirte 
ordered  it  to  be  converted  into  barracks !  This  was  not 
quite  consonant  to  his  professions,  nor  indeed  to  his  usual 
practice,  in  regard  to  seminaries  of  learning.  But  it  is 
somewhat  strange,  that  to  this  baae  purpose  the  buiUing 
is  still  applied  under  the  restored  government^  which  ottgfat 
certainly  to  have  shown  more  respect  to  the  Professon  of 
the  anisent  school  of  Ultrajectum. 

Palace  of  UirediL 

AlUiougb  Louis  Buonaparte  built  no  palace,  yet  he  eoup 
irived  ampdy  to  gratify  his  taste  for  the  possession  of  royal 
marinons.  We  have  already  seen  two  edifices  which  he 
eet  apart  for  royalty  in  Holland, — ^the  Pavilion  at  Haar* 
lem,  and  the  Stadt-House  of  Amsterdam.  The  priaee- 
loving  Prinee  coidd  not  dioose  but  have  a  summo*  resi- 
dence at  Utrecht,  where  the  ground  rises,  the  water  is 
pure,  and  the  air  clear ;  but  Uiis  Utredit  palace,  we  be- 
lieve, was  come  at  in  a  more  honourable  wav  than  the 
.other  two.    It  is  quite  a  plain  building,  and  mejrely  fomw 
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a  pirt  of  one  of  the  «t2^eeta  All  of  these  adifitional  palaces 
are  mabtained  by  the  Orange  Family,  who  thus,  we  should 
think  imprudently,  identify  themselves,  in  such  matters, 
with  the  late  gov^mnent 

« 

ihikk  Gmdm  in  the  Old  Siyk. 

Sefi,  4.-*This  morning  we  paid  a  viaC  to  the  ZydeJnum 
<ur  slk-manufactoiy  of  Mr  Seterveldt,  beyond  the  Amster- 
dam gate,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  by  which  we  yesteiday 
entered  Utrecht.  According  to  the  best  information  we 
could  procure,  'Mr  Seterveldt^s  garden,  immediately  ad^ 
joining  the  manufactory,  affords  the  most  characterisUc  speci- 
men now  remaining  in  Holland  of  the  «ld  style  of  gar- 
denii^,  which  was  in  so  high  repute  two  centuries  ago, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  continued  in  vogue 
among  the  Dutch  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  This 
old  garden  was  the  principal  object  cS  our  curiosity ;  but 
we  wete  first  invited  to  inspect  the  manufactory.  Ouf 
guide  inform^  us,  that  tfie  owner  resides  at  Anstondam, 
and  added  in  a  whisper^  that  the  rilkJbusmess  goes  on  very 
•dully.  As  far,  indeed,  as  we  could  observe,  the  only  em- 
ployment for  the  extensive  machihery  at  thb  time,  was 
the  throwing  of  some  unbleached  «lk  for  .officers*  qpauleta 

On  enteiing  the  grounds,  we  found  that,  thou^  rather 
narrow,  yet  they  stretched  out  to  a  considerable  length,  and' 
were  suffidently  extensive,  to  obviate  the  common,  and  in 
Holland  generally  well  founded,  rqnroach  cS  scanty  limits ; ' 
but  we  were  disappointed  on  percdiving  that  they  were  not 
kept  in  that  trim  order  for  which  Dutch  gardens  are  usually 
remarkable.  The  large  divisions  of  the  garden  are  made  by 
tall  and  thick  hedges  of  beech^'hombeam  and  oak,  variously 
shaped,  having  been  tied  to  frames,  and  thus  trained,  with 
the  «d  of  the  shears,  to  the  desdred  form.     The  smaller 
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divisions  are  made  by  hedges  of  yew  andi  bos, 
thickness  and  density  resemble  walls  of  brick. 

Grottoes  and  fountains  are  some  of  the  prindpsi  oms- 
ments.  The  grottoes  are  adorned  with  masses  of  cakaieoui 
tuff,  corals,  and  shells,  some  of  them  apparendy  from  the 
East  Indies,  others  natives  of  our  own  seas.  The  princi- 
pal  grotto  is  large,  and  studded  with  thousands  of  crystals 
and  shells;  we  were  told  that  its  construction  wss  the 
labour  of  twelve  years.  The  Jbumtaina  are  of  various  de- 
vices ;  and,  though  old,  some  of  them  were  still  capable  of 
being  put  in  action.  One,  in  which  the  water  is  disdiaiged 
upwards  in  a  continued  circular  stream,  hollow  in  the  midp 
die,  had  a  very  pretty  effect  Frogs  and  lizards,  placed  at 
the  edgings  of  the  walks,  and  spouting  water,  to  the  risk 
of  passengers,  were  not  quite  so  agreeable ; .  and  other 
figures  were  in  still  worse  taste. 

There  is  a  long  berceau  walk  of  tieech,  with  numerous 
windows  or  openings  in  the  leafy  mde^wall,  and  many 
statues  jmd  busts,  chiefly  of  Italian  marble,  some  of 
them  of  Giquinte  workmanship.  Several  large  urns  and 
vases  certainly  do  honour  to  the  sculptor:  the  subjects  of 
the  bass-relief  ornaments  are  the  histories  of  Saul  and  Da- 
vid, and  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  Having  mentioned  to 
the  attendant,  that  in  England  such  peoes  of  sculpture  would 
bring  more  than  a  hundred  guineas  each,  we  were  imme- 
diately told,  that  Mr  Hope  of  Amsterdam  had  offered  to 
purchase,  at  a  high  price,  two  of  the  more  recent,  cut  in 
Carrara  marble  (as  the  pedestals  bear)  by  ^^  Jacob  Cresaat, 
1738 ;""  but  that  the  owner  rqplied,  that  the  place  ha- 
ving descended  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  it  should 
pass  down  to  bis  children  unimpaired  by  him.  With  this 
becoming  resolution  we  more  cordially  sympathised,  when 
we  observed,  hard  by,  a  simply  monument  erected  i»  mf- 
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mory  of  one  of  the  family  who  had  died  in  the  flower  of 
youth.  The.  emblems  weire  affecting :  in  one  place  a  tulip 
{the  favourite  flower  in  Holland)  broken  over,  with  an  in- 
flcripCion  alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  life  ;«»»in  another 
place,  the  same  plant  again  springing  up,  intimating  the 
cheering  hope  of  the  resiirrection.    ". 

There  are  several  avenue»walks,  which  meet  at  central 
points.  .  There  are  likewise  some  fine  vistas ;  one,  closing 
with  an  obelisk ;  anodiar,  in  better  and  more  ambitious 
taste,  terminating  with  the  tower  of  the  great  church  of 
Utrecht;  and  a  third,  leading  the  curious  eye  to  lose  itself 
in  the  rich  and  extensive  champaign. 

Stretching  across  a  canal,  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
are  two  verdant  houses,  consisting  of  beech-trees,  the  outer 
trees  being  trained  and  cut  like  gable-walls.  These  had, 
to  our  eyes,  a  very  odd  appearance,  and  they  produced  no 
pleasing  effisct. 

We  were  struck  with  this  circumstance,  that  every  thing 
in  tins  garden  has  its  most  exact  counterpart :  if  there  be 
a  pond,  a  walk,  or  stid^ue,  or  a  group  of  evergreens  on  one 
side ;  the  same  may,  with  ocmfidence,  be  predicted  on  the 
other  fflde  of  the  garden ;— so  that  the  ofiten-quoted  couplet 
of  Pope  can  nowhend  be  more  literally  exemplified : 

**  Grove  nods  at  grove ;  each  alley  has  Its  brother, 
<•  And  half  the  ptotform  jiut  reflecU  the  other.** 

The  two  corresponding  ponds  are  surrounded  with  very 
old  horse-chesnut  trees  (iEscuIus  Hippocastanum),  pro^ 
bably  among  the  oldest  in  HoHand,  this  tree  having  been 
one  of  those  introduced  by  Cluaus.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  garden  is  a  large  circular  walk,  completely  shaded  with 
beech-trees ;  and  having  a  piece  of  water  in  the  centre  of 
ic  The  ponds  and  this  sheet  of  water  abound  with  fisi), 
particularly  carp. 
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The  gveenbouae  is  quite  in  the  old  style :  it  is  richly 
omatnented  in  finont,  and  the  interior  is  much  maDean- 
modious  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  than  for  plants.  Hie 
inside  of  the  walls  has  been  piunted  with  landscapMeena 
in  a  kind  of  fresco,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  imitatioa  mo- 
saic work.  The  house  measures  about  fifty  foei  in  ksgth; 
and  it  has  two  anrichamhers  for  company,  each  twtni^ftet 

long- 
Adjoining  the  garden  is  an  inclosed  menagerie  far  vs- 

rious  sorts  of  animals,  and  in  particular  for  birds.  Atpn* 
sent  the  whole  is  in  disrepair,  and  imtenanted.  Cloae  bf 
is  a  fish-pond  lined  with  masonry,  and  with  flights  of  sl^ 
descending  .to  the  water  in  every  direction.  Heve»  then, 
we  were  gratified  at  once  with  the  view  of  speoawm  rf 
the  vivarimnj  the  xfokuy  and  the  pitdna  ci  the  17th  ten- 
tuiy- 

The  firuit-garden  is  immediately  connected  with  tbeons- 
mental  grounds.  There  is.here  a  wall  with  numeiousciirred 
recesses,  intended  for  the  training  c^  the  more  tender  firuit- 
tiees.  At  present,  this  wall  is  wholly  occupied  by  apm^ 
trees;  one  b^ng  placed  in  the  centre  of  each,  curve:  The 
curves  having  a  radius  of  four  feet  and  a  half  only,  sreerK 
dently  too  small  to  afford  protection  to  such  trees  fiuni  sweep- 
ing  blasts.  Probably  they  had  ori^ally  been  af^xropriBted 
to  grape-vines.  In  thb  garden  there  is  likewise  a  wood^sMi^ 
to  which  the  branches  ofsome  aged  vines  are  trained.  Theee, 
we  were  told,  often  yield  large  crops;  but,  this  aesfloo, 
the  bunches  are  scanty,  and  are  so  backward  that  we  ahouU 
think  they  can  scarcely  ripen  before  winter.  Some  good 
specimens  of  dwarf  apple-trees  appeared,  trained  in  the 
arbomijn  style ;  these  "  leafy  punch«bowls,**  as  they  have 
not  unaptly  beer  termed,  were  here  quite  in  cbarad^r- 
Wc  remarked  a  bed  of  celeriac  seedling-plants,  "^^ 
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the  garden^  inforiDed  us  are  to  be  planted  out  williiii  a 
firartiiight :  the  steins  swell  so  fast  in  this. mild  and  moist 
climate,  and  porous  soil,  that  we  were  assured  they  would 
be  ready  lor  use  by  the  end  of  November. 

We  left  Mr  Seterveldt^s  with  a  cxmvidion  that  we  hi|d 
seen  probably  the  best  specimen  now  remaining  of  the  tinie 
cid  Dutch  style  of  gardening,  of  whidb  we  had  read  so  much 
in  books^  but  of  which  no  proper  example  had  hitherto  oo* 
curred  in  our  peregrinations  through  SlMith  Holland ;  and 
we  here  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  not  only  striking 
remains  of  the  more  ancient  style  of  the  17th  century,  but 
perfect  q)edmen8  o£  the  taste  whjich  prevailed  about  &f^ij 
years  ago,  when  (as  we  learned)  Mr  SeterveldCs  place 
was  restored,  enlarged,  and  embelliahed.  This  somewhat 
lessened  our  regret  at  loeing  a  sglit  of  Broeck  and  Alk- 
maar,  where,  we  believe,  this  formal  style  is  yet. preser* 
ved,  with  all  the  tidiness  of  modem  neatness. 

^  Ziest, 

Having  hired  acarriage,  we  set  off  for  Ziest,  about  seven 
miles  distant,  thus  procuring  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  thisipart  of  theoountry.  Ziest  was  once  a  hunting-place 
of  William  the  Third,  and  afterwards  became  the  s^t  of 
Count  Zin2endorf,  by  whom  it  .was  given  to  the  Socie^  of 
Moravians.  In  the  groves,  walks  and  canals  which  sur« 
round  it,  many  marks  remain  of  the  former  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  place.  Some  of  the  beauty,  perhaps,  still 
ccmtinues,  but  the  grandeur  is  extinguished,  the  biuldings 
erected  by  the  United  Brethren  resembling  some  great 
English  manufactory.  A  beech  hedge  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health,  could  not  fail 
to  impress  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate.    Having  never  seen  a  Moravian  settlement,  we  rung 
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the  door-bell,  and  entered :  various  suooesave  warerooms 
or  shops  were  thix>wn  open  to  us,  and  by  purchasing  a  few 
trifling  artides  (which,  by  the  by,  were  chiefly  of  English 
manufacture),  we  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  brother 
who  took  the  trouble  of  conductii^  us. — ^The  asters  all 
dwell  apart  The  unmarried  women  wear  a  red  ribbon 
round  the  neck ;  the  married,  a  blue  ribbon ;  the  widows,  a 
white  one.  It  was  now  the  dinner  hour,  and  all  work  was 
suspended.  We  rec<nv^  permissicm  to  walk  every  whei« 
through  the  gardens  and  shrubberies.  As  we  approached 
a  canal,  we  happened  to  surprise  some  of  the  younger 
usters  wl^  amusing  tliemselves  in  sculling  a  boat;  they 
were  making  noise  enough  with  their  merriment,  and  were 
probably  the  romps  of  the  sisterhood:  the  unexpected  in- 
terview oidy  increased  their  hilarity,  while  they  paddled^ 
off  to  their  own  quarters.  In  such  establishmoits,  ail  is 
held  in  common ;  or  rather,  all  profits  pass  into  the  pocket 
of  the  governor,  who  disburses  for  the  general  behoof,  and 
on  whom  the  good  of  the  body  is  considered  as  depending. 
When  a  marriage  is  agreed  on,  a  separate  house  is  pro- 
vided for  the  couple.  They  bring  up  and  educate  their 
children,  till  they  be  S&een  years  old,  whea  they  are  inva- 
riably dispersed  to  other  Moravian  settlements  at  a  dis- 
tance, almost  all  ii^iercourse  between  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren then  oeafflng.-— The  Ziest  Brethren  have  not  qoared 
either  pains  or  expence  in  malcing  an  excellent  road  to 
Utrecht ;  and,  by  the  facility  of  communication  thus  afibid* 
ed,  they  have  greatly  increased  the  resort  of  visitants  to 
their  establishment 

« 

The  Dome, 

Utrecht  was  an  episcopal  see  for  700  years  before  tlie 
Reformation.     On  our  return  to  town,  we  visited  the  an- 
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cienf  cathednj  church,  and  ascended  the  truly  kAy  tower 
or  steeple,  which  is  termed  the  Dome*. 

The  belfryman  and  his  family  inhabit  some  apartments 
situate  about  half-way  up.     Here  we  were  courteously  in- 
vited to  rest  ourselves,  in  a  small  neat  parlour,  the  window 
of  which  commauded  a  most  delightful  prospect ;  and  we 
were  presented  with  a  telescope,  to  view  distant  objects. 
With  the  aid  of  this,  we  oould  perceive  the  towers  of 
Nimmegen  in  the  south-west.     As  far  up  as  the  betfry- 
man'^s  house,  the  ivy-leaved  Snapdragon  (Linaria  Cym- 
balaria)  was  growing  fiom  all  the  outer  crevices  of  the 
wall,  and  it  was  now  hanging  in  long  tufts  full  of  flowers. 
When  we  reached  the  top,  after  having  ascended  460  steps, 
the  view  became  very  extensive :  we  saw  distinctly  twenty- 
four  miles  in  every  direction  around :  our  view  to  the  west-^ 
ward,  indeed,  which  was  now  dear,  was  terminated  only 
by  the  gently  swelling  hills  of  the  principality  of  Cleves. 
Marmont'*s  Mount  or  earthen  pyramid  was  a  very  conspi^ 
cuous  object,  in  the  north-west.     The  bellman  told  us,  that 
he  had  been  at  it,  and  that  he  conadered  it  as  of  equal  height 
with  the  steeple  on  which  we  now  stood :  in  this  estimate, 
however,  we  are  sure  he  b  mistaken :  it  is  probably  about 
one-half,  or  150  feet  high,  including  the  column  which 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  earth.     Grenend  Mar- 
mont  had  the  ocMnmand  of  many  thousand  French  and 
Dutch  soldiers,  who  were  encamped  at  the  place  for  seve- 
ral years ;  and  this  vast  Mount,  was  reared  in  honour  of 
Napoleon,  upon  his  assuming  the  imperial  dignity.    The 
upper  part  a£  the  walls  of  the  Dome  are  strangely  rent, 
the  injury  having  been  probaUy  occasioned  by  Uf^tning: 
they  have  been  in  the  same  state  beyond  the  memory  of 

.j__^ 

*  From  the  Italian,  ^mmm,  cathedral* 
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nun,  and  although  they  may  poanbly  liang  together  for 
centuries  to  corne,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  divest  one*s^f  of  the 
idea  of  insecurity,  in  a  shattered  steeple  constructed  of 
brick. 

Flora's  Hof. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  Garden  of  Flora,  ^beloDg' 
ing  to  Messrs  Van  Lunteren,  who  have  long  been  eiU> 
blished  as  florists  and  nurserymen  at  this  place.  Cona- 
dered  as  a  sale  collection  in  a  provincial  town,'  this 
nursery-garden  is  respectable.  One  of  the  partners  poini- 
ed  out  what  were  considered  as  rarities,  and  readily  an- 
swered such  inquiries  as  we  made.  Beades  showy  hff- 
Vaceous  plants,  there  is  a  conriderable  collection  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  forest-trees,  urith  a  catalogue  of  which  ve 
were  presented*.  There  is  likewise  a  small  assortiDait 
of  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  Our  attention  was  piioa- 
pally  attracted  by  the  CakboMe  pear,  ahready  wsiAssui 
as  occurring  at  Bruges,  p.  81.  It  evidratly  receives  iti 
name  fitim  resembling  in  shape  a  bottle-gourd.  In  aiie  it 
nenrly  equals  our  jargonelle ;  the  skin,  however,  la  ivx 
IpPfePf  but  of  a  greyish  hue.  It  is  an  early  autiunn  £ruit) 
fljome  specimens  bong  now  almost  ripe.  It  has  a  firm  but  jui^ 
pulpi  with  1^  good' deal  c^  flavour.  It  possesses  this  nqp 
fkirity  over  moat  siumner  pears,  that  it  oiHitinues  in  aesaoD 
fi»  about  two  months.  The  tree  grows  vigoioaslywhfli 
g^rafted  on  it  free  stock,  and  trained  as  a  standard:  sna  •« 
aiirtold  that  it  seldom  faols  to  yield  an  abundant  oop* 
Tbfts  i^  evidently  a  distmct  variety  of  pear,  of  recent  on- 
gin^  and  not  yet  known  at  Edinburgh.  It  seemsUgMf 
jvovlby.cf  intibdufitioni  and  of  the  attention  of  the  Sodetf* 

*  ''  Catalogus  van  in  den  open  grond  overwinterende  Boaoeo  en  B<** 
tcTB,  wdkc  U  bekomen  tijn  bij  H.  en  D.  van  Lvntoccn,  blocmiftco  co  bpov- 

kwekcn  in  Flora's  Hof  le  Utrecht** 
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It  may  he  proper  to  give  it  the  proteetkm  of  a  wall 
in  Scotland.     Mr  Lunteren  mentioned  to  jus,  that  he  is 
possessed  of  two  sub-varieties  of  calebosse;  but  we  did 
not  see  them  in  fruit.     The  Persique  pear  was*  described' 
as  bdng  ddidous  when  ripe,  but  it  is  not  ready  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  it  keeps  only  for  about  a 
month.     The  Fig^pear  (already  noticed,  p.  S24)  was  near- 
ly ripe : .  Mr  Lunteren  praised^  its  good  qualities,  and,  on 
our  hinting  at  its  supposed  aptitude  to  rot,   he  denied 
that  this  was  the  case,  and  observed  that  it  kept  good  for 
several  weeks.     The  Peire  Madame  was  extoQed;   and, 
on'^its  being  shown  to  us,  we  recognised  (as  we  expect- 
ed) our  jargonelle.     The  Wyn^ar  is  early  ripe;  and, 
like  others  of  that  class,  it'qpeedily  be^ns  to  decay.     The 
permam  pipUng  (pippin)  and  Koninga  pipling  Were  men- 
tioned as  among  the  best  apples  herie.    Different  varieties 
of  CdMBes  were  likewise  pointed  out  to  us  as  dessert  ap^ 
l^es^-i-such,  however,  as  would  scarcely  be  admitted  to  our 
tables  in  Scotland.    Mr  Lunteren  had  not  heard  of  any 
new  apple  or  pear  of  fine  qualities  having  been  Taised 
Imn  the  seed,  in  this  part  of  Holland,  for  the  last  thirty 
years.     Novelties  of  this  sort  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
ndghbourfaood  of  Brussels  and  Toumay. 

A  wall  was  pretty  wdl  clothed  with  heakhy  vines^  whidh 
diewed  a  few  buaehes  of  grapes.  The  blue  Fraikkendaat^ 
ier^  early  white  Vanderlandj  and  white  Parel  Drugffy  were 

the  Und»  most  in  esteem^ 

♦ 

We  oonduded  onr  day  at  Utreditwith  a  pilgrimage 
through  the  town,  to  the  Buur-kerk  or  Englidi  C9iuroli> 
-i-and  to  the  fairth.9laoe  of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  one  of  tlie 
best  of  the  Pontifls,<-*abd  of  Maria  Schuunnans,  the  Mary 
Wollstoncroft  of  Holland ;  returning  homewards  along  the 
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'  « 

ramparts.  Qn  one  atde,  the  ramparts  formerly  afforded  m 
delightful  promenade,  b^ng  shaded  with  a  douUe  row 
of  lofty  lime-trees,  on  which  numerous  nightingales  used 
to  perch  and  4nng  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  while 
the  view  of  the  circumjacent  oountiy  on  the  open  nde  was 
rich  and  extensive.  These  lime-trees  were,  held  sacred  by 
Louis  XIV.;  but  the  ruthless  Napoleon,-— impelled  by 
want  of  cash,  or  perhaps  by  sheer  pique  at  his  good-natu- 
red brother,  whose  favourite  walk  they  shaded,— or-^ 
dered  them  to  be  cut  down  and  sold.  The  walk  still  re- 
mains in  the  ruinous  state  in  which  the  cruel  imperial  man* 
date  left  it ;  great  holes  and  great  roots  every  where  appear- 
ing. So  firmly  and  deeply  had  some  of  these  trees  been 
rooted,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  thlit,  in  thdr  fall, 
they  tore  up  masses  of  the  ponderous  stone  and  brick  wall. 
Below,  or  on  the  outride  of  the  rampart,  are  many  small 
gardens,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants :  these  are,  in  gene- 
ral, neatly  kept.  We  ascended  a  building  on  the  ramparts^ 
'called  the  Observatory^  and  enjoyed  a  fine  evening  pms- 
pect  from  the  summit ;  but  we  saw  no  astronomical  instru- 
ments, nor  any  observer  but  an  obliging  gamdous  old 
Dutchwoman. 

The  nrighbourhood  of  Utrecht,  we  may  remark,  is  od^ 
farated  for  the  culture  of  such  forest-trees  as  a^  best  adapt- 
ed for  forming  avenues  and  groves.  Limes  are  reared  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  true  Dutch  elm  is  here  to  be  found 
in  perfection.  This,  elm  is  the  Ulmus  major  of  Sir  James 
Smithes  *^  English  Botany,^  described  under  the  name  of 
U.  Hollandica  in  Miller^s  **  Gardener'^s  Dictionary.^  As 
this  tree  is,  in  our  Scottish  nurseries,  frequently  confound- 
ed with  U.  montana,  we  tlunk  it  ri^t  to  g^ve,  in  the  Ap^ 
pendix,  Na  V.,  the  characters  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  species  commonly  cultivated  in  Britain.      ' 
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Prom  UirecfU  to  Breda.- 

Sq>t  5.— Betimes  this  monitiig  we  set  off,  by  the  dili. 
genoe^  for  Brechu  Few  and  slight  are  the  observations 
which  travelers  can  make  in  pasnng  through  a  country  in 
this  hurried  way.  During  the  first  part  of  the  day^s  jour- 
ney, the  proqpect  was  rid)  and  varied.  Several  country 
houses  appeared^  with  gardens  partaking  of  the  usuid  stiff 
Dutch  styk.  We  crossed  the  river  Leek,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Old  Rhine  is  now  called,  and  immediately  entered 
the  village  of  Vianen.  Here  are  .to  be  seen  the  remains, 
now  very  slight,  of  a  garden  which  had  once  been  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  temples,  statues,  and  mounts  o&arti- 
fidal  hills :'  it  belongs  to  the  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Brede- 
rode,  a  family  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
as  among  the  earliest  and  warmest  promoters  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  Netherlands.  Not  far  from  Vianen,  we  no- 
ticed, on  a  lawn  fronting  a  neat  house,  some  lime-trees, 
with  thdr  stems  punted  with  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
wlute,  by  way  of  ornament  1-— the  only  instance  we  have 
met  with  of  this  absurdly^bad  taste,  which,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, is  common  in  North  Holland.  Some  rows  of  med- 
lars (Mespilus  Ciermanica),  trained  as  dwarfish  stand- 
ard fruit-trees,  appeared  in  a  neighbouring  orchard ;  and 
these  formied  the  first  collection  of  medlar-trecs  we  had 
seen  on  our  route. 

In  the  litde  village  of  Leckerfeldt  we  remarked  a  spruce- 
fir*,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street,,  and  sur- 
rounded  with  a  rail.  This  was  not  a  revolutionarv  tree  of 
liberty,  but  evidently  one  lately  planted  in  honour  of  the 


*  Piniu  Abies,  Cominon  Spruce,  or  Pnusian  Fir;  in  Scotland,  usually 
called  Norway  Spruce. 
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restoration  of  the  Orange  Family.  Unluckily  it  is  very 
sickly,  and  it  will  probably  soon  die.  Indeed,  if  tliere  be 
no  particular  reason  for  preferring  die  qpruoe-fir,  the  inha^ 
Intants  oould  not  have  selected  a  tree  less  likely  to  flouridi 
in  their  towns,  or  worse  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Holland. 
An  oak  would  have  grown  much  better.  But  we  after- 
wards passed  through  two'  other  villages,  Leckmont  and 
Meerkis^  In  each  of  which  a  spruce-fir  was,  in  like  mamier, 
planted  at  the  market-place,  and  railed  in.  Tins  kind  of 
tree,  therefore,  seems  to  be  here  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. Inscriptions,  in  the  Dutch  language,  were  painted 
on  boards  beside  the  trees.  We  had  not  time  to  tiy  our 
skill  in  decyphering  these ;  but  we  recollect  to  have  noti- 
ced Oranje  hcroen  figuring  in  conspicuous  characters.  At 
a  bierlcroegje  or  change-house  in  the  last  of  these  villages, 
our  drivens  regaled  themselves  with  some  simple  fare  and  a 
pipe ;  and  the  horses  meanwhile  got  a  feed  of  blown  bread, 
for  slicing  down  which  there  was  fixed,  upon  a  bendi  near 
the  door,  a  knife  moving  upon  a  hinge. 

Having  crossed  the  Meruwe  or  Zwaan  ferry,  a  brmdi 
of  the  Maese,— -with  diligence,  horses,  drivers,  passengers 
and  all,  crammed  into  the  same  bac,-— we  left  Goicfaum  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  Worchum  on  the  other,  at  a  very 
short  dbtance  on  our  right.  We  soon  after  entered  on  a 
stretch  of  poor  eouhtry,wheiemoorand  marsh  prevailed  much 
more  than  corn-land  or  even  pasture.  Grebes  and  waler- 
hens*  became  common  in  the  extenave  swampy  pools  which 
now  presented  themselves.  We  noticed  many  oval  pieces 
of  basket-work,  like  large  nests,  suspended  by  sticks  over 

*  We  oould  diftinguiflh  both  the  led-headed  or  crested  ^pebe  (Coljinbv 
cffiitatafl),  and  the  bUick.he«ded  or  eared  (C.  auritus) ;  the  commoa  «tf^ 
hen  (Fulica  chloropus),  aod  the  coot  (P.  atra),  aeemed  equally  plentiAil- 
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the  pools :  these,  we  understood,  were  traps  for  taking  wild 
ducks  and  different  kinds  of  waterfowl.  A  single  stork 
appeared  on  the  road  before  us ;  and  it  was  so  indifferent 
to  our  approach,  that  the  postilion  drove  it  off  with  his 
whip.  The  water-hemlock  and  wattf*soldier  plants  were 
extremely  abundant  in  the  ditches  and  pools,  the  latter  co- 
vering some  hundreds  of  acres.  Oenantbe  fistulosa  and 
Selinum  carvifolium  were  likewise  plentiful.  In  a  few 
jriaoes  Butooius  umbellatus,  or  the  flowering-rush,  appear- 
ed :  it  was  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  in  Scotland,  and 
its  leaves  are  here  worked  into  mats.  Where  the  ground  was 
somewhat  dry,  and  cultivation  was  practicable,  barley,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  were  presently  to  be  seen.  Flax  was  not 
uncommon,  and  we  perceived  that  it  is  thp  practice  to  dry 
it  on  the  field  before  being  steeped.  Hemp,  too,  seemed 
to  be  a  favourite  crop :  the  male  or  fimUe  hemp,  appeared 
to  have  been  lately  pulled  up,  and  laid  aside  in  bundles. 
We  passed  several  extensive  osier-holts,  and  saw  much  more 
waste  surface  which  might  be  occupied  in  that  way.  The 
wiUows  cultivated  are  chiefly  the  coarse,  strong  growing 
kinds,  better  adapted  for  making  barrel-hoops  and  large 
crets,  than  for  basket-work.  In  passing  a  hamlet,  indeed, 
we  noticed  many  rods  prepared  for  these  purposes,  and 
also  some  hoops  ready  split.  The  princnpal  kind  of  wood 
on  this  road  is  pollard  willow :  but  we  remarked  likewise 
some  pollard  ash,  and  a  very  little  oak. 

The  house  and  the  bam  of  the  boor  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  commonly  joined  together,  or  under  one 
great  roof.  Over  the  door  of  the  house  the  thatched  roof 
is  curved  upwards  like  an  arch ;  and  when  the  thatch  is 
overgrown  with  mosses  (Dicranums,  Tortulas,  &c.)  the  ef- 
fect is  rather  pleasing.  A  small  kitchen-garden  immediate- 
ly adjoins ;  and  this  is  generally  inclosed  with  a  fence  of 
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hornbeam,  elder,  or  willow,  frequently  trained  to  a  ooone 
trellis.  In  some  instances  the  situation  of  these  farm-stesd- 
ings  was  so  low,  that  only  a  few  feet  of  soil  appeared  on 
the  exterior  of  either  house  or  bam :  the  rest  was,  al  tlui 
rainy  season,  a  dreary  expanse  of  water ;  but  the  water  wis 
shallow,  and  the  bottom  firm ;  for  we  sometimes  saw^wt 
grazing,  while  they  were  wading  up  to  the  knees.  These 
animals  were  large,  and  always  either  of  a  Uack,  pr  black 
and  white  colour.  The  boors  are  provided  with  flat-bot^ 
tcMned  boats,  for  passing  to  and  fr<mi  thdr  homes  on  sudi 
emergencies. 

For  a  great  way,  the  massy  dike  along  which  we  pav- 
ed supports,,  on  the  east  side^  next  to  the  higher  land,  a 
body  of  water  like  a  narrow  lake,  whifik  had  now  liseD  to 
a  considerable  height  agunst  its  side.  On  this  aooount 
the  westward  slope  of  the  dike^  next  to  the  lower  country) 
presents  a  much  larger  dry  surface  than  the  other;  and 
•f  this  circumstance  the  industrious  DuUSi  have  availed 
tbemselveB.  They  have  carefully  planted  ivuit-tiees,  espe- 
ciaUy  apples  aul  pears,  on  the  west  shipe.  These  have  be- 
come exuberant  and  fruitful  trees,,  affording,  at  this  taoSj 
both  the  most  abundant  crops  and  the  largest  firuit  wUdi 
we  have  seen  in  Holland.  We  easily  recognised  die  Red 
BeQefleur,  Dutch  Paradise,  Red  CalviUe,  and  Courpendu, 
as  among  the  varieties  most  commonly  here  cultivated. 
But  there  were  several  others,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
not  fiuniliar  to  us :  of  these  we  could  only  pick  up  the 
names  of  the  Hinneber.4qppel,  the  Tarv,  the  Westland 
BleHefleur,  and  the  Zwiebel;  the  last  bearing  a  conader- 
sh]e  resemblance  to  the  Stoup-LeadingUm  of  Clydesdale, 
or  the  CatVhead  of  England.  The  trees  we  agreed  in 
pronouncing  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  kind  we  bad 
yet  seen  in  our  journey ;  thar  horizontal  branches  extend- 
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ing  widely  both  up  and  down  the  declivity.  It  was  impos- 
nble  for  ns  not  to  recall  to  mind  the  obaervations  of  the 
kte  Dr  Walkkb,  Profettor  of  Natural  History  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  advantages  of  planting  fruit-tiees  on  sloping 
banks,  when  we  had  thus  under  our  eye  so  sUriking  an  il- 
lustraticHi  of  their  truth  *. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  again  crossed  the 
Maes  or  HoUand^s  Diep;  and  for  the  last  twenty  miles 
the  country  appeared  comparatively  barren.  Althouj^ 
the  day  was  bright,  and  the  prospects  occasionally  assumed 
to  us  a  new  character,  the  slowness  and  clumsiness  of  the 
posUwegen  tried  our  patience.  We  had  left  Utrecht  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  past  seven  in  the  evening  befine 
we  reached  Breda,  although  the  distance  is  not  much 
greater  than  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Being  about  to  leave  Hc^land,  we  amused  ourselves,  in 
the  evemng,  m  collecting  the  general  impressions  left  on  our 
minds  by  what  we  had  seen  of  the  country.  That  part 
which  we  have  visited  was  long  ago  well  charafitmsed  by 
Sir  William.  Temple,  when  he  said,  ^^  It  is  Uke  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  and  lodes  as  if,  after  a  long  contention  betvuean 
land  and  water^  which  it  should  belong  to,  it  had  at  length 
been  divided  between  them.***  By  nuich  the  greater  paxXis 
in  meadow ;  and  the  natural  gcasses  a]:e. excellent,  Foa  .tri- 
vialis  and  pratenais,  Holcus  lanatus,  and  Dactylis  glomera- 
ta,  being  abundant.  Large  crops  of  wheat  had  in  some 
places  been  produced,  the  stems  taller  but  not  thicker  or 
stronger  than  in  Scotland.     But  the  soil,  upon  the  whol^ 

*  ThMe  obienrattoiis  an  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  VoL  II.  of 
Lord  Woodhooielee'e  Life  of  Lord  Karnes.  Ab  they  an  equally  short  as  ju- 
dicious, and  are  not  generally  known,  we  have  given  them  a  place  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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does  not  appear  to  be  rich.  In  some  places  it  is  little  bet- 
ter*^than  sand,  tinged  with  alluvion-earth.  In  other  situa- 
tions, muddy  or  sludgy  depouts  have  accumulated  over  the 
sand,  so  as  to  form  a-layer  of  loamy  or  clayey  scnl,  but  not 
of  a  very  kindly  character.-— To  a  stranger  the  dikes,  the 
drains,  and  the  water-mills,  form  very  striking  features  of 
the  country.  Metelerkamp  remarks,  that  Holland  was  de- 
fended with  dikes  some  ages  too  soon  ;  whidi  is,  in  other 
words,  to  say,  that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  tandency 
to  atiefissemerU  or  sUting-vp  (so  well  illustrated  by  lb 
Stevenson,  civil  en^eer,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Memoirs)  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  operated  invariip 
bly.  In  former  ages^  the  Rhine,  at  its  embouchure,  qirad 
over  a  great  surface  of  country,  and  the  clay  suqiended  in 
the  waters  was  slowly  and  equally  deposited  over  the  wliQk> 
At  the  present  day,  this  deposit  must  take  place  chiefly  in  the 
flat  part  of  the  alveus  of  the  river  itself,  and  in  the  bottoin  of 
the  lakes  and  canals  in  which  it  is  lost.  The  progress  of  ^ 
silting  up  is  universally  acknowledged  in  Holland:  in  some 
places,  the  ioUom  of  the  river  or  of  the  canal  b  asoertaiiMl 
'  to  be  already  considerably  higher  than  the  meadows  or  ooro- 
fields  on  each  nde.  This  unnatural  condition  cannot  well 
endure  for  another  age.  The  principal  Dutch  enginecn, 
we  understand,  have  projected  a  general  reform  in  the  wfl- 
terstadt^  on  liberal  and  enlightened  prindptes.  Instead  d 
allowing,  as  at  present,  rich  individuals  and  moiued  com- 
panies to  hdghten  at  pleasure  the  embankments  for  defence 
of  their  private  properties,  it  has  been  proposed  to  op» 
a  free  course  to  flie  ocean  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try*  by  having  regard  only  to  the  natural  course  of  the  out- 
lets, by  keeping  down  all  private  dikes  there,  and  by  wi- 
sing very  considerably  the  grand  embankments.  In  the 
execution  of  this  project,  much  temporary  inconvenicDCf 
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must  doubtless  result  to  individuals  occupying  the  lowest 
districts;  but  in  this  way  only  can  any  prospect  be  in- 
dulged of  the  former  state  of  things  being  restored.  The 
S(m1  or  mud  annually  left  by  the  orei:fiowing  of  waters, 
would  not  only  meliorale  the  lowest  meadows  and  corn- 
lands,  but  would  gradually  nuse  them;  while  the  main 
dikes  would  afford  far  greater  security  to  the  inhabitants 
in  general. 

To  revert  to  our  proper  department— We  have  be^ 
come  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening, 
as  suited  equally  to  thdr  limited  territory,  and  to  thdr  na- 
tional character.     The  viUa  gardens,  being  necessarily  of 
very  circumscribed  dimensions,  often  literally  a  '^  nook  of 
earth,**  formal  trimness  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for;  and 
the  garden  harmonizes  with  the  small  painted  dwelling- 
house,  or  *'  country-box,**  as  it  would  be  termed  by  a  L(m- 
don  tradeanan.    Even  the  best  of  the  larger  gardens  which 
we  havje  seen,  conmst  chiefly  of  a  series  of  straight  alleys 
imd  of  green  parapets,  with  sometimes  a  regular  serpentine 
walk,  and  perhaps  a  formal  berceau.    The  ideas  and  ha- 
tiitsof  the  people  ace  (brmed  in  crowded  commercial  towns.: 
these  they  xaurry  with  them  mto  dieir  rural  xelreatSy  piodu- 
cing  sdfiness  and  trimness,  but  a  supreme  iiegaid  to  com- 
fort and  utility.     A  tasteful  psviBon  and  pier  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  principal  canal,  fadlitates  communication  with 
the  treckschuyt^  and  a  subordinate  canal  is  generally  car- 
ried up  to  tlie  kitchen-door,  for  the  more  convenient  «up. 
ply  of  •siR  heavy  articles  fitmr  the  towns.     Small  bridges 
0nd  boat-houses  are  frequently  the  chief  ornamental  struc- 
tures of  the  pleasure-grounds.     The  garden-walks  are  both 
sheltered  and  shaded,  and  are  smoothly  laid  with  brokoi 
wa-shells  of  the  purest  white  colour.     We  may  here  re- 
fnark,  that  both  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  we  observed 
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depots  of  shells  for  sale.  The  whole  shores  of  Holland 
abound  in  the  littoral  species  which  burrow  in  the  sand. 
The  prevailing  shells  are  those  of  the  oommon  cockle  (Car- 
dium  edule),  fooFs-cockle  (Mactrascdida),  and  M.  subcnin- 
cata ;  but  fragments  of  other  species  may  oocaaioiially  be  db- 
served.  The  collecting  of  these  shells  is  a  branch  of  the  fisb- 
erman^s  business  on  the  aea-ooast ;  and  it  has  been  described 
to  us  by  a  gendeman  who  witnessed  it  at  Catwyk.  When- 
ever the  sea  breaks  with  a  heavy  surf,  it  throws  up  great 
quandtifis  of  dead  shells.  1  he  fishermen  then  make  use  of 
a  kind  of  net-slwoely  in  which  they  dexterously  catcb  the 
shells  while  afloat  on  the  surface  of  the  breakors.  They 
thus  receive  them  dean  and  ready  for  use;  pack  them  in- 
standy  into  carts,  and  afterwards  send  them  to  the  dqiots, 
from  whence  they  are  transported  to  all  -  parts  of  Holland 
by  means  of  the  canals. 

The  orchards  and  the  culinary  gardens  of  Holland  seem 
in  general  to  be  well  managed.  In  producing  yegetablesi 
the  Dutch  may  be  r^parded  as  excelling  the  Flemings ;  but 
they  are  inferior  to  the  culdvators  for  the  London  market 
If  therefore  Fowler,  in  his  ^^  Worthies,^  be  correct  in  say- 
ing, that  kitchen-gardaiing .  **  crqpt  from  Holland  into 
Kent,^  the  ESnglish,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  gready  im- 
proved  upon  the  lesson  they  thus  received. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  Sodety,  aa  soon  as  a  Hall 
is  prepared,  and  a  Libn^  formed,  to  procure  from  Mr 
Maaskamp  of  Aznsterdam^  or  Mr  Altheer  c£  Utredit,  the 
principal  Dutch  publications  on  Horticulture;  particularly 
Enoop^s  ^^  Beschrijving  en  Afbeeldingen  van  Appelen, 
Peeren,  en  ondere  Vrug*blomen,^  published  at  Dordrecht 
in  1790;  and  MunUng^s  ^*  Beschrijving  der  Ardgewas- 
sen,  als  Boomen,  Hcesters,  Kruidcn  en  Bloemen,'^  also  with 
plates. 
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Breda. 

Sept.  6.-— Very  early  in  the  morning  we  procured  a  guide, 
being  anxious  to  view  this  andent  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
without  delaying  our  journey. 

We  aroused  the  beadle  from  his  slumbers,  and  got  ac- 
cess to  the  Churchy""^  venerable  structure,  containing 
some  very  old  monuments.  Of  these,  the  mausoleum  of 
Count  Engelbrecht  t>f  Nassau  is  the  finest.  The  base  and 
roof  are  of  Lydian-stone;  the  figures  in  alabaster;  and  the 
chief  of  these  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti.  The  sculpture  is  beautiful,  and  strikingly 
faithful ;  but  the  Count  on  his  deathbed,  frightfully  ema- 
ciated, is  certainly  not  an  agreeable  subject  The  pale  hue 
of  the  alabaster,  partly  polished  by  the  fingers  of  visitants, 
and  partly  covered  with  dust,  imparts  additional  honor  to 
the  figure,  and,  at  the  early  hour  at  which  we  viewed  it, 
the  yet  uncertain  light  of  the  dawn  aided  the  illusion.  In 
a  small  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  church,  the  great  brass 
font  of  former  ages,  about  fourteen  feet  in  height,  is  still 
preserved :  so  massy  is  it,  that  a  sort  of  lever-crane  appears 
to  have  been  employed  for  raising  the  cover. 

The  CcuAe^  built  by  King  William,  is  a  large  square 
structure,  surrounded  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Merck. 
Here  we  were  refused  admittance  by  the  sentinels,  and  we 
had  not  time  to  apply  in  regular  form  for  an  order.  The 
Stadtholder^s  Palace  is  close  by;  and  also  the  house  in 
which.  Charles  II.  resided,  during  part  of  his  exile,  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  Although 
Breda  is  a  regularly  fortified  town,  and  esteemed  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  Low  Countries,  room  has  been  found, 
near  the  Palace,  for  several  fine  serpentine  walks,  shaded 
by  trees.     These  walks  have  of  late  years  been  thrown 
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open  to  the  public.  Large  8pruce4irs  are  here  commoD; 
the  spruce  seeming  in  this  country  to  be  considered  and 
employed  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

KoperkefCs  NurseryjGairden. 

Having  inquired  for  the  best  nursery-gardens  of  Bmli, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  premisses  of  Mr  Antonius  Kaper* 
ken.  Here  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  oonsidenble 
collection  of  healthy  young  fruit-trees,  particularly  ApricoCs 
and  Mulberries.  The  Breda  Apricot  is  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  Scotland,  both  on  account  of  its  \aff 
aze  and  fine  flavour.  Mr  Kaperken,  however,  knew  of  bd 
particular  apricot  which  deserved  to  bear  that  name;  and 
he  told  us,  that  no  very  old  apricot-trees  are  to  be  Ibimd 
in  the  place.  We  believe  that  the  Breda  apricot  no  kngiff 
exists  here ;  the  kind  now  cultivated  being,  almost  a- 
clufflvely,  the  Abricot  de  Hollande,  a  small  round  fruk. 
Young  apricot^trees  are  here  tnuned  both  for  walls  and  as 
standards ;.  but  more  generally  for  the  walL  The  apriools 
had  chiefly  been  budded ;  the  mulberries  had  been  propa- 
gated by  the  method  of  inarching  or  approach-grafting' 
The  more  healthy  trees  of  both  lands  had  this  seaaon 
made  shoots  three  or  four  feet  long. 

The  Yut^pear  tree  we  found  in  this  garden  of  a  laigK 
size ;  and  the  fruit  was  now  in  perfection.  We  were  in- 
vited to  taste  the  fruit :  it  appeared  to  us,  when  thus  takes 
directly  from  the  tree,  to  be  quite  fit  for  the  dessert,  and  su- 
perior to  any  other  pear  similarly  treated.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  quality,  wc  were  led  to  understand  that  it  keep 
longer  than  the  epergne  or  our  jargonelle ;  and  to  the  good 
qualities  of  that  pear,  juiciness  and  sweetness,  it  adds  a 
rich  perfumed  flavour.  Mr  Kaperken  has  also  very  healdiy 
young  trees  of  the  Yut-pear ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the 
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Society,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Experimental  Garden  is  esta^ 
blished,  some  of  these  should  be  procured  from  Breda, 
with  the  view  of  making  sure  of  possesang  the  genuine 
variety.— The  apples  in  this  garden  were  chiefly  Calvilles ; 
the  red  autumn  and  red  winter,  and  also  the  white  winter. 
In  the  borders  were  some  rows  of  celeriac  or  knoU-celery, 
now  in  seed.  When  intended  for  yielding  seed,  the  plant 
is  raised  in  the  spring,  as  in  this  case;  when  meant  for 
kitchen  use,  it  is  not  sown  tiU  July,  is  planted  out  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  and  allowed  to  swell  in  the  ground  till 
towards  the  end  of  November,  when  it  may  be  taken  up 
and  stored.  The  purple  turnip-cabbage,  or  kohl-riibe  *, 
here  formed  a  garden  crop ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  it  before,  in  the  course  of  our  trip. 

In  returning  to  our  inn,  we  walked  along  the  ramparts ; 
and  having  ascended  a  wind-mill,  erected  on  a  projecting 
bastion,  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  works  of  this 
strong  place,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  The 
ramparts  were  formerly  adorned  with  trees;  but  many  of 
these  have  been  felled  during  the  late  troubles,  only  a  few 
large  elms  now  remaining. 

From  Breda  to  Antwerp, 

Having  last  night  left  notice  with  the  postmaster  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  private  carriage  and  pair  for  Antwerp,  we 

*  Thi8  also  is  consideied  as  a  ▼ariety  of  the  Proteus-like  spedes  BfMsica 
<ilevacca,  wfadch  has  been  alieady  mentioiied  as  growing  in  its  native  state 
at  the  cfaalk-dHAi  of  Dover  Castle  ;  and  as  having  given  origin  to  the  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  white  and  red  cabbages  and  savoys,  which  form  the  leaves 
into  a  head ;  the  various  sorts  of  borecoles,  coleworts,  and  kale,  which  grow 
with  their  leaves  loose ;  and  canliilower  and  broccoli,  which  form  their  stalks 
and  ilower-buds  into  a  head. 
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set  off  in  the  forenoon.  We  got  on  very  slowly ;  but,  on* 
our  expressing  some  impatience,  our  postilion  soon  coied 
U8»  by  letting  us  know  that  the'  same  horses  were  to  go 
all  the  way,  about  forty  miles.  The  road  was  heavy 
and  unmettled;  and  we  would  have  gladty  exchanged  it 
for  the  noisy  pav^  near  Ghent.  In  general,  the  coaatry 
was  rather  poor  and  ^moorish.  In  the  m<M8t  gruuodi) 
sweet  Gale  (Myrica  Gale)  *,  was  not  unoomnKm ;  and  on 
the  sandy  moors  in  one  place  we  descried  a  few  plantscf 
Grerman  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  Germanica),  which  mxiU 
scarcely  survive  on  an  exposed  Scottish  heath.  Where 
cultivation  was  practicable,  husbandry  was  not  ni^kded. 
The  com  waa  in  stooks  on  the  field ;  and  we  now  ohBor- 
ved  for  the  first  time  a  wand  stuck  into  every  toith  stook, 
denoting  that  it  had  been  claimed  or  set  apart  as  tithe,— 
a  sure  indication  that  we  were  leaving  the  presbyterim 
territory.  The  crops  of  spuney  after  rye  and  wheat,  abealj 
clothed  the  fields  with  a  dense  green  herbage,  nearly  ci»- 
oealing  the  stubble.  This  cultivated  qpunrey  is  deddedlj 
a  more  desirable  fodder-plant  than  the  oomman  lu^^ 
yor  (Speri^ula  arvenris)  of  our  Scottish  fields;  and  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  our  agriculturists.  ,  It  seems  to  be 
the  Spergula  pentandra  of  botanists,  improved  in  size  sad 
succulence  by  cultivation.  The  great  additional  quanti^ 
of  green  food  for  cows  acquired  by  means  of  tins  afier-crop 
of  spurrey^  must  prove  highly  usefiil  to  the  farmer. 

For  several  hours^  the  road  preserved  a  umfonn  straight 
line,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Throi^  a  dreaiy 
sandy  moor,  of  some  miles  in  .extent,  it  was  lined  ^ith  re- 
cently planted  beech-treea,  generally  about  twenty  feet 


*  In  our  own  country,  this  shrub  Is  often  called  Scoia  MyrlU ;  ha<  '^ 
popular  name  is  MyriU  ofSrabanL 
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high,  and  which  had  been  trained  in  the  nurseries  to  that 
form.  Many  hundreds  of  these  had  fairly  died ;  indeed, 
not  more  than  one  in  a  dooen  presented  a  terminating  tuft 
of  green  kavcs,  }ast  sufficient  to  intimate  that  life  was  not 
extinct.  Yet  no  little  pains  had  been  taken  in  planting 
these  taH  spiry  trees:  the  soil  was  generally  heaped  imme- 
diately around  the  base  of  the  stem,  in  order  to  pfeserre 
some  degree  of  moisture  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hollow  or  small  pit  was  formed  on  the  outnde  of  the 
heap,  with  the  view  of  detaining  rain-water,  and  making  it 
sink  down  to  the  roots.  Such  trees  are  not  likely  dther  to 
afibrd  shade  from  the  sun  or  shelter  fiom  the  stiHrm,  nor  to 
prove*  anywise  ornamental ;  but  they  may  probably  be  very 
useful  during  winter,  in  serving  as  directkxwposts  to  pmnt 
out  the  track  of  the  road,  when  the  cultivated  fields  and 
dimgoous  quagmires  are  equally  buried  in  snow,  or  cover* 
ed  with  water. 

As  we  approached  Antwerp,  the  country  improved,  be- 
ooimng  dothed  with  large  trees,  and  with  oak  coppces.  It 
was  betweoi  seven  and  eight  at  night  before  we  arrived  at 
the  town,  our  journey  having  occupied  almoat  nine  hours* 
Instead  of  ordering  our  posdEon  to  drive  to  the  Hotel  St 
Antoine,  where  we  were  known,  and  where  we  had,  on  our 
former  visit  to  this  city,  been  comfortably  lodged,  weal* 
lowed  him  to  take  us  to  the  inn  to  which  he  himself  gave 
the  preference ;  but  we  suffered  for  our  thoughtlessness, 
the  aooooimodations  proving  very  inferior. 

F7vm  Antwerp  to  BrusseU. 

Sept  7.—- Finding  oursdves  very  uncomfortable  in  our 
lodjpngs,  we  determined  to  proceed  as  fost  as  possible  to 
Brussels,  about  seven^and-twenty  miles  distant  By  six  in 
the  morning  we  had  finished  breakfast,  having  hj  expe- 
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rience  learned,  that,  in  ^^  diligence^  travelling,  it  is  quite 
proper  to  make  that  preliminary  jpreparation,  and  we  ex- 
changed with  satisfaction  our  musty-scented  and  dirty  apart^ 
ments  for  a  stage-coach,  crowded  with  young  Antwerpuos 
leaving  town  in  their  holiday-apparel.  The  monung  was 
bright  and  serene,  and  displayed  in  all  its  beauty  a  rich 
and  wdl  wooded  district,  which  acquired  additional  chaims 
from  h&ng  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  dreary  scene  of 
yesterday. 

We  changed  horses  at  ConH,  a  pretty  village,  surround- 
ed with  gardens,  orchards,  and  rich  fields  of  clover.  Ly- 
ceum barfaarum  appeared  in  the  hedg^,  and  at  this  time  bad 
the  fhiit  formed  upon  it  We  could  distinguish  the  large 
leaves  of  Catalpa-trees  in  the  gardens ;  and  the  elegant  £:>- 
liage  of  the  acacia  (Robinia  pseud-acacia)  often  presented 
itself.  Mr  Hay  here  took  notice  of  a  curious  and  very  neat 
beechrhedge,  about  five  feet  in  height.  The  plants  were 
placed  in  a  strai^t  Une,  at  equal  distances,  but  had  been 
planted  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  were  made  to  pass  eadi 
other  obliquely  in  the  manner  of  a  St  Andrew^s  cross :  they 
had  at  first  been  retakied  in  that  posture  by  tying,  but  this 
seemed  no  longer  necessary,  the  branches  having  united  by 
natural  inaidimg. 

The  next  stage  was  MdHnee  or  Mechlin.  This  is  a 
large  dty,  the  metropditan  see  of  Austrian  Flanders,  and 
the  Urth^laoe  of  old  Dodonaeus.  The  coach  stopped 
in  the  Grande  Place,  not  far  from  the  great  church.  This 
church  appeared  to  be  a  noble  structure,  and  Mr  Mac- 
dcMiald,  who  made  a  hasty  visit  to  it,  reported  that  the  in- 
terior was  richly  decorated.  Doubtless  the  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sudi  a  city,  would  have 
afforded  us  a  pleasing  and  perhaps  profitable  treat  The 
garden  of  Mr  Wiegers  had  been  recommended  to  our  at- 
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tention  by  our  friends  at  Ghent ;  and  Malines  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  florists  who  excel  in  pinks  and  roses. 
It  was  with  regret,  therefore,  tliat  we  found  ourselTes  ob- 
liged to  set  forward. 

Some  of  the  common  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
little  known  in  North  Britain;  particularly  madder  and 
coriander. 

After  passing  the  river  t)yle,  the  country  became  diver- 
sified with  gentle  swellings ;  and  as  we  approached  Brussels, 
more  con^derable  heights  came  in  view.      The  prison- 
house  at  Vilvorde  attracted  our  notice,  and  one  of  our  fel- 
low-travellers highly  extolled  the  arrangements  and  disci- 
pline of  this  penitentiary.     The  entrance  to  Brussels  on 
tins  fiide  is  beautiful.    On  the  right  we  had  the  Palace  of 
Lacken,.  finely  situate  on  an  eminence,  from  which  a  lawn, 
ornamented  with  dumps  of  shrubs  and  scattered  trees,  sl<qpe» 
gradually  down  to  a  piece  of  water  on  a  level  with  the  high 
road.     On  the  left  we  liad  the  small  river  Senne,  or  rather 
the  Mechlin  canal,  which,  by  means  of  successive  levels  and 
locks,  communicates  with  the  sea  at  Antwerp;  and  beyond 
it,  some  handsome  seats  of  the  nobility  and  richer  mer- 
chants.    After  having  spent  a  month  ii|  a  flat  alluvial 
country,  where  scarce  a  stone  was  to  be  seen,  and  where 
there  was  no  trace  of  any  rock  in  ntUy  we  were  glad  to  per«- 
ceive  symptoms  of  our  having  entered  a  district  of  quarries, 
fiom  which  we  might  learn  the  nature  of  the  mineral  stra-^ 
ta ;  for  now  the  houses  and  indosure  walls  were  all  built 
of  sandstone  and  trap-rock*. 

BaussELs. 

We  put  up  at  the  hotel  called  Couronne  d^EspagnCy 
kept  by  Greginre  de  Slly,  in  the  Old  Corn-market    A£- 
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ter  dimng  at  the  tfdile  cThote,  where  we  met  lAth  m  Irish 
hero  of  Waterloo^  we  walked  towards  the  Court  end  of  the 
town ;  and,  on  our  way,  aacending  a  niagnifioeiit  flight  of 
slepa,  entered  an  ancient  church,  which  we  soon 
ed  to  be  the  cdebrated  one  of  .St  Gudula.  Senrioe 
now  performing  with  great  pcanp;  but  we  had  witneaaed  a 
still  more  ^endid  ceremony  of  the  kind  at  Ghent.  We 
ventured  niffidently  near  the  polpit,  at  this  time  unoccu- 
pied, to  have  a  complete  view  of  it.  It  is  composed  of  oak. 
most  richly  carved ;  the  whole  history  of  the  expulsion  of 
our  First  Parents  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  an  mngel 
with  a  flaming  sword,  being  represented  in  bass-relief. 

Leaving  St6udule^s,we  proceeded  into  The  Park.  Much 

as  we  had  heard  this  great  square  praised,  it  certunly  sur- 

pawwd  in  beauty  and  grandeur  any  idea  we  had  formed. 

The  grsndeur  consists  very  much  in  the  flpaciousneaa  of 

the  central  area,  and  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  fimes, 

elms,  and  walnuts,  that  shade  the  broad  gravel-walks  by 

which  it  is  intersected.    These  walks  are  i^^Mopriattsd  to 

pedestrians;  and  at  this  time  we  felt  them  refreshingly 

cool,  our  pockeUthermometer  indicating  74°  in  the  shades 

and  86^  in  the  sun.     The  statues  seemed  to  be  wdl  execu> 

ted,  and  judiciously  diqxised :  the  TVrmffw,  considered  as 

ornaments  in  a  public  promenade,  were  new  to  us.    The 

fountain  in  which  Peter,  the  young  Csar  of  all  the  Ruasias, 

accidentally  soused  himself,  is  moitioned  by  every  tourisL 

In  the  Pare  is  atuate  the  HSiel  de  BdkvuCy  much  fin^ 

quented  by  the  fashionable  English,  who,  to  smt  their 

London  habits,  had  here  got  the  time  for  public  dining  le- 

tarded  by  about  three  hours.     In  the  flne  walks  whidi  we 

were  now  leisurely  perambulating,  were  our  military  coun- 

trymen  assembled  and  marshalled  on  the  portentous  night 

between  the  15th  and  16th  June  1815,  when  the  incoooeU 
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vaUe  nqpidity  of  Buonaparte's  movements  enabled  him  al- 
most to  surprise  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

We  afterwards  pursued  a  diarming  walk  along  the  ram- 
parts»  commanding  a  rich  and  extenaiye  view,  of  which  the 
Forost  of  Soign^  formed  a  prominent  and  intaresting  fea- 
ture. At  our  feet  grew  the  annual  species  of  thyme  (Acy- 
nos  vulgaris)^  a  rare  plant  in  Scotland. 

Having  learned  that  PEglise  des  Augustins  had  been 
opened  by  a  respectable  English  deigyman,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  many  British  subjects  now  readent  in 
Brussels,  we  attended  the  evening  service.  The  congrq^ 
turn  was  fiw  fiom  being  numerous,  and  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  domesdcs;  but  we  understand  that  the  mor- 
ning service  is  much  better  attended.  As  we  walked  home- 
wards, we  perceived  that  the  theatre  was  open;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  we  were  told 
that  it  overflowed  with  company .  This, we  believe,  wasfchief* 
ly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circupistance  of  the  Sjug  being  pre- 
sent; for  although  his  Majesty,  soon  after  assuming  the 
sovereignly,  issued  a  proclamation  enjoinipg  the  strict  ob* 
servanoe  of  the  Sabbath  in  his  new  dominions,  such  amuse- 
ments, it  appears,  are  deemed  not  incompatible^  provided 
the.  usuld  canonical  hours  be  respected.—- At  10  p.  m.  the 
thermometer  still  indicated  71^ 

Vegetdbk  and  FruU  Market. 

Sept.  6.— In  the  morning  we  viated  the  green-market. 
The  supply  was  good,  but  not  extensive ;  this  not  being  a 
regular  market-day.  Cauliflower  and  cabbages,  both  red  and 
white,  were  predominant  articles.  Celery  was  strong,  but 
quite  grem,  bong  evidently  intended  only  for  soups.  Even 
at  this  early  season,  Brussels  sprouts  were  excellent :  only 
very  small  compact  crowns  are  brought  to  market,  and  t|)ev 
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are  all  picked  fiom  the  8Cen»y  and  set  out  ni  faMkeCa  tioe 
batton-nniAnionia  Both  the  peas  and  broad  beans 
dd,  and  came  to  maiket  ready  ehdled.  Hie  poCaioea 
diicfly  of  the  red  sort,  some  rcMmd,  andaoaiie  of  the  lamg 
Iddney  shape ;  at  the  table  dliole,  we  fimnd  the  kidbqF- 
Aqied  to  be  the  best.  KohlrubewasplentiluloD  the  stalls; 
it  therefore  appean  that  it  is  pretty  coounonlj  caJtivaled  m 
ftabant. 

In  the  fnut-maiket  there  was  a  considerBfale  diow  of  ar- 
ttdesy  consisting  of  iqppies,  pears,  peaches,  and  giapca. 
The  apples  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  they  ifid  not  proanae 
any  thing  remarkable.  The  pears  conastedduefly  of  her- 
gamots  ci  very  ordinaiy  appesmnoe,  and-  of  small  loasse- 
lets  deaerving  the  same  character.  At  the  best  stalls,  hcyw- 
ever,  two  or  three  other  kinds  appeared.  Among  these 
were  still  some  specimens  of  the  Beaupfneni,  the  aeaaon 
ct  this  fruit,  however,  being  nearly  past  If  this  htma 
present  be  really  distinct  from  the^epargne  or  our  jaigo- 
ndle,  it  is  certainly  well  w<Mtby  of  the  attention  of  the  So- 
oety.  The  Caillot-roeat  was  of  large  ase,  but  not  werj 
good  to  eat,  perhaps  owing  Ao  the  unfavourable 
The  Fondante  de  Brest  was  the  only  other  pear  worth 
ticing  ;  and  in  this  we  recognised  the  Cheneau  of  the  old 
monastie  garden  at  Bruges,  p.  81.  The  peaches  were  Cesw, 
and  of  very  indiiSerent  quality.  The  grapes,  also^  wei^e 
but  inferior,— certiunly  not  such  as  would  be  presented  at 
any  gentleman^s  table  in  Scotland,  if  he  possessed  a  ▼ineiy 
of  his  own ;  yet  here  they  were  greedily  bought  up  by  our 
emigrant  nobility  and  gentry !  Green  or  fresh  oolKaiiia 
were  common  ;  and  also  new  filberts.  A  long  and  nanow 
plum,  of  a  reddish  purple  colour  and  of  good  flavour,  was 
rerj  abundant  It  resembles  the  Hungarian  or  Uue  egg- 
plum,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Wentworth  :  it  was  here 
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called  the  JUesse.  The  Reine  Claude^  or  our  green-gage, 
was  common,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Gurkins  or  small 
cucumbers  were  plentiful.  The  quantities  of  rotuied  apples 
and  pears  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  hawked 
through  the  streets,  at  first  surprised  us ;  but  we  learned 
that  the  common  people  use  them  very  much  as  an  article 
of  diet. 

Frog-Mafket. 

In  a  lane  hard  by  the  green  and  fruit  stalls,  we  fell  in 
with  the  finog-market,  which  was  a  novelty  to  us.  The 
animak  are  brought  alive  in  pails  and  cans,  and  are  sold 
by  tale.  The  firog-w<Hnen  are  arranged  on  forms  like  the 
oyster-irive^  in  the  Edinburgh  fish-market ;  and,  like 
them,  they  prepare  the  article  for  the  purchaser  on  the 
spot:  as  the  oyster-woman  dexterously  opens  the  shells 
with  her  guUey^  the  frog.woman  shews  no  less  adroitness, 
though  more  barbarity  in  the  exercise  of  her  scissors: 
with  these  she  clips  off  the  hind  limbs  (bdng  the  only 
parts  used),  flaying  them  at  the  same  time  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  sticking  them  on  wooden  skewers.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  the  bodies  of  the  frogs,  thus  cruelly  mangled, 
were  crawling  in  the  kernel,  or  lying  in  heaps,  till  they 
should  be  carried  ofl^  in  the  dust-carts. 

We  may  mention,  that  the  species  thus  used  as  food 
(Raaa  esculenta)  has  never  been  observed  by  us  as  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  though  it  is  nuurked,  m  natural  history 
works,  as  a  British  species.  It  is  generally  larger,  and 
more  arched  on  the  back^  than  our  common  frog  (R.  tem- 
poraria) ;  and  the  colour  is  rather  green,  while  ours  is  near- 
ly yellow.  We  noticed,  however,  many  specimens,  per- 
haps males,  marked  longitudinally  over  the  beck  with  three 
faint  yellow  lines. 
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Garden, 

The  spot  now  oocuped  by  the  botanic  garden  bad  for- 
merly b^  a  flower-parterre  and  shrubbery,  bekmging  to 
the  palace  of  the  Arch-Duchess  Marie-Christina,  and  was 
appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  at  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral establishment  of  central  schools,  when  the  principd 
part  of  the  palace  itself  was  converted  into  a  galleiy  far 
puntings.  The  garden  is  of  small  extent:  it  contains 
an  arrangement  of  plants  used  in  medidne,  but  little  else, 
excepting  a  noble  collection  of  orange-trees.  Of  these 
there  are  no  fewer  than  170,  large  and  smalL  SevenI 
of  the  larger  are  really  admirable  plants,  afiout  dghteen 
feet  high,  including  the  box  or  tub  in  whidi  they  are 
planted,  with  stems  two  feet  in  drcumference,  and  not 
less  than  150  years  old ;  some  of  them  indeed  have  seen 
more  than  two  centuries.  These  fine  plants  had,  in  for- 
mer times,  belonged  to  the  various  Arch  Dukies  and  Du- 
chesses of  Austria,  who  held  th^  court  at  Brussels ;  and, 
to  the  credit  of  all  parties,  they  have  remained  uninjii- 
red  during  the  revolutionary  period.  Sheep-droppings 
had  been  thickly  strewed  over  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil  in 
the  boxes,  to  strengthen  the  plants,  as  the  gardener  said, 
and  promote  their  flowering.  Besides  the  orange-treea 
properly  so  called,  there  are  a  good  many  citrons  (Ci- 
trus medica),;  and  of  these,  some  are  Muvage  or  ungraft- 
ed,  the  twigs  being  armed  with  slight  spines;  others  are 
bigaradesy  which  are  frequently  allowed  to  produce  their 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  distinguished  by  having  a  very  thick 
rind,  at  once  bitter  and  acid,  and  which  is  here  in  high  re- 
pute as  a  seasonbg  in  cookery. 

The  repomtory  in  which  this  ample  collection  is  kept 
in  the  winter  season,  is  necessarily  very  large :  by  pacing. 
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Mr  Macdoiiald  aflo^rtained  it  to  be  about  140  feet  kmg,  by 
50  in  breadth.  This  house  is  lighted  entirely  by  side-win^ 
dowB  to  the  north  and  south,  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
it  had  not  been  originally  destined  to  the  purpose  which 
it  now  serves.  On  inquiry,  our  conductor  told  us,  that  it 
was  once  amenage  or  riding-school,— afterwards  a  theatre, 
— "«nd,  on  its  third  tnmsfonnation,  had  beocmie  an  orangery 
and  lecture-room;  for  during  thesununer  season  botani- 
cal lectures  are  here  delivered.  Such  an  account  could  not 
fiiil  to  call  to  mind  our  Equestrian  Circus  at  Edinburgh^ 
which,  in  a  tranquil  dty,  viated  by  no  kind  of  revolutions, 
has  experienced  an  equally  chequered  fate,  having  beocnne 
a  church,  a  playhouse^  and  a  concert-hall  in  suocesraon. 

The  garden  displayed  to  us  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
the  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Brussels  above  that  of 
Edinburgh.  Many  plants  of  Althaea  frutex  (Hibiscus 
syriacus),  with  flowers,  both  single  and  double,  of  various 
hues,  purple,  white  and  striped,  were  blooming  freely  in 
the  open  border.  Some  of  them  were  ten  feet  hi^,  and 
quite  covered  with  blossoms.  The  oleander  (Nerium 
Oleander)  also  appeared  enplane  terre  ;  but  not  in  so  vi- 
gorous a  state  as  the  Hibiscus.  The  mandrake  (Mandra- 
gora  offidnalis)  seems  here  to  be  a  common  border  plant ; 
and  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis  Jalapa)  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  showy  parterres.  The  capsicum 
pepper  (Capsicum  annuum)  is  planted  out  in  the  borders; 
and  Love-apple  (Sohmum  Lycopersicum)  trained  to  the 
walls,  is  now  covered  with  fruit 

Palace  ofLaclcen. 

tn  the  afternoon  we  made  an  excuraon  to  the  Chateau 
de  Schoemberg,  near  Lacken,  built  for  the  Arch-duchess, 
t^rincess  of  Saxe-Teschen,  the  sister  of  th^  unfortunate 
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Marie-Antoinette,  and  now  appropriated  as  the  rural  pa^ 
lace  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  period  of 
the  Court  being  held  at  Brussels.    We  were  very  frankly 
admitted  at  Ae  outer  gate,  the  porter,  on  rooogniangoor 
country,  politely  intimating,  that  **  des  Angbus  peareot 
aller  partout.**^    As  we  were  pasang  the  guard-house  in 
advancing  towards  the  palace,  a  Qui  vive?  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  King ;  the  guard  turned  out ;  and  presendy 
a  very  plain  coach  and  four  drove  up,  wholly  unattoided. 
His  Majesty  was  accompanied  merely  by  a  military  oflioerf 
who  sat  on  his  left  hand.     We  of  course  lifted  our  hats, 
and  our  salute  was  graciously  returned.     Having  procured 
one  of  the  attendants  in  royal  livery  to  accompany  us,  ve 
walked  down  the  beautiful  sloping  lawn  formerly  mentioo- 
ed,  towards  the  lake.     Here  formal  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs  had  been  planted ;  but  these  having  been  neglectedf 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  natural  character.    The  additioo 
of  some  scattered  evergreens  and  weeping  Inrches  would 
greatly  improve  the  scenery.    Still  these  grounds  are  certtto- 
ly  very  fine,  even  in  their  present  state,  when  nature  evident- 
ly does  much  more  for  them  than  art     The  soil  is  a  rich  yd- 
low  loam,  very  different  in  quality  from  any  which  we  had 
hitherto  seen  on  the  Continent.     On  this  strong  and  ridi  soil 
many  kinds  of  trees  grow  most  luxuriantly.     The  walks  aie 
laid  with  akind  of  rotten  rock,  apparently  amygdakndal  tnp- 
tuff  much  weathered,  which  makes  a  tolerably  good  sub- 
sUtute  for  gravel.     The  situation  of  the  palace  is  exquisite; 
on  an  eminence,  with  gentle  declivities  around,— -richly  ver- 
dant lawns— groves^-wooda— water— cottages  and  a  wind- 
mill, some  way  off, — and  the  turrets  of  Brussels  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Our  embroidered  guide  expressed  regret  that  we 
could  not  see  the  Palace,  on  account  of  the  Kingls  retun; 
^md  he  tried  to  dissuade  us  fix)m  visiting, the  fruit  and 
Jcitchen  garden,  declaring  .that  it  contained  nothing  worth 
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seeing;  he  even  took  his  leave,  after  reiterating  the  same 
sentiment    In  all  this  he  acted  like  a  judicious  cburtier ; 
for,  having  by  perseverance  made  good  our  entry  into  this 
garden,  we  found  that  sure  enbugh  it  displayed  only  the 
marks  of  d^xurted  grandeur  and  of  present  poverty.    But 
the  magnificence  of  the  gardening  establishment  of  the 
founder  of  the  chateau  was  here  evinced ;.  the  remains  of 
two  large  hot*house8,  and  of  a  vast  greenhouse  or  orangery, 
testifying  it  most  distinctly.     The  orangery  had  been  about 
200  feet  in  lengtli,  and  S6  feet  in  breadth,  measuring  over 
the  front  walL     One  of  the  hot-houses  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, intended  probably  for  ornamental  plants  of  warm  cli- 
mates, had  been  nearly  80  fe^t  long,  by  £8  broed.    The 
other  hot-house,  with  an  aspect  somewhat  different,  had 
been  more  than  ISO  feetmlength,  by  about  SO  in  breadth: 
this  had  probably  been  used  for  the  forcing  of  peaches, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits.    A  small  portionof  this  last  house 
js  still  kept  up ;  the  others  are  so  completely  in  ruins,  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  us,  in  some  places,  to  trace  the  founda^ 
tions.     The  fruit-walls  remain  nearly  in  a  perfi^^  states 
and  are  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose,  being  both 
Icdy  and  well  built :  The  bricks  have  he&n  laid  in  rows, 
alternately  lengthwise  and  endwise,  so  as  to  produce,  when 
'seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  appearance  of  diamond  ar» 
rangement    There  has  not  yet  been  much  time  foe  im- 
provement by  the  new  soveneign ;  but  had  he  possessed 
a  taste  for  horticulture  or  gardening,  some  jnepairs  might 
before  this  have  been  accomplished :  after  having  been  three 
years  in  possesfflon,  however,  it  is  evident  that  his  Majesty 
cannot  command  a  dessert  of  fruit  from  his  own  garden. 
The  ground  is  cropped  with  the  usual  culinary  vegetables^ 
cultivated  in  very  ordinary  style.     We  left  this  gardeut 
with  a  conviction,  that,  conndering  the  richness  of  the  soil^ 
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—die  gteial  nature  of  the  dimale,— the  CnlitieB  dKsU 
hy  its  bei^g  ready  fiinuflhed  with  the  moit  deoidbk  mSk, 
tar  peaches,  nectarines,  pluni%  pean,  and  gnpe^<-it 
nug^t^  in  the  hands  of  a  pctsoo  vened  in  pncticsl  hort* 
eultme,  beoome,  inaTctyiew  jean,  one  of  themoit  d^ 
lightfiil,  as  wdl  as  most  productive  ipots  in  the  mvdirf 
Europe. 

So  great  was  the  afieniooii*s  heat,  that  we  were  ghd  to 
retreat  for  a  time  into  the  rustic  bowos  of  a  kinl  <f 
public  garden^  in  the  Tillage  of  Ladran;  and  afterwaids to 
linger  at  a  popnjay  pole,  where  a  number  of  young  hkDi 
with  their  upper  garments  doffed,  were  keenly  eogiged  is 
the  exercise  of  ardiery,  '<  shooting  the  eagle*"  as  it  boonp 
DKmly  styled.  We  walked  home,  m  the  cool  of  tbe  evai- 
ing,  by  a  long  avenue  called  Attie  terUy  planted  dik^ 
with  limes  and  elms,  and  leading  into  the  lEUvage  or  bfff 
part  of  Brussds. 

Visit  to  Waierioo. 

Sept  9.-~Although  horticulture  was  our  maiA  objat» 
we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  in  d» 
neighboiuhood  of  which  we  now  found  ourselves ;  and  tbis 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the  Horticiilta- 
ral  Sddety^  we  at  once  adopted  the  suggestionof  Mr  Bajf 
to  suspend  otir  usual  pursuits,  and  to  celebrate  tbe  da; 
by  a  vint  to  the  renowned  scene.  It  was  now  the  ff^ 
fair  of  Louvain,  and  all  sorts  of  vdiides  were  in  nqviaf 
tioa  for  that  destination :  after  some  delay,  however,  we 
procured  a  voiture,  and  set  off. 

We  soon  entered  on  the  pmuipalgarden^groimds^itiA 

supply  Brussels  with  vq;etables.  Th^  are  very  eittn- 
sive  on  both  ndesof  the  road;  and  bemg  neftriyuoia- 
dosed,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  and  red  cib- 
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bage,  appeafed  «s  if  cultivated  in  laige  fielda.  The  red 
cabbage,  though  ccHnparatively  ooane,  is  the  prevailing 
kind  here ;  the  aweet  early  cabbagea  seeming  to.  be  much 
neglected.  The  quarters  occupied  irath  asparagus  and 
with  redrbeet  were  extenave,  being  scaicdy  inferior  in  aise 
to  those  to  be  aeen  near  Deptford.  After  passing  the  little 
village  of  Fleugat,  grain-crops  succeeded  to  those  of  khch- 
en  greens.  Harvest  was  here  finished ;  or  at  least,  only 
some  patches  of  oats  remained  to  be  cut  down.  The  so** 
cond  crops  of  the  year  were  far  advanced ;  turnips  now  aU 
most  covering  the  ground,  and  spurr^  concealing  the 
wheat  9nd  rye  stubble.  The  soil  is  a  rich  free  loam,  of  a 
li{^t  colour. 

Forest  qfSoigni. 

The  road  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo,  as  is  well  known^ 
passes  for  a  great  way  through  the  Forest  of  Smgn^.  On 
entering  the  forest,  our  observations  were  necessarily  oon-t 
fined  to  remarking  the  species  and  quality  of  the  trees,  and 
the  kinds  ct  native  plants  which  grew  near  the  roadade. 
The  tree  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  forest,  is  the  com- 
mon beech ;  but  elm^  oak,  and  abele,  are  not  unfiequenti 
and  they  seemed  to  abound  according  to  the  order  ct  pri^ 
ority  in  which  they  are  here  inentioned.  Some  ash-treea 
also  appeared,  but  they  were  all  small  or  young,  Thtf 
lig^t-cdbured  fi>liage  of  tall  willows  was  here  and  there 
distinguishable.  A  few  small  hombeanutrees  also  ooca^ 
oonally  presented  themselves;  and,  in  the  moist  parts,  aL» 
der  was  extremely  abundant  as  underwood.  In  ^lany 
places,  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  were  piles  of  billets, 
prepared  fiir  being  sent  to  Brussekas  fir&'Wood.  Each 
Ullet  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  perhaps  a  ibot  in  cir. 
cumfetence.  We  could  co^  help  Seeling  some  regret  to  see 
the  fine  and  dean  stems  of  hundreds  of  large  beeches  thus 
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cut  to  pieces/ for  such  a  purpose^-^a  feeling  which  may  be 
pardoned  in  Scottish  horticultuiists.     The  woodmen  live 
in  small  scattered  cottages,  sometimes  having  mud.wall8» 
and  deserving  only  the  name  of  huts.     The  forest  is 
traversed  by  narrow  hunting  roads;  and,  from  the  peep 
into  the  intarior  occasionally  afforded  by  these,  we  could 
perodive   that   the   surface  is  very  unequal,   sometimes 
rising  into  hillocks,  and  someumes  sinking  into  deep  ^ens. 
Where  the  wood  has  recently  been  cut  down,  we  remarked 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  oak  and  beech  standards  had 
been  left,  to  become  large  timber.    Many  of  these  reserved 
trees  are  tall:  but,  being  at  first  naturally  drawn  up,  by 
the  closeness  of  the  surrounding'  plants,  and  afterwards 
pruned  up^  so  as  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  numerous 
brandies,  which,  we  understand,  are  regularly  Icqiped  for 
fagots;  the  trunks  have  not  swelled  in  proportioii  to 
the  height  attained.     In  other  parts  of  the  forest,  where 
the  wood  has  not  lately  been  felled,  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  plan  of  leaving  a  few  standards  had  in  former  tinies 
been  acted  upon ;  for  lofty  trees,  from  80  to  100  feet  hi^ 
are  now  and  then  to  be  seen  to^erii^  among  those  of 
more  ordinary  dimensions.    These  reserved  trees  of  former 
days,  however,  owing  to  the  circumstances  already  pointed 
out,  are  remarkable  only  for  th^  height    Among  the 
thousands  of  tall  beeches,  not  one  pakilajagu9  is  to  be 
seen ;  •  and  the  largest  Soign^  oak  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  specimens  of  that  tree  to  be  seen  in  many 
an  English  park*    The  sides  of  the  road  resemUed  those 
often  met  with  in  Scotland ;  being  in  many  places  covered 
with  brambles,  lady-ferns,  and  foxgloves  or  dead-meii&. 
bells  (Digitalis  purpurea) ;  and  large  water-worn  boolder* 
sUmes  appearing  here  and  there  in  the  clayey  banks.— In 
one  place,  however,  we  noticed  the  leaves  of  spotted  lung- 
wort (Pulmonaria  maculata) :  and  elsewhere,  in  a  glade  of 
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the  forest,  those  either  of  HeUeb(»ous  viridb  or  fcetidus. 
These  plants  are  oonndered  as  Britiflh  natives,  but  are  not 
characteristic  of  a  Scottish  road. 

On  emerging  finom  the  forest,  we  were  r^aled  with  the 
sight  of  some  neat  sequestered  cottages,  with  small  gardens 
and  hop-plantations.  The  hops  were  by  mudi  the  best 
we  had  seen,  either  in  Kent  or  on  the  Continent ;  the 
plants  b^g  tall,  and  now  completely  covered  with  bunch* 
es  of  flowers.  We  here  encountered  a  long  range  of  heavy 
waggons,  of  \-ariou8  forms  and  nzes,  some  with  five  horses, 
others  with  eight  The  greater  part  were  loaded  with 
coals  from  Charleroi  (this  sort  of  fuel  not  being. entirely 
wanting  at  Brussels,  though  wood  is  more  common),  and 
two  or  three  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  On  clearing  the 
waggons,  we  got  sight  of  the  Church  of  fVaterloo^  and  soon 
after  entered  the  village.  Here  we  agreed  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  German  soldier,  JcAann  Witfisch,  as  our  guide 
He  belonged  to  a  Hanoverian  corps,*  and  was  stationed  at 
the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  fiom  which  (if  we  un- 
derstood  his  narrative  an  j^t)  he  escaped  wounded,  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  carried  by  the  enemy. 

We  knew  beforehand  that  the  village  of  Waterloo  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but,  till  we  made 
inquiry,  we  were  not  aware  that  it  was  still  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  Mount  St  John.  Having  got  our  guide  mounted 
on  the  carriage,  we  desired  our  postillion  to  drive  on  to 
that  village.  We  were  now  full  of  expectation ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  come  within  hearing  of  some  remains 
of  the  desperate  strife ;  for  we  advanced  in  silence,  as  if 
li8tening,-*^each  observing  with  curious  eye,  every  object 
that' presented  itself.  Our  reverie  was  interrupted  only  by 
our  coach  stopping  at  the  point  where  the  road  to  Nivdles 
intersects  that  leading  to  Charleroi.    We  now  pursued  the 
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htur  road  on  foot,  and  soon  wemhted  the  finMlBadiDgfif 
MoiU  Si  Jetmj  whfen  the  walk  shewed  abmidaiit  mob 
of  having  been  stnidc  by  buUeCs. 

Although  we  may  add  fittie  or  nothing  to  die  ile> 
acnptionB  whidh  have  already  been  pufafiahcd,  few  Rida% 
we  presiune,  wiQ  be  diwndined  to  aeoompany  us  in  our 
walk  over  the  fidd;  our  expectation  of  that  indulgoiDe  de- 
pending wholly  on  the  great  interest  oonfeired  on  the  eooe 
by  the  addierB  who  there  eagnaliaed  theni8dTe& 

The  first  remarkable  olgeci  which  attracted  our  tfla- 
tion«  was  Tke  Wdtrngton^Tree^  atuate  ckiae  by  the  Ugb- 
toad  tt>  CharleroL  This  memomble  tree  is  a  laqj^  old 
Dutch  £hn.  It  hital  suffered  sevcgrdy  ftom  the  shot;  h^ 
Ae.  fame  it  has  acquired,  firom  mitrlfifig  the  pancfil 
pontion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  dnoe  po*^ 
much  more  disastrous  to  it  than  the  oannoo-ball&  No 
sooner  does  an  En^ish  party  appear  at  Mount  St  JoIB) 
than  boys  ascend  the  unfortunate  tree,  and  break  o^  fti 
only  twigs,  but  whole  brandies,  whidi  they  tease  the  tia- 
tors  to  buy  as  rdics.  We  tried  to  diaooiuage  thie  ^ 
of  destruction,  by  reprobating  the  forwardness  of  tlie  bo^ 
and  refuang  to  purchase.  But  unless  a  faij^  rail  be  pitftd 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  a  board  denounoei&l^ 
gible  diaracters  the  yengeanoe  of  the  magistrate  i^aiiat^'- 
feaders,  the  tree  must  inevitably  perish.  If  the  Sovenjp 
of  the  Netheriands  have  not  seal  enough  to  preserve  dis 
memorial  of  the  station  of  the  Prince  of  Waledbo,  audj 
the  English  at  Brussels  might  feel  sufficient  mtereet  is 
their  admiration  of  the  hero,  and  of  the  valour  of  hb  ttl- 
diers,  to  induce  them  to  ask  permisoon  of  the  Govenunefl^ 
to  indoo>*  the  tree,  and  thus  enable  it  to  recover  its  iojuritf 
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and  mark  the  spot  to  generationB  unborn*.  TJviem  aome 
such  expedient  be  resorted  to,  it  will  qpeedily  share  the 
(ate  of  Wallace^s  Oak  in  the  Tlot  Wood,  and  exist  oidy  in 
the  shape  of  patriotic  walking-sticks  and  snuff-boxes. 

Ck)8e  by,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  fell ;  and  a  very  neal 
monument,  construct^  of  Toumay  marble,  has  here  been 
erected  to  his  memcny.  Our  guide  mentioned  to  us,  that 
the  Duke  remained  at  this  spot  during  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  constantly  despatdung  aides-de-camp  in  different  di- 
rections, and  occaaonally  himself  galloping  towards  di£R9^ 
rent  posts,  when  they  were  the  ol:g6Ct8  of  the  enemy^s  attack, 
or  seemed  otherwise  to  require  his  presence.  Our  guide 
observed  him,  on  two  occasions,  go  as  far  to  bis  right  as  a 
rising  ground  behind  Chateau  de  Gomont. 

In  front  of  Wellington'^s  positim,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,  is  the  farmJiouse,  bam,  and  remains  of  the 
small  orchard  of  La  Haye  SahUe^  where  our  oonduetm*, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  stationed  as  a  sharp- 
shooter. The  troops  within  formed  numerous  loop-holes 
in  the  walls,  through  which  they  canarded  the  enemy 
when  they  i^yproached.  Our  gruide  menticmed,  that  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  he  saw  through  the 
kwp-holes  bodies  of  the  ciurassed  cayaby  presang  forward 
along  the  high-road,  towards  the  Duke^s  station,  in  the 
most  daring  style.  Both  the  loop-holes  and  the  breaches 
occasioned  by  cannon-balls  have  been  filled  up ;  but  the 
marks  of  mending  are  still  Yerj  evident  Nearly  oppomte  to 
this  farm-house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hi{^  way,  is  a  sort 
of  hollow  or  old  gravel-pit,  into  whidi,  we  were  told,  a  re- 


•  Mr  John  Scott,  in  his  <«  Paris  revisited  in  ISlfi^**  has,  we  find,  cele- 
bvated  this  tree  in  a  atndn  of  lofty  eloquence  to  wUch  wehave  no  preten- 
sions.   He  did  not  once  anticipate  the  fytit  to  which  it  now  seems  des^ioinl, 
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gimeat  ol  cuirasoers  was  tumUed  pdl-mdl  by  a  charge  of 
the  Hone  Guards. 

We  praoeeded  aleug  the  bigh-rcHid  to  La  Belle  JJSameg, 
a  diabt^  and  dirty  cot-bouae,  now  dignified  with  the  titk 
of  ■*  Hold."  Many  ahota  ofqiear  to  have  Btruck  the  walb. 
From  a  neighbouring  ootlage,  now  wholly  in  mini,  Buona; 
parte  for  some  time  surveyed  the  progren  ot  the  dreadful 
struggle.  Here  the  cnMs-road  by  wbidi  die  Pnisttans  fKm 
St  Lambert  advanced,  Uxichea  the  high-road  to  Charlerai ; 
and  this  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Blucher  and  Wdling- 
too,  about  eight  in  the  evemi^,  when  the  French  had  given 
way  and  were  flying !  What  must  have  been  the  sensa- 
tima  of  our  great  Connnander  at  such  a  moment,  when  in- 
tense anxiety  was  giving  place  to  honourable  exultation, 
and  when  this  feeling  had  to  stru^le  with  itrcprcMsble 
grief  fbr  the  dismal  carnage  of  the  day  !  After  mutual 
congratubitioas,  the  two  generals  entered  the  cotu^e,  and . 
some  refreshments  were  procured  for  them.  Like  tbou- 
aands  tit  our  countrymen,  we  wished  to  see  the  apartmeat 
thus  inddentally  raised  to  cetdlirity.  We  acoordinglj  en» 
tered ;  wine  was  qieedilf  produced,  and  we  filled  bumpets 
to  the  healths  of  the  two  heroes  *  :  the  memory  (^  the  Soots 
who  fell  at  Waterloo  was  not  forgotten  ;  nor  did  we  emit  to 
pledge  our  brothA-gardenas,  probably  then  met  at  Oman^s 
in  Edinburgh  to  celebrate  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Caledonian  Hcxticultural  Socle^. 

From  this  point  we  passed  over  the  fields  towards  H<m- 
gomorU,—*  new  name  which  the  Duke,  by  a  slight  mis- 
take in  his  di^Mtches,  bestowed  on  the  CIMeatt  de  Gomimt. 
i^*-  pknighmen  were  now  peaceably  at  -weak. :  the  scene 

l«nn«l  BlodNr  died  two  jt»a  aftw  Oc  dm  of  on  vMt  ta  Wa. 
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was  deserted,  exoepi  by  straggling  parties  of  curious  via. 
tors  like  ourselves ;  we  relapsed  into  cultivators,  and  exa- 
mined the  form  of  the  plough,  and  the  quality  of  the  land. 
The  soil  is  a  soft  sandy  kam,  of  a  light  colour  like  that 
near  Brussds.  A  few  water-worn  stimes  are  interspersed ; 
we  broke  one  of  the  largest,  and  it  ttppeared  to  be  siliceous 
limestone-^In  approaching  the  ruins  of  the  tm^npAn^  we 
passed  through  the  remains  of  a  grove  of  laige  fbrest-trees, 
with  what  had  been  an  orchard  on  our  right  hand.  The 
trees  which  had  suffered  most  severely  from  the  shot  have 
lately  been  cut  down.  But  many  of  those  left  are  terribly 
shattered.  The  beeches  seem  to  be  recovering  most  slowly 
from  the  effects  of  the  balls :  some  ash-trees  and  oaks  have 
also  been  sorely  wounded,  but  appear  to  sustain  such  in- 
juries better.  A  large  and  aged  chesnut-tree  (Castanea 
vulgaris)  has  been  literally  riddled  with  grape  and  musket 
shot ;  yet  it  is  recovering,  and  may  witness  the  passing  away 
of  some  succeeding  generations.  The  trees  in  the  grove 
and  in  the  orchard  of  Hougcmont,  it  may  be  remarked,  did 
not  merdy  suffer  by  being  perforated  by  shot  of  all  descrip- 
tiods,  poured  in  upon  them,  in  oppoate  directions,  from 
both  armies ;  but,  for  months  after  the  battle  was  over, 
they  were  subjected  to  injuries  more  extensive  and  severe^ 
through  the  zeal  of  English  visitors  to  possess  some  lelic 
from  a  qpot  so  distinguished.  The  peasantry  rnxm  learned 
the  value  of  a  ball  scooped  out  from  a  tree  in  which  ithad 
been  lodged ;  they  were  ready,  with  chisels  and  hammers^ 
to  perfimn  the  apeara&m  in  the  {nresence  of  the  purchaser, 
and,  in  removing  a  musket-bullet,  an  opening  was  generate 
ly  made  that  would  admit  a  six-poi]nder.«->AB  we  were  about 
to  eater  the  outer-gate  of  the  chateau,  two  at  three  little 
lidlows,  pcnnting  to  a  circular  heap  of  earth  mixed  with 
ashes,  and  resembUng  the  remains  of  a  great  bonlSie,  called 
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to  US,  '^  Voyez,  Messieurs  les  Anglais,  la,  six  cenU  Fnm- 
fais  furent  bnil^  tous  ensemUe.^    Haying  thus  Becnnd 
our  attention,  they  set  to  scraping  most  activdy,  like  s 
man  J  terriers,  and  soon  dug  up  fragments  of  human  nh 
and  skulls,  whidi  they  presented,  with  eager  ofeM 
ooontenances,  Viewing  that  these  were  marketable  oodido- 
dities  to  some  pcrsons,<^^uid  lisping  in  broken  Engfiiiif 
<<  De  French-mans  bone.^ — The  chateau  is  now  a  soodi- 
ed  ruin.    The  adjoining  domestic  chiqpd  sbll  retains  ils 
roof,  over  which  the  cross  appears  aloft  and  uninjured.  On 
pne  side  of  these  buildings  is  a  kind  of  farm^yard;  oa die 
pdier  is  a  garden,  inclosed  on  the  south  by  a  long  fanck- 
wall.    The  dwelling-house  and  offices  were  set  on  fire  hf 
the  bombs ;  and  while  the  flames  were  raging,  the  Fnncb 
fearlessly  tried  to  enter  the  court-yard.    At  this  peoo^ 
between  f<nty  and  fifty  of  the  ]Bnghsfa  Guards  threw  thea- 
selves  into  the  chapel.     The  enemy  even  attemplBd  to 
force  this  sanctuary,  by  burning  the  door ;  and  thej  part- 
ly succeeded.    Over  the  back  of  the  door  is  a  laige  woods 
c^rudfix ;  and  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  chspdy  wai 
the  altar,  and  indosed  in  a  glass-case,  is  a  Mariola,  do^ 
ed  in  tawdry  silks.    Our  soldiers  naturally  tried  to  eitia- 
guish  the  fire,  and  th^  had  prevented  it  from  exteiidiii{ 
far.  into  the  chapel.     A  middle-aged  woman,  tdio  appetf- 
ed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  children  above  mentioD^ 
now  hastily  joined  us,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  expos* 
tion  of  a  miracle.      **  Mais  vcaci,^  she  b^gan,  with  ao 
little  volubility  and  emphasis,—- ^<  Mais  voici,  Meaaeo^ 
nn  vrai  miracle,  et  ce  qui  vient  k  Tappui  de  I'EcntoR 
sainte ;  le  talon  de  notre  Seigneur  est  fidiss^— c*^^  ^'*' 
(la  m&me  chose),"^  with  a  nod,  *'  brul^,— ^andis  que  Nob* 
Dame  ici,  la  M^re  de  Dieu,^  with  a  courtesy,  ^  reate  tff^ 
4-fait  saine  et  sa^ve.*"    We  perceived  by  the  glsnces  of 
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our  matronly  expontor,  that  the  drift  of  her  interference 
was  to  enhance  the  gratuity  about  to  be  given  to  her  young- 
stti3 ;  and  having  satisfied  them,  or  tried  to  do  so  (for  they 
were  not  more  poor  than  importunate,  and  had  evidently 
benefited  by  the  lessons  of  our  lavish  countrymen),  we  made 
our  way  into  the  garden.   Here  the  Coldstream  Guards  were 
posted,  and  maintained  themselves  throughout  the  bloody 
day.    In  the  course  of  the  night  previous  to  the  battle,  two 
rows  of  loop-holes,  were  formed  along  the  wall,  and  a  sort 
of  scaiFdd  was  erected  for  those  who  were  to  fire  through  the 
upper  tier.     To  each  loop-hole,  six  soldiers  were  assigned, 
three  continually  dischar^ng  their  pieces,  while  other  three 
were  loading.    By  these  means  the  Guards  harassed  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  in  the  most  galling  manner.    The  French, 
however,  i)oIdly  forced  their  way  through  the  grove  and  or- 
chard already  mentioned,  till  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
ditch  on  the  outside  of  this  fatal  wall,  where  of  course  they 
fell  in  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  till  the  ditch  was  lite- 
rally filled.     Such  was  the  report  of  our  guide ;  and  we 
believe  he  was  pretty  correct— -The  garden  had  been  neatly 
laid  out  in  the  Flemish  style,  with  clipped  hedges,  berceau 
walks,  and  fancy  parterres ;  and  some  of  the  plants  which 
still  survive  in  the  borders,  afford  evidence  that  a  select 
collection  of  rarities  had  once  existed  here.     We  noticed 
a  laj^  tuft  of  the  double  purple  DameVviolet  (Hesperis 
matronalis,  var.),  which  is  a  rare  garden-flower ;  and  a  well 
established  stool  of  one  of  the  less  common  species  of  Peo- 
ny (perhaps  PsBonia  hybrida  of  Pallas),  of  which  the  leaves 
only  presented  themselves  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Leaving  Hougomont,  we  returned  towards  Mount  St 
John,  by  the  right  of  the  British  position,  and  neafly  in  a 
line  with  the  Nivelles  road.  Here  a  symptom  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, rather  of  a  disgusting  kind,  presented  itself,— a  human 
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skull,  Still  containing  the  brain,  in  a  black  and  putresctiit 
state.     This  reiunant  of  humanity  lay  in  the  ttack  4xC  a 
farm-road,  and  had  been  left  to  be  .kicked  about  by  the 
feet  of  the  cart-horses;   so  indifferent  had  the  comp^n 
p^ple  become  to   such  vestiges   of  the   carnage.  .   At 
no  great  distance  from  thisr  spot,  and  just  where  the  battle 
raged  the  hottest  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  a  sQljUa^ 
ry  peasant,  in  his  blue  frock,  was  now  mowing  oats  with 
the  Hainault  scythe.    This  Flemish  instrument  of  reap- 
ing is  furnished  with  three  upright  wooden  forks,  oilcula- 
ted  to  collect,  the  stems  of  the  grain  as  they  are  cut.     By 
making  the  sweeps  of  one  uniform  length,  the  reaper  lays 
what  is  cut,  in  very  straight  and  regular  paicek.    Both 
Mr  Hay  and  Mr  Macdonald  tried  to  use  thb  implement, 
and  were  of  opinion,  .that  a  little  practice  only  would  be  re- 
quired to  render  it  easy,  and  that  it  might  be  advantageoua- 
ly  employed  on  some  of  our  Scottish  fieums,  eyecially  where 
shea/rers  are  not  easily  procured.   At  the  end  of  the  handle 
is  a  piece  of  squared  wood,  which  is  used  for. giving  edge  to 
the  scythe. 

.  Arriving  again  at  the  Wellington  Tree,  we  now  crossed 
towards  the  left  of  the  British  line,  and  walked  along  a  by- 
road leading  to  the  village  of  X)hain.  By  the  side  of  this 
load  is  thie  hawthorn  hedge,  the  literal  haye  saimUy  behind 
which  the  Highland  B^giments  were  posted  on  the  day  of 
trial,  and  through  which  they  ofjten  burst  to  encounter  and 
repel  their  daring  antagonists,  pursuing  them  across  the  ri. 
sing  ground,  into  hoUows  next  to  their  own  lines.  The 
hedge  and  its  low  mud  embankment  are  now  completely  in 
rains ;  but  when  at  their  best,  the  protection  aflbrded  must 
have  been  very  slender  indeed.  Several  squadrons  of  Bri- 
tiahi  cavalry,  including  the  Scots  Greys,  vr&e  stationed  in 
hollow  ground  a  shcvt  distance  back  from  the  hedge.     la 
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this  position  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  advancing  co- 
lumns of  the  French ;  and  thousands  of  balls  passed  over 
their  heads  ^^ithout  doing  injury.     While  waiting  for  or- 
ders to  attaiek,  they  suffered  only  two  casualties ;  one  com- 
mon soldi^  had  his  head  carried  off,  and  a  seijeant  had  his 
thigh  fractured,  by  cannon-balls.     At  the  proper  moment, 
the  cavalry  advanced^  passed  between  the  Soot£  Regiments, 
leaped  the  hedge,  or  brushed  through  gaps,  and  fell  on  the 
astounded  Frdnchi     In  this  daring  charge,  they  were  at 
fir«t  oomittianded  by  Colond  Ponsonby,  and,  on  his  being 
mortaiUy  wonnded,  they  were  guided  with  no  less  skill  and 
courage  -by  Colonel  Straton  of  the-Enniskillen  Dragoons. — 
Having  proceeded  in  this  direction  till  we  approached  the 
farm-houses  ^Papelotte  and  La  Haye  *,  the  extremity  of 
the  British  left,  we  returned  along  the  sloping  ground  in 
front  of  the  hMge,  where  some  of  the  deadliest  conflicts 
took  place,  and  where  our*  countrymen,  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  suffered  the  most.     Here  the  Scots  Greys  captu- 
red a  French  eagle,  and  here  the  4^  and  9Sd  r^ments 
flanked  the  Firench  infantry,  when  making  one  of  their 
most  fbrmidaUe  and  daring  charges. 

On  revisiting  the  bam  and  offices  of  the  farm  of  Mount 
St  John,  we  remarked  (what  had  before  escaped  our  notice, 
our  eyes  having  then  been  eagerly  turned  towards  the  inte- 
resting prospect  which  was  opening  in  front,)  that  the  south 
sides  of  the  walls  of  those  offices  were  clothed  with  fruit- 
trees,  chiefly  pears ;  and  that  these,  having  suffered  litde 
injury  from  the  war  which  raged  in  their  neighbourhood, 
were  now  loaded  with  fruit. 
*  All  the  cabarets  at  Mount  St  John  were  this  day  full. 

-  *  In  8om«  accounts,  the  left  extremity  of  the  British  army  is  described 
as  reatiog  on  Ttr  la  Haye.  The  Ikrm  of  Ter  la  Haye  is  dtuate  a  mile  to  the 
rear,  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Soigne. 

t8 
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After  having  procured  a  room,  and  ordered  our  dinner,  we 
were  obliged  toshareboth  with  anunprovided  party  from  Soot- 
■  Jand.  There  had  been,  we  believe,  five  parties  traversing  the 
field,  besides,  our  own.  Yet,  such  is  the  resort  of  visitants, 
chiefly  English,  that  the  villagers  considered  this  as  only  a 
day  of  ordinary  business. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  entered  the  church.  The  walk  of  this  small 
building  are  now  covered  with  mmiumental  tablets,  sacr^ 
to  the  memory,  not  of  Flemish  churchmen  or  devotees,  but 
of  British  soldiers.  The  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  sanctioning  these  erec- 
tions, i^  not  undeserving  of  praise.-*In  a  small  garden  behind 
a  cottage  in  the  village,  we  noticed  a  tombstone  which  had 
been  lately  erected  :  it  covers  the  relnains  of  Lieutenants 
Colonel  Stables,  who  **  fell  distinguished  by  his  saldienT 
blessings,  and  his  comrades^  tears.^  We  saw  likewise 
the  little  garden  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea*s  limb 
is  buried :  over  the  spot  is  planted  a  weeping  willow,  and  a 
pmnted  board  explains  in  French  the  purport  of  this  droop- 
ing emblem,— attractive  conceits,  which  have  doubtless 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  domestics  of  the  house :  we 
were  invited  to  enter  and  see  the  General^s  boot,  and  a 
rush-bottomed  chur,  which  was  stained  during  the  ampu- 
tation. 

Soon  after  sunset  we  regmned  the  gates  of  Brussels^ 
highly  gratified  with  our  day''s  excursion.  We  had  wit^ 
nessed  the  arena  on  which  the  most  momentous  and  dedsive 
battle  of  modem  times  was  decided,  and  on  which,in  the  pre- 
sence of  brave  friends  and  foes,  the  glory  of  Caledonia  was 
nobly  maintained  by  her  sons ;  and  we  felt  double  satisfac- 
tion from  being  well  assured,  that  our  countrymen  were 
here  held  in  high  estimation,  not  only  for  courage  and 
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constancy  in  the  field,  but  for  general  propriety  of  conduct 
when  in  quarters. 

Sept.  10.— This  being  the  market-day  (Wednesday),  Mr 
Macdonald  went  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the  supply  of 
culinary  vegetables.  He  found  it  very  copious.  In  the 
market-place  and  streets  adjoining,  there  were  nearly  5200 
carts  or  small  waggons ;  and  the  v^etables  were  stowed, 
not  only  in  the  body  of  the  cart,  but  in  double  rows  of  bas- 
kets or  hampers,  slung  below.  The  bottoms  of  these  bas- 
kets were  not  six  inches  clear  of  the  ground,— -a  circum- 
stance frcHn  which  may  be  inferred  the  goodness  and  level- 
ness  of  the  roads  around  Brussels.  The  articles  in  gene- 
ral were  of  good  quality ;  and  Mr  Macdonald  brought 
home  specimens  of  some  of  the  best,  that  we  might  examine 
them  more  at  leisure. 

BrusseU*  Sprouis. 

Being  now  on  the  spot  where  this  culinary  vegetable  is 
conadered  to  have  originated, — where  it  has  been  cultiva- 
ted and  has  remidned  genuine  for  more  than  four  centu-  ' 
ries,— and  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  give  such  information  as  we  could 
collect  regarding  it. 

It  IS  an  acddental  variety  of  the  Brassica  oleracea,  dis- 
tinguished by  numerous  small  crowns,  rosettes  or  sprouts, 
appearing  in  the  axillae  of  the. principal  stem-leaves,  and 
soon  causing  these  to  drop  off.  The  sprouts  much  re- 
semble Savoy  cabbages  in  miniature,  and  they  are  very 
tender  and  delicious  when  boiled.  The  mode  of  culture 
is  nearly  that  applied  to  the  cabbage-tribe  in  general. 

In  Britain,  the  seed  is  sown  in  April,  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted  in  June ;  the  plants  are  earthed  up  in  Sep- 
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temberi  and  the  crowns  are  ready  for  use  in  October  and 
November.  They  continue  good  throughout  the  winter, 
unless  the  weather  prove  uncommonly  boisterous  and  se- 
vere. Like  German  or  curled  greens,  they  are  generally 
accounted  more  tender  after  having  tasted  the  frost.  Early 
in  the  spring,  they  arc  found  very  apt  to  run  to  flower. 

Here  ai  Brussels,  the  market  is  supplied  with  them  du- 
liog  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  We  were  at  first  rather 
surprised  to  find  them  already  on  the  stalls  (8th  Septem- 
ber) ;  .but  we  now  learn  that  they  had  even  appeared  so  ear- 
ly as  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  are  told  that  the  sup 
ply  will  continue  uninterrupted  till  the  end  of  next  April. 
This  prolongation  of  the  season  of.  Brussels  sprouts,  is  ac- 
complished partly  by  successive  sowings,  and  partly  by  the 
way  in  which  the  plants  are  treated.  The  first  sowing  is 
made  early  in  spring,  under  glass ;  and  other  sowings  fol- 
low at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  till  near  midsummer. 
The  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  rows,  sometimes  in  large 
beds,  and  frequently  between  the  lines  of  haricots,  peas,  or 
potatoes.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  pinch  off  the  tops  of 
the  plants  a  fortnight  before  the  gathering  of  the  rosettes 
is  begun.  This  operation  of  pinching  off  the  tops,  we 
very  commonly  perform  on.  garden-beans,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  fruitfulness ;  and  with  Brussels  sprouts,-  it  is  done 
with  the  view  of  directing  the  en^gies  of  the  plant  to  the 
prpduction  of  lateral  shoots.  When  the  tops  are  left,  they 
ore  used. as  greens  in  the  early  spring:  they  resemble  tur- 
nipJeaves  in  taste,  hmring  a  good  deal  of  the  peculiar  Qar 
vour  which,  distinguishes  the  Cniciferae,  while  the  sprouts 
fire  nemarki^bly  bland.  Only  a  few  crowns  are  taken  from 
each  plaiit  at  a  gathering ;  the  plant  itself  being  thus  left 
nearly  uninjured.  In  this  way  it  pushes  out  new  rosettes 
in  place  of  those  removed.     With  us  at  home  the  plant  is 
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;gener8iUy  drawn  entire  from  the  graund)>aDd  in  l[hat  state 
sent  to  niarkel,«-^  wagtefol  practice  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
rdiaquiahed.  The  tendency  to  run  to  flower  in  the  spring  is 
restrained  by  lifting  the  planto,  and  kyiag  them  dantwide 
in  the  eairtb^  in  anorth  border  or  a  shady  phoe,  as  is  often 
practiaBd  with  cauliflower. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  now  cultivated  in  cdl  our  first-rate 
private  gacdensin  Sootland ;  but  diey  are  still  little  known 
in  the  Edhibwgh  green^n^ket,— «an  omission  which,  we 
hope>  willaoon  be  supfdied  byour  enterprising  sale-gardeners. 
The  Hortioultural  Society  has  for  several  years  awarded 
premiums,  in  the  month  of  December,  for  the  best  qieoi- 
msm  then  produced ;  and  sprouts  of  excellent  quality  have 
someUmes  been  brought  forward.  We  may  remark,  that 
very  small  and  compact  crowns  are  held  in  the  hi^iest  es- 
teem at  Brussels ;  they  are  never  more  than  an  inch  across, 
and  frequently  mere  buttons ;  large  crowns  would  be  ut» 
terly  rgected  *. 

Dfsc  cPAremberg's  Town^Garden, 

Having  been  favoured  with  a  letterof  introduction  through 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (then  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society),  we  made  a  forenoon  call  at  the  resi^ 
dence  of  the  Due  d^Aremberg.  Unluckily  for  us,  the 
Duke  was  at  this  time  gone  to  Louvain,  near  to  whidh  he 
has  laige  estates,  and  which  was  now  (as  already  noticed) 
the  seat  of  a  great  fair.     This  interesting  nobleman,  it  is 


*  A  vcvy  compact  and  exisdlent  mb-variety  is  cultivated  by  Waltsii 
1>I0E80»>  £«q.  of  Bcdbraes,  near  Bdinborgh.  By  employing  ooly  the  moat 
genuine  xpecbnens  for  the  production  of  seed,  and  by  keeping  these  for  apart 
from  similar  cruciform  plants,  the  eharacUr  has,  for  several  years  past,  beon 
preserved  inviolate. 
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generally  kDown,  lost  his  sight  while  yet  a  young  man, 
owing  to  the  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  while  both  were  keenly  engaged 
in  hunting.  This  deplorable  calamity,  we  understand,  has 
been  borne  ivith  heroic  fortitude  by  the  sufferer,  who  even 
found  it  necessary  to  offer  consolation  to  the  innocent  au- 
thor of  the  misfortune.  In  the  madness  of  the  revolution- 
ary period,  some  of  the  Duke^s  estates  were  pillaged ;  but 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  personally  respected,  and  al- 
lowed, not  only  to  remain  unmolested,  but  to  retain  consi- 
derable riches  and  influence.  The  ducal  hotel  at  Brus- 
sels is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  splendid  in  the  city,  and 
Is  tlierefore  commonly  visited  by  strangers.  After  walk- 
ing through  it,  we  took  this  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
garden,  which  is  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  hotel. 
Owing  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground  in  this  part  of  Brus- 
sels, a  great  portion  of  the  garden  is  as  high  as  the  princi- 
pal floor  of  the  house.  From  the  state  apartments,  one 
walks  immediately  out  to  a  neat  lawn  on  the  same  level 
On  this  lawn  grows  a  sumach-tree,  of  considerable  age, 
and  of  great  £dze,  being  near  forty  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The 
fine  pictures  in  the  Duke^s  possession  have,  we  believe,  o£- 
ten  been  described,  particularly  a  horse  and  his  rider  by 
Vandyke ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  of  its  having  been  moi- 
tioned,  that  the  collection  of  orange-trees,  at  this  season  ar- 
ranged on  the  back  lawn,  is  superb.  An  ungrafted  tree 
formed  the  most  handsome  specimen  of  the  orange-tribe 
we  had  yet  seen,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  size  and  dis- 
play of  the  head.  The  gardener  mentioned,  that  it  was 
nearly  400  years  old,  having,  at  that  distance  of  time,  been 
a  present  from  an  Infanta  of  Spain  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
Duke. 
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A  lime-tree  of  very  venerable  aspect  bespealu  the  anti- 
quity of  the  place.  The  head  of  the  tree  is  formed  by  three 
vast  branches,  all  standhig  upright,  and  of  course  very 
close  to  each  other.  Each  of  these  branches  is  about  forty- 
five  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  lime- 
tree.  The  whole  hei^t  of  the  tree  is  somewhat  miNre  than 
seventy  feet ;  and,  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  main 
trunk  measures  nine  feet  in  circumfei^ence.  Near  the  base 
are  two  protuberant  rings  of  bark,  from  each  of  which  nu- 
merous twigs  or  small  branches  have  sprung;  but  a  very 
large  hcJe  in  this  part  of  the  trunk  marks  the  progress  of 
decay. 

In  the  open  border  in  the  garden,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  several  plants  of  the  Tree  thOTO-apple 
(Datura  arborea),  a  native  of  Peru,  and  generally  treated 
as  a  stove-plant  in  Britain,  Two  of  these  were  at  this  time 
covered  with  their  magnificently  large  and  strongly  odorous 
flowers.  We  measured  several  of  the  flowers,  each  of 
which  was  a  foot  in  length.  On  inquiry,  however,  we 
learned,  that  these  daturas  are  kept  in  the  orangery  during 
winter,  and  are  planted  out  in  the  parterres  at  the  ap- 
proach of  summer.  A  similar  mode  might,  perhaps,  be 
adopted  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England. 

We  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  very  large  sort  of 
hoe  used  for  cleaning  the  graveL-walks  in  the  Duke^s  gar- 
den. It  is  worked  by  two  men,  and  is  furnished  with 
wheels,  which  greatly  facilitate  its  movements:  one  man 
pulls  forward,  while  the  other  regulates  the  hoe,  according 
to  the  nature  or  abundance  of  the  weeds  to  be  extirpated. 
The  despatch  thus  afforded  is  great ;  two  men  being  able, 
effectually,  and  without  interfering  with  the  other  garden 
operations,  to  do  the  work  which  formerly  occupied  six 
men,  to  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  gar- 
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den  for  the  time.  It  is  best  suited  to  the  cleaning  of  Kght 
sandy  walks,  but  a  similar  imjrfement  might  in  many  {daoes, 
where  there  are  extenmye  graTel-walks,  be  advantageously 
empk>yed  with  us. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr  Gullet*  to  whom 
we  were  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  showed 
us  his  own  little  garden,  which  is  a  very  nice  spot,  conai- 
dering  that  it  is  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  great  town ;  and 
he  then  conducted  us  to  the  gapd^  of  Mr  Danoot,  a  dia- 
tinguished  banker,  and  a  keen  amateur  gardener.  On  our 
#ay  thither,  we  passed  through  several  by-lanes,  in  which, 
at  the  door  of  every  house,  several  females  wa%  seated  on 
stools,  busy  at  the  knitting  of  lace,  for  which  this  city  has 
long  been  celebrated.  The  rapidity  of  their  manipulations 
exdted  oiur.admiration. 

if.  Danoof^  Gardgn 

is  elevated,  and  commaiids  a  view  of  a  great  part  of  Brus- 
sels, including  the  Church  of  St  Gudule,  and  the  tower  of 
the  Town-Hall,  the  two  finest  Gothic  structures  of  the 
place.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruit-trees  and  of  ornamental  plants ;  the  former, 
indeed,  are  too  much  crowded  together,  as  often  ha{^ns 
in  the  gardens  of  amateurs.  The  west  waU  is  only  about 
ten  feet  high ;  yet  fruit-trees,  particularly  pears  and  peach- 
es, are  planted  at  the  distance  of  only  five  or  six  feet 
from  each  other ;'  the  peaches  are  trained  to  the  wall  in  the 
fan  mode,  and  the  pears  partly  in  that  ^ay,  and  partly  in 
the  horizontal  style,  but  both  much  stinted  for  locHn:  At 
the  same  titne,  the  border  in  front  of  these  is  used  as  a  nur* 
sery  for  dwarfing-stocks,  than  which  scarce  any  crop  could 
be  more  exhausting. 
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Having  inquired  of  the  gardener,  which  peais  he  oonsi'- 
dered  the  best  in  the  'garden,  he,  without  hentation,  an- 
swered, <^  The  St  Germain,  the  Colmar,  and  the  Grande 
Bretagne.^  The  first  two  we  knew  well :  the  Grande  Bre- 
tagne  we  deared  to  see,  and  soon  recognised  as  our  old 
acquaintance  the  Grey  Achan,  which  was  here  honour- 
ed with  a  west  wall,  side  by  side  with  the  Chaumon- 
tel,  and  in  a  garden  where  this  last  pear  likewise  ii|^ 
peared  as  a  standard-tree.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of 
undervaluing,  in  any  case,  the  horticultural  productions  of 
our  own  country.  While  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  Cale- 
basse,  the  Yut,  the  Cheneau,  or  the  Passe-Colmar,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Muirfowl-egg,  the  Warden,  the  Ballencrief, 
the  PoUockshaws,  and  others.  One  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  our  projected  Horticultural  Garden  would  be  the 
forming  a  collection  of  the  best  Scottish  pear-trees,  and 
comparing  their  fruit  with  others ;  thus  at  once  ascertaining 
their  synonyms,  and  their  relative  value. 

Mr  Hay  having  remarked,  that  all  the  peach-*trees  were 
here  small  and  young,  and  that,  we  had  not,  nnce  our  ar- 
rival on  the  Continent,  seen  a  single  peach-tree  of  any  con- 
siderable age,  Mr  Gillet  mc9\tioned,.  that  at  j^russels  these 
trees  seldom  endure,, in  ^  bearing  state,  for  m<»re  than  se- 
ven or  eight  years.  We  had  hitherto  ascribed  this  early 
decay  to  the. extreme  lightness  of.  the  soil  in  the  flat  sandy 
provipoes  through  which  we.had  passed.  But  here  the  soil 
is  different :.  and  we  suspect,  that  this  rapid  tendency  to 
.infertility  must  be  owing,Jn  no  slight  degree^  to  an  incor- 
rect mode  of  pruning  being  followed.  It  is  only  by  the  ju- 
dicious exiprciseof  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  discriminating 
gardencTi  that  a  succession  of  having  twigs  can  be  elicited 
on  the  peach-tree,  or  on  other  trees  .that  produce  their  fruit 
on  the  wood  of  the  immediately  preceding  year. 
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AnotU^  wall  was  covered  with  vines,  particularly  the  va-  , 
riety  called  Fontainebleau.     The  grapes  were  not  yet  ripe, 
but  made  such  an  approach  to  the  state  of  maturity  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  attaining  it 

There  is  a  glazed  house  for  forcing  grapes,  and  which 
Gontuns  various  sorts  of  vines ;  but  all  the  fruit  was,  of 
course,  past  This  vinery  is  between  fifty  and  ^xty  feet 
long,  and  is  heated  by  means  both  of  an  ordinary  brick 
ilue,  and  of  earthen-ware  pipes.  The  brick-flue  passes 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  ndsed  a  little  above  the  floor. 
The  earthen^ware  fnpes  are  not  conducted  nearly  on  the 
same  level,  as  is  customary,  but  are  led  along  a  plank  raised 
almost  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  this  kind  of  support  ha- 
ving the  preference,  on  account  of  its  being  a  bad  conduct- 
or of  heat  The  motive  for  the  elevation  of  these  pipes  we 
could  not  discover ;  it  being  evident,  that  there  is  naturaUy 
a  tendency  in  the  heated  air  to  ascend  and  to  accumulate  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  without  being  led  thither.  The  furnace 
is  placed  inside  the  house,  and  iron-pipes  lead  from  it  to  those 
which  are  of  earthen-ware.  These  earthen-ware  ppes  mudi 
resemble  the  con-flues  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  (vol.  i.  p.  65.),  excepting  that 
they  are  a  good  deal  smaller  in  caliber.  Tubes  of  c^men- 
sions  so  confined,  indeed,  could  only  be  successfully  em- 
ployed where  wood  is  the  principal  fuel ;  they  would  not 
answer  well,  where  coal  is  much  used,  which  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  soot.  The  vines  are  planted  without,  and  are 
managed  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  described  at  Vroey- 
lande  (suprij  p.  6SL)  Sets  of  branches  were  now  strag- 
gling on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house :  these  az«  to  be 
forced  next  season ;  and  those  branches  which  have  borne 
fruit  this  year,  will  then  be  excluded.  The  objections  for- 
merly stated,  likewise  occur  here ;— >that  there  seems  to  be 
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a  deficiency  of  good  bearing  wood,  the  shoots,  erai  in  this 
fine  climate,  requiring  some  d^^ree  of  artifidm  shdter, 
especially  to  bring  them  to  a  state  fit  for  being  forced  ear- 
ly in  the  following  summer.  Here,  and  in  most  of  the 
grape-houses  which  we  have  seen,  the  vine»shoots  are  train- 
ed too  dose  to  the  inade  of  the  glass,  so  that  the  leaves  are 
burnt  and  shrivelled.  In  this  forcing-house,  as  4s  usual, 
the  front  of  the  roof  extends  over  the  sloping  glass,  till  i( 
reaches  the  perpendicular  of  the  parapet.  Mr  Gillet  had 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  this  sort  of  structure  is  to  hetp 
to  save  the  glass  from  the  heavy  falls  of  hail,  which  fre- 
quently accompany  thunder-storms,    x 

Just  as  he  had  made  this  observation,  we  perceived  me- 
nacing  thunder-douds  approaching :  the  gardener  hasten- 
ed to  secure  his  glazed  frames ;  Mr  Gillet  took  his  leave ; 
and  before  we  could  get  home,  the  whole  horizon  was  over- 
cast ;  lightning  flashed  incessantly ;  the  streets  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  swept  of  the  inhabitants,  the  shc^Mloors 
were  sliut,  and  we  could  scarcely  find  a  person  of  whom  to 
inquire  the  way.— The  day  has  been  altogether  sultry ; 
and  at  10  o^doek  p.  m.  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
still  remains  at  78^  Fahr. 

Prqfeawr  Van  Mons.'^New  Pears. 

Sept.  11.— M.  Van  Mons  is  well  known  as  a  chemist, 
and  he  has  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  in 
horticulture,  particularly  in  raising  new  varieties  of  fruits 
from  the  seed.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Government,  he  has  been  appointed  to  a  prdTeflsorship  in 
the  University  of  Louvain.  At  this  time,  however,  he  still 
had  his  prindpal  residence  at  Brussels;  and  to-day  when 
we  called  at  his  laboratory,  we  found  him  busied  in  some 
pharmaceutical  operations.     He  received  us  very  kindly ; 
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passed  a  enlogium  on  Edinburgh  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
was  particularly  warm  in  the  praises  of  Dr  John  Murray, 
both  as  an  analyst  and  as^an  expounder  of  the  theoretical 
doctrines  of  chemistry.  He  was  much  pleased^  therefore, 
to  find,  that  we  were  intimately  acquainted  ^th  this  dis- 
tinguished  chemist*,  and  that  one  of  us  had  tsven  been  his 
schoolfellow. 

He  mentioned,  that  horticulture  had  been  the  favourite 
employment  of  his  hou^  of  relaxation  for' fourteen  years 
past,  and  that  he  had,  during  that  period,  raised  sevdnd 
hundreds  of  new  pears,  beffldes  a  good  many  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  and  peaches,-^all  possessed  of  quiditi^s  so  good  or 
so  promiring,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  preserve  the  varie- 
ties. -  Of  new  seedling  varieties  of  good  pears,  raised  chiefly 
by  himself  and  by  M.  DuauESN^  of  Mbns,  he  con^ders 
his  present  collection  as  extending  to  about  800!  This 
number  so  greatly  startled  us,  that  at  first  wci  imagined  he 
meant  that  he  possessed  800  specimens,  or  young  plants,  of 
the  new  kinds  deemed  worthy  of  being  propagated  by  graft- 
ing. These  new  kinds,  we  supposed,  might  perhaps  amount 
to  two  or  three  dozen.  But  on  pnttmg  the  question  dis- 
tinctly, we  found  his  meaning  to  be,  that  about  800  out  of 
perhaps  as  many  thousands  of  the  new  varieties  raised  by 
him  and  others  from  the  seed,  have  proved  worthy  of  pre^ 
servaticm. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruit  of  a  few  of 
these  new  pears ;  and,  making  allowance  for  their  being  late 
pears,  and  consequently  not  exactly  in  season,  they  seemed 
to  us  excellent,  superior  indeed  to  any  we  had  seen  on  the 
Continent,  scarcely  excepting  the  Poire  Madame  and  the 
Jut.     The  former  of  these,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  a  summer 


*  Dr  Muzzay  hu  siiice  died ;  in  June  1820. 
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or  early  autumn  pear,  and  the  latter  may  be  eaten  directly 
from  the  tree :  we  had  therefore  met  with  both  of  these  in 
perfection.  The  new  pears,  however,  ought  not  to  have  been 
eaten. for  a  month,  at  least,  to  omne.  We  admitted,  there- 
fore,  the  justness  of  a  remark  of  M.  Van  Mons,  that  we  had 
tasted  them  to  disadvantage.  When  we  had  expressed  our 
approbation,  qualified  in  this  way,  he  signified  to  us  hisbe^ 
lief  that  very  many  of  the  new  pears  were  equal  in  quality 
to  those  we  had  tried,  and  not  a  few  superior.  He  particu- 
larly praised  the  Napoleon,  the  Marie-Louise,  and  the  Beur- 
r^  d'^hiver  de  Mons,  raised  by  M.  Duquesne ;  and  the  Bosc, 
the  ThcHiin,  the  Duquesne, the  Diel,  theCoIoma,  theKnij^t, 
and  the  Salisbury,  raised  by  himself.  He  mentioned  lUie- 
wise  the  Sabine  (named  in  honour  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London)  as  a  fine  new  kind ;  and 
told  us  that  he  had  given  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  des* 
sert  pear  the  name  of  Sinclair,  in  honour  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish agricultural  improver  *.  He  hinted  his  intention  to 
publish  a  Carpohgie  (or  rather  Pomokgie),  in  two  vo- 
lumes  octavo;  but  the  numerous  and  various  duties  of  his 
new  professorship  at  Louvain  will  probably  occupy  him 
exelufflvely  for  some  years.  Although  the  session  is  short, 
continuing  little  more  than  two  months,  yet  both  teachers 
and  students  are  kept  exceedingly  busy :  during  the  last 
session,  M.  Van  Mons  told  us,  he  commonly  lectuiied  five 
or  six  hours  a^day,  and  the  subjects  were  not  only 


*  It  is  Mazoely  nunnry  peiliape  to  mention,  thtt  the  Kwigtd  pen  le  •» 
denmnlwrtifd  •>  •  mark  of  leepect  to  the  dbtii^Mied  Pttrident  of  the  Lou- 
don  Horticaltiina  Sodetj;  and  the  SaUaim^,  in  honour  of  the  hoCanist  of 
that  name.  The  Did  oddnmtes  a  voiiiniinoas  Geiman  wxiter  on  a[iplea 
and  pean.  The  Bo§e  ia  named  after  the  director  of  the  Royal  KnrMiies  at 
the  Luxemboug ;  and  the  CUomoy  after  a  hoTaniral  cultivator  at  Bfallnei,. 
whoae  collection  excels  in  succulent  plants* 
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tiry,  but  medicine,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  still  other 
•  branches  of  knowledge. 

Highly  interested  by  his  lively  conversation,  we  very 
'  re^y  <A»ep(ed  anurvitadon  to  meet  him  at  his  nursefy. 
garden  in  the  afternoon. 

It  having  been  recommended  to  us,  to  visit  the  garden 
of  M.  Piers,  a  retired  merchant  of  Ghent,  who  had  form* 
ed  a  fine  villa  after  the  English  style  near  Lacken,  where 
he  is  extremely  successful  in  cultivating  Magnolias,  we 
made  inquiry  at  some  of  his  acquaintances^  and  were  in- 
formed, that  we  had  only  to  send  in  our  names,  with  notice 
of  our  object,  in  order  to  our  being  well  recdved.     We 
accordingly  took  a  fiacre,  and  drove  to  the  gate ;  but  were 
refused  admission.     On  requesting  that  a  card  from  us 
should  be  presented  to  M .  Piers,  we  were  told,  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  that  he  was  not  a&home.     Our  driver,  a  young 
and  spirited  Flemidi  lad,  could  not,  unfortunately,  contain 
himself:  **  Sacre  nom !"" — he  exclaimed,  with  much  of  the 
naivet^  of  an  Irish  post-boy,— <^  Ne  Tai-je  pas  vu,  cette 
instant,  passant  ici  devant  les  serres,— de  mes  propres 
yeux?-— Sacre  !^     The  door  was  instantly  slammed.     We 
had  met  with  notliing  like  this  on  the  Continent;  and 
even  making  allowance  for  the  irritating  nature  of  the  un- 
lucky remark  of  our  indignant  cocher,  we 'could  not  help 
contrasting  our  reception  at  the  door  of  the  Ghent  merchant 
with  that  which  we  had  experienced  at  the  portal  of  his 
next  nrighbour  and  sovereign. 

Gallery  qfPainttngs,  and  Museum. 

Thus  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavour  to  see  the  garden 
of  M.  Piers,  we  returned  to  Brussels,  and  repaired  to  the 
Gallery  of  Paintings ;  the  extent  and  riches  of  which  sur- 
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pi^d  t)ur  expectiitibns.     Many  ik  piece  of  Teniers  and 
Ostade  did  ivie  hastily  pass ;— -and  conmnsseurs  may  excuse 
Uiis;  for  we  would  probably  havetif^  them-bttuin^eit' 
turn,  had  they  been  of  oar  party,  when  opportunities  offer- 
■  ed  for  contemplating  fruit-trees  or  crops,  of  pot-herbs.    It 
was  easy  to  distinguish  four  large  works  of  Rubms,  which 
liad  latiely  been  reetored  from  the  LouVre.    Several  young 
l^lemukh  aitisU  ivefe  now  busy  odpying  partictdai*  heads 
and  figures  froln  these:     Paintings  it  may  be  tismarked^ 
meets  at  this  lime  i^ith  grtat  eiioouragement  in  Brussds. 
Mr  Paelinck  has  acquired  oelelxity  fat  historical  pieces, 
and  for  full  length  poHraits.     The  taste  for  altar-pieoea 
for  the  churches  create  ill  t'landersj  a  dendand,  unknown 
to  Scbtland,  fbr  essays  in  the  highest  department  of  the  art. 
M.  De  Ro^  is  regarded  as  excelling  most  othet  modern 
painters  in  the  delineation  of  aiiimals.     So  Numerous  was 
the  English  company  in  the  room,  that  it  reminded  us  of 
the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  or  rather  of  the  more 
Select  morning  assemblage  to  view  the  pictures  in  the  Cleve- 
land Gallefry. 

The  Mummy  so  far  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  obser- 
ving, is  not  very  remarkable  for  exbellence  in  any  particular 
depalrtmeht.  The  minerals  ar6  dispose  in  a  ^ries  of  small 
glkzed  cases,  each  case  hafving  four  sloping  shelves,  very 
well  calculated  t6  diiplay  the  substances,  and  their  name, 
which  is  always  attached.  The  specimens  are  small,'  and 
only  for  a  sbo^-case.  Of  some  of  the  minerals,  we  under- 
stood, there  are  larger  and  better  ex^plesih  drawers  be-  - 
low.  We  ^a^  inariy  petrifaction^,  of  vegetable  itapres- 
mnsy  in  pieces  of  the  tfate-claiy  which  covefs  the  coal  in 
t&is  country :  they  grektiy  resemble  those  found  in  Scot^ 
land,*— flattened  reeds,  galiums,  small  ferns,  and  th^  stem' 
6f  sntne  alrboreseent  fern'  or  of  some  extinct  species  6f  ftr-T 
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tree.  A  few  weeks  ago  only,- a  curious  specimen  was  pro- 
cured :  it  consists  of  the  petrified  remains,  or  rather  the  oaat 
of  an  animal,  allied  to  the  fosal  ichthyosaurus  ol  England. 
It  was  found,  upon  breaking  a  very  large  bowlder  of  grey 
compact  limestone,  detached  masses  of  which,  more  or  less 
water-worn,  are  often  met  with  in  the  sand-bills  near  Brussek. 
Tl^e  interior  of  a  ball  of  flint  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liege,  jwesented  the  remains,  or  at  least  the  cast,  of  an  ani- 
mal like  a  small  nereis,  with  the  impression  of  every  joint 
as  exact  as  if  the  figure  had  been  cut  by  a  seal-engrave. 
The  collection  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning.  The  stu£Ped  skin  of  the  horse  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Alberts,  who  governed  the  Low  Countries  in  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,  is  still  t>re8erved  here :  it  was  shot  under 
him  in  the  field,  and  the  holes  made  in  the  thorax  by  two 
musket  bullets,  are  still  very  evident.  In  another  rocHn, 
we  saw  the  model  of  the  hydraulic  eng^e  which  supplies 
the  fountains  of  Brussels,  and  which  raises  198  tons  of 
water  per  minute  from  the  Senne,  to  such  a  haght  as  to 
supply  the  whole  dty.  The  Steenporte  Fountain  is  the 
finest  and  loftiest,  the  water  falling  from  baan  to  basin  sue 
cessively,  till  it  reaches  dstems  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
street  But  the  most  noted  fountain  is  the  Manmkin  or 
fMT  mingena  by  Duquesnoy,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  delicacy  of  the  conceit,  is  certainly  a  good 
piece  of  sculpture. 

Van  Mons*s  SeedKng  FruU4re€  Garden. 

Accompanied  by  Mr  Gillet  (whose  attentions  were  un- 
remittiiig),  we  set  ofi^  at  the  appcnnted  hour,  for  the  garden 
and  nurseries  of  M.  Van  Mons.  Over  the  door  we  fiMud 
inscribed  Pqnniere  de  la  FidditS.  Before  the  proprietor 
j<wed  us,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  garden 
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generally^  tbe  state  of  the  young  trees,  the  soil,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  nursery  is  conducted^ 
ft  forms  altogether  an  uncommon  and  interesting  scene  to 
die  horticultunst.  Many  of  the  fruit-trees  are  evidently 
new  varieties^  both  the  foliage  and  bark  being  tmknown  to  the 
practised  eyes  of  Messrs  Hay  and  Macdonald.  In  many 
cases,  the  trees  have  been  cut  in,  and  trained  to  the  pyra- 
midal shape ;  but  being  much  crowded  together^  and  ha^ 
ving  made  strong  shoots,  they  have,  even  where  untouch- 
ed by  the  knife,  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  assume 
the  pyramidal  form.  A  few  of  the  trees  were  affected  with 
canker,  but  many  were  quite  clean  and  vigorous.  The 
walks  through  the  garden  are  mere  foot'-paths )  the  surface 
of  the  ground  between  .the  trees  was  at  this  time  almost 
matted  with  weeds ;  and  the  whole  place  seems  to  be  care- 
lessly kept,  only  a  simple  Flemish  lad  being  employed  as 
gardener.  The  soil  is  lights  yet  rich)  and,  tipon  the  wbolci 
extremely  favoutable«  The  situation  is  perfectly  shelter- 
ed ;  and  young  trees,-— without  the  risk  of  wind-waving^ 
or  being  nipped  by  easterly  hoars  or  nocturnal  frosts,  but 
enjoying  an  uninterrupted  summer  of  ^x  months,  resem-< 
bling  the  climate  of  a  Scottish  green-house,*^must  here 
advance  in  growth,  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  almost  in-> 
concavable  to  those  whose  experience  is  limited  to  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh^ 

M.  Van  Mona  having  arrived,  we  examitied  the  ooUeo 
tion  in  his  presence,  and  heard  his  explanations  and  re-= 
marks.  Although  we  were  prepared  for  something  extra- 
ordinary, still  our  surprize  was  great,  when  we  were  told^ 
that  only  seven  years  had  passed  since  this  garden  was  ori- 
ginally formed,  and  that  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  trees 
were  only  between  five  and  six  years  old.  Many  of  the 
new  pear-trees  are  un'grafted,  or  remain  on  their  own  bot^ 
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toms;  the  more  vigorous  of  these  are  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  or  even  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  yet  they  have 
sprung  from  seed  sown  in  1812  or  1818.  We  measured 
the  largest  ungrafted  tree  raised  from  the  sowing  made  ki 
spring  181S ;  it  was  fully  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  the 
stem,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  soil,  was  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  circumference*.  Many  of  the  pear-trees 
were  now  in  fruit.  The  pears  were  of  good  aze  and  ap- 
pearance, especially  considering  that  the  trees  were  stand- 
ards, and  placed  close  together.  T)ie  crowded  state  of  the 
trees  has  been  already  noticed ;  even  the  larger  are  often 
not  more  than  four  feet  apart,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
haj^ns,  that  very  small  trees  are  placed  between  these, 
filling  up  every  interstice.  This  must  be  very  prejudicial, 
not  only  in  robbing  the  soil,  but  in  depriving  the  principal 
trees  of  the  little  room  and  air  which  they  would  otherwise 
enjoy.  Those  which  are  free  from  these  subsidiary  plants, 
form  much  finer  trees. 

The  experience  of  Mr  Van  Mons  confirms  what,  has 
been  observed  by  British  horticulturists,-— that  the  fruit 
produced,  by  a  seedling  tree  in  the  first  year  of  bearing,  af- 
fords by  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  its  future  merit. ,  If  a 
pear  or  an  apple  possess  promising  qualities,  a  white  and 
heavy  pulp,  with  juice  o{  rather  pungent  acidity,  it  may  be 
expected,  in  the  seocmd,  third  and  subsequent  years,  greatly 


*  In  the  autunn  of  1817,  Mom  ThonuM  wad  Robert  McKen  of  Tro- 
quliair  aent  to  the  Htorticiiltiml  Society  Bpedxneni  of  the  fruit  of  a  aeedling 
pear-tree,  raised  from  pips  sown  in  1810.  This  was  the  first  season  of  fruit 
being  produced,  yet  it  was  of  a  large  tift,  nearly  equal  in  that  respect  to  the 
Spngne,  or  the  Chawnontelle.  If,  m  the  oompantively  bleak:  and  stomy 
cUmate  of  Scotland,  a  pear-tree.  In  the  severith  year  from  the  seed,  can  yield 
inch  fruit,  we  need  the  less  to  wonder  at  Mr  Van  Mons's  success  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years  at  Brussels,  where  the  climate  is  so  much  more 
gttial. 
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to  improve,  in  size  and  flavour  ;  particularly  if  die  buds, 
leaves,  hark  and  wood,  possess  the  characteristics  of  appro- 
ved bearing  trees.  Mr  Van  Mons  added  a  remark,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  horticultural  writings, 
—That  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  we 
may  expect  with  much  greater  probability  to  obtain  other 
new  kinds  of  good  quality,  dian  by  employing  the  seeds 
even  of  the  best  old  estabhshed  sorts.  Thus,  if  he  wished 
to  raise  still  more  new  pears,  he  would  sow  the  kernels  of 
the  Sinclair^  the  Marie  Louise,  or  the  Die],  in  preference 
to  dioee  of  the  Chaumontelle,  the  Cohnar,  or  the  St  Ger- 
main. He  fikewise  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  kernels 
of  old  varieties  were  to  be  sown^  it  would  be  better  to  em- 
ploy those  from  tyther  countries,  similar  in  cliniate ;  to  sqw, 
for  example,  the  seeds  of  English  and  of  American  apples 
in  Brabant,  or  those  of  the  north  of  Germany  in  Scotland, 
and  vice  versA,  He  mentioned,  that  he  seldom  fail^  in 
procuring  valuable  apples  from  the  seed ;  for,  those  which 
were  not  adapted  to  the  garden  as  dessert  fruit,  yrere  pro- 
bably suited  for  the  orchard,  and  fit  for  baking  or  cyder- 
making.  With  pears  the  case  was  different ;  many  pro- 
ving  so  bad,  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  purpose.  He  has  chief- 
ly applied  himself  to  the  more  difficult  department ;  for  he 
has  many  more  new  pears  than  apples.  We  saw  several 
beds  of  young  seedling  pear-trees,  only  in  the  second  ye^r 
from  the  pip,  but  all  possessing  promising  characters. 

Besides  numerous  seedling  trees  on  their  own  roots,  Mr 
Van  Mons  has  many  n^w  kinds  grafted  on  older  stocks. 
Whenever  a  seedling  indicated,  by  the  blunt  shape,*  thick- 
ness an'd  woolliness  of  its  leaves,  or  by  the  softness  of  its  bark 
and  fulness  of  its  buds,  the  promise  of  iiiture  good  quali- 
ties  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  a  graft  was  taken  from  it,  and 
placed  on  a  well-established  stock :   the  value  of  its  fruit 
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was  thus  much  sooner  ascertained.  These  make  compara- 
tively  dwarfish  trees,  when  viewed  beside  those  that  are 
qngrafted. 

In  a  few  cases,  we  perceived,  what  had  not  escaped  Mr 
Van  Mons,  that  where  the  new  seedling  kinds  had  been 
grafted  on  branches  of  trees  of  welUknown  old  varieties, 
in  place  of  young  stocks,  the  engrafted  branches  were 
healthy  and  clean,  while  the  other  branches  of  the  same 
tree^  were  cankered  and  foul ;  facts  which  seem  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  Mr  Knight^s;  doctrine  as  to  the  linuted  dura- 
tion of  the  vigour  of  fniit-trees. 

We  here  saw  one  of  the  most  uncommon  efforts  in  the 
art  of  grafting,  that  of  inserting  an  entire  tree  on  the  stump 
(souchej  of  another.  A  neighbour  having,  in  the  spring 
season,  cut  down  an  apple-tree,  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  Mr  Van  Mons  considered  as  a  desirable  kind  and 
a  gogd  healthy  tree,  he  immediately  selected  a  stock  of  si^ 
milar  dimensions,  and,  cutting  it  over  near  the  ground, 
placed  on  it,  by  the  mode  of  peg-grafting,  the  foster-tree ;  ^ 
supported  the  tree  by  stakes ;  and  excluded  the  air  from 
the  place  of  junction,  by  plastering  it  with  clay,  and  after-^ 
wards  heaping  earth  around  it.  The  experiment  succeed* 
ed  perfectly ;  the  tree  becoming,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
summer,  nearly  as  vigorous  as  ever* 

Th^  garden  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  buildings  bc^ 
longing  to  some  kind  of  manufactory.  One  of  the  favou- 
rite new  varieties  of  pear-trees,  the  Diel,  is  here  trained 
against  the  wall :  it  has  borne,  for  several  years  past,  about 
^  hundred  fine  large  fruit  every  season ;  and  it  now  looka 
extremely  well.  While  we  were  admiring  this  tree,  some 
^rls,  with  their  work-baskets,  passed  through  the  garden  ; 
and  we  learned,  that  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  manu- 
factory actually  use  it  as  a  thoroughfare ;  yet  Mr  Van 
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Mods  aasured  us,  that  nether  his  fruit  nor  his  flowers  are 
ever  touched  by  the  passeng^^.  Frutt  is  here  no  great 
prize;  but  in  our  own  country,  we  fear,  a  garden  so  <dr- 
cumstanoed,  would  soon  be  destroyed,  from  the  dieer  love 
of  mischief; 

Mr  Van  Mons  attends  to  other  branches  of  horticulture 
besides  the  raising  of  fruit-trees.  He  shewed  us  a  ^w 
frame  adapted  to  receive  gtsss  covers,  from  which  three 
crops  of  celery  have  this  year  been  already  procured ;  and 
a  fourth  is  in  progress.  The  celery  however  is  small,  and 
scarcely  in  any  degree  blanched,  being  intended  only  for 
soups.— Nor  has  he  been  altogether  inattentive  to  the  ru- 
sing  of  ornamental  plants,  particularly  roses.  Of  these  he 
possesses  a  very  conaderable  variety ;  and  in  this  favour- 
able situation,  they  spring  up  so  readily,  that  he  enjoys 
every  advantage  for  prosecuting  their  culture.  He  point- 
'ed  out  to  us  some  seedling  rose-bushes,  many  of  them  with 
the  leading  shoots  nearly  a  foot  high,  which  had  sprung 
from  seeds  sown  in  March  last  (1817),  after  the  heps  had 
lain  in  his  repositories  for  more  than  a  dozen  of  years* 

Before  we  parted  with  this  enthusiastic  horticulturist, 
he  obligingly  and  readily  yielded  to  our  request  that  he 
would  send  some  cions  of  the  new  and  approved  varieties 
into  Scodand,  at  the  proper  seaaon  of  the  year  *, 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  messagerie,  and  having  found 
the  conductor  of  a  return  voiture  and  pair  for  Lisle, 
made  a  bargvn  with  him  to  take  us  thither  for  60  francs. 


*  According  to  promiae,  Mr  Van  Mons  sent  to  Edinburgh,  early  in 
April  1818,  a  very  consideralile  collection  of  cions  from  his  favourite  pear- 
trees,  including  those  the  fruit  of  which  we  had  tasted  and  approved,  and 
several  others  which  he  had  mentioned  to  us  as  yielding  fruit  of  still  supe- 
'  rior  quah'ly. 

The 
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stopping  ome  day  at  Enghein,  and  another  at  Toiimayy  if 
we  should  90  incline.  Having  reduced  this  engagement  to 
writing  (a  precautii^  lyhich  should  nevfar  be  omitted)  wc^ 

The  following  names  y^en  wintten  on  tallies  attwlied  to  tke  icspsctiM^ 
pear-tree  cioos. 


Drapio'  d*iU 

WuTzer  d*aatoinne 

Bouvier  d*atttoinne 

iiinden  d'aotomne 

^apoleon 

Marie  Louise 

Beaudelet 

Parmentier 

Van  Mona 

Darimont 

Incommunicable 

Capiaumont 

Belotte 

PaaseCoImar 

Duhamel 

Inconnue  Argenteau 

Inconnue  LUle 

• 

Canning  (vrai) 
Noir  chair 
Cramoisine 
Cadet  de  Vaux 
Bourdon  du  Boi 
Dor6  de  printema 
Marechal  d*hiver 


Parldaeps  d*hiver 

Bergamotte  Heems 

Avant-flenr 

Jfaminette 

Wurtemburg 

Bon  Chwtien  du  Rhin. 

Bon  Chretien  fondant 

Coloma  d'hiver 

Adan 

BeuiT^  royal 

Ma  fiUe 

Augustine 

Chomel 

Salisburi 

Sabine. 

NeiU 

Hardenpont  d*hiyer 

Ddices  d*Haidenport 

Hardenport  de  printema 

Baron  d'him 

Knight  d*Uver 

Decain  (Duqueane).  d*biver 

Haeghens  d'hiver 

Carels  d*hiver 


Bi«£agne  Colmar 

^  9a8aixi|S,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr  Van  Mons  havi|ig  named  one 
of  his  M^  ]^o4ttction8  of  a  foiofer.  year  after  the  Seareta:!^  of  the  London. 
Horticultural  Society,  had  probably  thought  himsdf  called  upon  to  do  the 
same  honour  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
"  M.  Neill  me  parionnera,"  he  write»»  ^<  d'avoir  inscrit  de  son  nam  nn^ 
I^oire  nouvdle  que  j*ai  obteira  cette  ann^c*^  (1817,  when  the  deputation  vi- 
sited  Brussels),  '^  et  qui  eat  une  des  meillcures  que  mes  recherches  m*ayent 
jamais  offbrtes.** 

Besides 
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let,  and  prooeededl 
departure. 


IMta  Hhe  paan,  Mr  Van  Moos  mat  dam  of  mem  thn  tUitj  kindi 
(fapfinj^omjQQDgtnmr^i/iaeAtNmi^  moyt  of  than  bjhlsiMKh 

io  the  lame  manner  an  the  pcarrtzeet.  All  of  thoe  he  conaicieri  n  of  goo^ 
or  highly  promising  qualities,  and  several  of  tl^em  as  Ukdy  to  he  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  of  Scotland.    The  following  were  the  names  communi- 


Reinette  Bernard 
Pepin  Dnqnesae 
Beinette  Did 
Cazin 
Reinwardt 
ReinetteBoee 
CalviOe  Kops 
Pepin  Devos 
Mincklers 
Reinette  Midiaux 
CdWUeBoec 
CalviUepflpin 
fepinSeyheis 
Grinstone 
Beinette  Diapie^ 
Pepin  Meoxis 
Prinoe-Bqyal 


Bel  Soossais 

^eile-fleur  StollUa 
Du  Pedt  Thouan 
Prince  de  Waterloo 
Princesse  Anne 
Keinkhoidt 


Pejrfn  Ringiet; 

Pepin  Cels 

Reinette  de  Gcer 

Pepi9  Cork 

Pepin  Hencfcel 

Vertue 

Bouvief 

f  epin  iipkx 

Nob  159.  (pas  encore  nomm^). 


The  dons  had  been  weO  packed  in  moss  (hypnum  and  sphagnum),  anil 
airived  In  ^ood  order.  Some  rows  of  healthy  and  well-established  stodLS 
were  appropriated  to  their  reception,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs  Dicksons 
and  Co.  Leith  Walk,  and  In  those  of  Messrs  Dfcksons  Brothers,  at  Brough- 
ton;  All  of  the  cions  aflhrded  two  grafts,  and  some  of  them,  three.  In 
both  places,  the  grafting  was  performed  with  great  care.  As  the  dons  had 
necessarily  been  crzposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  drying  or  shrivdling,  a  prac- 
tice sometimes  adopted  by  the  cautious  horticulturists  was  resorted  to :  af-. 
ter  the  grafts  had  been  put  on,  tied  and  clayed,  the  earth  of  the  alleys  was 
drawn  up*  towards  the  phuits,  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the  stocks,  but  the 
^lay-ball,  and  even  one-half  of  the  gmft  itself.  This  accumulation  of  scrfl, 
not  only  prevented  the  clay  ftom  filling  off,  but  kept  the  whole  In  a  moist 
and  freHh  atate.    Owing  to  this  precaution,  the  severe  drought  which  took 
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We  may  remark,  tbat^  in  tbe  course  of  our  walks  in  Snu- 
«els,  we  met  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  one  of  the  narrow  Btreeta, 
himself  driving  a  curricle,  with  his  livery  servant  seated  be- 
side him.  Curiosity  led  us  to  view  the  house  of  hia  Royal 
Highness ;  and  we  were  not  a  little  scandalised  to  find  him 
lodged  in  an  antiquated  building,  bearing  more  resemblance 
to  the  offices  of  an  old  manor-house  than  to  the  palace  of 
a  Prince ;  wUle  Holyroodhouse,  one  of  the  most  palarinus 
dwellings  belonging  to  the  Crown,  remains  without  a  te- 
nant. We  were  no  less  surprised  to  behold  the  dull,  ruinous 
mansion  of  Lord  Kixmaird,  when  we  reflected  that  for  this 
sorry  accommodation  he  had  abandoned  Rossie  Priory  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  ! 

I 

From  BruiMds  to  Enghien. 

Sept.  12.— Before  six  in  the  morning,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Brussels.  For  some  miles  the  road  was  lively  and 
{deasant,  small  gardens  and  orchards  occaaanally  pre- 

place  in  tbe  month  of  Maj  of  that  year,  prodnced  no  bad  effecti.  On'the  con- 
tiary,  the  object  was  almost  Ailly  attained,  some  giafls  of  all  theliinds  of  pean 
having  succeeded,  and  only  two  of  the  apples  (the  Pepin  Meuiis  and  Klink- 
hordt)  haviiig  nitimately  ftdled.  The  summer  proved  peculiarly  favoorable; 
and  lb  the  beginning  of  autumn,  many  of  the  shoots  CTrffadcd  two  fret  in 
lei^^th.  Specimens  of  most  of  tbe  young  trees  aie  still  promrrad  in  thenar^ 
aery  grounds  mentioned  ;  but  the  want  of  an  Ezperimental  GaidfB,  nadcr 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Society,  where  such  trees  could  be  particular- 
ly attended  to,  and  brought  to  a  bearing  state,  must  be  abundantly  obvimia 
io  every  reader.  Several  of  the  kinds  have  already  for  two  yean  been  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  different  members  of  the  Society,  and  we  may  aooQ 
expect  to  see  their  fruit.  Most  of  the  pears  wHl,  in  4Nur  cUmata,  require  a 
wan  with  a  southern  aspect ;  and  some  of  them,  we  are  pernwded,  wiD 
be  found  highly  deserving  of  it.^For  lists  of  the  pears  which  nu^  ttiU 
be  procured  by  memben  of  the  Socie^,  from  the  Leith  Walk  Nnrscries, 
and  from  those  at  Broughton,  see  Appendix?  Ko.  VII. 
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senUng  themselves  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  sun  shone 
bright^  and  the  air  was  agreeably  warm.  We  encountered 
a  good  many  peasants  driving  their  light  carts  to  town,  with 
small  cargoes  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  met  others  on 
foot,  hurrying  to  market,  with  broad  shallow  baskets  of 
fruit  on  tlieir  heads ;  the  fruit  consisting  chiefly  of  plums, 
pears,  and  apples. 

As  we  receded  farther  from  Brussels,  the  road  became 
somewhat  dull  from  its  uniformity.  We  looked  in  vain  for 
the  coimtry-seats  of  proprietors,  and  could  only  nbw  and 
then  descry  a  tolerable  farm-house,  distinguished  by  a  vast 
bam,  which  in  general  would  eaaly  contain  within  its  ca- 
pacious interior  the  dwelling-house  and  all  the  other  offices. 
The  fields  were  still  sufficiently  large,  but  rq^ular  inclo- 
sures  ceased  to  appear.  The  land  seemed  in  general  to 
be  good,  but  it  was  evidently  ill  cultivated,  being  overrun 
with  quick-grass.  We  noticed  much  land  in  fallow,  and 
we  understand  that  this  is  common  afler  rye.  But  such 
fallows !  The  ground  seemed  to  have  been  ploughed  on- 
ly about  three  inches  deep,  and  the  people  were  now 
poking  at  the  surface  with  the  hand-hoe,  thus  leaving 
the  deep-rooted  perennial  weeds  in  possession  of  the  soil. 
We  have  reason  to  think,  that  much  of  the  onu-land  is 
occupied*  by  tenants  destitute  of  ciqpital ;  and  while  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  np  great  improvement  of  the  agri-* 
culture  can  be  expected. 

The  wheat  and  rye  harvest  was  universally  over;  but  in 
many  places  the  crops  of  oats  and  barley  were  still  green, 
having  i^iparently  been  late  sown.  We  saw  only  two  or 
three  Hacks  of  com,  the  common  practice  of  the  country 
being  immediately  to  house  the  produce  of  the  field  in  those 
huge  bams  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Hop>planta* 
tions  were  not  uncommon ;  but  they  were  in  general  of 
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small  extent.  The  plants  were  trained  from  twdve  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  were  covered  with  fruit.  Medlar 
trees  wene  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  hedge4x>w8,  and 
bore  connderable  crops. 

Small  Totive  altars  now  became  frequent  on  the  road^de. 
To  these  our  French  postilion  pmd  no  sort  of  obeisance  ; 
but  we  noticed  waggoners  and  foot-travellers  lifting  their 
hats  at  pasdng  them.  These  structures  afibrded  evidence, 
not  only  of  the  superstition,  but  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Some  of  them  did  not  exceed  in  size  a  conunon  sentry-box, 
and  were  built  in  a  very  coarse  and  ffimsy  manner.  In 
Scodand,  better  structures  could  be  reared  for  20s.  or  SQs. 
The  upper  part,  in  front,  is  either  glazed,  or  protected  by 
an  iroi^-graling,  apd  contains  the  effigies  of  some  saint  We 
had  the  cui^iodty  to  examine  one,  dedicated  **  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  St  Hubert,^  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who,  it 
would  appear,  dreaded  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  have  been  mad,  and  thus  propitiated  St  Hu- 
bert, the  guardian  from  such  calamities.  In  the  interior 
of  the  shrine  were  awkward  figures,  in  some  sort  of  pasted 
work,  of  the  saint  bound  to  a  stake,  accompanied  by  a  dog 
and  a  stag.  Underneath  were  the  words,  *<  St  Hubert^^ 
priez  pour  nous.^  A  small  wooden  box,  with  a  slit  for  re- 
criving  money,  is  a  common  appendage. 

The  roads  were  every  where  pretty  good.  We  now 
found  that  the  thunder-storm  of  the  night  before  last  had 
been  very  local.  Only  slight  showers  had  faUen  at  Brus- 
sels :  about  half-way  to  Enghien,  the  road  was  for  some 
miles  quite  miry  and  spotted  with  little  pools  of  water ;  as 
we  approached  Enghien,  however,  it  again  became  dry  and 
even  dusty ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  this  town,  we  leamec^ 
that  there  had  been  no  rain  here  for  some  time  past. 
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E^GHIEN. 

We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  inn^  than  we  diaooverodl 
l&at  the  Due  d^Aremberg  had,  with  the  most  consideiate 
politeness,  sent  to  Mr  Chatillon,  the  manager  of  his 
Enghien  estates,  notice  of  our  intended  vint.  This  gen- 
tkiaan  ahnost  immediately  came,  and  invited  us  to  view  the 
giurden  and  grounds,  and  to  spend  the  day  with  him. 

Due  ctJremberg^s  Seai. 

This  had  evidently  been  a  very  splendid  place  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  Revo- 
luticm,  the  Duke  having  naturally  adhered  to  the  ancient 
regime,  the  Enghien  estate  was  made  ftee  with«  On  the 
approach  of  a  large  French  army  to  Brussels,  the  chsiteau 
was  converted  first  into  barracks,  akid  afterwords  into  a  mi- 
litary hospital.  A  still  worse  fate  overtocJc  it ;  for,  a  con* 
tagious  fever  having  broken  out  in  the  hospital,  and  many 
solders  having  fallen  victims  to  the  malady,  the  building, 
instead  of  bdng  purified  by  fumigation^  was  litearaUy  burnt 
down  and  demolished,-^ — with  the  exception  of  a  single  lofty 
tower,  which  stiU  remains,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  ori^nal  structure  At  a  short  distance  a 
handsome  wing  has  been  left  entire.  This  had  commu« 
nicated  with  the  chateau  by  means  of  an  arcade,  and  had 
probably,  in  former  times^  contained  lipartments  for  the  nu- 
merous domestics  and  followers  of  the  family.  It  b  now 
fitted  up  and  d^antly  furnished  for  the  temporary  aeoom* 
mddalioii  of  the  Duke  himself,  when  he  visits  Enghien. 

We  first  viewed  the  garden,  which  is  situate  close  by  the 
remains  of  the  chateau.     It  is  of  great  extent,  and  bears 
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Unequivocal  marks  both  of  fonner  magnificence  and  of  te» 
cent  destruction.  For  example,  Mr  Hay  traced  the  foun« 
dations  of  the  glazed  houses,  and  ascertained  that  they  had 
extended  no  less  than  480  English  feet  in  one  continued 
stretch.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  whole  had 
been  ruined  by  the  French  soldiery.  The  conservatory 
and  hotJiouses  had,  at  one  time,  indeed,  been  occupied  (at 
some  weeks  as  stables  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry !  The  hor^ 
ticulturist  may  easily  oonodve  the  devastation  which  inevi- 
tably  followed.  We  figured  to  ourselves,  while  we  were 
traversing  the  ruins,  hungry  horses  brouong  on  such  of  the 
exotics  as  suited  their  palates;  others  tied  to  rare  trees 
brought  irora  tropical  regions,  fretting,  while  they  were  rub- 
bed down  by  their  rude  and  warlike  masters;  and  these  last 
hastening  die  work  of  destmcticm  by  acts  of  wanton  mis- 
diief. 

Since  die  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  the  Duke  has  been 
busily  anployed  in  restoring  die  garden  and  its  various  ap* 
pendages.  Already  diree  of  the  glazed  houses  areoom^ 
jdet^y  restored,  each  above  oxty  feet  long ;  and  all  of  these 
are  apparently  destined  solely  for  the  cultivation  of  orna- 
mental plants.  Onetif  them  is  a  stove,  and  the  other  two 
are  green-houses.  Th^  have,  uTe  understand,  been  some- 
what improved ;  and  they  are  decidedly  of  a  better  con- 
struction for  the  purpose  in  view,  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen  on  the  Continent.  They  already  contain  some  ex* 
o^ent  plants ;  but  it  will  require  many  years  to  ibnn  a 
collection  equal  to  that  whieh^was  lost. 

In  the  stove  were  large  plants  of  the  broadJoavfd  4md 
of  the  narrow-leaved  Eugenia  (£.  malaeowisis  and  jamlns). 
The  jambos  wis  now  in  flower;  and  it  is  expected  this 
year  to  produce  its  fruit  fit  fi>r  the  table.    The  gardener 
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mentioned  to  us,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  piiopaga. 
ting  the  E.  malaecenns ;  but  that  he  had  sQcoeeded  by  passim 
ing  wires  finnly  aroond  the  lower  branches,  so  as  to  piiioli , 
them,  and  then  laying  diem  in  the  ettrth  along  the  ddea  tf 
the  pot  or  tab,  and  seouring  them  by  pegs  in  that  situA- 
ikxL 

In  one  of  the  greenhouses  were  several  excellent  iqpeei- 
mens  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plaaU ;  particnlarly  a  ter j 
large  fan-abe,  Aio§  plicatilis,  var.  major ;  and  Aspalathna 
CSieBapoda,-of  great  si^,  bemg  one  of  Thunbeig^s  ^iriginal 
plsnta  The  green-lea  imd  the  bohea-tree  plants  were  not 
only  in  flower,  but  some  of  them  shewed  the  fruk,  wludi 
we  had  never  before  met  with.  The  plants  were  now  sha^ 
ded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of  l^ht 
eanvas  screens,  and  in  one  instance  by  an  upright  partition 
of  deal-boards  placed  in  the  middle  of  th^  house.  Bttt, 
influenced  perhsips  ly  die  practice  of  our'own  oeuntry,  we 
wereindlined  to  think  that  all  the  greenhoase  plants  wotM 
be  much  the  better  for  being  {daced  abroad  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  being  oooofined  un* 
der  glass,  as  here  practised. 

A  aepaiAte  analler  greenhouse,  appropriated  to  Ameri^ 
can  plants,  has  likewise  been  completed ;  and  it  is  aliteacfy 
stosed  with  several  transatkuitic  raritaes.  Most  of  the  wail- 
trees  and  many  standard  fruit*tre^  were  destroyed;  ^but 
young  cHies  haVe  been  pkmted,  and  are  jncm  making  nqpiri 
pregress. 

Most  noblemen,  we  are  persuaded,  would  bare  bt^n 
byrebuUdiDg  the 'mansion-house,  and  treated  the  ganisn 
as  a  secondary  obfect ;  and  'very  possibly  the  eatpWKies 
of  the  one  might  long  have  prevented  the  accompliih* 
ment  ef  the  oth^.    Whil^  however,  the  Due  d^Arem- 
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hetg  has  thu^  in  a  signal  way,  evinced  his  predilection 
for  gardening  and  botai\y,  he  has  at  the  same  time,  we 
think,  consulted  both  his  interest  and  his  pleasure.  He 
'  can  now  immediately  enjoy  the  fine  Park  of  Enghiai,  as 
an  occasional  readence :  some  years  must  neo^sarily  elapse 
before  the  garden  can  be  in  a  productive  state  as  to  most 
kinds  of  iruit^  but  stiil  it  is  in  progress;  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fruit-trees  approach  maturity^  he  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  incur  the  expence  of  reaiing  a  chateau. 

In  front  of  the  large  glazed  houses,  are  the  remains  of 
two  parallel  ranges  of  fbrdng  pits^  adapted  for  producing 
both  fruits  and  culinary  v^etables.     These  ranges  are  of 
the  extraordinary  length  of  580  feetj  and  had  contuaed, 
in  all,  fourteen  pits^     Two  or  three  of  these  pits .  have 
likewise  been  restored^  and  wcfre  now  filled  with  ananas' 
plants.     The  construction  of  the  pits  seems  good,  and  we 
were  tcdd  that  they  had^  in  former  days,  been  found  com- 
pletely to  answer  tbdu*  purpose.     A  narrow  path  passes 
in  front  as  well  as  behind,  in  the  interior  of  each  pit ;  a 
useful  accommodation  to  the  workmen  not  always  attencU 
ed  to  by  garden-architects. 

,  Thef  green  chasselas  grape-vine  (chasselas  musqu^)  is 
trained  along  the  front  of  the  bouse  possessed  by  the  cham- 
berlain. It  now  presented  a  good  many  scattered  bundles^ 
fanning  a  tolarable  crop,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
un&vouiableness  of  the  season ;  and  we  are  told  that,  beferr 
the  end  of  October,  the  grapes  seldom  fail  to  ripen  fully, 
and  to  acquire  their  mudcy  flavour.  On  a  wall  hard  by, 
several  other  varieties  of  the  vine  appeared;  particularly 
the  soudl  early  chasselas,  the  champi^e,  and  the  claret 

The  peach-trees  are  in  general  healthy ;  and  some  of 
them,  which  had  escaped  with  little  injury  from  the  r»- 
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ges  of  the  Freoch  soldiery,  are  the  largestand  oldest  which 
we  have  yet  remarked  on  our  tour.  Some  of  the  kinds  are, 
the  White  Magdalene  and  the  Red  Magdalene ;  the  Large 
Mignonne;  the  Mignonne  double  de  Troyes,  a  small 
fruit;  and  the  Dutch  Peach,  or  Peche  de  la  HoUande. 
Two  or  three  nectarine^trees  are  also  of  considerable  stand- 
ing. The  Large  White  Nectarine  may  be  particularly 
mentioned,  as  it  is  perhaps  little  known  at  home :  the  tree 
is  disUnguisbed  by  the  leaves  being  of  a  lighter  green  than 
in  the  other  varieties ;  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  excel- 
lent flavour. 

The  best  plums  here  are  the  green-gage  and  red-gage. 
The  SwiM  plum  receives  a  good  character :  it  seems  to 
be  the  aame  fruit  as  the  Prune  altesse  of  Brussels.  . 

The  wall  pear-trees  had  received  much  damage ;  but  some 
of  them  naw  again  clothe  the  portion  of  wall  whiqh  they 
had  previously  occupied,  and  many  young  trees  have  been 
planted  both  as  espaliers  and  as  standards.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  the  BtLtrri  d'Areniberg;  a  new  pear,  described 
as  possessing  very  superior  excellence,  and,  we  have  rea- 
MHi  to  think,  highly  deserving  of  being  introduced  in- 
to Scotland  by  the  agency  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  foliage  and  wood  resemble  those  of  the  Winter  Bour 
Chretien ;  the  fruit  is  like  the  brown  beurr^,  but  taper» 
more  regularly,  and  the  skin  is  of  a  lively  green  colour. 
It  is  a  winter  pear,  not  fit  for  use  till  December  or  Janu- 
ary. It  is  represented  as  equalbng  the  other  butter-pears 
in  all  their  good  qualities,  and  as  surpassing  them  in  this, 
that  it  never  proves  gritty  at  the  core,  as  they  somedmea 
do.  The  brown  beurr^,  we  may  remark,  is  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,,  very  generally  called  the 
Beurr^  d^Angleterre. 

The  apples  consist  chiefly  of  di£Perent  kinds  of  rennets, 
calvilles,  and  courpendues ;   but  the  trees  are  almost  all 
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young,  having  been  mostly  procured  from  Brussels  and 
Louvain  since  1814. 

The  kitchen -garden  is  not  yet  fully  restored,  and  is 
therefore  irregularly  cropped.  We  saw  some  excellent  en- 
dive, the  leaves  tied  close  together  with  small  bulrushes,,  in 
order  to  blanch  the  centre.  A  little  border  of  broad-leaved 
whortleberry,  Yaccinium  amcenum,  was  rather  a  novelty 
to  us.  The  fruit  was  now  formed,  and  we  understand 
that  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  cranberries.  This  spe^ 
dies  very  seldom  produces  its  berries  in  our  ScotUsb  gar- 
dens. 

Mr  Chatillon  next  conducted  us  into  the  most  highly  or-^ 
namented  parts  of  the  park  of  Enghien.  We  ascended  an 
avenue  lined  with  tall  trees,  leading  towards  a  large  Tem- 
ple siutate  on  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  ground  de- 
dines  m  every  direction.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
precincts  of  the  building,  than  we  perceived  that  we  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  eUnk  of  Enghien  Park,  the  praises 
of  which- we  recollected  to  have  long  ago  read.  The  temple 
is  of  a  heptangular  shape,  or  fronts  seven  different  ways. 
At  the  angles  on  every  side  are  two  parallel  columns, 
placed  about  a  foot  apart.  From  the  seven  large  centres 
proceed  as  many  broad,,  straight  and  long  avenues  of  no- 
ble trees,  affording  vista  prospects  of  the  distant  country  ia 
all  these  directions;  and  from  the  seven  small  centres, 
formed  by  each  pair  of  columns,  proceed  an  equal  number 
of  small  and  narrow  oSfe^,  each  terminated  by  some  sta- 
tue, bust,  vase,  or  other  ornament.  The  predilection  for 
Bcoen^  as  the  number  of  perfection,  is  here  as  remark- 
able as  we  found  it  at  Brussels,  ^here  there  are  seven 
churches,  seven  public  fountains,  seven  Doric  gates,  &c. 
The  temple  is  moated,  or  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
pond  or  circular  canal.     Partly  with  the  view  of  siecuring 
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the  retention  of  the  water  at  this  elevation,  and  partly  from 
the  idea  of  grandeur,  the  whole  is  cased  with  marble.  In 
former  times,  some  perennial  spring,  issuing  at  a  still  hig^-> 
er  point,  had  been  led  in  pipes  to  replenish  this  pond ;  but 
at  present  it  is  supplied  only  by  rain-water.  Notwith- 
standing of  this  disadvantage,  it  abounds  with  gold  and 
flilver  fishes.  A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ca- 
nal. Along  the  ledges  of  this  bridge  are  the  remains  of 
fountains,  which  are  no  longer  capable  of  exhibiting  the 
beauties  or  the  tricks  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

Mr  Chatillon  led  us  along  another  of  the  large  avenues, 
till  a  spacious  area  suddenly  opened  to  view.  This  was 
the  orangery ;  and  its  extent  and  magnificence  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying.  Although  capacious,  as  it  lies  low, 
and  is 'surrounded  and  sheltered  by  forest-trees  on  every 
side,  it  must  form  an  admirable  summer  asylum  for  trees 
from  a  warmer  climate.  It  contained,  at  this  time,  in  all 
108  orange-trees;  very  many  of  which  would  be  account- 
ed large  in  Scotland.  About  a  dozen  of  them  were  point- 
ed out  to  us,  as  being  above  two  centuries  old.  -  These, 
we  were  told,  at  first  belonged  to  Isabella  of  Spain,  when 
Governess  of  the  Netherlands.  They  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  from  whom 
they  came  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Aremberg.  They  were 
at  this  time  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the  area,  in  rather 
a  formal  way ;  but  it  was  perhaps  imposbible  here  to  at- 
tempt grouping,  or  to  avoid  formality.  Marble  busts, 
vases,  and  other  statuary  ornaments  are  interspersed ;  a  few 
of  them  antique,  and  some  of  them  copies  from  the  an- 
tique, admirably  executed.  One  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
subject  of  which  we  have  forgotten,  our  conductor  valued 
at  1000  guineas.  The  trees  themselves  have  a  very  for- 
mal aspect,  the  heads,  as  usual,  being  cut  into  round  bush- 
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68,  like  so  many  vegetable  balloons.  Two  men  were  now 
cfenployed,  on  step-ladders,  in  the  work  of  shearmg  off  tlie 
twigs  that  had  presumed*  to '  disoompose-the  rotundi^  of 
farm.  Hie  apology  for  this  sort  of  treatment  of  oMUige- 
trees,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  andent  custom,,  and  pardy 
in  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  exuberance  of  gjK>wth, 
with  the  'view  of  accommodating  great  numbers  of  trees  in 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  winter-repo^Unry.  The  dispo* 
siiionto  form>numerous  flower-buda  is  likewise  thus^pro- 
moted.  The  flowers*  only  are  sought  after,  being  much 
used,. not  only  in^perfumery,  but  in  giving  flavour  to  sweet- 
meats  or  hors-d^oeuvres>  The  fruit  is  never  seen  upon  such 
trees,  niH*  is  it  desired.  The  winter-repodtory,  for  it  can 
acatcAy  be  called  a  greenhouse,  is  situate  at  the  lower  extre^ 
mity  of  the  summer  orangery.  It  is  of  great  aze,  being 
170  feet  long,  by  %7  in  breadth.  At  one  end  of  it  stands  a 
east  in  metal,  of  die  celebrated  Famese  Hercules,  the  poft* 
derous  figure  revolving  on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  be  eanly  pre- 
•ented  in  difierent  aspects. 

From  the  orangery,  a  wide  berceau  walk,  covered  with 
hornbeams,,  conducts  to  the  renudns  of  the  chateau.  On 
each  ude  of  this  covered  walk  are  some  very  beautiful 
evergreen  trees,  particufaurly  thuyas,  both  oriental  and  oc- 
cidental, of  uncommon  magnitude. 

We  dined  along  with  Mr  Chatillon  at  the  Pavilion,  as 
the  remaining  wing  of  the  chateau  is  now  called,  and  were 
served  on  rich  ancient  plate,  with  such  attendance  as  ooo- 
vinced  us  that  the  Duke  had  been  very  particular  in  di* 
mating  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  Society ^s  deputation. 

After  dinner,  and  as  soon  as  we  had,  according  to  the 
continental  custom,  sipped  a  cup  of  very  strong  cctfee, 
wilhout  either  sugar  or  cream,  we  proposed  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  Mr  Fannentier,  whose  fame,  as  a  cultivator  of 
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Tare  plants,  is  known  over  Europe.     Mr  Chatillon  kindly 
offend  to  accompany  us. 

Mr  PannerUier^s  Gardens. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Mr  Parmentier 
at  home ;  but,  in'  expectation  of  his  speedy  return,  were 
politely  invited  by  his*  lady  to  inspect  the  collection  of 
plants  contained  in  a  small  garden  immediately  behind  the 
tlwdling-house.  The  richness  and  variety  of  this  collec- 
tion truly  surprised  us.  .We  certainly  never  before  wit^ 
nessed  so  much  gardening,  and  so  vast  an  assend^lage  of 
exotics,  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground.  This  extraordinary 
garden  is  only  about  250  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  80  in 
breadth.  Yet  in  .this  confined  space  are  contained  no  few- 
er than  four  hot-houses,  in  one  range,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  garden,  leaving  room  only  for  a  green- 
liouse  or  conservatory  at  the  extremity,  and  at  right^an^es 
to  the  hot^houses.  There  are,  bemdes,  four  large  pit- 
frames,  with  sash-K^ts,  which  cross  the  ground  at  nearly 
equal  distances ;  and  between  these  pits  are  several  small 
glazed  frames,  of  the  usual  construction. 

Vegetable  rarities  of  every  kind  appear  to  be -sought  af- 
tei<  by  Mr  Parmentier  with  the  utmost  avidity ;  from  the 
gigantic  Arauc«ia  to  the  humblest  of  creepers.  So  nu- 
meroiis,  indeed,  are  the  rare  plants,  that  we  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  a  few,  to  give  the  bo- 
tanical and  hordcultural  reader  some  idea  of  the  collection. 

The  assemblage  of  tropical  plants  is  peculiarly  deserving 
tif  praise,  being  surpassed,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  only  by  the  royal  collection  at  Kew,  and 
by  that  of  Messrs  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  in  one  of  the 
stoves,  the  cinnamon-tree  of  Ceylon,  nearly  ten  feet  high, 
forms  a  prominent  object     Of  the  old  genus  Amaryllis, 
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there  are  about  forty  species,  several  of  thesn  very  soaroe 
in  England,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the  colleotion  of  Mr 
Griffiths  at  South  Lambeth,  or  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr 
Herbert  at  Spofibrth  in  Yorkshire.  Twenty  species  of 
Passiflora  are  trained  along  the  rafters,  and  several  were 
now  covered  with  ilowers.  -  In  the  genera  Banisteria,  Fi- 
cus,  and  Gardenia,  the  collection  is  rich. 

In  the  greenhouse,  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Arauearia 
excelsa)  had  some  years  ago  reached  the  glass-roof.  Mr 
Parmentier  was  not  in  circumstances  suiSciently  affluent  to 
render  it  convenient  for  him  to  erect  a  lofty  conservatory 
for  the  sake  of  an  individual  plant :  he  therefore  judged  it 
best  at  once  to  cut  it  over  at  the  height  of  seven  feet.  Its 
horizontal  branches  are  now  spreading  very  widely ;  but 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  of  them  sending  forth  a  lead- 
ing shoot,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  upright  stem  which 
has  been  lost.  Mr  Parmentier  has  succeeded  in  striking 
some  young  plants  from  the  cuttings  thus  unwillingly  forced 
upon  him.  But  it  seems  probable  that  these  also  will  never 
form  symmetrical  plants ;  for  they  contiuue.to  exhibit  all  the 
characters  of  branches  merely,  without  shewing  the  least  ten- 
dency to  form  leading  shoots  or  stems.  The  Spruce-fir, 
however,  (a  tree  analogous  in  general  character  to  the  Nor- 
folk Island  pine),  when  deprived  of  its  leader,  has  been  re- 
marked to  make  efforts  for  su[^lying  the  deficiency  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Clethra  arborea,  with  fiiiely  v^egated  leaves^  Sittracfeed 
our  attention  :  it  is  a  beautiful  variety^  and  yery  scarce  in 
England.  Of  the  genus  Pa^nia  there  are  nofewer  than  23 
species  and  varieties,  including  P.  papaveracea,  and  both 
the  pale  and  dark  varieties  of  the  moutan.  Of  Camellia 
Japonica,  Mr  Parmentier  has  procured  14  varieties,  chiefly 
from  London.     In  the  genus  Protea  he  is  extremely  rich. 
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poaseflaing  nearly  100  species.  In  Geranium  (includiiig 
Pelaif^onium  and  Erodium)  he  also  excels,  having  about 
S50  species.  Hb  heathery  is  likewise  very  copious,  em- 
hnusiog  nearly  800  species.  Of  New  Holland  plants  he 
has  more  than  400  species ;  and  among  these  is  a  fine  spe- 
dmen  oPthe  wariBtow  or  Embothrium  speciosum,  a  very 
xare  plant. 

The  pit-fiames  contain  many  precious  plants,  particular- 
ly  such  as  require  a  moist  heat.  In  these  pt-frames  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  tanners^-bark.  Accommodation  is  like- 
wise  here  found  for  a  good  many  tropical  aquatics.  One 
of  the  pits  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  inarching  of  ten* 
der  shrubs,  striking  cuttings  of  tropical  plants,  and  nur- 
sing seedlings  of  similar  character.  It  also  serves  as  an  in* 
firmary  fior  plants  which  have  become  weak  or  sickly  in  the 
larger  stoves,  the  warm  moibt  atmosphere  and  proximity  to 
die  glass,  or  light,  tending  to  restore  them. 

The  workmen  had  been  recently  employed  in  cleaning 
the  walks  xxf  this  garden,  by  means  of  an  implement  which 
we  faaxe  not  before  seetal  It  may  begenerally  described  as 
a  large  and  broad  hoe,  with  two  handles,  one  before  and 
another  behind,  and  calculated  for  bdng  worked  by  two 
persons.  One  man  draws  forward,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
jecting handle ;  while  the  odier,  by  means  of  the  back  han- 
dle, steadies  the  machine,  causing  the  hoe  to  sink  in  the 
earth,  and  extirpate  the  deeper-rooted  weeds,  or  to  skim 
the  sur£BU»  where  only  supei^dal  hoeing  is  required.  This 
implement  npiust  be  3rory  useful  in  clearing  garden^walks.qf 
the  annual  poa  and  other  weeds,  especially  where  such  walks 
are  extensive ;  and  to  the  Low  Countries  it  is  peculiarly  weU 
adapted,  the  walks  being  generally  laid  only  with  sand. 

Mr  Parmentier  is  bourguemestre  or  mayor  of  Enghien, 
and  Mr  Chatillon  soon  learned  that  the  mayor  was  return* 
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ed  to  town.  We  accordingly  found  him,  with  a  large  vas- 
culum  in  his  hand^  and  his  pockets  overflowing  with  the 
stalks  and  roots  of  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  which  he  had  been 
gathering  in  the  park  of  Enghien.  He  gave  us  a  most 
frank  and  hearty  welcome;  and  immediatelT  conducted 
'  us  to  his  large  garden,  situate  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town.  This  garden  is  three  hectares,  or  about  six  acres, 
in  extent,  it  is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants^  shrubs,  and  trees ;  and  the  collection  of 
these  is  very  ample.  In  the  genus  Pinus,  M.  Parmen- 
tier  seems  particularly  rich.  We  had  already  seen  in  the 
glazed  houses,  good  specimens  of  P.  longifolia,  lanoeolata, 
canariensis,  halepenais,  and  pakistris.  In  this  garden  all  the 
more  hardy  species  ase  to  be  found ;  and  perhapis  halepeti- 
sis  and  palustriswould  do  better  here  thui  in  the  greenhouse. 
There  are  several  lai^  trees  of  the  Italian  pine,  P.  roma^ 
na,  a  species  unknown  at  Edinburgh,  but  which  thrives 
here,  and  is  now  covered  with  its  small  cones.  A  species 
sent  home  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  from  South  Ame- 
rica was  likewise  now  in  oone.  Mr  Parmentier  calls  it 
P.  echinata,  from  the  strong  awns  with  which  the  sctdes  of 
the  cones  are  armed.  From  its  flourishing  high  on  the 
Andes,  he  thinks  that  it  may  succeed  on  the  mountaans  of 
Scotland.  One  which  he  names  P.  sumatrana,  we  were  to- 
ther  surprised  to  find  in  the  open  lur,  thriving  well :  it  does 
not,  however,  yield  cones,  but  is  propagated  by  means  of  lay* 
ering  and  budding.  P*  Laricio  of  Cornea  seems  to  grow  free- 
ly, and  to  be  a  «pectes  deserving  of  attention  in  Scotland.  Mr 
Parmentier  repeat^y  remarked  to  us,  that  the  cultivation 
of  several  of  the  alpine  .species  of  Pinus  had  not  yet  been 
attempted  on  our  Highland  mountains,  but  that  they  well 
deserved  to  l>c  tried.  Upon  our  request,  he  readily  promised 
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to  tranandit  to  Edinburgh  the  cones  of  P.  ecliinata  and  P. 
roinanay  when  both  should  be  fully  ripe  *. 

The  double-flowered  Lilac,  forming  a  very  large  shrub, 
was  pointed  out  to  us ;  and  we  were  proceeding  to  view 
other  rare  shrubs,  when  we  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a 
violent  thunder*storm,  and  oompeUed  to  flee  for  shelter  to 
Mr  Parmentier^s  house.  As  this  thunder-stonn  was  of  a 
character  different  firom  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Scot- 
land, and  much  more  striking  than  what  we  had  witnessed 
at  Brussels,  a  short  notice  of  it  may  be  excused*— A  dense, 
black  cloud  was  seen  advancing  from  the  east ;  and  as  this 
cloud  developed  itself  and  increased  in  magnitude,  one-half 
of  the  horizon  became  shrouded  in  darkness,  enlivened  on^ 
ly  by  occasional  flashes  of  forked  lightning,  while  the  other 
half  of  the  horizon  remained  clear,  with  the  sun  shining 
bright  As  the  black  cloud  i^roached,  the  sun^s  rays  tinged 
it  of  a  dull  copper  colour,  and  the  reflected  light  caused  all  the 
streets  and  houses  to  assume  the  same  lurid  and  metallic  hue. 
This  had  a  very  uncommon  and  impresrave  effect  Before  we 
reached  the  Mayor^s  house,  scarce  a  passenger  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets ;  but  we  remarked  women  at  the  doors,  kneel- 
ing, and  turning  their  rosaries  as  they  invoked  their  saints. 
Meantime  ^*  thick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de- 
scended C  the  flashes  and  peals  began  to  follow  each  other 
in  almost  instantaneous  succession,  and  the  touUensemble 
became  awfully  sublime.  A  sort  of  whirlwind,  which  even 
raised  the  small  gravel  from  the  streets,  and  dashed  it 


•  A  box  contaiDing  a  libtnl  supply  of  thme  was  accordingly  nceived  in 
April  1818.  Bat  Uie  Society  not  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  esta* 
blishment  of  an  Experimental  Garden,  they  were  necessarily  distributed 
among  difflerent  members,  who  possessed  opportunities  of  giring  them  a 
trial.  The  seeds  of  P.  echinata.  we  regret  to  add,  had  not  attained  sulB- 
dent  maturi^  to  enable  them  to  germinate* 
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Against  the  windows,  preceded  the  rain,  which  fell  in  heavy 
drops,  but  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  sun  now  became 
obscured,  and  day  seemed  converted  into  night  Mr  Par- 
mentier  having  ordered  wine,  his  lady  came  to  explain  that 
she  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  the  servants  to  venture 
across  the  court  to  the  cellar.  The  Mayor,  in  spite  of  our 
remonstrances,  immediately  undertook  the  task  himself; 
and  when,  upon  hb  return,  we  apolo^sed  for  putting  him 
U}  so  much  trouble,  he  assured  us  that  he  would  not  on 
any  account  have  lost  the  brilliant  sight  he  had  enjoyed,  from 
the  incessant  explosions  of  the  electric  fluid,  in  the  midst  of 
iJuch  palpable  darkness.  Such  a  scene,  he  added,  had  not 
occurred  at  Enghien  for  many  years;  and  we  reckoned 
ourselves  fortunate  in  having  witnessed  it.  We  had  tq  re- 
BUiin  housed  for  more  than  two  hours ;  when  the  great 
doud  began  to  clear  away,  and  to  give  promise  of  a  serene 
and  clear  evening. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  Mr  Parmentier 
entertained  us,  by  producing  several  valuable  continental 
publications,  connected  with  botany  and  horticulture,  some 
of  wMch  we  had  not  before  seen,  and  which  we  now  tunv> 
ed  over  by  candle-light.  He  likewise  permitted  us  to  ex- 
amine a  MS.  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  living  plants, 
which  he  purposes  acx)n  to  send  to  the  press.  I£s  great 
object  in  publishing  it,  is  to  facilitate  exchanges  of  rare 
plants,  with  foreign  amateur  cultivators;  his  catalogue 
showing  what  he  possesses,  and  may  probably  be  able  to 
send  to  others,  and  of  course  indicating  at  the  same  time 
his  own  desiderata.  But  he  has  contrived  to  render  it 
otherwise  useful.  By  means  of  abbreviations,  he  points 
out,  in  a  single  line,  the  Linnean  class  of  the  plant ;  its 
native  country  ;  its  general  nature,  wheth^  woody,  peren- 
nial, biennia],  or  annual ;  the  temperature  which  it  requires. 
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.whether  (hat  of  the  hot4iou8e,  glneenboiiae,  or  4»peii  air ;« 
the  mode  of  propagation,  whether  by  seed)  dividing  the 
jrootSy  lajrering,  budding,  or  grafting  by  approach;  and- 
lastly,  he  even  indicates  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  plant: 
this  last  object  he  accomplishes  by  making  A  signify  twa>- 
thirds  light  garden*mcfuld,  with  one-third  moor  or  heath 
soil;  B,  one-third  gardeojnould,  witli  two-thirds  heath 
soil ;  and  C,  bog  or  heath  soil,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  sand  *. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  past,  Mr  Parmentier  has 
devoted  himeelf  to  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Even  since  the 
peace  of  1814,  he  has  introduced  more  than  a  thousand 
species  which  were  never  before  seen  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  has  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  him  by  the  cel^bitited  tra- 
veller Baron  Humboldt,  several  curious  plants,  besides  the 
pine  already  mentioned :  -^pedmens  of  these  he  has  furnish- 
ed to  the  Jardio  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Berlin.  At  Brussels,  there  are  kio  facilities  for 
the  publication  of  figures  or  descriptions  .of  nondescript 
exotics ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  very  sensibly  felt  by  so 
zealous  a  cultivator  as  Mr -Parmentier  f. 

*  Ib  th«  sammcr  of  1819,  M.  Maiy,  a  aepbcw  of  the  Magror, .  Tiaitad 
Edinlmrgh ;  and  on  Uiat  occasion  we  recexired  from  him,  bolh  a  printed  copj 
of  his  uncle's  catalogue,  and  of  a  small  but  valuable  statistical  work,  enti- 
tled, '*  Exposi  succinct  des  products  du  regno  vegetal  et  animal  dans  le  Canton 
d^Biigfaien.**  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  MrParmentier 
taatta  of  the  naaai  al  atate  of  hmbaadiy,  tha  aoii*  the  cropa,  Ac  and  the  ani> 
ndanand  t  In  the  second,  of  tfaa  products,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  their 
napeetave  vahuea.  The  minutely  aocairate  local  knowledge  whieh  he  ^aplaja 
in  this  work,  along  with  enlarged  views,  where  theae  can  be  Sntroduoed, 
prove  him  to  ha  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  of  magistrates  that  any  country 
can  poaefwa 

f  Till  lately,  the  cultivators  of  curious  plants  in  Scotland  laboured  under 
the  same  diaadvantages.    The  great  distance  prevented  the  sending  of  new 
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Ofi  iaquiry  we  found,  that  there  are,  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  Enghien,  two  or  three  small  nurserieB  for  foresU 
•trees,  but  not  one  establishment  of  any  kind  for  the  rearing 
or  sale  of  fruit-trees. 

Having  taken  leave  of  Mr  Parmentier,  we  returned  to 
our  inn,  after  declining  a  pressing  invitation  of  Mr  Chatil- 
lon  that  we  should  spend  the  night  at  the  Pavilion. 

From  Engftien  to  Toumay. 

Sept.  18. — ^We  set  oiF  betimes  for  A.th.  Tobacco  gar- 
dens and  small  tobacco  fields  now  began  to  appear.  We 
are  aware  that  this  plant  is  an  object  of  culture  in  some 
parts  of  Holland ;  but  we  did  not  happen  to  fall  in  with 
any  oithfi  tobacco-plantations  of  that  country.  The  plants 
nearly  covering  the  ground  with  their  large  lanceolate  leaves, 
seemed  ready  for  being  gathered  and  dried.  We  passed 
several  extensive,  but  now  burnt-looking,  fields,  whidi 
had  diis  year  borne  crops  of  poppies,  which  are  here  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  from  the 
aeeds.  Bape  also  seemed  acommon  crop,  and  the  procuring  of 
oil  from  the  seeds  is  likewise  the  principal  ol]gect  Near  Ath 
we  noticed  an  inclosure-hedge,  composed  wholly  of  Robinia 
glutinosa.  We  break&sted  at  die  fortified  and  frontier 
town  just  named,  and  afterwards  walked  about  it  for  an 
hour ;  but  we  saw  no  gardens  worth  notice,  and  only  remarked 

or  rare  plants  in  flower,  to  the  editors  of  the  eicdlent  **■  Botanical  Register,** 
or  of  the  long  established  «•  Botanical  Magacine.**  The  quartsriy  publica- 
tion of  •^  The  Exotic  Flora,"  by  Dr  Hoolcer  of  Glasgow,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
operate  as  a  stimulus  to  cultivators  in  this  country :  and  they  ought  never  ta 
hesiute  in  availing  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity ;  for  they  may  be 
well  assured,  that  new  or  rare  plants,  if  sent  in  pots,  will  be  well  taken  c^re  of 
and  safely  returned,  and  that  they  will  be  pi^Uished  with  all 'the  advantages 
which  a  first-rate  botanical  describer  and  excellent  artists  can  confer.— N. 
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thai  the  (jovernmait  is  busily  employed  in  impiuviug  and 
enlavging  the  fortifications. 

Oa  our  way  to  Toumay,  we  found  that  much  more  nuR 
had  yesterday  fallen  in  this  direction  than  at  Enghien ; 
and  before  we  reached  that  noted  town,  showers  had  agaift 
begun  to  descend. 

TOUBNAY. 

After  dinner,  finding  every  place  wet  and  dreary,  and 
the  inhalntants  housed,  we  paid  a  short  ymt  to  the  cele- 
brated limestone  quarries,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
stone,  under  the  name  of  Toumay  Marble,  are  sent  by  ca- 
nals to  every  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  admirable 
pear-trees  which  we  saw  dolhing  the  ramparts,  the  walls  of 
houses,  aa  well  as .  the  inclosure-walla  of  gardens,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  convinced  us,  that  this  is  a  plaqe 
worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  the  horticulturist. 
But  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abridge  our  exami- 
nati(»i  of  these  gardens ;  for  the  weather,  instead  of  im- 
proving, became  worse,  so  that  we  could  not^  in  decency, 
ask  the  possessors  of  the  ^gardens,  to  expose  thttosd ves  to  it, 
and  we  disliked  passmg  through  the  gardens  unattended. 

Pear4ree  Gardens. 

As  a  proof  of  the  celabrity  of  Toumay  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  we  may  mention^  that  the  Botanical  and  H(v- 
lacultural  Society  of  Ghent  last  year  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  explanation  'of  the  causes  of  the  superiority  in  size, 
beauty  and  flavour,  of  the  fruits  produced  at  this  {dace. 
The  gardens  are  qot  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  those  of  ama- 
teurs, but  of  practical  cultivators,  who  send  their  produce 
to  Brussels,  Amsterdmn,  and  other  distant  place&    One  of 
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tbe  Qiost  distinguished  ^cultivators  is  M.  Butteau ;  and  we 
make  nd  doubt  that  he  will  correspond  with  the  Society  as 
soon  as  our  Experimental  Oarden  is  established.  Autumn 
and  winter  pears  are  tbe  chief  productions ;  and  next  to 
these  apples.  All  the  fine  late  pears  are  trained  to  the 
wall,  and  as  carefuUy  attended  to,  as  peach-trees  are  at 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  other  places.  The  autumn  pears, 
such  as  crasannes,  beurres  of  different  kinds,  and  doyennes, 
fill  the  western  aspects ;  while  the  winter  pears  occupy  the 
southern.  Of  these,  we  understand,  the  St  Germain,  the 
Passe-Colmar  and  common  oolmar,  Bon-chretien,  Martin 
sec,  virgouleuse  and  bezi  de  Chaumontel,  may  be  account- 
ed the  chief.  We  heard  of  no  novelty,  unless  the  passe* 
cdhnar  be  reckoned  such :  indeed,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  the  horticaltural  excellence  of  Tournay  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  successful  cultivation  of  known  and  approved 
kinds.  All  these  finer  pears  are  here  very  generally  graft- 
ed on  Portugal  quince  stocks ;  and  they  are  grafted  very 
low,  generally  close  to  the  surface  ci  the  ground.  The 
quince,  it  may  be  noticed,  does  not  push  down  a  tap*root 
like '  the  pear,  but  spreads  out  its  roots.  This  mode  oi 
growth'  is  w«ll  adapted  to  the  soil  at  Tournay,  which  con- 
nsts  of  a  layer  of  sandy  loam,  approaching  in  its  charac- 
ter to  light  vegetable  mould,  in  most  places  we  believe 
comparatively  shallow,  and  lying  immediately  over  the 
beds  of  Bmestope^  or  marble,  which  must  necessarily  com- 
municate a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  matter;  The 
whok'Seems  remarkably  free  from  hurtitil  impregnations  of 
iron.  The  gardens  were  at  this  time  covered  with  water, 
owing  tO'the  heavy  rains;  but  we  understand  that  the  soil 
is  not  found  injuriously  retentive  of  moisture,  but  only  de- 
sirably damp  and  cool.  The  general  situation  is  excellent. 
The  town  and  its  gardens  are  sheltered  from  the  coldest 
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winds,  by  the  liaing  grounds  or  hilly  ridge  called  Triniiy^ 
and  they  are  further  protected  on  ev^  side  by  the  wood^ 
ed  state  o£  the  countiy  around.  The  period  of  Uossom- 
ing  is  commonly  a-  fortnight  earlier  at  Toumay  than  at 
Ghent  or  Brussels;  yet  the  blossom  seldom  .suffers  any 
check.  The  gardens  are  very  generally  inclosed  in  part 
by  walls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  training  of  pear-trees  grafted  on  dwarfs- 
stocks  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inclosore  frequently  consists  of 
tall  hedges  of  hornbeam.  Several  of  the  gardens  are  iffl«» 
mediately  in  front  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  between  fbr«- 
ty  and  fifty  feet  high ;  and  the  largest  and  finest  pear-trees^ 
are  trained  a^^nst  these.  'Some  of  the  rampart  trees. 
are  evidently  of  great  age :'  they  fortunately  seem  to  have 
suffered  nothing  from  any  warlike  preparations  during  the 
troublous  penod,  and  they  are  now  in  high  condition^  , 
Though  this  has  been  an  unfavourable  season,  they  seem 
to  off»  a  fair  crop.  The  trees  are  trained  chiefly  in  the 
horizontal  mode,  or  in  a  modification  of  this  mode,  with 
the  fan  style. 

From  Tovmay  to  Lilk. 

Sept.  I4.'«*TKe  morning  having  brought  no  improves 
ment  of  the  weather,  we  were  obliged  to  set  forward  to 
Lille,  without  accomplishing  a  more  minute  examination  cf 
the  Toumay  gardens.  This  is  the  most  serious  disap- 
pointment  we  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  our  -little 
tour. 

About  three  or  four  miles  from  Toumay  we  entered  the 
French  territory,  the  line  ci  demarcation  being  marked  out 
by  posts,  and  by  a  ticket  on  the  road-side^  intimating  that 
the  droiii  de  TenMe  et  de  sortie  there  become  exigible.^ 
Our  portmanteaus  were  slightly  examined  at  the  first  vik 
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lage,  and  sealed  by  the  officers,  so  as  to  supersede  the  for^ 
inality  of  a  second  examinaticxi  at  Lille. 

At  this  part  of  the  road  tlie  crops  assumed  a  di&reni 
aspea.     A  kind  of  coarse  reddish  colewort,  known  here  by 
the  name  of  .caulet^  occupied  many  fields.     It  is  evidently 
an  additional  variety  of  the  Brassica  oleracea,  which  none 
ol  us  had  ever  before  seen.     Having  stopped  the  carriage^ 
and  gone  into  a  field  to  examine  it,  we  learned  from  some 
work  people,  that  it  is  used  solely  for  the  feeding  of  milch 
cows ;  and  from  the  size  of  the  plant  and  luxuriance  of  the 
foliage,  it  seems  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.     At  present, 
we  believe,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country ; 
but  seeds  of  it  might  easily  be  procured,  either  from  Tour* 
nay  or  Lille.     Maligold-wurzel  or  beUerave  champHre  is 
likewise  extensively  cultivated :  the  lower  leaves  had  alrea- 
dy  been  cut  off  for  green  fodder,  and  the  roots  are,  some 
time  after  this,  stored  for  winter  provimon.     From  seeing 
scattered  plants  of  madder  or  garance  (Bulua  tim^orum) 
along  the  margins  of  the  fields,  we  conclude  that  it  is  ooca^ 
sionally  cultivated.     Great  quantities  of  the  conjmcxi  gar. 
den^crte  are  here  grown  in  the  fields,  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed,  which  b  inconstant  demand  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  plant  in  gardens  as  a  salad.     The  remains  of  extensive 
crops  ci  white  poppy  every  where  appeared.    The  cut 
poppies  were,  in  some  places,  tied  in  small  sheaves,  five  or 
six  of  which  stood  together.     In  other  places,  women  were 
engaged,  with  sheets  spread  on  the  ground,  in  beating  out 
the  seed  with  repeated  strokes  of  the  -hand.    From  many 
fields  the  poppies  were  by  this  time  entirely  cleared.     The 
cultivation  of  this  jdant  on  the  great  scale  is  unknown  in 
Scotland,  but  here,  we  are  told,  it  yields  a  very  profitable 
return  to  the  farmer.     Tobacco  likewise  became  a  frequent 
crop.     Besides  these,  crops  6f  colzat  and  of  rape,  which  are 
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extensively  cultivated  in  Flanders,  continued  to  diverafy  the 
surface.  Both  the  ookat  (Brassica  okracea  campe8tria)f 
and  the  Tftpe  or  m&l^  (Brassica  Napus),  seem  tobeiaisedy 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  oily  seeds,  but  also  for  the 
green  leaves  to  be  used  as  fodder.  Myagrum  sativum  ia 
sparingly  cultivated^  under  the  name  of  Camdine,  likewise 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  fiom  its 
seeda  This  plant  often  appears  spcmtaneously  in  flax-fidds 
in  Scotland ;  but  neither  it  ncnr  oolzat  has  ever  been  an  ob- 
ject  of  cultivation  there. 


LiLLE. 

dy  the  dme  we  reached  Lille  the  sky  had  cleared  up ; 
and  we  enjoyed  a  charming  aftemocm  for  viewing  the  town 
and  its  environs.  In  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  of 
die  people,  we  here  perceived  a  dififerenoe  nearly  as  striking 
as  that  winch  we  had  noticed  in  the  crops:  now  every  thing 
was  French.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone;  and,  in  thor 
general  aspect,  reminded  us  of  those  in  the  former  Ficardy 
Place  of  Edinburgh,  built  for  the  French  refugees  who 
came  to  Scotland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nentes, 
and  who,  it  appears  probable,  had  themselves  suggested 
the  plan  of  the  buildings. 

The  BoUmc  Garden  having  been  recommended  to  our 
notice,  we  went  thither  with  raised  expectations:  But  they 
were  disappointed :  for  we  found  that  it  had  been  est»- 
blished  merely  as  an  appendage  to  the  central  sehooL  It 
is  of  small  dimensions,  and  had  nevcar  acquired  any  emi- 
neace.  At  present  it  is  nearly  in  a  ruinous  state;  neither 
the  town  nor  the  Government  seeming  to  take  any  due  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.    The  plants  are,  or  rather  had  been^ 
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aminged  aooording  to  the  natural  orders  of  Jusoeu :  many 
blanks  occur,  the  specimens  having  apparently  died  out^ 
and  not  been  renewed.  A  varkgated^leaved  Bignonia 
radicans,  covering  a  huge  portion  of  wall,  seems  to  be 
the  best  plant  in  the  garden.  Ftttfflflora  ocemlea  was 
here  fimciftilly  trained  around  a  large  hdlow  tidlis  of 
wire,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  now  displayed  its  flowers 
in  this  situation.  We  were  informed,  that  lectures  on  na- 
tural  history  in*  general,  are  here  delivered  by  Dr  Les- 
tiboudois,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  <^  Botanographie 
Bel^ue  ;^  and  although  the  public  garden  is  at  presentln 
a  neglected  state,  Lille  may  boast  of  possessing  another  dis- 
tinguished phytologist  in  M.  Desmazieres.  This  gentle- 
man, about  four  years  ago,  published  awcnic,  entitled, 
*^  Agrostographie  des  departmens  de  Nord  de  la  France,^ 
in  which  the  botanist  may  find  an  account  of  the  native  gra* 
mina,  and  the  agriculturist  of  the  cultivated  grains  and  grass- 
es- in  ArUns  and  Picudy.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
book,  however,  a  curious  morsel  of  information  for  Sootsmoa 
presented  itself,  shewing  that  the  author  does  not  always 
write  from  observation  or  experience,  and  that  he  partakes 
of  some  of  the  prejudices  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  Speaking 
of  the  Avena  sativa,  be  mentions,  that  bread  may  be  made 
from  the  seeds,  but  he  affirms*  that  it  is  ^'  noir,  amer,  vis* 
queuse,  et  se  digere  difficilement  T  We  may  safely  coo- 
dude,  that  M.  Desmazieres  has  never  been  in  the  Land  of 
CtkeSi  nor  seen  good  oaten  bread,^  which  is  certainly  nei- 
ther black,  bitter,  tough,  nor  difficult  of  digestion ;  even 
scones  made  of  bigg-flour  and  pease-meal  not  deserving  all 
these  objuigatory  epithets.  The  Scottish  peasants,  he  im^ 
mediately  adds,  although  they  use  no  other  grain,  '<  sont 
pourtant  tres^robustes  et  tres-forts,^— a  fact  which  might 
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have  induced  him  to  institute  sraoe  inquivy  into  the  real 
qualities  of  their  favourite  food. 

One  of  the  best  private-gardens  here,  is  that  of  M.  Mal- 
let But  Lille  does  not  seem  to  excel  in  firuit*trees»  ner  in 
other  horticultural  productions;  and  we  felt  regret  that  we 
had  not  enjoyed  this  delightful  afternoon  at  Toumay. 

We  now  walked  along  a  beautiful  public  Promenade, 
shaded  by  trees,  and  proceeded  to  the  Citadel,  accounted 
the  chef-d\£uvre  of  the  great  military  engineer  Vauban. 
In  returning  along  the  ramparts,  we  came  to  a  rising 
ground,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  title  of  Moimt 
Calvary.  During  the  revolutionary  period,  a  large  cruci- 
fix, which  stooa  on  the  eminence,  had  been  destroyed.  It 
hasof  late  been  replaced  by  a  new  one;  and  whan  we  pass- 
ed,  some  hundreds  of  people,  many  c^  them  well  dressed, 
were  kneeling  upon  the  grass  bank  in  front  of  it,  at  their 
evening  devotions. 

All  around  Lille  are  numerous  wiiidmiUs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  employed  in  the  expressing  of  oil  from 
the  seeds  of  poppy,  colzat,  rape,  and  other  plants.  The 
finer  and  purer  part  of  the  pc^py-oil,  we  learn,  is  used  £at 
culinary  purposes ;  being,  when  fresh,  thought  little  infe- 
rior to  olive-oil.  A  great  deal  is  consumed  in  the  cloth 
manufacture.  The  coarsest  and  least  pure  portion  serves 
for  burning  in  lamps.  As  the  colzat-oil  is  generally  rather 
thick,  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  wooUen-manufacture, 
an^  to  the  making  of  black  or  so&  soap. 

From  LiUe  io  Paris.- 

Sept.  15. — ^We  left  Lille  in  the  morning,  being  anxious 
to  get  forward  to  Paris. 

We  stepped  a  short  time  at  JrraSj  the  capital  of  Ar- 
iois;  examined  the  fruit  set  out  for  sale  on  stalls,  or  to  be 
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fimnd'  ii^  ahops;  and  took  a  view  of  the  Old  Churchy  whkb 
uras  built  by  the  Spaniards.     In  this  naghboiuhood,  pop* 
pies  and  tobacco  seem  to  form  the  staple  crops  of  the  farmer. 
We  passed  many  hundred  acres  of  both,  but  the  poppy 
fields  in  general  were  tbe  most  extensive.    The  poppes  had 
in  a  great  measure  been  cleared  qff ;  and  the  people  were 
now  engaged  in  drawing  the  tobacco  plants.    In  cultivating 
tobacco,  the  central  part  of  the  plant  is  cut  out,  leaving  only 
ax  or  right  of  the  exterior  or  lower  leaves:  this  mode  of 
Ucatment,  preventing  the  pushing  up  of  a  flower-stem,  na- 
turally causes  the  low^  leaves  to  swell  in  aze.    When  seed 
is  wanted,  the  operation  of  centre«utting  is  of  course  omit- 
led,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  to  spire.     All  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  in  the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  were 
BOW  hung  with  tobacco  leaves,  strung  upon  twigs  and  cords, 
kk  order  to  their  drying.    We  scarcdy  recollect 'to  have 
noticed  any  fallows  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  now  they 
i^pear  in  every  direction. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  had  seen  the  crops  nearly  all 
housed;  but  between  Arras  and  Corbie  agood  deal  of  oats 
and  barley  still  remained  uncut ;  and  much  more  had  been 
cut  dowl^  whidk  was  stUi  lying  in  the  fields. 

• 

Sqti.  16.— We  this  day  continued  our  journey  through 
Picasdy.  Amiensy  the  capital  of  the  district,  cSexed  no 
nonrelty  in  the  way  of  fruit  It  is  a  very  ancient  looking 
town,inely  watered  by  the  Somme  and  its  branches.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  sandstone,  as  is  the  case  in  aU  the 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  France^  Although  a  vast  deal 
of  land  is  under  crop  in  Kcwdy,  and  the  corn-fields  aie  of 
great  aae^  yet  no  farm-houses  are  to  be  seen :.  for  a  doaen 
of  miles  together^  you  have  the  appearance  of  one  intenm- 
naUefiura.    This,  at  firsts  seemed  extraordinary ;  but  we 
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«oon  learned,  that  the  cultivators  prefer  living  in 
sode^  and  the  evening  dance  bang  nearly  as  indispensa- 
ble to  them  as  their  daily  food.  If  the  farm  be  distant^ 
the  husbandman,  and  his  servants,  of  all  descriptions,  set 
cS  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  li^t  waggon,  carrying  with 
them  provisioDs  toar  the  day«  Rich  sheep^pastures  are  in- 
termixed wkh  the  oom-Iands,  and  often  without  any  kind 
of  indosure/  SheepJiusbandry  seems  to  be  much  attend- 
ed to;  and  here  things  wexe  quite  in  the  oriental  .style. 
The  shqpherd  walks  before  his  flock;  at  night  hegnides 
them  into  a  fold ;  for  himsdf  he  has  a  moveable  thatch- 
ed hut,  which  he  pitches  dose  by ;  bene  he  reposes,  with 
the  watchful  dog  at  his  feet  These  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, OD  account  of  wolves,  which  wee  still  common  in  Pi- 
caidy.  The  old  pastures  wa«  now  beautifully  decked 
with  die  flowers  of  the  colchicum  or  purple  autumnal  cro- 
cus, which  the  sheep  never  touch.  In  many  places,  a  line 
of  cider-^pple  trees  ornaments  each  ode  of  the  xosd:  the 
crop  of  af^es  is  this  year  scanty,  and  there  .inll  be  a  great 
defidency  in  the  quantity  of  dder  produced. 

Towards  Moni  de  Dieu  the  country  became  somewhat 
higbor,  with  extended  ^evated  pbdna,  on  which  black  cat- 
tle weee  feeding.  For  man^  a  dreary  mile  Jiot.a.house  was 
to  be  seen,  the  people,  as  already  renuurked,  crowding  to- 
gether in  small  village^  in  the  hollows.  We  passed  through 
one  of  these,  where  detached  mud-built  cottages  irresistibly 
conveyed  the  idea  of  poverty ;  but  the  houses  were  intenmx- 
ed  with  trees,  corn-stacks  and  cottage-gardens,  while  a  pure 
streamlet  made  its  way  down  the  centre  ^  the  street,— 
giving  the  village  altogether  a  pleasing  irregularity  of  ap- 
pearance, which  partly  atoned  for  its  apparent  want  of  com- 
fort A  French  fellol^-traveller  mentioned,  that  this  vil- 
lage  was  almost  depopulated  by  the  folly  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
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withdrawing  protection  from  ^e  Protestants  in  1685 :  he 
added^  that  there  are  still  a  good  many  Protestants  in  it, 
but  no  reformed  place  of  worship. 

At  Clemumt  the  country  and  the  climate  began  to  im- 
prove. Here  we  first  saw  grapes  on  standard  vines,  and  on 
vines  so  trained  as  to  form  arbour-walks.  On  some  ehasselas 
vines  trained  to  the  walls,  the  bunches  wero  now  of  consi- 
derable size.  We  soon  afterwards  came  to  Chantilly,  and 
took  a  hasty  view  of  the  remains  of  the  superb  hunt- 
ing seat  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  In  former  times  the  park 
was  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  abound- 
ed in  feathered  game,  particularly  the  red  partridge  and 
the  quail.  The  park  seems  to  have  been  partitioned  and 
subdivided  during  the  revolution ;  but  much  of  the  fine 
wood  remuns.  We  entered  one  of  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  Xhegrande  eioilCj  and  were  delighted  with  the  beauty 
and  vigour  of  many  of  the  trees.  A  suite  of  buildings,  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  which  attracted  our  notice,  we  as- 
certained to  have  been  the  Princess  stables  and  offices. 
They  are  now  pardy  converted  into  dwelling-houses.  The 
celebrated  ancient  garden  of  Le  Notre  and  the  modem 
English  garden  of  Le  Roy  seem  equally  to  have  sufii^red 
dilapidation :  but  we  had  not  time  to  make  particular  ob- 
servations. Beyond  the  Park  properly  so  called,  there  is  a 
forest  of  great  siee,  extending  eastwards,  where  the  royal 
parties  used  to  hunt  the  marcassins  or  young  boars. 

At  LuzarcTies  we  procured  some  bunches  of  white  mu&. 
cat  or  Frontignac  grapes,  but  they  were  not  ripe,  nor  so 
good  as  might  be  procured  at  Edinbui^h,  though  certain- 
ly cheaper.  We  now  entered  on  the  northern  confines  of 
vineyard-plots  or  vignobks^  in  this  direction  from  Paris; 
for  they  extend  farther  north  on  the  Calais  route.  Among 
jthe  varieties  of  vines  cultivated  in  these,  we  could  recog- 
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nbe  flie  Diuty  Miller  and  the  small  Black  Cluster,  both 
^caaaooBlj  trained  on  walls  of  houses  in  Eng^d.  Baiiks 
•sloping  to  the  south  or  the  west,  seem  oommoidy  preferred 
fiv  the  Tine-plantations.  The  plants  or  sUxds  are  placed 
pretty  dose  to  each  other,  in  rows:  but  the  rows  are  wide, 
allowing  plenty  of  space  for  the  vignerons  to  pass  along  in 
dressing  the  plants:  very  commonly  alineof  haricots^peas, 
or  other  legumes,  appears  betweai  each  row  of  vines.  The 
yine-plants  are  permitted  to  rise  only  between  three  and 
four  feet  high ;  so  that  a  vineyard,  in  the  North  of  France, 
does  not  make  a  much  better  appearance  than  a  field  of 
drilled  beans  in  England,  and  is  oertnnly  very  inferior  in 
effiict  to  a  bop-plantation  in  Kent. 

As  we  approached  St  Denis^  the  vine-plantations  in- 
creased  in  number  and  in  size,  extensive  hillocks  bong  now 
covered  with  them.  Very  little  fruit  appeared ;  and  we 
learned  that  the  scantiness  of  the  crop  was  universally  com- 
plained of,  the  blossom  having,  this  year,  been  injured  by 
cold  winds,  and  long  continued  rains. 


Parts. 

Sept.  17.— -We  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Hotel  de  Bos- 
ton, Rue  Vivienne,  near  the  centre  of  the  French  capital, 
where  we  found  ourselves  pretty  xx>mfortable.  Having 
hired  a  fiacre  by  the  hour  (40  sous  for  the  first,  and  80  for 
each  subsequent  hour),  we  procured  our  letters  at  the 
poste  restanU  of  the  General  PosUcffice  in  Rue  Jean-Jac^ 
ques  Rousseau,  and  made  caUs  at  the  houses  of  some 
inends  of  Mr  Hay,  who  had  settled  in  Paris.— In  the  course 
of  the  day  we  went  to  the  hotel  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
Rue  Fauxbourg  St  Honor^,  when  Mr  Macdonald  deliver- 
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ed  to  Sii:  Charles  Stewart,  a  letter  of  reoommeiidatioD  from 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  *.  We  were  all  intzo- 
duoed  to  His  Excellency,  who  coDvoBed  soqse  time  with 
U8.on  the  state  of  horticulture  in  Fraaoe,  and  partieulariy 
called  our  attention  to  the  royal  estaUishments  for  rearing 
young  fruit>trees  at  the  Luxembouig  and  the  Roule.  He 
exprrased  hb  confident  expectaticm,  that  we  would  receive 
full  permisaon  from  the  French  Grovenunent  U>  enter  and 
vmpect  these  and  the  other  royal  gardens. 

English  Ambassador's  Garden. 

We  may  here  notice,  that  the  garden  immediatdy  be^ 
hind  the  Ambassador's  house  was  dressed  very  neatly  in 
the  FroDch  style,  Sir  Charles  having  in  his  emjdoyment  a 
French  gardener.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  rampant,  but 
showy  Cobbea  scandens.  Along  the  side  of  the  walks  are 
jdaoed,  at  intervals,  a  number  of  boxes,  about  a  foot  and 
a  .half  square,  and  painted  green ;  each  containing  two 
plantsjof  the  cobbea.  These  are  trained  to  upright  posts; 
and  when  the  shoots  overtop  thdr  supports,  which  they  spee- 
dily do,  they  are  passed  in  festoons,  in  oppoate  directions, 
from  post  to  post.  These  wroaths,  now  richly  adorned  with 
the  large  bell-shaped  flowers,  produced  a  very  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  cobbea,  we  find,  is  treated  at  Paris  as  an 
annual  plant;  b^ng  sown,  in  March,  on  a  hot-bed,  and  plant* 
ed  out  in  th^  end<tf  A)iril.  Owing  to  the  bright  and  warm 
sununer,  it  produces  its  first  blossoms  early  enough  toensui^ 
the  ripening,  aqnually,  of  a  sufficient  sujqfdy  of  seeds. 

Having  l)een  joined  by  Mr  Atkin,  engines,  one  of  Mr 
Hay's  Scoto^Gallican  friends,  originally  from  Bast  Lothian, 

-^  The  Ute  Duke,  who  died  at  Lisbon  ia  181Q. 
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we  dined  togeiher  at  the  exteottve  rooms  of  Champeaux, 
reslaurateur,  in  the  Rue  des  FiUes  St  Thomas,  opposite  to 
the  new  Exdiange.  After  a  dessert  c^  excellent  peaches^ 
the  iaardivu  being  still  in  eeason,  we  proceeded,  under  Mr 
Atkin'^s  guidance,  to  the  celebrated 

Palais  Rcffdl. 

The  qpBcioas  court  of  this  palace  is  planted  with  aevend 
rows  of  limes ;  but  these,  at  this  period,  affbrded  Kttle 
shade:  the  ground  is  trodden  hard  by  innumerable  pro- 
Hoenaders,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had  been  shrivdled 
by  the  parching  heat  and  drou^t  Two  grass-plats,  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  flower4x)rders,  maintained  the  fresfah 
est  verdure,  and  presented  flowers  of  the  most  lively  hues. 
But  these  are  watered,  night  and  morning,  in  dry  weather^ 
by  means  of  a  kmg  leathern  tube,  connected  with  a  foun- 
UoB,  and  furnished  with  a  perfemted  node^  like  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot  In  the  centre  of  the  court,  between 
the  grass-plats,  is  a  small  pood,  with  a  simple,  yet 
grand,  jeUd^eau  in  the  middle  This  powerful  jet  has  the 
effect  of  refreshing  the  air  all  .around ;  and  while  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  the  iris  which  results  forms  a  very  {dea- 
sing  phenomenon.  Under  the  piaazas  many  females  and 
boys  were  selling  green  walnuts;  and  these  having  just 
come  in,  seemed  to  meet  with  great  demand.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  chesnuts  are  also  retailed  here :  one  chesnuUgirl, 
we  are  tcdd,  pays  about  £000  francs  »-year  for  a  Ettle  stall 
under  the  piazsas,  where  she  disposes  of  these  nuts,  fredi, 
coasted,  and  bcnled.  The  best  diesnuts  are  those  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lycms ;  but  the  title  of  Jfor- 
TonB  de  lAfons  is,  we  understand,  much  abused,  being  fre- 
quently bestowed  oir  fruit  gathered  from  common  chesntit- 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
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We  entered  the  fiv-famed  Cafi  de$  MiOes  CdUmneij 
where  a  truly  di^;ant  har-maid  (or  the  presiding  goddess 
of  the  place,  as  a  Frendiman  woald  porfaapB  call  her)  sat, 
decked  in  costly  jewds,  on  the  real  throne  of  Louis  Buona- 
parte !  After  a  iiuu  of  most  ezquinte  colliBe,  and  a  pelU 
tVTfr  of  ddidous  liqueur,  we  left  tins  extraordinary  place, 
whidi  was  rendered  disagreeably  dazzling  and  hot,  by  the 
number  of  minors,  li^ts,  and  visitants.  We  were  next 
conducted'  to  the  Cqfi  de  la  Paixy^^a  kind  of  operative 
theatre,  where  no  admisoon-monqr  is  charged,  but  irfiere 
all  and  sundry  the  audience  are  expected  to  be  eating  and 
drinking  for  the  good  of  the  house,  while  they  are  witness* 
ing  the  entertainments.  We  concluded  our  view  of  the  lions 
of  the  Palais,  by  descending  to  the  C^  des  Aveugkif 
whidi  is  atuate  in  the  sunk  floor  of  the  building,  and 
where  there  is  an  orchestra  filled  by  blind  musicians. 

Descriptions  of  Paris  bdng  fiuniliar  to  every  one,  and 
most  of  our  readers  having  probably  seen  more  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  French  capital  than  ourselves,  we  shall  pass 
slightly  over  every  thing  unconnected  with  hoiticidtural 
suligects.  In  a  daily  journal,  however,  we  cannot  with 
propriety  omit  to  mention—although  we  do  little  more 
than  mention— the  objects  of  a  stranger^s  curiodity  which 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

Svpphf  of  Vegetables. 

Sept.  18.— Early  in  the  morning  Mr  Hacdonald  was  at 
the  Mafrcht  dee  Innocena^  atuate  where  the  street  whidi 
continues  the  line  of  Rue  St  Honor^  meets  at  rig^t  angles 
with  the  Rue  St  Denis.  This  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Innocents,  and  of  a  cemetery 
which  came  to  be  over-peopled.  The  tinouldering  remains 
having  become  offensive^  and  almost  pestiferous,  were  re- 
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moTed,  during  the  sway  of  Buoiia)Niite,'  to  fields  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city ;  while,  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  living, 
the  bones  were  collected,  and  piled  in  some  of  thevast  sub- 
terranean chambers  formed  by  the  abandoned  quanies  of 
Paris,  which  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Catacombs.  The 
area  thus  cleared,  now  forms  the  principal  green-market  oi 
Paris.— Many  waggons  with  v^^bles  trcm  the  country, 
had  already  been  unloaded ;  but  Mr  Macdonald  was  in 
time  to  see  the  weU-fumished  stalls,  before  the  retail  sale 
of  the  day  had  commenced.  .He  found  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  all  the  kitchai-greens  fully  equal  to  his  expecta- 
tions. 

Endive,  round-leaved  and  slightly  cabbaged,  was  ex* 
tremely  abundant,  and  seemed  tender,  though  but  indiffe- 
rently blanched.  Lettuces,  of  several  varieties,  were  very 
good.  Parsley,  both  curled  and  smcoth,  was  plentiful. 
Cauliflower  appeared  in  great  quantity,  and  was  of  excel- 
lent  quality.  Dutch  turnip-radish  and  Uack  Spanish  ra« 
dish  were  very  common.  Summer  spinage,  and  garden- 
sorrel  (here  called  OsoUe  de  Hollande)  were  nearly  equal* 
ly  abundant  Leeks  were  slender,  but  tall  and  well  blanch- 
ed* Carrot,  red  beet,  and  parsnip,  were  all  of  good  qua- 
lity, and  very  plentifully  supplied.  The  potatoes  were 
chiefly  of  the  kidney-shaped  varieties,  red  and.  white,  and 
washed  clean.  Garden  beans  and  peas  appeared  in  great  ^ 
profusion ;  and  numbers  of  young  people  were  employed 
in  dielling  both,  at  the-  stalls  in  the  market,-— a  piece  of 
drudgery  which  the  Scottish  green-grocers  devolve  on  the 
purchasers.  Late  cabbages  appeared  in  the  market ;  but 
none  of  the  fine  early  kinds  were  at  present  to  be  seen. 
The  Savoys  were  of  excellent  quality.  Artichokes  were 
extremely  abundant,  and  of  good  size ;  baskets  filled  with 
the  small  lateral  heads  were  likewise  brought  to  market. 
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▼eiy  young  artichokes  being  here  frequently  in  demand. 
Many  faoskete  were  filled  with  celery  tops  and  leaves,  but 
no  hiancfaed  stalks  appeared.  The  quantity  of  veiy  fine 
alver-skinned  onions  was  remarkably  great 

Some  articles  not  usually  seen  in  our  home  markets, 
were  here  very  oommoD.  Among  these  the  nave^  or  French 
turnip  may  first  be  mentioned ;  it  was  indeed  the  only  kind 
of  turnip  at  this  time  in  the  market,  and  the  specimens 
were  large  and  dean.  Kidney-beans  or  hancoU,  of  seve- 
ral different  varieties  not  common  with  us,  were  in  vast 
profusion :  the  shelled  beans  were  now  most  oonnnon,  but 
many  baskets  of  the  green  siliques  also  appeared.  Ham- 
buigh  parsley  roots  were  frequent ;  and  as  much  shallotand 
garlic  appeared  this  morning  as  Mr  Macdcmald  thinks  would 
serve  the  Edinburgh  market  for  a  year.  Love-i^iples  or 
tomaioei  were  to  be  seen  on  eveiy  stall  Pompons  or  pa- 
iirons  were  numerous,  and  someof  them  of  large  dimeneions. 
Large  cucumbers,  chiefly  of  the  white  variety,  were  pretty 
common ;  but  the  gurkins  or  small  cucumbers,  here  called 
comichonSj  were  all  of  the  green  sort,  forming,  perhaps,  a 
distinct  variety;  the  number  of  baskets  of  these  brou^t  to 
market  this  morning  appeared  surpnsang. 

Green  purslane,  chervil,  bumet,  and  large4eaved  lambV 
lettuce,  here  called  mdc/te  rande  or  douc^tUj  seamed  to  be 
the  fiivourite  salad  herbs ;  with  flowers  of  the  Indian-cress 
or  cc^nidme. 

Vast  quantities  of  melons  came  to  market  along  with  the 
culinary  vc^tables,  being  evidently  raised  by  the  same  cul* 
tivators.  They  were  chiefly  of  the  large  netted  varieties  ijf 
Honfleur  and  Coulommiers,  and  not  of  fine  quality ;  some 
rock  Cantelopes,  however,  were  very  good.  Baskets  of 
grapes  were  numerous  enough ;  but  the  bunches  were  in 
general  small,  and  only  a  few  of  the  berries  on  each  bunch 
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were  ripe.      The  grapes,  therefore,  feQ  much  short  of 
Mr  Maodonald^s  expectations.     They  were  chiefly  of  the 
kind  called  Chasselas  or  FoDtiUDebleau ;  and  we  must  in 
candour  remark,  that  as  this  is  the  sort  most  genefally  used 
at  taUe  in  Paris,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  month 
hence,  when  properly  ripe,  they  will  be  found  much  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  apedmens  now  in  the  market    A 
few  bundles,  with  very  large  berries,  were  probably  the 
white  Corinth  grape.     Some  pottles  of  alfnne  strawberry, 
having  the  berries  packed  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  neat* 
ness,  caught  Mr  Macdonald^s  attention.    On  examination 
we  think,  that,  as  a  sub-variety,  this  fruit  is  cfifferent  from 
any  known  in  Scotland.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  narrow 
and  oblong  shape,  and  for  delicacy  of  flavour.    We  ui^ 
derstand  it  is  adled  the  Mogavfox  strawberry  of  Bargemont 
In  speaking  of  tlie  treatment  of  the  wood  strawberry  at 
Haarlem  (p.  211.)  we  mentioned  that  new  plants  are  pro- 
cured every  second  or  third  year  from  the  woods  at  Boskop, 
the  cuItivaEfeed  {Jants  proving  speedily  exhausted.    The 
IVench  gardeners  experience  the  same  necessity  for  renew- 
ing the  plants;  but  they  adopt  the  more  sdentifie  uid 
equally  effectual  mode  of  raising  them  every  second  year 
from  seed.  Seedlings  of  the  alpine  strawberry,  it  is  vemarki- 
ed,  are  less  liable  to  sport  than  those  of  other  kinds ;  and 
they  frequently  yield  frruit  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year. 

Several  other  sorts  of  fruit  are  also  sold  at  the  March^ 
des  Innocens.  Late  peaches  and  nectarines  were  still  pret- 
ty  common,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  kinds  were 
prindpally  the  Bourdine^  Teten  de  Venus,  Eambouillet^ 
and  Nivette.  They  were  ^^kfly^  it  is  bdieved,  the  produce 
of  Montreuil« 
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Jardm  dea  Planks. 

Being  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
celebrated  Garden  of  Plants,  we  went  thither  this  forenooo. 
We  bad  letters  of  introduction  to  Professors  Desfontaines, 
Thouin,  Cuvier,  and  Lucas  fils,  and  also  to  Mr  Boyer  oi 
the  Administration  du  Jardin.    At  this  time  we  found  on- 
ly the  two  la8t>menti<nied  gentlemen:    They  were  moat 
polite  and  attentive ;  and  such  is  the  liberality  here  shown 
to  foreigners,  that  we  experienced  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
getting  access  to  every  place  which  we  expressed  a  vrish  to 
view.     On  a  first  visit  we  could  take  only  a  very  general 
survey  of  the  grounds ;  and,  Mr  Royer,  after  accompanying 
us  for  some  time  through  the  garden,  having  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  M;^Rich^,  who  is  practical  manager  of  the 
serrefrchaudes,  we  thought  it  best,  at  this  time,  to  ocwfine  our 
attention  chiefly  to  the  tender  exotic  plants.    Rich^  has  had 
long  and  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  horticulture ; 
and  many  of  the  plants,  by  their  size  and  heathful  luxu- 
riance, bore  testimony  to  his  bdng  a  very  successful  culti- 
vator.    Although  considerably  advanced  in  years,  he  b 
full  of  zeal  and  activity,  and  he  seemed  to  take  much  plea- 
sure in  pointing  out  the  botanical  rarities  under  his  chai^. 
The  principal  stove  is  of  large  dimennons.    But  at  pre- 
sent it  was  in  a  great  measure  untenanted ;  most  of  the 
plants,  during  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn^  be^ 
ing  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  terrace  in  front  of  it.    On- 
ly a  very  few  of  the  plants  can  here  be  noticed.    Cordia 
macrofriiylla,  from  the  West  Indies,  was  of  large  size,  and 
diqdayed  its  broad  foliage  very  beautifully.    Several  plants 
at  Pandanus  odoratisamus,  or^heeohspined  screw-pine,  from 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  admirable  condition,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  high.    A  large  specimen  of  Bonapartea  junoea 
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from  Peru,  was  by  much  the  finest  of  the  kind  we  had 
ever  seen*  Scboda  speciosa  finom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
made  a  brilliant  appearance,  being  now  dodied  with  its 
elegant  scarlet  Uossoms.  The  number  of  sugar-cane  plants 
(Saocharum.  offidnarum)  here  cultivated,  isoonoderable; 
and  they  grow  very  stnmg,  one  spiecimen  being  now  about 
twelve  feet  in  height.  About  ten  years  ago,  they  could 
affiurd  to  cut  so  much  of  the  cane,  that  the  chemists  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  amused  themselves  in  extracting  the 
sugar,  and  actually  manufactured  a  small  sugarJoaf,  which 
was  presoited  as  a  curiosity  to  the  Empress  Josephine, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  deservedly  held  in 
esteem  as  the  munificent  patroness  of  elegant  horticulture. 
The  large  orangerie  or  green^house  was  at  this  time 
empty  and  neglected ;  at  least,  it  was  unadorned  by  plants, 
and  encumbered  only  by  lumber.,  How, easily  might 
this  vast  house  be  rendered  ornamental  for  the  summer 
months,  by  means  of  a  few  showy  climbers,  led  along 
the  columns  and  rafters,  and  a  few  large  exotics  set  out  aa 
the  floor !  Even  festoons  of  Cobbea  scandens,  such  as  we 
have  me^t]oned  at  the  English  Ambassador'^s,  would  an* 
swer  the  purpose.  But  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Continent 
to  overlook  the  appearance  of  the  greenhouse  during  sum^ 
mer;  and  a  b^d  custom  exerts  its  influence  even  at  the  ad- 
mirable Jardin  des  Flantes.  It  is  certain,  that  those  who 
could  so  easily  remedy  the  defect,  must  have  no  idea  how 
offensive  the  qypearanoe  is  to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  espe- 
dally  from  this  country.  The  plants  belonging  to  thia 
great  winter  repository  are^  during  the  .summer  monthsy 
sunk,  enjMne  ierre,  to  the  brim  of  the  pots,  in  beds  edged 
with  box,  so  as  to  resemble  border-plants.  In  this  way 
thejT  require  less  watering,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  over-^ 
turned  by  gusts  of  wind    The  flower-pots  have  generally 
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three  or  four  small  drain-holes  in  the  bottotn,  instead  of 
one  large  hole,  as  with  us.  This  prevents  the  access  of  the 
larger  earth-worms  to  the  pots ;  and  no  other  [»«cauti(m 
against  worms  seems  to  be  taken,  except  unng  crocks  that 
are  perfectly  flat.  To  attempt  to  particularize  even  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  greenhouse  plants,  would  swell  our  notices 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  We  leave  them,  therefore, 
with  ranarking,  that  great  numbers  of  screens  of  basket- 
work,  generally  of  a  circular  form,  and  open  at  one  side  and 
at  top,  are  here  used  for  shading  such  plants  as  have  leaves 
of  deHcate  texture,  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
would  speedily  scorch  them.  This  was  the  time  of  the 
great  rempotagBy  or  general  repotting  of  these  greenhouse 
plants,  the  stove  plants  having  been  already  finished.  In 
perfonmng  this  operation,  the  French  under-gardeners  are 
not  more  qinck,  and  not  nearly  so  neat-handed  as  in  Bri^ 
tain.  Instead  of  filling  in  the  earth  with  their  hands  as  our 
gardeners  do,  they  lift  it  with  wooden  spatulas  or  palettes; 
the  advantage  of  which  is  not  very  obvious.  The  pots  are 
of  a  clumsy  construction  compared  with  ours ;  but  they  are 
of  a  soft  porous  texture,  which  must  be  favourable  to  the 
plants,  though  it  by  no  means  improves  the  appearance. 
The  gardeners  wear  very  broad  but  light  straw-hats,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sunn's  rays,during  the  bright  and  wann 
summer  months. 

In  firont  of  the  garden  entrance  to  the  Amphitheatre 
where  the  public  lectures  are  given,  were  now  placed,  in 
tubs,  two  specimens  of  the  smaller  fan-pain^  Chamserope 
humilis,  each  measuring  about  90  feet  high,  and  of  vener- 
aUe  aspect  M.  Ridi^  mentioned,  that  they  originally  be^ 
longed  to  King  Frands  the  First,  who  buik  the  palace  of 
St  Germain,  and  formed  fine  gardens  there ;  but  that  he 
believed  they  had  been  here  since  the  institution  of  the 
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tranlen  of  Plants.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  assistecl 
in  acquiring  the  antique  character  which  depends  on  the 
smoothness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem ;  for  the  loose  re- 
mains  of  the  leaf-scales  are  yearly  cleared  off  with  dire. 
The  garden  approach  to  the  firont  of  the  amphitheatre  is 
likewise  ornamented  with  many  fine  old  Neriums  in  tubs. 

Mr  Royer  now  conducted  us  to  the  Botanical  CaUnet, 
which  is  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  called 
the  Administration.  We  found  it  to  be  a  very  completed 
establishment  of  the  kind,  consisting  of  several  apartments^ 
as  marked  in  the  annexed  sketch,  taken  from  Ifr  Hay^s 
note-book4 
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In  the  staircase  A  id  preserved  a  tall  palm^stem  front 
South  America^  which  had  been  naturally  clasped  in  A 
very  extraordinary  way  by  some  liane  or  twining  shrub, 
and  evidently  strangled  by  the  deeply  indented  grasp  of 
its  invader.  Professor  Desfontaines''  woiking-room  is  mark' 
ad  B.     The  working-room  for  the  Professors  assistants  ii^ 
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at  C.  Here  a  respectable-looking  female  was  now  employ- 
ed in  fixing  dried  specimens  of  plants  to  sheets  of  white 
paper,  after  they  had  been  arranged  for  that  purpose  by 
Professor  Desfontaines.  The  room  marked  D  is  appitK 
pnated  to  the  keeping  of  the  specimens  of  dried  plants. 
They  are  contained  in  close  presses,  and  so  accurately  and 
coaveniently  arranged,  that  the  specimens  compoang  any  par- 
ticular genus  can  be  produced  for  examination  the  moment 
they  are  called  for.  The  apartment  E  contains  specimens 
of  the  wood  of  very  many  species  of  trees,— we  believe  of  al- 
most all  that  are  figured  in  the  quarto  volume  published 
by  Mr  Sepp  of  Amsterdam  and  edited  by  Dr  Houttuyn, 
and  of  many  unknown  to  these  laborious  Dutchmen.  The 
samples  are  in  general  smoothed  with  the  plane,  the  bet- 
ter to  display  the  gndn,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  some 
kinds.  A  vase,  nicely  formed  out  of  the  stem  of  a  date- 
palm,  is  a  curious  object :  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  more  in  height  The  laige  apart- 
ment F,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  con- 
tains the  seeds  and  seedvessels  of  plants,  with  specimens 
of  vegetable  products  in  general.  In  the  same  room  seve- 
ral commodious  presses  and  drawers  are  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  saved  in  the  garden  from  the 
more  rare  or  tender  plants,  particularly  those  of  only  an- 
nual duration.  We  may  add,  that  the  great  attention 
pud  to  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  garden,  the  saving 
of  seeds,  and  keeping  them  in  the  nioesf  order,  recaved 
our  unqualified  approbation.  A  glazed  frame,  oontaimi^ 
numerous  skdetons  ct  leaves  and  of  flowers,  had  a  very 
pretty  and  unusual  effect  Fronds  of  the  gt^at  umbreUa 
palm  of  Ceykxn,  Cor3rpha  umbraculifera,  decorate  the  cei* 
ings  of  two  of  the  rooms. 
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We  hope  soon  to  see  a  botanical  cabinet^  though  per« 
haps  on  a  less  extended  scale,  forming  an  accompaniment 
to  our  new  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gard^a  * 

Mr  Lucas  aftenvards  introduced  us  to  the  great  muse- 
um, where  the  collection  of  stuffed  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes,  with  insects,  shells,  minerals,  and  pedrifactions,  oc- 
cupied our  attention  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at 
the  Jardin,  which  was  prolonged  till  the  hour  of  shutting  the 
museum  arrived.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
we  could  see  little  of  such  a  collection  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours :  it  would  form  a  pleasing  and  profitable  study 
for  several  mondis.  Naturalists  and  artists  were,  in  different 
places,  occupied  in  taking  descriptions,  or  in  making  draw- 
ings ;  and  several  pupils  (chiefly  young  ladies)  of  M.  Vans- 
paendonck.  Professor  of  Iconography,  were  engaged  in 
the  same  way.  We  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  remark 
the  liberal  principles  on  which  the  whole  establishment 
seems  to  be  conducted :  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that 
any  devoted  and  intelligent  naturalist,  to  whatever  coun- 
try he  may  belong,  will  here  meet  with  every  encourage^ 
ment  and  asastance  in  prosecuting  his  investigations. 

Visit  to  St  Germain, 

Sept  lO*"— We  this  morning  hired  a  cabriolet  to  take  us 
to  St  Germain  ien  Laye,  being  de^roUs,  as  early  as  pos- 
fflble  after  our  arrival  at  Paris,  to  see  Mr  Th^Mnas  Blaikie 

*  At  Uiis  gtaidea  ii  preeerv^d  the  exxa^Avt  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr 
John  Hope,  one  of  the  most  zealous  botaidsts  of  his  time ;  this  valuable  col- 
lection having  been  presented  to  it  by  his  son,  the  present  distinguish .  i  Pjro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  That  proper  accom- 
modation will  be  found  for  such  a  botanical  treasure,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  considering  the  enlightened  views  of  those  genUemen  who  are  con^ 
ductiiig  the  anaogements  for  the  new  garden  at  Inverleith. 

z2 
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ef  Ccn'storphine  Hill, — a  gentleman  who  left  Edinburgh 
about  half  a  century  ago,  and  who  has  been  settled  in  the 
ticighbourhood  of  the  French  capital  for  the  last  forty 
years^  as  an  ^^  ingenieur  des  jardins  Anglois.^ 

The  exit  from  Paris  in  this  direction  is  truly  superb ; 
particularly  the  Champs  Elysiees  and  grand  avenue  lead- 
ing from  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  to  the  triumphal  arch  on 
the  rising  ground  at  the  barrier  of  Neuilly.  This  elegant 
building  was  destined  to  commemorate  the  remarkable  sue- 
cessses  of  the  French  arms  which  terminated  ui  the  Peace 
of  Presburg.  It  was  only  in  progress  when  Buonaparte 
lost  the  throne,  and  it  will  probably  remain  unfinished ; 
but  enough  has  been  done  to  shew  the  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  to  produce  landscape  effect.  We  passed  the 
Seine  by  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly^  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Perronnet,  and  consists 
of  five  large  and  equal  arches.  Although  forty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  erection,  it  has  still  a  new  ap- 
pearance. Immediately  afterwards  vineyards  began  to 
occupy  the  declivities  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The 
lowest  parts  of  the  ground  are  very  generally  laid  out  as 
kitchen-gardens,  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  They  are  only 
very  slightly  enclosed,  and  ir^uently  without  any  sort  of 
fences.  The  prevailing  crops  seem  to  be  pease,  haricot^, 
and  asparagus.  The  Nanterre  pea,  which  originated  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is,  we  may  remark,  accounted  the  ear- 
liest and  best  that  comes  to  the  March^  aux  Herbes^  in  the 
first  part  of  the  season ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Society  a  package  of  the  seed  from  the  shop 
of  Vilmorin-Andrieux.  Some  fine  villas  afterwards  pre- 
sented themselves,  distinguished  generally  by  rows  and 
clumps  of  Robinia,  the  beautiful  foliage  of  which  deli^t^^ 
ed  us.     W^  had  a  good  general  view  of  Malmaison,  the 
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flea£  of  the  late  Empress  Josephine,  and  once  the  chosen 
retreat  of  Buonaparte;  and  also  of  Lusienne,  the  villa 
of  Madame  du  Barry,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XV.  The 
great  Machine  of  Marly,  constructed  by  Rennequin,  could 
not  fail  to  arrest  our  attention  for  a  time :  at  one  place, 
we  passed  below  the  rods  which  move  the  pistons.  It  is 
now  comparatively  in  disrepair :  when  perfect,  it  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  diiily  5000  tons  of  water  to  the  height  of 
500  feet. 

Hennemont 

Having  breakfasted  at  St  Germain,  we  walked  to  Henne^ 
mont,  where  we  found  Mr  Blaikie  at  the  house  of  Mr  Hud- 
ton,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  principal  gardener  to 
Josephine  at  La  Malma^son,  but  had  left  the  place  upon 
her  death,  and  retired  to  this  pleasant  spot,  which  he  has 
purchased,  and  now  occupies  as  a  foetairie^  ox  possession 
chiefly  laid  out  for  profit,  but  partly  for  pleasure.  Henne- 
mont, with  extensive  vineyards  around,  formerly  belonged 
to  a  brotherhood  of  friars,  who  were  dispossessed  in  the 
early  period  of  the  involution,  when  their  grounds  were 
sold  in  lots,  as  national  property.  Som^  monumental 
stones,  with  the  ori^nal  inscriptions  nowise  obliterated,  now 
form  steps  at  the  garden^door ;  90  that  there  seems  to  e^* 
tst  no  dread  of  such  property  ever  being  reclaimed  or  c)ia]« 
lenged  by  the  churchmen ;  and  from  what  we  have  already 
observed  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  this  confidence  is 
perfectly  well  founded.  The  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
hillock,  from  which  little  vineyards  slope  on  every  hand. 
It  commands  a  rich  and  varied  prospect,  including  Mont 
Valerien,  and  terminated  on  two  sides  by  the  great  Forest 
of  Laye.  This  forest  makes  an  extensive  sweep  around 
the  town  and  palace  of  St  Germain ;  and  deer  and  wild 
jboars,  we  were  told,  still  aboiind  in  it.     Mr  Blaikie  men* 
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-tioned,  that,  last  Sunday  (being,  we  believe,  the  fete  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross)  Mount  Valerien  had  been  crowd- 
ed with  people  from  morning  to  night ;  that  many  proces- 
sions of  priests,  bearing  crudfixes  and  banners,  had  come 
fiom  Paris  to  it ;  and  that  probably  not  fewer  flian  ten 
thousand  pilgrims,  or  rather  idle  Pari^ans,  had  accompa- 
nied these  processions  to  this  emblematical  Mount  Calvary. 

Mr  Hudson^s  vineyards  are  better  managed  than  any  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  indicating  the  hand  of  a  judicious  vigne- 
ron,  and  affording  an  example  of  the  mode  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  superior  cultivators,  such  as  those  at  Argen- 
teuil.  The  plants  are  in  general  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  stems  are,  in  most  cases,  laid  down,  or 
bent  at  the  base  and  covered  with  earth :  although,  there- 
fore, each  stool  is  two  feet  apart,  it  thus  happens  that  the 
stems  from  the  separate  stools  approach  nearer  than  that  to 
each  other.  They  are  tied  to  small  stakes  (echalas),  fre- 
quently two,  three,  or  even  four  shoots  to  each  stake.  Th^ 
trintaiings  resulting  from  the  second  dressing  (esourselage), 
are  collected  in  little  bundles,  and  were  now  stuck  about 
the  tops  of  the  vines  and  props.  In  this  way  they  afford 
some  degree  of  shelter  to  the  bunches  of  fruit  below,  with- 
out excluding  the  sun :  they  are  thus  at  the  same  time 
'  dried  or  zoin ;  for  the  cuttings  both  of  the  first  and  second 
dressing  are,  very  economically,  preserved  for  winter-fod- 
der to  cattle.  During  winter,  the  vines  are  cut  very  low, 
commonly  ^thin  a  foot  of  the  ground.  The  gamet  noir, 
which  resembles  our  small  black* cluster,— the  meunier 
or  dusty  miller, — ^and  the  green  chasselas,  are  some  of  the 
principal  kinds  here  cultivated. 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  house,  enjopng  the  lively 
conversation  of  the  venerable  Scoto-Gallican  gardener  BUu- 
kie.  He  told  us,  that,  in  1775,  he  was  sent  by  Drs  Fo- 
^hergill  and  Pitcaim  of  London,  two  of  the  most  distiu-. 
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guished  botanical  cukiitators  of  their  day,  to  the  mountains 
cf  Switzerland,  in  search  of  rare  alpine  plants ;  and  that  it 
was  he  who  sent  hopne  all  those  Swiss  rarities  marked  in 
the  Kew  Catalogue  as  comraUBiGated  by  those  eminent 
physicians.  Dr  Fothergill  ibr  many  years  mauitainod  a 
rich  botaziic  garden  at  tus  seat  at  Upton  in  Essex ;  and  in 
this  garden,  we  may  remark,  one  of  the  Sodety'^s  deputa- 
tion (Mr  Hay)  ^speikt  a  year,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
as  a  gardener.  Dr  Pitcaim  had  also  a  vahiaHe  collection  in 
fais'garden  near  London.  In  the  com*se  of  1776,  Mr  Blaikie 
formed  the  plan  of  following  his  profession  in  France  *;  and 
his  first  empl^inent  was  the  laying  out  of  an  extensive  gar« 
den  for  Coqnt  Lauriguy,at  MontGaDiss^,between  Harfleur 
and  Havre-de-Gmce.  In  1778  he  settled  near  Paris.  At 
this  period  there  was  no  nursery  about  Paris,  from  whence 
sdect  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  could  be  got  The  form- 
ing a  collection  of  these  was  then  a  bnsiness  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  labour.  At  Vitry,  fruit-trees  of  pretty  good 
quality  were  to  be  procured ;  also  avenue-trees,  or  arbres 
ctaUgnemeni,  such  as  elms,  limes,  and  horse-^hesnuts;  but 
none  of  the  rarer  evergreens  were  to  be  purchased.  In 
the  following  year,  1779y  he  was  employed  in  forming  the 
princely  villa  of  Bagatelle  for  the  Comptc  d^Artois.  M. 
Bellanger,  a  French  artist,  managed  the  arrangement  of 
the  parterres  and  shrubberies  immediately  around  the 
house,  and  finislied  them  completely  in  the  French  style, 
with  abundance  of  architectural  ornaments.  Mr  Blaikie 
was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  more  extended 


*  In  Uie  Quarterly  Review,  toU  xjliv.  p.  410,  Blaikie  iz  Mid  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  Barl  of  Egremont  to  the-  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  cultivate  pine- 
apples for  him  $  but  this  statement  must  be  founded  on  some  mi&take. 
Houtson,  an  Englishman,  had  for  some  years  the  charge  of  the  Duke*i 
pinery,  and  mny  probably  be  the  individual  x^ferred  to. 
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pleasure-grounds,  which  were  intended  to  be  in  the  Eng- 
lish style;  and  in  prosecution  of  his  plans,  he  took  in 
a  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne<  The  French  were,  at 
this  time,  quite  careless  about  the  state  of  their  garden, 
walks.  Mr  Blaikie  had  those  of  Bagatelle  properly  oon-e 
structed  with  gravel ;  but  the  gardeners  obstinately  de- 
clined the  labour  of  cleaning  and  rolling  them  enjoined  by 
the  English  planner,  and  suffered  them  continually  to  be* 
come  covered  with  weeds  and  worm-casts.  Ten  years  af- 
terwards, when  Bagatelle  was  nearly  in  its  glory,  the  course 
of  events  caused  it  suddenly  to  change  its  master ;  and  it 
then  became  the  favourite  seat  of  revolutionary  i^tes.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years  more,  it  has  reverted 
to  its  original  owner;  and  notwithstanding  the  dilapida^ 
tions  it  had  unavoidably  suffered,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  place. 
In  1784,  Mr  Blaikie' was  employed  at  Mouceaux,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  near  Paris,  particularly  in  con* 
structing  splendid  hot-houses  in  the  garden ;  but  these 
were  much  injured  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  He 
afterwards  planned  St  Leu  at  Tavemy,  in  .the  Valley  of 
Montmorency,  for  the  same  nobleman,— a  place  still  in  pret- 
ty good  repair.  And  in  1786,  he  laid  out  Raincy,  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  for  .the  same  extravagant  personage. 
This  place  was  greatly  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary 
times ;  it  b  now  the  property  of  M.  Livry.  The  Duke, 
it  is  well  known,  by  his  expensive  magnificence,  squander- 
ed his  vast  fortune,  and,  in  order  to  retrieve  it,  formed  the 
strange  resolution  of  converting  his  town  residence,  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  into  shops,  caffs,  gaming-houses,  &c.  A  con- 
siderable debt  still  remains  due  to  Mr  Blaikie  by  the  Or- 
leans Family ;  and  he  has'  a  claim  of  reparation  on  the 
French  Government,  for  a  robbery  having  lx^en  committed 
pn  his  house  during  the  revolutionary  period,  when  the 
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laws  were  set  at  defiance.  The  liquidation  of  these  claims 
alone  detains  him  in  France,  it  being  his  earnest  wish  to 
revisit  his  native  coantry,  after  so  long  an  absence.  Mr 
Hay  presented  him  with  a  plan  of  Edinburgh,  including 
the  recent  additions  and  improvements ;  and  Mr  Bhiikie 
felt  much  interest  in  tracing  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
Caledonian  capital*. 

*  W«  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  particularise  some  of  the  principal 
gardens  and  places,  in  the  laying  out  o«  which  Mr  Blaikie  has  been  engaged, 
because,  as  flu:  as  our  reading  goes,  we  have  not  observed  that  sufficient  jus- 
tice Is  done  to  him  by  French  authors  who  take  occasion  to  mention  the 
«tate  of  gardening*  For  example,  Mr  Dulaore,  in  his  well  known  and  po- 
pular ^<  Description  des  Environs  de  Paris,**  in  treating  of  the  seats  above 
mentioned,  omito  all  notice  of  Mr  BIaikie*s  name.  When  describing  Baga- 
telle, after  giving  due  praise  to  M.  BeUanger,  he  speaks  of  the  jardin  An- 
giois  with  high  approbation :  ^  Sa  composition  est  trds  ingenieuse ;  oe  n*est 
point  celte  fhiide  et  nuyestense  ajmetrie,  ces  popetndles  alignanieDs  qui  ne 
produisent  qu*une  sterile  admiration ;  c*est  la  tableau  d*ane  nature  agrestet 
riante,  et  embeille  par  la  main  de  talens.'*  This  is  indeed  a  just  eulogy  on 
the  labours  of  Blaikie  at  Bagatelle ;  but,  his  name  not  being  once  mention- 
ed, the  reader  would  naturally  conclude  the  whole  to  be  the  work  of  Bel- 
langer. — ^Again,  the  whole  praise  of  Mouceaux  Is  given  to  M«  Caimontd ; 
but  this  place  was  most  essentially  indebted  to  Mr  Blaikte,  4U>d«  in  particu- 
lar,  he  planned  and  executed  the  hot-houses,  .  *«  La  serre  de  ce  jardin,**  we 
are  told,  '*  a  la  reputation  d'etre  une  dcs  plus  belles  que  Ton  connoisse  ;** 
yet  Blaikie*8  name  is  suppressed^^^s  to  Baincy,  we  are  Infbrmed,  that  the 
garden  '<  est  dessin^  avec  beaucoup  d*inte]ligencc,  dans  le  genre  du  jardin 
Anglois  ;**  but  the  merit  is  wholly  ascribed  to  ««  M.  Pottier,  chevalier  de 
Tordre  royal  et  militaire  de  St  Louis,** 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  we  take  notice  of  these  things  without  the 
sUn^hlest  communication  with  Mr  Blaikie.  Our  countryman  has  spent  his 
days  as  a  practical  designer  of  gardens ;  he  never  published  any  thing ; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  his  character,  we  may  add,  never  wasted  a 
thought  about  his  own  fame  as  a  garden-architect.  In  France  the  number 
of  writers  on  horticulture  and  gardening  is  great ;  but  the  writings  them- 
selves prove, Mn  noany  cases,  that  the  authors  are  rather  therretical  than 
|iractical  gardeners  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  that  country, 
potwithstandtng  the  number  of  books,  there  are  comparatively  few  practical 
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Palace  of  Si  Germain. 

AIoi^  with  Mr  Blaikie  wc  proceeded  to  view  the  Palace 
of  St  GermaiD,  reared  by  Henri  Quatre,  and  rendered  pe- 
culiarly interesUng  to  Scotsmen,  by  having  been  the  place 
of  refuge  of  the  exiled  Royal  Stuarts.  The  situation  is 
commanding,  and  the  prospect  from  the  windows  and  from 
the  terrace  near  the  palace,  rich,  varied,  and  extensive, 
embracing  the  meanderings  of  the  Seine,  much  of  the  Fo- 
rest, and  dosed  in  the  distance  to  the  eastward  by  the  towers 
of  St  Denis.  We  were  shewn  the  apartment  in  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  bom,  and  that  in  which  James  VII.  breathed 
his  last.  During  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  it  was  employ- 
ed as  a  mihtary  school ;  at  present  it  is  wholly  unoccupied. 
Workmen  were  now  ei^aged  in  obliterating  the  N's  which 
had  every  where  been  sculptured  in  honour  of  the  name 
Napoleon  ;  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
prese,nt  government  to  keep  the  palace  in  repair  *. 

In  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  we  passed  over 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chateau  of  St  Germain,  and  could 
trace  some  of  the  foundations  of  grottoes,  crypts,  or 
temples,  which  had  once  ornamented  its  terrassed  gardens. 
On  this  bank  we  met  with  some  plants,  which  are  rather 
rare  in  England,  and  not  met  with  in  Scotland  ;  such  as^ 
Lactuca  Scariola,  Stachys  germanica,  Antirrhinum  Elati- 

gardeners  capable  of  giving  designs  for  gardens,  and  also  of  undertaking  the 
execution  of  Uie  designs.  The  practical  gardeners  are  in  general  little  better 
than  mere  labourers.  There  are  indeed  some  distingubhed  exceptions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  (tanSLy  of  the  Thooins;. 

*  This  has  not  been  very  ea^ctaally  done.  On  occasion  of  a  subsequent 
visit  to  St  Germain  in  August  I8n>  I.found  the  paiapet-wa^  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  overgrown  with  Prenanthes  mnralis ;  and  1  am  certain  that^MV 
such  laiige  plant  existed  Ihcre  in  1917.— N, 
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ne,  repens  and  minus,  Conyza  squarrosa,  Erigeron  cana- 
dense  *,  and  also  with  several  which  are  not  British  na- 
tives; particularly  Cartliamus  lanatus,  commonlj  called 
le  chardon  beni  des  Parisiens ;  Dianthus  Carthusianorum, 
Bupleuruni  falcatum,  and  Farsetia  incana.  In  pursuing 
our  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  picked  up  Inula 
hirta,  pulicaria,  and  the  large-flowered  species,  I.  Britan- 
nica ;  Chondrilla  juncea,  Salvia  pratensis,  Hemiaria  hirsu- 
ta  and  glabra,  Bupleurum  tenuissimum,  Sedum  cepaea. 
Sisymbrium  supinum ;— so  that  our  botanic  boxes  soon 
overflowed. 

In  the  course  of  our  excursion  we  came  to  a  garden, 
where  vines  were  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall, 
and  trained  through  holes  to  the  south  aspect.  They  were 
chiefly  the  Chasselas,  and  Madeleine :  the  bunches  of  the 
last-named  were  now  nearly  ripe.  Having  noticed  some 
trees  of  the  PecJie  de  Nancy ^  or  Apricot-*Peach,  Mr  Blaikie 
praised  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit.  It  has  the  figure 
of  a  peach ;  but  possesses  distinctly  the  flavour  of  an  apri- 
cot, considerably  resembling  that  of  the  Moocpark.  A 
late-flowering  walnut,  called  Noyau  de  St  JeaHy  may  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Society.  Mr  Blaikie  mentioned^ 
*hat  it  docs  not  flower  till  near  the  middle  of  June,  and 
yet  produces  its  fruit  about  the  same  time  with  the  varie- 
ties which  blossom  more  early.  This  seems  a  quality  pe- 
culiarly desirable  in  our  Scottish  climate.  Plants  of  this 
variety  may  be  procured  at  the  garden  of  Vilmorin-An- 
drieux  at  Paris,--or  from  the  nurseries  at  the   Luxem- 


*  This  has  already  been  noticed,  p.  209.  Mr  Blaikie  reroarlccd,  that  it 
was  brought  from  Canada  and  cultivated  at  Kcw  near  sixty  years  ago.  It 
seems  now  to  have  .spread  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  for  "our 
friend  met  with  it  even  among  the  Alps. 
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bouig  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hervy.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Mr  Blaikie  recommended  to  us  the  pear 
called  the  Sylvcmge^  ori^ally  brought  from  Metz  in  Lor- 
raine.  It  is  a  late  pear,  about  the  size  of  the  swan-egg, 
and  tastes  like  a  beurr^.  He  mentioned  with  approbation, 
too,  the  Chaumaneitef  also  a  late  pear,  which  he  thinks 
likemse  originated  at  Metz. 

We  pursued  our  walk  towards  the  Forest  of  Laye,  into 
which  we  were  desirous  of  taking  a  short  ramble.  Ha- 
ving, on  our  way,  noticed  the  mistletoe  on  forest-trees,  Mr 
Blaikie  mentioned  that  it  here  grows  on'the  Virginian  poplar, 
the  mountain-ash,  the  lime,  and  several  other  kinds.  The 
berries  on  some  mountain-ashes  by  the  road-side  seemed 
laiger  than  usual :  and  we  were  told,  that  when  the  roan- 
tree  (Pyrus  aucuparia)  is  grafted  on  the  service-tree  (P. 
domestica),  as  is  frequently  done,  the  fruit  not  only  be- 
comes larger,  but  is  produced  in  greater  abundance.  Such 
young  grafted  trees  also  come  more  speedily  into  a  bearing 
state.  On  farther  examination,  we  ascertained  that  many 
of  the  roan-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  attracted  our  particu- 
lar notice,  were  really  of  a  distinct  species,  P.  Americana. 
Service-trees  or  Cormiers  are  here  very  commonly  cultiva- 
ted as  fruit-trees ;  some  of  them  were  of  oonaderable  dze, 
the  trunk  of  one  tree  measuring  more  than  eight  feet  in 
circumference.  The  fruit  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dder,  for  communicating  gcidity  to  the  apple 
juice. 

Che9nvi4rees  appeared,  both  scattered  up  and  down 
as  single  trees,  and  in  small  separate  plantations.  They 
were  frequently  of  great  age  and  of  large  dimenncms; 
the  bole  sometimes  measuring  13,  14  or  15  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  of  them  would  have  afforded  admi- 
rable sUidies  for  painters  of  trees.  One  huge  trunk, 
^hough  only  about  12  feet  high,  has  a  very  remarkable 


appeamace :  it  is  wholly  depriveil  of  its  bark  on  one  side, 
end  a  large  hole  passes  through  and  through  ;  a  stripe  of 
bark,  however,  remains  firesh  on  the  other  side,  and  con- 
veys support  to  a  handsome  and  vigorous  head.  Another 
great  tree  appears  to  have  been  recently  cut  over  about 
the  same  height ;  and  we  learned,  that  the  proprietors  are 
in  the  practice  of  heading  down  such  old  chesnut-trees^ 
with  the  view  of  renovating  the  bearing  wood,  and  im^ 
proving  the  fruit.  Although  those  now  spoken  of  are 
' chataigniers  or  common  chesnut-trees,  and  not  marromersj 
or  of  the  large-fruited  variety,  their  nuts  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  at  Paris. 

Many  very  smlfc^l  tft  narrow  vineyards  here  pV^sented 
themselves ;  and  all  ^f  these,  we  were  told,  are  probably 
separate  properties.  The  gavdkind  succession,  or  equal 
dhrision  of  territorial  property  among  heirs,  introduced  by 
die  revolution,  has  already  produced  some  strange  ain> 
malies  in  this  district ;  one  person  having  sometime^  suc^ 
ceeded  lo  different  small  stripes  of  ground,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more  from  each  other.  The  divimon  takes 
place  in  ridges  and  half-ridges,  varying  in  breadth  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  property  to  be  divided  ;  and  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  an  hm  who  succeeded  only  to  a 
half  ridge,  might  be  able  to  hop  across  hb  estate.  If  part 
of  the  land  be  of  good  quality,  and  part  of  inferior  quality, 
each  heir  has  asrigned  to  him  a  rateable  proportion  of  each. 
The  country,  in  pc^ulous  districts,  has  thus  acquired  a  sort 
of  patchwork  aspect;  small  plantations  of  vines  being  flanked 
by  tiny  fields  of  com,  or  of  some  kind  of  green  crop. 
The  natural  jealousy  of  the  heirs  very  generally  prevents 
a  ocHicert  among  themselves,  which,  one  would  think,  might 
be  beneficial  to  all  parties;  for  the  cultivation  of  detached 
stripes  of  ground  must  be  attended  with  great  additional 
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labour  and  trouble.  We  must,  however,  admit,  that,  so 
far  as  our  observation  went^  even  the  smallest  properties 
were  well  cultivated ;  but  we  were  assured,  that  the  minute 
subdivision  is  already  felt  as  an  evil :  and  whether  it  will 
eventually  work  out  its  own  remedy,  seems  problematical. 

The  vineyards  are  li^re  wholly  uninclosed;  but  Mr 
Blaikie  informed  us,  that  the  gens  d'^armes  are  employed 
and  paid  by  each  parish,  for  keepng  guard  during  the 
grape-season.  The  decisions  of  the  parish-officers  against 
transgressors  are  held  as  final,  being  limited  to  a  slight 
fine  proportioned  to  the  damage.  The  vintage  of  a  town* 
ship  is  made  all  in  one  day,  generally  early  in  October; 
and  the  vintagers  are  summoned  to  the  field  by  tuck  of  ^ 
drum.  In  this  way  people  see  that  they  are  not  wronged 
by  their  next  neighbours  at  the  gathering  of  the  bunches. 

The  wine  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  all  around 
Paris,  is  in  general  of  inferior  quality,  compared  with  that 
of  more  favoured  districts  of  France.  It  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  growers  themselves,  or  is  consumed  in  the  lower 
class  of  taverns.  The  best  is  produced  from  the  extensive 
vineyards  of  Argenteuilj  which  supply  many  of  the  gin- 
guettes  and  bastringues,  or  drinldng-houses  and  dancing, 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Parisian  restaurateurs  who  advertise  cheap  dinners. 
At  Argenteml  the  vignerons  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
thdur  plantations,  and  they  have  greatly  improved  in  cha«> 
racter,  in  Mr  Bl^kie^s  remembrance ;  he  r^aids,  indeed; 
their  mode  of  ciiltivaUon  as  approaching  to  the  perfectiooi 
of  the  art,  as  far  at  least  as  productiveness  is  concerned. 
They  apply  manure  very  freely ;  but  this  practice,  though 
it  swells  their  recoUey  is  thought  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  gnq)es.  Mr  Blaikie  mentioned  one  kind  of  manure 
which  is  much  used,  and  from  which  we  certainly  would 
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not  {medicate  any  improvement  in  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
It  is  called 

Poudrettey 

and  Lb  nother  more  nor  lesa  than  night-soil  dried,  and  re- 
duced to  a  powder.  Poudrette,  we  understand,  was  first 
recommended  by  the  cdebrated  Farmender,  about  thirty 
yearo  ago,  as  a  top-dressing  for  various  field-crops«  There 
are  now  r^ular  manufactures  of  it,  especially  at  La  Cha- 
peUe,  near  St  Denis.  Mr  Blaikie  considers  its  fertilizing 
properties  as  remarkably  great  It  is  now  a  good  deal 
used  in  kitchen-gardens,  especially  where  vegetables  are 
i:ai8ed  for  the  Paris  maricet,  and  where  of  course  the  ground 
is  t^onstantly  heavily  cropped  with  peas,  onions,  haricots,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  light  earthy  and  scattered  over  the 
Borface  of  the  ground.  Frequently  it  is^  formed  into  a 
compost  with  the  weeds  and  refuse  of  the  garden,  aud 
Bome  marly  loam  or  light  mould ;  the  poudrette  being 
^read  on  the  compost-bed,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
inch  to  ax  inches  of  weeds  and  earth.  Such  compost  is 
conadered  as  well  adapted  for  stimulating  the  roots  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  cherries,  figs  and  vines.  We  may 
remark,  that  solid  poudrette  (if  the  name  be  allowable)  is 
now^  prepared  at  London,  under  the  title  of  *^  Clarifc^^  de* 
aooated  compost,^  and  sold  in  cakes  at  78.  Goswd}  Street. 
Theoffenrive  smell  is, toa oonriderable  degree,  raneved 
by  the  addition. o£  quicUime.  The  cakes  Me  of  eourse  bro^ 
ken'.  sbmU  befooe  beb^  appBed.  The  poiidrettetif  Fari»  is 
kqpt  in  .sacks. 

Succory. 

In  passing  some  small  fields  of  succory,  Mr  Blaikie 
mentkmedi  .that  be  regarded  the  large-leaved  succory  as 
mene^  a  variety  of  Cicfaorium  Intybusj  improved  by  cuU 
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tivation.     Although  this  plant  is  neglected  by  us  in  Scot* 
land,  it  is  here  found  extremely  useful.     The  young  leaves 
are  used  in  salads,  and  for  this  purpose  succesrive  sowings 
are  made  in  gardens.     When  the  plant  is  raised  in  fields, 
the  outer-leaves  are  plucked  at  successive  periods  of  the 
summer  and  autumn^  and  given  to  milch-cows  (as  already 
noticed,  p.  87.)      Cows  fed  on  them  are  said  to  yield 
generally  about  a  third  mor^  milk  than  when  on  ordinary 
fodder ;  but  at  first,  we  understand,  the  milk  acquires  some^ 
what  of  a  bitterish  taste.     This  kind  of  green  food  is  al« 
so  accounted  excellent  for  promoting  the  production  of 
butten     At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  roots  of  the  suc^ 
cory-plailts  are  dug  up  and  stored  in  a  cellar  or  out-house. 
They  are  laid  horizontally  on  a  bed  composed  of  sand  or 
light  soil,  with  the  crowns  or  heads  outermost  and  un- 
covered ;  a  thin  layer  of  soil  is  then  added ;  then  another 
row  of  roots ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  bed  be  periiaps 
three  or  four  feet  high.     It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
place  in  which  the  roots  are  thus  stored,  be  defended  from 
frost ;  light  is  not  only  unnecessary^  but  would  be  prgudi- 
cial.     Here  they  afibrd  the  blanched  shoots  called  Barbe^ 
de-Capucifij  much  relished  as  a  winter  sallad.  Sometimes, 
our  friend  told  us,  the  roots  are  packed  among  moist  sand 
in  a  barrel,  having  numerous  round  holes  pierced  in  its 
sides :  the  crowns  of  the  succory  plants  are  so  placed,  that 
the  shoots  may  readily  push  their  way  through  the  boles : 
they  are  thus  kept  quite  clean,  are  very  eaoly  gathered  aa 
wanted,  and  repeated  cuttings  are  obtuned.    Whep  sent 
to  market,  the  roots  are  generally  drawn  from  the  bedsy 
and  tied  in  bunches,  with  the  etiolated  shoots  attached  to» 
them. 

On  banks  by  the  ditch  sides  near  the  Forest,  the  annuai 
turnsole,  HeUotrofHum  Europseum,  was  growing  pretty 
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abundantly,  along  with  Pennisetum  viride;  and  on  the  sandy 
downs,  Statice  cephalotes  /S  (S.  plAntaginea,  Decand.),  and 
Veronica  spicata  appeared.  We  could  see  very  little  of 
the  Forest  itself,  as  we  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  beat- 
en tracks,  in  order  to  ensure  our  timeous  return  to  St 
Grermain,  and  thence  to  the  capital  in  the  evening.  The 
trees,  in  the  small  portion  of  the  Forest  visited  by  us, 
were  chiefly  elm,  beech,  ash,  poplar,  wild  cherry,  with  a 
few  limes  and  oaks.  Some  <5f  the  trees  are  tall,  but  very 
few  are  of  large  dimensions,  or  bear  marks  of  considerable 
age.  Thymus  Calaminta  grows  plentifully  among  the 
brushwood.  Globularia  vulgaris  may  be  noticed  as  a  rare 
native ;  and  Mr  Blaikie  mentioned  his  having  found  a  va* 
liety  of  this  plant,  with  white  flowers.  Actea  spicata  is  like- 
wise a  native  of  the  forest. 

Sept  SO. — To-day  we  waited  on  the  Compte  d^Escars 
at  the  Tuileries.  We  entered  at  the  Place  de  Carrousel^ 
and  were  much  pleased  with  the  triumphal  arch,  although 
no  longer  crowned  by  the  Venetian  Horses.  We  found 
the  Count  in  his  apartments :  He  instantly  recognised  Mr 
Maodonald,  and  spoke  of  the  happy  days  he  had  spent  at 
Dalkeith  Park,  when  in  the  suite  of  the  Compte  d^Artois, 
at  Holyroodhouse.  The  view  from  the  windows  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Palace,  commanding  the  garden  and  the 
Elysian  Fields,  gratified  us  much ;  and  as  the  letters  of 
permission  to  visit  the  public  gardens  were  not  yet  ready, 
but  in  progress,  we  resolved,  without  waiting  for  them,  to 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  viewing  those  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. We  were,  indeed,'  perfectly  aware  that  these^  and 
even  the  other  gardens,  are  liberally  opened  to  foreigners ; 
but  an  application  having  been  made,  we'  naturally  felt 
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some  delicacy  in  entering  anty  oC  them  hefbm  r^ceiviilg  «or 
answei(*  ' 

We  saw.  little  or  tbe  Falaee  itsell^  and  (elt.ltttfe  curioaiiy^ 
t^JTiew  it  We  only  vemaAMd,  that  the  bfdcoDj  in  iroM 
of  the  gallery  akx^  which  theEkig  da%  paaain  in  going, 
to  mass,  is' adorned  witb  numemiM  nuuUe  vaaes,  haimg, 
potB  with  geraniuns  i»  flower  eonc^aled  in  them.  Ther 
planU  arectttB%  vanetie^of  Pelargooiuvi  ZQMle»JbybndiiM 
and  inquinaBs^.  . . 

Tuikficg  Garden^. 

«  -    .        - 

The  gardens  of  the  Tuibpes^  it  is  well  knowny^  senuBic 
nearly  U»  die  style  of  Le  Nfitoe^  who  planned^  imd  executedi 
thoni)  and  who  tlws  laid  the  foundittion  for  that  lasting: 
(ame,  which  was  secured  by  his  works  at  YersaBlea^  Tiur 
coup  d'loeil  is  highly  pleasing ;  and  we  are  bound  to  add, 
that  we  were  offended  much  less  by  stiffness  and  fbrmality 
than  we  had  been  taught  to  expect.  Under  the  windows 
of  a  pa}aoe^  and  idnoet  in  contact  with  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  symmetry  and  neatness  seem  more  appropriate 
than  attempts  at  the  imitation  of  natural  scenery.  The 
grounds  exceed  60^  acres  in  extent,  almost  forming  a  pand- 
lelogram.  Along  the  front  of  the  palace  runs  a  broad 
terrace^,raised'  by  only  three  steps  above  the  general  level 
of  the  ground;  and  at  right  angles  to  this,  on  ^ther  side, 
are  other  terraces,  extending  the  whol^  length  of  the  garden. 
A  spacious  main  walk  or  drive  conducts  straight  tfarougi) 
the  centre,  interrupted  only  by  two  {Meces  of  water ;-  first 
by  a  circular  pond  near  the  chatotn,  and  afterwards  by  a 
very  large  one,  of  an  octagonal /orm,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Place  Louis  XV..  It  b  scaredy  necessary  to  say, 
that  there  are  several  subordinate  walks  parallel  to  the 
main  one,  and  also  numerous  cross  and  diagonal  paths,  the 
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vistas  of  #hich  ^nerally  prosdit  mne  st^toary  ofiflanient. 
AH  the  walks  are' laid  wkh  white  saittl,  and  very  eaicfaWy. 
k^;— ikft  ev6ii  »  Kp^  at  4hit  ahmtt^.  potf'to  t^  Aeiy. 
N^xt  to  thfr'  'i>ttilerie8)  tw^  embroidered  pnatefiea  part^ 
mddernised,  eteb  hsvi^irpondandj^-d^eiiu  intliatrentr^^ 
form  the  prinei^  ornttnentfl.  TowienlB  .tic  inkMle  ^ifae' 
gatdett  a  pttitamatitt  tPseHj  Ixidr  pUttxl  wrdw)^'  aiid  fbrMHu*; 
ing  thickets  or  grovei^  duimciteriBe  tiw^  soen^^  Meal!  6f  these 
art  young  treet,*  or  iqpporeiidy  noe  zhoPi  tbdti'^Mrty  or  ibrl 
ty  years  oM  ^  bat  on  tbi^  Yai*  aide  of  the*  garden^*  sone  .ftne 
sp^ttMstas  of  Le  Ndtre^s  bri^nals  remioii ;-  abd  these,  vie^r- 
ed'from  dUft  Palace '  terrace,  hapfnly Uend  with  the^enten-^ 
metMsi<3€f€lliagdiA'fhe  Cham^  ISfidec  Th^surfaoe 
of  tfa^  garden  is  evideAtly' unequal  r  btit  thA^ineqinfity^haai 
beeii  wett  disguised.  Th^  latge  optional  fisM  and  grand 
enthmoe  ftotA  Plac6  Louis  XV.  appeAi!^  to  us  to  evince  i 
the  genius  of  Le  N6tM  miMii  tHtfn  aaay'^lMr  pairt  On 
eadi  siife'of  this  entrttfu^a  settlc»bciliur  glacis  6t  'n»^ 
sweeps  sinoodily  up  tb'  the^  tw6  Idtenll*  tdrrtuses.  Hib  space 
thus  ct&^M  m  eHhe)^  hitibd  afibids  a  libaMl  atite  wklnn 
the  gatie;  the  whole  having  the  apptetttice  of  a  tidi  attpfal*' 
theatre  with  groups  of  stintues  mcM^  ji^^dk^dy  placed  fbr 
produdng  effect.  The  air  at  this  plaee  b  ooilsidend^ly  cool- 
ed' by  paamhg  o^r  the  ettc^ve  pieo6  of  wat«r,  and  by 
medn'^  of  the  coilMant  sprinkling^  of  a  lofty  jet  Meantime 
the  Royal  Chateliu  i«  only  obaciirdy  seCtt  through*  a  long 
vista  of  trees.  ' 

The  terraces,  liki^wite,  are  highly  creditalUe  tt>  the  artist^. 
The  Terrdne  de$  FewMoMj  next  to  the  Rue  Rivoli,  and  s&. 
parated  from  it  by  a  magnifioeiit  iron-rail,  richly  gilt  at  th<f 
top,  was  at  this  time  lined  with  large  orang^trees,  in'boxei. 
The  collection  of  these,  We  may  notice,  is  very  extenave;  and 
although  such  spedmens  are  stiff  in  themselves,  yet  ih  this 
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garden  they  are  dispofied  with  so  much  taste,  and  so  well 
interspersed  with  oleanders,  double-flowered  myrtles,  and 
sweet  bays,  that  upon  the  whole  they  product  a'  very  plea- 
sing appearance.  These  orange-trees  were  kept  at  St 
Cloud  during  the  domination  of  Buonaparte,  and  were 
brought  thither  by  orders  of  the  present  King«  We  were 
rather  disappointed  at  being  told,  that  the  orange-flowers, 
even  in  this  royal  garden,  and  under  the  nose  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  are  farmed  to  confectioners  and  perfu- 
mers, whose  servants  have  step-ladders  at  hand,  for  gather- 
ing them  as  they  appear,  and  who  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
about  L.  SOO  a-year  for  the  privilege !  The  other  long 
terrace  walk,  next  to  the  Quai  de  Tuileries,  and  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Seine,  is  equally  worthy  of  admiraticHi. 
The  natural  slope  of  the  ground  renders  its  elevation  more 
prominent ;  but  all  its  proportions,  as  well  as  its  decorations, 
both  architectural  and  arboreous,  are  well  managed.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  the  favourite  promenade  of  Buonaparte, 
and  of  Marie-Louise  and  her  son  -f  but  the  present  royal 
family  seldom  use  it :  indeed,  lyhen  we  walked  along,  there 
was  not  a  Frenchman  upon  it,  although  many  hundreds 
were  strolling  through  the  lower  walks,  or  lolling  on  reed- 
chairs  reading  the  gazettes. 

The  flowers  in  the  borders  are  few  in  number,  consider- 
ed as  botanical  species,  but  they  are  planted  in  copious 
profusion :  they  are  all  of  the  gaudy  order,  being  intended 
merely  for  show.  The  object,  and  we  presume  to  think 
the  legitimate  object  here,  is  to  keep  the  parterres  always  , 
gairish  with  brilliant  blossoms  of  difierent  colours.  The 
flowers  of  May,  June,  and  July  were  now  supplanted  by 
those  of  the  autumn  months;  particularly,  asters  of  many 
hues,  French  marigolds,  balsams,  zinnias,  marvel  of  Peru, 
and  the  double-flowered  Helianthus  multiflorus.    Many 
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hundreds  of  specimens  of  Pelargonium  inquinans  and  ieo- 
nak  are  yearly  planted  in  these  borders,  and  add  conader- 
ably  to  their  ornament  We  may  remark,  that  the  ^<  k- 
byrinth  of  cypress,  and  hedges  of  pomegranate,^  mention^ 
ed  by  Eyelyn  in  his  Memoirs,  have  disappeared ;  but  a 
bauHngrm^  in  no  very  favourable  plight,  and  the  traces  of 
a  rustic  theatre,  still  remain.  The  grass-turf  is  regularly 
'watered,  and  was  now  of  a  Uvely  green ;  but  it  does  not 
fcnrm  nearly  so  compact  a  sward  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  Scotland.  In  dry  weather,  all  the  principal  flower- 
borders  are  likewise  daily  watered,  by  means  c^  long  flex- 
ible tubes,  in  the  manner  described  when  qpeaking  of  the 
flower-plots  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  (p.  845.) 

Notwithstanding  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  vast  city, 
all  the  tiees^  shrubs,  an^.  plants  in  this  garden,  even  those 
of  delicate  foliage,  appeu.  jd  healthy  and  with  unimpaired 
verdure.  The  atmosphere  is  here  inoomparaUy  more  pure 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  the  smoke  from  in- 
numerable coal-fires,  very  generally  rests  over  the  city  like 
•a  doud.  In  Paris  there  are  comparatively  few  fire-places, 
and  in  them  wood  and  charcoal  are  chiefly  used.  Many 
families  have  almost  no  cooking  in  their^own  houses  during 
the  summer  months,  the  whole  family  dining  at  a  restaura* 
teur^s. 

Dining  the  republican  period,  when  <^  Libert^,  egalit^,^ 
was  the  cry  of  the  day,  the  parterres  of  the  Tuileries  were 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  our  countryman  Blaikie  was 
actually  called  upon  to  furnish  the  seed-stock  or  tubers, 
and  direct  the  planting.  To  this  happy  expedient  (sug- 
gested, it  is  understood,  by  some  of  the  sfavans  of  Paris) 
of  converting  these  pleasure-grounds  for.  a  time  to  a  pur- 
pose which  seemed  useful  and  national  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens,  the  safety  of  the  whole  may  be  ascribed.     At  pre- 
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seat tlmy anonrtainly  mtth  more  uoiefiit to  cbe populace 
of  Bttis  duia  to  U9  M^ttty ;  but  the  Xi^g  19  tl^  Fathor 
ofihb  Feopky  apd  birchilibieikof  all  nnk»  tbink  tliq^  bave 
a.riglil:ao  tonpvalioiil  in  fait  gaidaiU'  Tliqr  do  6«f  iii  Ihe 
ouMt  iQiiBceBl  .ftyle  JmagifJile^  Tboae.who  know  h^m 
lbibie«i«fy  puUic  «9lk  atound  Edinbuigli  b'lo  all  aorta 
i(f ^UIiipMataol  aaddh^Btaddion.lhal^ the  youthful  vmi  can 
invent  or  that  madpt^wOB  hwad»  jcan  perpetrat^^  wiU 
vMdiljr  CHOiae  siir  expreiaiBg  some  aurpiiaa  at  aoong  ilL- 
dsenad  lada  and  tagged  hogrs  hrashtug  fredy  along  aiaopig 
pHtcf^  of  beautifiii  fculpture  mod  nx»  axodca.  But  al- 
iM^ugh  loitf  fcyMwi.paaiayg  to  aad  fm  through  this  ^undfia, 
no  iijoiy,  wje  aw  asBitred,  is  ever  done  to  the  fine  planta  or 
to  the.  uiYaluabfe  graupa  of  atatuea.  Nor  b  Chia  to  be 
aaoiHbed  whoBy  imp  even  piincifadly  to  the  vi^^lance  of 
the  lailkary.  guards  /FhejParisian  children  seem  co  be 
traiiMd  op  Mtk  §  veveieiiiial  ave  of  doiQg  injury  to  any 
piiUic  moik  or  .promenade^  The. mewl  tRtterdemdkm- 
knking.yoiitha  majp  be  eieon  atining  at  the  ioweraand  the 
statnea,  but  they  nev^  toaeh:  they  would  evqn  i«bel 
agahut  any  one^hb  ahouU  poeBUoke  to  do  ao«  Tbia  teak 
l^bharaotcr  aertainiy  ferma  a  atviking  aoatrast  to  what  qo- 
ocna  at^our  Ijtodam  Alheaa;  and  tQ  the  superior  edu^n- 
tion  of  youth  which  we  jiiatly  boast,  due  care  to  prodiape 
tbi&salutaiy  inpresdoi  en  the  tender  aaiod,  rempinal^  be 
added.  •• 

On  leaving  the  palace  garden,  we  passed  4doi^  the 
Quaiya  of  the  Tuilaries  and  the  Louvre.  Hene  the  offioera 
of  the  custopis  (or  tide^waiteis,  aa  we  would  caH  them) 
have  ornamented  theilt  wooden-huts,  fay  foranng  them  into 
little  arbours,  covered  with  Cohbeascandens,  interanxed 
with  the  scarkt-bean  and  pasturtium. 
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'  Flower-Mark^. 

W€  jgisocctAeAf  by  the  Pont  mi  ClMiiige>  to  the  Quid 
1>ewx^  to  view  the  oekixiiled  Mwobe^ux  Fieiir9»  Sttw* 
<]ay  being  the  yama^  d»7  of  resort  to  it.  At  n  laove 
^itflj periodof  the  eea«iif  ire  wwe  tdld^  irfaenlbe floiinepi 
of  afHriqg  aod  summer  wei«  si.llidr  prime,  we  wtaU  have 
eeeo  it  to  miicfar  gt^nter  advantage^  but^  to  it  wasi  we  fidt 
{fail^ly  ^gnuified..  The  market  is  b^deved  with  vowa  of 
lair.fpnolwiiigtiaaa^.i  and  it  ja  fimisbed  with  two  foBa|aiiM» 
whidh  affi«d  rni  abuadmit  supply  of  water  for  refreebiqg 
the  plaiya*  Gteat  aumbers  of  aelect  shrubs  a^d  herba- 
oeoiia  pkmta  ia  flower^  were,  at  this  time,  exposed  for  sale.; 
the  shritbs  chiefly  in  small  square  wooden  boxes,  painted . 
I^iee%  and  the  herbacwua  plants  m  oomaMm  6ow<^rwpp|s, 
AxiB0fi%  the  tahmba  we  reiairked  Jaamiimai  graa^Bflomm 
«idaa9rioum;.  ronmary;  Dqphaeodom;  oleandors^  both 
atf^,aad  dpnUe;  small  oraqga-traes;  hydraage%  or  hor* 
tenapa^.as  it  is  htfre^Qommonly  cflUed:$  aitd  many,  fine  sp^ 
cimens  <^  douMe-flowered  p^nn^mmite^  4*aifed  in  a  t^ 
«arkable  matmer,  and  jttow  coveted  with,  their  ^idl  onu^ 
eeloiired  UosfloiAuk  Re«ainultiAoniis<ioaiitionkirpotiWand 
aeema  to  flower  fireely  in  this  situation.  Flowerii^^^planta  <^ 
the  q^eddid  I)aty«a  arherea  may  be  added^  this  listi  The 
flowering  of  thia  ph^^  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  his 
Tour  on  the  Contin^t  1790,  menticms  ^  a  tiiv^:.oo- 
GUitenee ;  but  it  has  now  become  odmmmi  at  Paris,  and 
bendes  adkuming  the  .peristyle  of  a  palace^  it  may  some- 
times be  seen  languishing  on  the  window-all  of  a  ditiaen, 
to  whom  its  great  tubular  blossom  has  suggested  the  w^ 
phatie  na^ne  of  trompeUe  ,de  ^fugemmi.  Being  a  nsr. 
tive  of  Peru,  it  was  Ibrraerly  kept  in  the  liot^bouse ;  but 
it  has  proved  as  hardy  as  the  Tropax>lum  of  the  same 
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ooimtry,  and  is  fouiid  to  thrive  best  in  the  cool  greenhonw^ 
or  in  a  (rwaae,  where  it  is  merely  protected  from  the  frost. 
Among  the  hertiaceous  pbuits  were  douUe  toberoses; 
doubk  dahlias^  buff-oc4oured,  pale  and  dark  purple;  many 
pots  of  Amaryllis  lutea,  held  almost  sacied  as  the  lily 
of  Palestine,  c^  whidi  our  Saviour  said,  *'  Coosidar  the 
lilies  as  they  grow,^  &c ;  and  also  several  pots  of  Phkmus 
Leonurus,  in  brilljant  flower.  An  exodknt  rule  seems  to 
lie  generally  followed  by  the  gardeners,— that  of  aiBxing 
the  botanical  names  to  the  plants  offered  for  sale.  On 
one  stall  was  a  quantity  of  the  tubers  of  the  Spanish 
Batatas  (Convdvulus  batatas).  The  cultivatioQ  of  this 
tuboous-rooted  plant  in  the  open  ground  at  Paris,  as  an 
article  of  food,  has  of  late  years  been  stiongly  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Leiieur,  in  a  inemoir  on  the  sutigect :  he  at  the 
same  time  shews  its  practicabiUty,  by  yeariy  pmdnciiig 
them  in  this*  way  at  St  Cloud.  Thdr  culture  cannot, 
however,  have  become  general,  else  the  tubers  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  March^  aux  Herbes  rather  than  to 
the  flower-maricet  We  had  the  curiosity  to  purchase 
a  few  of  these  paiaies  douces ;  and  the  seller  mention- 
ed, that  the  plants  had  been  fnrwarded  in  a  hoC4)ed 
frame,  and  planted  out  in  May ;  adding,  that  the  fis* 
iache  de  terre  (Arachis  hypogBML)  answers  in  the  same 
way.  Pots  of  Indian-cress,  and  of  sweet  herbs,  partis 
culariy  basil,  were  common ;  others  filled  with  long  ver- 
dant grass  **  pour  les  chiens,^  formed  rather  an  amusing 
article  of  merchandise.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  we 
learned,  great  numbers  of  the  Parisian  ladies  frequent  this 
market :  at  this  time  there  was  little  company. 

The  few  inquiries '  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
making,  satisfied  us,  that  orange-plants,  double-flowered 
pomegranates,  oleanders,  tuberoses,  and  dahlias,  may  here 
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be  purchased  cheaper  than  at  London ;  but  that  ^^^WM^Hiag 
and  other  plants  of  China,  New  HoUand  plants,  and  Cape 
heaths,  may  be  procured  much  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
nuiBery-gaidens  around  the  English  capital. 

At  Paris  fashicHi  regulates  every  thing,  exerting  its  do< 
minion  over  the  productions  even  of  the  Mardi^  aux 
Fleurs*  Every  year  some  particular  kind  of  flower  comes 
into  fashion,  and  is  bought  up  with  avidity,  frequently  at 
high  prices.  It  is  the  business  of  the  cultivators  to  mark 
those  caprices,  and  to  gratify  them.  The  demand  natural- 
ly increases  the  production  of  the  favourite  plant,  all  the 
cultivators  directing  their  attention  to  its  propagation. 
The  market  is  glutted,  the  price  falls,  the  flowcx  is  sported 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  and  it  forthwith  goes  out  of  fashion. 
A  very  few  retain  their  popularity ;  such  as  the  pervenche 
(periwinkle  or  Vinca  major),  the  favourite  of  Rousseau; 
the  capudne  or  Indian-cress,  frequently  with  large  double 
flowers;  the  Neapolitan  violet,  or  var.  pallido-plena  of  V. 
odorata ;  the  sweet  heliotrope,  and  the  mignonette. 

The  view  of  the  March^  aux  Flours  could  not  faU  to  re- 
call to  our  minds  the  total  want  of  such  a  market  at  Edin- 
burgh. Our  northern  capital  has,  within  the  last  thirty  ot 
forty  years,  sp  vastly  increased  in  size  and  in  luxury,  that 
such  an  establishment  seems  now  to  be  called  for.  Sales  of 
greenhouse  plants  sometimes  take  place  in  what  are  called  the 
Agency-Offices,  and  pots  of  wall-flower,  &c.  are  frequently 
hawked  through  the  streets  in  wheelbarrows.  The  Edin- 
burgh flower-market  might  conveniently  be  joined  with  a 
yhft^-market,  which  is  also  a  desideratum,  and  one  of  still 
greater  importance.  Some  years  ago,  indee<]^  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city  on  the  institution  of  a 
**  Fruit  and  Flower  Market  -^  and  we  trust  that  this  import- 
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juit  elgeci  mil  not  be  lost  ngjbt  of.  Were  such  a  market 
estdblififaed  ki «  c(Mi¥«nicnt  and  oemrical  situatioo,  (such,  for 
exaoapl^  as  themiuppn  of  the  filo{»ng  and  wuidiz^  terraiod- 
rood  leading  firom  Frinoe^  Street  to  the  Little  Mound,  r&. 
oommeoded,  webelifive^  by  the  Conmittee),  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fina  firuU  lioold  be  brcHight  to  Edmbuigh  for  aal^ 
many  showy  and  frapant  {dants  would  be  rendered  aooea- 
aihle  to  the  inhahilmalw  The  taate  for  fine  plants  is  evi« 
dently  on  the  increaae  at  Edii^iig^  Bendes  the  oollec- 
dons  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  tay^establifihed  nurseries 
of  Leith  Walk,  Bmnf^l^lbaf^  Meadowbank  and  others,  we 
hare,  within  these  fisw  yosrs,  seen  rkh  sde-cc^ectkais  arise 
at  Coaaely  Bank  beyond  Sfeockbridge,  and  at  Stanwell 
Lodge  near  Leitlu  It  seems  dear,  therefore^  that  in  esta- 
hliBhing  4  fruit  and  flower  market,  the  Mag^trates  would 
at  onee  consult  the  oonlbrts  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
note  the  welfare  of  nsaay  deserving  cultivators  in  the  ne^b- 
beurhood  of  the  city« 

BirdJfOrka. 

In  retunnng  hoinewaid8,.aHC  attentkai^  was  iotracted  by 
tbe  Bird-Market,  on  a  q«ay.near  the  Pont  Neuf.  Live 
^quails  were  plentiful,  and  several  of  the.  passexine  tribe 
whidi  dbound  in  f  ranee.  At  anearUer  periodof  the  sea- 
«on,  we  understand,  golden  orioles,  hoopoes,  roOers^  and 
all  Urds  of  s{dendid  jdumage,  are  brought  to  this  maricet 
in  great  numbers ;  and  in  May  and  June  the  nests  and 
youi^  are  often  exposed  to  sale  Those  now  laentioned 
are  rare  birds  in  Britain,  bdng  little  more  than  occasional 
visitants  of  oiyr  island :  in  France  they  are  resident,  and 
found  in  great  plenty.  Numbers  of  the  more  comiiioa 
^Oj^ng-birds  are  always  to  be  procured  in  this  market ;  but 
tbe  rarer  birds  of  sontg,  and  the  parrot-tribe,  are  sold  chief- 
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\y  by  dealers  im  the  Bottkrards  of  6t  Mirtaii  and  die 
Temple. 

The  Oraioire. 

Sept.  21.— This  beio^  Sunday,  we  attended  the  Pro- 
testant Churdi  of  the  Qratoife,  in  Rue  St  Honor^  at  the 
usual  nMNming  hour,  and  were,  at  first,  not  a  httle  sur- 
priied  to  find  the  eenrice  going  on  in  En^idi,  and  the 
4»ngregatioo  compoead  aknoit  exdtUBTely  of  Britiflh  na- 
lives.  After  hearing  a  termoo  by  jkbe  Severend  Ed- 
ward Forster,  A*  M.  (dbafrfatn^  we  bdieve,  to  Sir  Charies 
Slewait),  we  remained  in  church,  bebg  informed  that  die 
Frenoh  semee  would  commence  at  midr<&iy.  IXnittg  the 
interyal  we  read  ficnie  of  the  n^fiAes  on  the  ioterior  walls 
of  the  churdi ;  among  otiiefs,  one  finom  Mr  Fonter,  ex- 
fweanng  his  rah  that  the  EngBdi  congregation  dMnild 
join  in  the  psahnody.  The  Frendi  Protestants  do  so, 
«nd  it  b  believed  bad  been  rather  scandalised  irt  the  alence 
of  the  Elfish  worshippers.—- In  a  short  time  the  Parisian 
congregation  bq;an  to  assemble.  A  female  vestiy-keeper 
plaoed  a  BiUe  on  the  pulpiunishim.  The  derk,  from  ins 
own  dqric,  read  a  lesson  from  the  Gofapd  by  St  John, 
and  gare  ont  a  psalm.  Ht  Marron.  hawing  entered  the 
pulpit,  read  prayers  from  a  manuscript  book,  and  then 
fH«ached  a  sermon,  with  eonsiderablc  fluency  and  elo- 
quenoe.  The  cJMigimgatbn  was  by  no  means  large,  and 
aewml  pews  remained  wholly  unoccupied.  There  is  only 
another  Frendi  Protestant  church  in  Paris,  that  of  the  Visi- 
tation, in  Rue  8t  Antoine;  the  Panthemont,  in  Bue  de  Cre- 
nelle, on  the.  other  side  of  the  Seine,  having  scMue  years 
ago  been  converled  into  a  magazine.  If  there  he,  as  is 
said,  about  4(^000  Protestants  in  the  capital,  it  seems  but 
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too  oertaiii  that  not  more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  them  ire. 
quent  the  church. 

In  returning  to  our  lodgings,  we  found  the  market  of 
the  Innocents  rather  crowded ;  but  fruit  and  nosegays  were, 
ahnost  the  only  articles  now  selling. 

HaUe  au  BU. 

The  great  flour-4narket,  or  Halle  au  Ble»  was  also  open. 
This  is  a  vast  covered  rotunda,  about  150  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  lighted  from  the  roof.  Before  the  establishment 
of  this  depot,  a  sudden  and  acddental  scarcity  of  flour  crfl 
ten  4>roduced  alarm  and  consternation  throughout  Paris, 
wtthout  the  slightest  foundation.  Here  a  great  store  is  al- 
ways kept,  not  only  of  wheat,  but  of  flour  ready  for  the 
bakers.  Bread,  we  may  remark,  is  comparatively  little 
used  in  Holland ;  in  Flanders  the  consumption  is  nearly 
equal,  in  proportion,  to  that  of  England ;  in  France  it  b 
certainly  much  greater.  '<  Du  pain^  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  demands  to  be  heard  at  the  table*d^hdteor  the  re- 
staurateur's. The  HaUe  was  accidentally  burnt  down  in 
1802 :  the  new  one  has  been  greatly  improved,  timber  be- 
ing now  altogether  excluded  from  the  structure,  and  the 
ro(^  formed  of  cast-iron  arches  and  plates  of  aheeUcopp^. 

Tivoli  Gardens, 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  along  the  Rue  Ae 
Chauss^e  d'Antin,  which  has  been  raised  to  celebrity  by 
the  Paris  Spectator.  In  the  Rue  St  Lazare  we  noticed 
the  gate  of  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  of  which  we  had  often 
heard  the  praises ;  and  we  took  this  opportunity  of  view- 
ing them.  The  price  of  admission  (between  three  and  four 
francs)  seemed  high ;  but  we  afterwards  learned  that  this 
was  to  be  a  gala  night,  and  though  no  company  had  yet 
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arrived,  we  saw  preparations  making  for  illuminations,  and 
for  a  display  of  fire-works.  This  place  formed  the  villa 
and  garden  of  M.  Boutin,  treasurer  of  the  navy  before  the 
Revolution.  The  grounds  had  evidently  been  laid  out 
with  taste  and  at  great  expence;  terraces  having  been 
formed,  and  some  riang  ground  behind  having  been  redu- 
ced to  regular  slopes.  The  grounds  are  pretty  extensive, 
including  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  acres  within  the  walls. 
They  have  inevitably  suffered  injury  from  the  use  to 
which  they  are  applied;  and,  when  thus  viewed  in  'the 
day  time,  are  certainly  nowise  superior  to  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens at  London.  A  few  fine  trees  still  remain ;  and  a 
piece  of  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  orna- 
mented with  a  boat  and  pendant,  have  a  pretty  good  effect. 
On  our  leaving  the  gardens,  we  were  offered  pass-tickets, 
and  politely  pressed  by  the  door-keepers  to  return,  it  be- 
ing held  forth  as  an  inducement  to  us,  that  dancing  would 
commence  in  two  hours,  and  that  the  ^^  tire  de  feu  d^arti- 
fice^  would  to-night  be  **  txis  superbe  r  On  our  express- 
ing ourselves  satisfied  with  what  we  had  already  seen,  and 
making  some  observations  on  the  trees  of  the  place,  it  was 
sagely  enough  whispered  that  we  were  certainly  ^*  pepi- 
nieristes  Anglois.^ 

The  inhabitants^  in  their  holiday  dresses,  were  now  be- 
ginning to  throng  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens ;  and  some 
fellows  were  showing  off  legerdemain  tricks  to  crowds  of 
surrounding  admirers.  But  the  people  were  orderly  and 
quiet,  and  we  did  not  discover  one  instance  of  intoxication 
in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  walk. 

In  Paris,  we  may  here  remark,  considerable  facility  is 
afforded  to  strangers  in  finding  their  way,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  painting  the  names  of  the  streets  which  lead 
to  the  Seine,  in  black ;  and  those  which  run  parallel  to  it, 
in  red. 
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iSipf .  1KI.---^n  our  fonnei^  Tiait  to  the  JarcBii  de»  Pknteft 
we  bad  seen  little  ttioi^  than*  the  hot^houses^  aArf  the  gteal 
wmter-repDdt(N*y  for  grcfenhbuse  plabt^  with  the  exod^ 
beloDgii^  to  these  houses.  We  wished  speedily  to  aifteX 
ouTselves  of  the  iimtatioii  khidty  gtten  to  us  by  PhrfbslMNr' 
Thouin^ taeKamiiie  the  whole  edtabfishment  iflf detml ;  and 
aooordingly  dedieatod  the  greater  part  of  this  day  to  thiit 
purpose. 

Having  procured  a  fSaere,  we  desired  ta  be  drtrenf  to  the 
site  of  the  famous  BasuIIe,  which  is  oil  the  honia  of  the< 
Seine,  neariy  opposite  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Gaiden  of 
Plants. 

TkeBasHUe. 

This  aneient  prison  had  been  niosti  dFectualiy  rased  to 
the  ground  in  1789)  it  behig  now  scarcely  poesiUe  to' trace' 
eren'  its  foundations.  About  one-half  of  the  ftisa^  still  re:- 
mains^  however,  and  is  partly  covered  with  water.  Itwaa 
intended  1)y  Buonaparte  to  ha^e  had  this  foss^  collverCecF 
into  a  canal  or  dock,  connecting  wiA  the  Seine;  buttUs* 
{rian  seems  now  to  be  abandoned.'  On  another  part  of  tfaef 
Bastille  grounds  extensive  depots  tbt  gtrnn  were  buik  by 
the  Emperor.  The  site  of  the  building  itself  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  vast  wooden  house,  inclosing  4he  model,  in  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  of  aibontun  projected  fay  tike  sain^  astcMlish- 
ing  man ;  and  if  this  ever  be  executed  in  niaible'or  eveH 
in  sandstone,  it  will  certbinly  form  onfe  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  Paris,  and  a  signal  ornament  to  the  square  or  Hace' 
de  la  Bastille,  which  is  in  progress,  as  wdl  as  a  fine  termi- 
nation to  the  Boulevard  St  Antoine.  The  fountain  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  elephant,  with  a  castle  (the  dstemy 
on  its  back,  it  being  intended  that  thewat^  dknild  issiie 
from  the  probosds.    Of  its  dimensions  some  idea  may  be 
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fonacd  bjr  the  veader,  when  he  is  totd  tliat  it  was  pn^posed 
to  consbmcl  a  small  windii^  ftamne  m  the  niurior  of  one 
«f  the  fiaifiJ^K  Two  or  three  worknea  are  still  eipby«> 
ed  in  layiag  the  solid  pktfbrm  or  pediment;  but  the  wotk 
goes  on  very  diowsilyj-^and  what  the  superatnieture  may. 
bc^  is  peiluqps  not  yet  finally  deteimined*  Among  the  nib^ 
bish  of  the  old  bmHipig,  and  on  the  maff*g^  of  the  dilcb^ 
the  botanist  may  pick  up  Sisjrmbrimn  Sophia  and  teniafci. 
liwBES  DdpUiiiwn  oonsoUda,  Rumefx  maritiKiiis,  Laetnca 
seanola,  and  EiigeroD  canadense  *, 

Jardi/n  de  PknUes. 

Pasnng  the  Sdne  by  the  Bridge  at  Austerlits,  the  noUe 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Garden  of 
Hants  excited  our  adimration.  On  entering,  we  began  a» 
kind  of  systematical  examination  of  this  national  gankn'; 
and  although  copious,  and  doubtless  oorreoi  dieatnqitians 
ef  all  parts  of  the  estaUishment  ha^e  been*  girpen  to  the 
wBorld  m>suooesBrre  veliunes  of  the  first  seriea  of  the  ^  An- 
aales  du  Museima^^  tram  4he  pens  of  Professors  Tniruni 
and  Tbouin,  we  shall  not  seruple  to  Itty  hebrt  die  veider 
the  notes  which  we  took,  adding  oiaf(  femarkainthe  oader 
in  which  they^MKurred,  akhou^^  th^may  thus  semelimes 
appearittther  desultory* 

The  grounds^ include  about  Ttt  acres}  and  die  primipal 
pttrt  of  die  garden  being  of  an  obkMig  shape,  two  broad  and 
sdraight  gravel^walks  lead  direcdy  from  die  Seine  gate  ta 
the  Museum  buildings.    These  walks,  as  well  as: the  larger 


*  In  ardcr  to  get  access  to  the  she  of  the  Bastffle  and  see  the  model  of 
the  elephant,  it  is  now  necessary  to  make  application  §bt  an  order  (which 
is  given  freely),  at  Oic  Bnrsau.  tat  French  Monoinents,  Now  Sit.  Eo^ai 
Honori. 
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of  the  CTO^  alleys,  are  laid  with  some  kind  of  poiinded 
scoriae,  such  as  we  call  danders^  with  a  thin  coating  of 
sand  over  the  surface.  They  thus  dry  very  speedily, 
and  may  be  used  almost  immediately  after  rain.  The 
compartments,  for  the  plants  are  all  oblong  squares ;  but 
the  stiffiiess  of  these  is  judiciously  broken  in  upon,  in  two 
places ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  grounds  by  a  square 
piece  of  water,  having  its  broad  gently  sloping  banks  rich- 
ly adorned  with  shrubs  of  the  most  varied  character ;. and 
near  the  Museum,  by  a  circular  pond,  surrounded  with 
showy  greenhouse  plants  in  tubs  and  pots. 

Next  to  the  S^ne  gate,  on  the  left,  the  first  compart* 
ment  consists  of  a  small  thicket  of  early  flowering  trees  and 
dinibs,  intermixed  with  vernal  plants.  The  cross-walk  in 
fioot  of  this  little  thicket  is  shaded  by  rows  of  the  Ailan- 
thiis  glandulosB,  hare  forming  trees  of  conuderable  size. 
The  ailanthus,  we  may  remark,  seems  to  have  beocnne  a 
common  ornamental  tree  at  Paris,  while  in  England  it  b 
rather ^^lected.  Even  here  it  requires  a  sheltered  ^tua- 
tioD ;  but  it  was  now  in  vigorous  foliage,  and,  we  arc  told, 
retains  its  fine  pinnated  leaves  till  winter,  long  after  the 
walnut  and  the  ash  have  shed  theirs.  . 

On  the  right  of  the  Seine  gate  there  is  a  larger  collec- 
tion of  early-flowering  trees,  called  the  Bosquet  du  prin- 
temps.'  It  foiTns  a  kind  of  open  grove ;  and  in  thie  inter- 
stioes  are  presenled  to  the  student,  in  little  heaps,  disdnguidi- 
ed  by  tallies,  specimens  of  the  different  well-marked  garden 
soils,  such  as  sand,  loam  or  day,  humus  or  black  earth, 
bruyere  ch"  heath-soil,  gravel,  chalk,  &c. ;  and  likewise  of 
the  principal  different  kinds  of  manures. 

In  the  central  compartments  fironting  the  gate,  is  a  large 
collection  of  all  the  plants  generally  accounted  medicinal. 
This  is  not  merely  a  medical  arrangement  for  the  advan- 
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tage  of  students ;  but  the  plains  are  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  afford  a  supply  for  private  patients  who  make  a[^lica- 
tion,  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  public  hospitals.  The 
use  of  simples,  at  least  in  popular  practice,  and  among 
the  lower  orders,  seems  to  be  much  greater  in  France  than 
in  Britain..  The  gathering  and  the  cultivating  of  phy^ic^ 
herbs  form  country  trades;  and  the  herboristes  of  Paris 
are  a  distinct  set  of  dealers,  who  offer  great  store  of  such 
herbs  for  sale,  in  a  lane  called  La  Poterie,  connected  with 
the  markets  at  the  head  of  Rue  St  Honore. 

The  Ecole  d'Agriculture  Pratique,  established  in  1806, 
occupies  a  conmderable  area  on  the  north,  next  to  the  spe- 
cimens of  soils  and  manures,  and  separated  from  these  by 
a  low  wall  covered  with  Judas-tree.  In  this  compartment 
examples  of  different  horticultural  and  agricultural  opera* 
tions  and  works  are  presented.  The  English  Ha,  ha  I 
appears,  having  the  sloping  bank  dressed  with  violets, 
and  wooded  by  means  of  elms  laid  down.  Specimens  of 
brise- vents  and  hedges,  constructed  in  different  ways,  and 
composed  of.'  various  shrubs  and  trees,  are  here  scien. 
Soine  of  the  plants  employed  (as  the  Tamarix  gallica, 
Ptelea  trifoUata,  and  Coronilla  Emerus),  would  by  no 
means  answer  the  purpose  in  Scotland;  but  the  Chinese 
arbor-vitse,  the  Swedish  juniper,  and  the  red  cedar,  which 
here  make  very  neat  hedges,  might  more  frequently  be  used 
in  forming  ornamental  diviaons  in  our  gardens  at  home.  - 
The  sefr-buckthom  seems  almost  to  vie  with  the  privet  in 
neatness  and  efficacy  as  a  division  hedge.  These  pattern 
fences  cannot,  of  course,  be  seen  to  advantage  at  all  times ; 
the  natural  progress  of  vegetation  soon  disarranging  tkem : 
but  when  explained  by  an  expert  practical  teacher,  as  Pro- 
fessor Thouin  most  undoubtedly  is^  the  utility  of  such  ex< 
emplars  must  be  great.  The  different  modes  of  training* 
fruit-trees,  and  the  various  shapes  which  they  are  made  to 

.     Bb 
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assume,  are  likewise  exemplified;  thou^  it  80inecin» 
happens  tliat  the  specimen  tree  has  outgrown  its  exact 
bounderies  or  fbim.  The  arbonyn  trees  of  Holland  are 
here  announced  to  be  en  gobbdet  or  en  enUmnoir.  The 
hiismm  ci  the  Paris  garden  is  our  dwarf-^landeurd  trained 
in  a  bushy  form.  The  late  Mr  Nicol,  we  may  remark,  reu 
commends  in  his  writings,  that  a  kind  of  small  apple-trees 
called  buxelars  should  be  planted  in  borders;  we  doubt 
not^that  some  error  has  crept  in,  and  that  he  intended  to 
say  buiswna.  We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both 
jn/jraimidal  and  ^^enouiBe  trees,  properly  so  called :  they 
diiFer  so  dightly,  that  it  is  little  wonder  die  terms  should 
generally  be  ccmridered  as  convertible.  The  difference 
consists  chiefly  in  this :  those  en  pyra/fiiide  taper  gradually 
to  the  top,  forming  cones  r  while  those  en  guenouiUe  have' 
the  uppermost  brandies  of  equal  length  with  the  under* 
most,  forming  cylinders.  Sometimes  the  lower  brandies 
are  a  little  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle  of  the  tree^ 
and  then  the  quenouille  or  distaff  form  is  complete.  Py^- 
ramidal  trees  may  often  be  seen  twenty  feet  high ;  genuine 
qiienouilles,  never  half  that  height  The  simple  pyiamidat' 
form  is  much  more  generally  adopted  than  the  strictly  que* 
nouiUe.  When  pyramidal  trees  are  so  pruned  that  the  hori^ 
aontal  branches  form  sti^;es  above  one  another,  with  intervds 
between  each  set  of  branches,  they  are  said  to  heengirandolei, 
It  may  be  rij^  to  remin<{  the  reader,  that  the  espalter^ree 
of  the  present  generation  of  Fimdi  gardeners  is  equivalent 
tDQarwatt4ree;  and  that  our  espalier  is  their  con^re^^spaUer. 
This  variatkm.in  the  use  of  the  terms  has  naturally  arisen 
ftom  the  drcumstance  of  garden^walls  in  France  b^g  ak 
most  universally  furnished  with  rails  or  trellises  in  front, 
to  which  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  tied,  while  in  Bri- 
tain they  are  attached  immediately  to  the  wall  itsdf.  We' 
may,^  however,  claim  the  merit  of  retaining  the  ariginai 
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meamng  of  the  term  espaltery  as  is  endent  from  its  being 
.used  in  our  sense  in  the  earliest  French  books  on  garden-* 
iog.  Our  riderSj  we  may  add,  are  here  called  arbres  d 
tige ;  and  our  common  standards  are  arbres  i  plem-veni. 

The  various  kinds  of  grafting  are  Hkewise  here  exempli* 
fied ;  and  besides  the  usual  modes,  some  curious  greffes 
are  shewn.  But  even  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  specie 
fy,  BA  Professor  Thouin  has  described  the  wholein  diflTe- 
rent  volumes  of  the  Annates  du  Museum.  His  papers  are 
models  6f  complete  descriptions ;  if  he  errs^  it  is  in  being 
too  formally  minute.  One  remarkable  attempt,  called  the 
Greffe  Bamks  (in  honour  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society),  may  just  be  noticed.  It  consists  in  endea- 
vouring  to  unite  laterally,  by  grafting  into  each  other,  a 
number  of  young  trees,  so  as  to  form  one  broad  but  nar* 
row  plank  or  tree.  It  had  been  tried  on  a  dozen  of  the 
white  American  ash  (Fraxinus  acuminata,  Purih%  and  on 
a  like  number  of  the  ^phora  Japonica;  but  though  it  has 
succeeded  to  some  extent,  it  does  not  appear  probable  thai 
it  wiU  ever  be  attended  with  useful  results. 

A  walk  lined  with  catalpa-trees  separates  the  fruit-tree 
school  from  a  very  pleaang  and  useful  eompartment,  where 
specimens  of  all  the  corns,  grasses,  culinary  vegetables,  dye- 
plants,  and  other  crops  usually  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  assembled.  The  species  are  kept  most  distinct 
ftom  each  other,  and  seemed  to  be  very  accurately  named. 
Over  the  spikes  and  panicles  of  the  corns  and  grasses,  bags 
are  tied  when  the  seeds  approach  to  ripeness ;  so  that  the 
heads,  when  mature,can  be  cut  off  whole,  whil^  still  remaining 
in  ^e  bags.  They  are  thus  at  once  protected  from  birds, 
preserved  quite  distinct,  and  hindered  from  shedding  their 
seed  on  the  ground.  Three  varieties  of  succory  here  ap- 
peared ;  the  common  large-leaved,  which  is  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  the  chicorie  ii  navet,  or  ccffi-chiwriej  every  way 
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nmiiarto  the  former  eicoept  in  having  larger  white  flesbyr 
roots;  and  a  variety  inih  variegated  leaves;  This  last, 
with  the  ^*  feuilles  panach^es,*"  was  fay  much  .the  strongest 
specimen, -^he  flower-^tem  being  about  ten  £eet  high. 

This  garden  of  Ceres  and  Chloris  is  separated  liom  that 
of  Pomona,  by  a  walk  shaded  with  oriental  planes.  Ifere 
a  rich  collection  of  all  such  fruit-ti^es  as  can  be  cultivated  iA 
die  open  air  in  France,  may  be  studied.  With  the  view 
of  occupying  as  little  room  as  possible,  the  peais  are  chiefly 
on  quince*stocks,  and  triuned  to  the  pyramidal  form ;  the 
apples  on  paradise  or  on  doucin  stocks.  So  comjdete  is  the 
establishment,^ that  atone  comer  is  a  tool-house,  where  every 
implement  used  inithe  management  of  fruit-trees  may  be 
seen.  This  assemblage  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  their  varieties, 
we  found  very  inteFe8t]|]g,.and -examined  minutely,  more  par- 
ticularly as  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  Scotland..  A.  tally, 
bearing  either  th»  name,  or  a  number  refeiring  to  the  gar- 
den catalogue,  is  placed  beside  eaeh  tree.  A  list  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  will  be-  foupdiu  the  Appendix, 
No.  VIII.  This  collection,  as  well  as  the  other  fruit-tiees 
in  (the  Jardin,  are  under  the  management  of  an  appropriate 
mrator,.  M.  Dumoutier,  who  has  the  reputaticm  of  bdng 
v«ry  expert  and  intelligent  in  his  departpient.  When  we 
expressed  to  Mr  Thouin  our  high  approbatioa  of  this 
part  of  the  garden,  he  immediately  said,  that  grafts  from 
any  of  the  kinds  of  fruit-trees  which/  we  might  specify, 
would,  in  the  proper  season,  be  sent  to  the  Caledeoiian 
Horticultural  Society  at  Edinburgh.  We  cordially  thank- 
ed him,  on  the  part  of  the  Sodety :  but  we  have  to  regret, 
that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  instituting  an  Experimental 
Garden,  it  has  not  yet  been  in  our  power  to  avul  ourselves 
Qf  the  Uberal  ofler  o£  the  Professor.  The  formation  of  a 
Pomarium,  on  a  similar  plan,  ought,  in  our  ojHnion,  to 
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form  a  prominent  object  in  the  arrangetnent  c^  the  So- 
ciety's garden,  when  it  comes  to  be  establiilhed. 

We  now  gave  our  attention  to  the  central  compart- 
ments, bq^nning  with  the  oblong  square  bafiin,  and  re- 
turning back  towards  the  Seine  gate.  The  pond  am- 
tains  many  rare  aquoRcs;  and  the  four  sloping  banks, 
which  lie  exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  are  appro- 
priated to  a  collection  of  such  shrubs  as  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to. endure  the  climate  of  Paris.  The  Acada.|uli. 
Ivdattn  or  silk-tree  was  still  in  flower.  This  flowering  spe> 
.cimen  is  now  fifteen  years  old :  at  first  it  Deceived  protec- 
tion during  winter,  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  had 
none.  An  excellent  specimen  of  crested-leaved  beech  X^a* 
gus  sylvatica,  var.  cristata),  a  rare  variety,  may  be  onen- 
daned,  Spartium  Soorpius  seems  here  to  succeed  in  flie 
open  air;  and  Vu^ia  lutea  evidently  stands  the  winters 
pretty  welL  The  rapid  .growth  of  some  spedes  of  Acacia 
in  this  climate  attracted  our  particular  notice.  This  yearSs 
ahoots  of  a  plant  marked  Bobinia  9pectabili8:(R..peeud« 
acada,  var.  «,  of  Link,  BerL  Gaiad^),  we  found  to  be  very 
nearly  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  to  be  still  in  a^growing 
state ;  at  the  aame  time,^each  pumated  leaf  was  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  The  vortn,  regarded  as  a  hybrid  production 
between  the  oommon  and  the  Persian  lilac,  is  hereaccMnmon 
shrub :  by  some  curious  chance  (perluqps  from  a  corruption 
of  the  French  name  varin)^  this  variety  has  acquired  in  Scot- 
.land  the  name  of  Siberian  Lilac.  Croton  sebifenis  forma  a 
handsome  shrub,  and  Pistachia  Terebinthus  a  tree  of  con- 
sidemhle  size.  Amyris  dentata  from  <Chili  likewise  appears 
as  a  tree,  about  fourteen  feet  high ;  but  it  requires  protec- 
tion during  winter.  There  are  several  specimens  of  Pyrus 
salicifolia  Lin.  which  is  not  a  common  plant  in  Scotland. 

The  next  divisions  are  solely  dedicated  to  Flora,  and  to 
Flora  as  admired  by  the  crowd.    All  the  most  ^howy  flow- 
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ers  of  the  **  trois  belles  saiaons^^  spiing,  summer,  and 
autumn,  are  here  oaldvated,  many  of  the  most  gaudy  be- 
ing only  of  annual  duration.  The  effect  at  this  time  was 
very  brilliant;  but  it  was  chiefly  produced  by  China  as- 
ters and  French  marigolds  having  been  planted  out  in  vast 
profusion,  and  bang  now  covered  with  flowers.  A  new 
kind  of  dwarflsh  China  aster,  closely  set  with  blossoms  of 
the  brightest  tints,  pleased  us  much ;  and  Mr  Tbouin 
promised  that  we  should,  on  making  application,  be  finr- 
nished  with  plenty  of  seed  of  it.  The  compartments  be- 
tween this  and  the  medical  arrangement  formerly  men. 
tioned  are  exclusively  botanical,  and  Ibrm  an  exoell^it  in- 
troductcnry  botanical  scliool ;  the  ch<nce  and  dispoffltion  of 
the  plants  being  such,  tbat  the  young  student  can  readily 
find  illustrations  of  the  families  of  plants,  or  of  thdr  classes 
and  orders, — ^the  most  striking  genera  being  selected,  with 
species  of  those  genera  which  are  most  eanly  examined,  and 
which  generally  yield  their  flowers  freely  in  the  open  lur. 
'  At  the  back  part  of  the  garden,  next  to  the  Rue  de  Buf- 
^Mi,  and  parallel  to  the  compartments  which  have  now  been 
slightly  described,  are  several  successive  quarters  occupied 
by  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  trees,  as  they  are 
rtyled  by  the  French  gardeners.  The  spring  and  summer 
quarters  are  separated  by  a  walk  lined  with  the  ASanthus 
glandulosa  already  mentioned.  This  Japan  tree  was  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  ^remained  quite  gveen,  though 
standing  in  the  hard  gravel  walks;  while' the  lime-trees 
(rows  of  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  oo 
each  side  of  the  central  walk)  had  be^i  much  4>umt  up  or 
nearly  deprived  of  thar  foliage,  by  the  heat  and  drought 
of  last  month.  Here  we  see  another  dearable  property  of 
the  Ailanthus:  it  will  grow  in  the  coarsest  and  poorest 
soil,  and  send  its  spreading  roots  abroad  in  search  of  moi&- 
^tuie  and  nouridunent.    We  may  add,  that  it  is  chiefly 
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pvop^galed  by  metna  of  chips  or  otttiiigs  of  the  rooto, 
wliicb  are  plaoed  in  ahallow  trendies^  and  grow  readily. 

The  aonuiier  and  autumn  trees  are  separated  by-«n  bL 
lej9  and  rows  of  maples :  the  autumn  and  winter  by  a  si- 
Jiular  alky,  planted  with  lardies.  The  winter  ^guarter,  it 
is  scarcely  neoesBary  to«ay,  consists  wholly  of  evergreens. 

We  had  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  principal 
pot  of  .the  new  garden,  or  that  which  was  added  under  the 
auspices  of  Buffon ;  when  I  left  Messrs  Hay  and  Mbg- 
-donald  to  prosecute  their  investigation^  having  mlKie  an 
engagement  to  meet  M.  liucas  fils  before  three  o^dock, 
which  is  the  hour  of  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  first  class 
4if  the  Institute. 


The  meetings  are  held  in  the  famous  CdOege  des  Quaifv 
Nations  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  now  called  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  ArieSy  situate  on  the  Quai  de  la  Momuue,  oppoate 
to  the  Pont  des  Artes.  Before  the  ratting  took  place, 
M.  Lucas  kindly  introduced  me  to  Professor  Desfontainea, 
M.  Sylvestre,  M.  LatnllarcGere,  and  some  other  of  the 
s^avans  who  were  present,  and  who  are  distinguished  as 
agronomesy  or  philosophical  and  theoretical  agriculturists. 
Just  as  the  seance  had  commenced,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  Mr  Playfair,  Professor  4>f  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  our  Uniyerrity,  enter  the  hall ;  and  gratified  to  re- 
mark vthe  attention  widi  which  my  distinguished  country- 
jnan  and  kind  friend  was  immediately  conducted  to  a  seat 
near  the  President.  The  Professor  had  spent  last  winter 
in  ludy,  and  was  now  on.his  return  to  Scotland  *.  The 
meeting  was  fiill ;  even  those  members  most  advanced  in 
years  seeming  to  make  a  point  of  giving  attendance. 

*  W€  ngret  to  haTe  to  add,  that,  Uke  several  other  dirtingiriiihert  per- 
aons  whom  we  have  had  occsflon  to  mention,  Prafaawr  Phgrftir  has  ilnee 
died,— in  July  ISIS. 
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.  As  Boon  aft  the  ntdng  broke  up,  I  got  into  a  fiacre,  and 
-floon  rgoioed  my  compaiuons  in  the  Jardin.  After  dining 
in  one  of  the  garden  ca£^  we  resumed  our  examination, 
banning  where  we  had  left  off,  or  exactly  at  the  centra 
The  cross  central  walk,  we  may  notice,  is  distinguished  by 
rows  of  Sophora  japcmica,  tulip-tree,  KoeUuneuteria,  and 
hawthorn ;  the  last  two  having  th^  heads  pruned  to  the 
shape  of  balls  and  umbrellas,  so  as  to  affoDd  specimens  of 
-the  almost  exploded  topiary  work  of  a  former  age. 

The  •centnd  quarter  is  occupied  as  a  nursery  Ibr  ib- 
.rest  trees  and  shrubs,  the  rarer  of  which  are  sent  to  eireiy 
part  of  the  kingdom  as  wanted ;  and  particular  beds  are 
appropriated  for  exemplifying  the  different  practices  resort- 
ed to  in  propagating  them;  such  as  layering,  budding, 
^grafting  by  i^proach,  &c.  Several  beds  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  light  heath-soil,  and  planted  with  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  all  of  which  are  included, 
in  die  language  of  French  gardeners,  under  the  name  of 
rosages.  The  climate  of  Paris  does  not  seem  well  suited 
to  such  plants ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  rosages  of  the  Jar- 
din des  Plantes  are  excelled  by  those  whidi  may  be  seen 
in  the  **  American  .ground'"  (as  it  is  called)  of  many  a  Scot- 
tish garden. 

On  the  side  i^xt  to  the  Rue  de  BuiSTcHi,  there  is,  first, 
A  ^maU  quarter  employed  also  as  a  nursery  ibr  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs,  or  rather  intended  to  exemplify  the  raising  cf 
these  from  the  seed.  Then,  a  space  is  dedicated  to  hardy 
biennial  plants,  and  to  some  perennial  flowers  peculiarly 
adapted .  to  parterres.  Another  space  is  set  apart  to  an- 
nual plants.  The  number  of  these  last  is  very  great; 
many  species  from  the  Levant,  and  from  Peru  and  other 
4>arts  of  South  America,  ripen  their  seeds  here,  and  can 
thus  be  reproduced  from  year  to  year ;  while,  in  Britain, 
wx^  have  not,  in  general,  suflicient  cUniate  to  l)ring  the  seeds 
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Co  mati]ii^9  which  must,  therefiirey  either  be  ripened  in 
greenhoiues  or  jetaAy  inqported.  Great  attention,  we  may 
remark,  is  even  here  paid  to*proiiiote  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds  of  the  more  tender  and  late  flowering  kinds,  by  co^ 
yering  them  with  hand-glasses.  The  brilliant  dark  otange 
flowers  of  CacaKa  soochifolia  appeared  under  glass;  but 
some  of  the  South  American  species  wer^,  even  at  this  late 
period  of  the  season,  in  singular  beauty,  without  any  kind 
of  protection. 

Next  to  the  collection  of  annuals,  we  found  a  rural  cafi^ 
with  its  little  garden,  a  neat  lawn,  and  a  series  of  small 
woods  or  groves,  with  shady  walks,  extending*  to  near  the 
,Mu8eum  buildings.  In  these  pleasing  retreats,  family  par- 
ties, accompanied  by  numbers  of-  lively  well-dressed  child- 
ren, may  almost  always  be  seen  amusing  themselves. 

An  extensive  nursery  for  hardy  perennial  ulants,  suited 
to  the  open  air  in  France,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  central 
part  of  the  garden,  ektanding-from  the  cioss-walk  bcnrdered 
with  tulip4ree6  abeady  mentioned,  all  the  way  to  the  court 
of  the  Museum,  and  including  within  its  boundaries  the 
circular  pon^,  already  noticed,  for  the  culture  of  aquatic 
plants.  From  this  rich  store  of  duplicates,  collections  of 
plants  are  occaaonally  sent  to  public  gardens  in  different 
parts  of  France.  A  botanic  gardm  newly  established  at 
any  provincial  town,  can  thus  be  furnished  at  once,  by  an 
.  order  of  Government^  or  by  the  bounty  of  the  immediate 
directors  of  the  garden,  with  a  great  assortment,  accurately 
named. 

Oj^ionte  to,  and  paraOel  with  the  nurseries  for  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennial  plants,  which  have  now  been  mention- 
ed, a^d  next  to  the  serre  temper6e  and  other  garden  build- 
ings, is  situate  the  General  Botanical  Collection,  arranged 
aoDording  to  the  Natural  Method  of  Jusaieu.     This  is  the 
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mort  extcnatve  oanqMurtnient  in  the  gardtti,  oobopying  iho- 
gether  between  two  and  three  acreB  of  ground.    It  fanmhy 
ftr  the  most  eodiplete  botanical  arrangement  of  living 
plants  which  we  ever  behdd.    The  planUi  are  divided  into 
rlrnMiij  fiunilifa  or  orders,  genera  and  species ;  and  the  le- 
pective  boundaries  of  these  divisioas  are  marked  by  tallies 
of  different  siies,  with  the  name  of  the  elass,  the  order,  or 
the  genus  inscribed.    There  are  15  riJnsHfUj  102  families, 
14S8  genera,  and  7968  species,  at  this  time  in  the  arrsnge- 
ment    Here  the  principles  of  association  adopted,  require 
that  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  intermixed  widi  herba- 
ceous plants;  perennials  with  annuals;  hardy  plants  with' 
those  which  require  the  greenhouse,  or  even  the  stove  du- 
ring winter;  such  tender  plants  being  adopted  only  in 
cases  where  a  hiatus  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  arrange- 
ment.   M^ny  plants  must  of  course  be  yearly  supplied  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.    All  the  spedmeiis  of  ar- 
boreous plants  are  young ;  when  diey  get  too  laige  for 
thor  station  here,  they  are  trans[ribnted  to  the  buttet  or 
hillocks,  dtuate  in  the  ample  qxioe  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  houlKiuses  of  the  garden  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  die  Professors,  next  to  the  Rue  de  Seine  St  Vic- 
tor.   The  tender  plants  are  retained  in  their  flower-pots, 
these  being  merely  sunk  in  the  ground.    In  some  cases 
pans  with  water,  oontainii^  aquatic  jdants,  are  introdu- 
ced into  the  arrangement,  to  render  it  more  complete. 
Plants  which  flower  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  very  late 
in  the  autumn,  many  exotic  plants,  and  many  alpine  sari- 
ties,  are  not  introduced.    All  plante  which  have  not  pro- 
duced their  flowers,  and  the  ^>propriate  place  of  which  in 
the  system  is  of  course  unknown,  are  necessarily  excluded. 
The  cdlection  of  species  of  live  plants  now  in  the  gar- 
den, may  thecefore  be  estimated  as  considerably  exceeding 
10,000. 
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Seldom  does  a  plant  appear  without  a  taUy^  either  tell- 
ing its  name  or  indicating  its  number  in  the  garden  catf^ 
logue ;  the  greatest  attention  being  every  where  paid  to 
the  oonveuiencj  and  advantage  of  the  student  In  somc^ 
instances,  the  tallies  are  of  wood,  with  an  iron-stalk ;  'in 
others,  they  are  of  hammered  iron.  In  general  they  stand 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  the  surface  is  made  to 
dope  at  such  an  aogle,  that  the  writing  can  be  read  with 


A  kind  of  large  hand-glasses,  or  small  frames,  which  are 
much  in  use  in  this  garden,  being  of  a  commodious  form, 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  Thoy  are  made  wholly  of  iron, 
are  generally  square,  and  at  the  base  have  four  prongs, 
whidi  sink  into  the  soil,  and  prevent  their  bang  overturn^ 
ed  by  the  wind.  The  roof  slopes ;  so  that,  in  the  centra 
the  height  is  almut  three  feet,  while  the  sides  are  only  a 
foQt  and  a  half  high.  There  are  four  handles  at  the  sides, 
for  the  conveniency  of  lifting  the  frame.  Air  is  admitted 
by  means  ci  one  hinged  pane  in  the  front,  and  another  in 
the  Rxif,  on  o|^)08ite  sides.  These  glazed  frames  are  fre- 
quently employed  for  promoting  the  ripening  of  the  seeds 
of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  annual  flowers,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  seeds  of  other  plants  from  bdmg  destroyed  by 
wetness  in  rainy  weather.  At  this  time,  several  were  in 
use  for  a.  very  dijORnent  purpose,*-to  jxrevent  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  covered  plant  from  being  waAed  over  the  gar- 
den by  the  autumnal  breezes. 

After  a  fiitiguing  but  pleasantly  spent  day,  we  found  that 
«till  another  viat  would  be  necessary  to  this  admirable  esta- 
bUshment-^We  fdt  much  pleasure  in  pasong  part  of  the 
evening  in  the  house  of  Professor  Andr^  Thouin,  along 
with  him  and  his  brodier  M.  Jean  Thouin.  There  is  a 
ihird  brother,  whom  we.  did  not  see^  M.  Gabriel  Thouin, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  first  artiste  jardimer  of  France. 
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Sept.  SS.— To-day  we  aooompankd  some  friends  in  an 
excuraon  to  Malmabcm  and  Versailles.  We  left  Paris  by 
the  same  route  as  on  occaaon  of  our  visit  to  St  Germain. 
"Some  pretty  extensive  plantations  of  rose-trees  to-day 
caught  our  eye ;  and  we  are  told  that  these  are  cultivated, 
like  those  of  Nordwyk  in  Holland,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
rose-water,  and  in  making  conserves.  Some  cherry-tree 
plantations  likewise  appeared ;  but  the  great  cerisaiea 
which  supply  Paris  with  cherries,  are  situate  chiefly  near 
Montmorency.  In  driving  along,  we  found  from  repeat- 
ed experience  to-day,  that  the  **  rule  of  the  road^  is 
very  different  in  France  from  what  it  is  in  Scotland: 
on  meeting  with  a  carriage,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tra- 
veller  here  to  hold  to  the  right,  and  not  to  the  left  as  with 
us.  The  driver  of  a  gig,  we  also  remarked,  nts  on  the 
left,  which,  we  should  think,  must  sometimes  prove  rather 
incommodious  for  a  friend  seated  on  has  right  In  a  field 
near  Ruel  we  were  not  a  Uttle  diverted  at  seang  a  woman 
managing  a  plough,  and  laying  her  shalbw  fimows  with 
tolerable 


LaMolmaMon. 

.On  arriving  at  this  charming  place,  we  first  viewed  the 
house  which  had  been  the  chosen  readence  of  Buonaparte 
and  Josq>hin&  The  Emperor^s  recollections  seemed  to 
linger  oh  those  halcyon  days ;  for  to  this  favourite  retreat 
he  resorted,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  when,  upon  his  return 
to  Paris  in  June  1815,  his  affairs  became  utterly  desperate. 
Ob  that  occasion,  he  left  this  house  only  a  few  hours  before 
some  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  entered  it.  The  damage  done 
by  these  exasperated  soldiers  was  pointed  out  to  us,— mir- 
rors  smashed,  paintings  slashed,  and  the  escrutoire  at  which 
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Buonaparte  wrote  broken  open  and  shattered,  in  the  search 
for  gold. 

The  grounds  at  La  Malmaison  were  ori^nally  laid  out 
by  Morel ;  but  they  were  greatly  altered,  or  re-cast,  and 
brought  into  their  present  character,  by  Blaikie  and  Hud- 
son, to  whom .  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced. 
There  i»  here  a  near  approach  to  die  English  style,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  ambition.  Although  the 
grounds  are  now  in  some  measure  neglected  and  out  of  re- 
pair, they  are  still  very  fine ;  the  ntuation  is  admirable, 
and  the  climate  delightful.  As  a  slight  illustration  of  thi» 
last  characteristic,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Indian  sage 
(Salvia  Indica)  has  evidently  naturalised  itself  in  the  shrab* 
beries,  and  springs  up  even  on  the  outer  hedge-banks. 

On  the  lawn*  near  the  house  are  scattered  'irregularly, 
but  ^ith  good  Itaste,  many  large  specimens  of  Magnolia 
gnmdiflora^  Finns  palustns,  Ligustrum  lucidmn,  MelivAze- 
darach,  and  several  other  uncommon  exotic  trees  and  shrubs. 
During  winter,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  protected  by 
having  wooden  huts  erected  over  them.  The  boards  of 
which  these  huts  are  composed,  are  at  this  season  kept  in 
store;  and,  being  r^ularly  numbered,  they  can  be  put 
together  and  erected  around  the  trees  very  speedily,  at  the 
appcoach  of  winter,  or  whenever  severe  eold  threatens  to 
set  in.  The  frost,  though  generally  of  short  continuance, 
18  often  more  intense  here  than  in  Scotland;  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  more  tender  trees,  the  boarded  walls  are  made 
double,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  straw.  The  bright 
and  warm  summer  and  mellow  autumn  ensui^  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  of  the  trees,  and  promote  the  formation  of  the 
buds  for  the  following  year;  so  that  the  plants  sufier  their 
five  months  oonfinement  within  the  board-houses  with  com* 
parative  impunity.     Soon  after  the  middle  of  Apnl  they 
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are  relieved,  when  the  Inicb  are  swelling  and  ready  to  ex- 
pand. 

In  a  dieltered  spot,  a  sweetoiange  tree  has  been  plants 
ed  en  plemvetUy  and  allowed  to  spread  its  branches  with 
the  freedom  and  elegance  of  nature.  A  gentlemen  pre> 
sent,  who  had  been  in  Spain,  informed  us  that  tliis  specU 
men  was  nearly  of  the  average  size  of  the  orange-trees  of 
that  country.  To  us  it  formed  a  novd  and  very  pleasing 
aght  During  winter  it  is  protected  by  a  large  temporary 
wood^i  structure,  amilar  to  those  just  described,  coEcepting 
that  some  glazed  frames  are  introduced  for  the  admission  o£ 
Gght.  There  are  also  dispersed  on  the  lawn  a  good  many 
healthy  and  luxuriant  orange-trees  in  boxes,  with  their 
beads  clipped  in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  these  are  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  the  largest  at  the  Tuileries  gardens. 
The  caisses  in  whidb  they  are  planted  ai%  square ;  about 
4j^  feet  in  breadth,  by  the  same  in  height;  and  have  a 
moveable  pannel  on  one  side,  by  means  of  which  the  state 
of  the  roots  can  be  examined,  and  the  soil  renewed  or  im* 
proved  when  judged  necessary. 

In  the  tame  of  Josephine  the  flower-garden  was  among 
the  richest  ki  Europe;  for  that  Empress  was  an  unwearied 
patronessi  of  botanical  ooUectinra,  who  in  their  torn  en* 
riched  die  garden  at  La  Malmaison  with  their  vegetable 
treasures.  Heve  many  plants  new  to  the  northern  hemi- 
q[Aere  were  firdt  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  Australa- 
aa,  by  the  navigator  Baudin.  These  and  other  rarities 
were  figured  and  described  by  Ventenat,  in  a  splendid 
work  entitled  ^<  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison,^  published  about . 
tfad  year  1800.  Ten  years  ^ifkerwardi^  the  celdbrated  bota* 
nist  Bon^dandj'the  oompanion  of  Humboldt  in  his  travels, 
pnUtflkd  the  first  vdume  of  a  magnificent  work,  in  folio, 
under  the  title  of  <<  Plantes  rares  cultivte  k  Malmaison.^ 
The  'work  had  been  some  years  in  preparation  at  a  very 
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great  expenoe,  which  was  ineumd  by  M.  Bonpland  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  reimbursement  and  reward ;  and 
certainly  these  expectations  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed,  had  the  Empress  lived.  But  unfortunately  she 
died ;  and  her  heirs  cared  little  about  plants,  botanists  or 
artists.  The  whole  expence  devolved  as  a  personal  debt 
upon  the  excellent  audior,  who,  thus,  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stances and  prospects  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  America. 

The  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  grazed  houses  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  Mr  Hay ; 
and  the  accompanying  plans  and  descriptions  are  traok 
sketches  and  notes  wliich  he  took  on  the  spot* 


PUle  V. 

Plan  of  the  great  Hot-Aouses  ai  MaJnuMon. 

A  A,  Porch  entrances,  by  which  the  plants  are  taken  into» 
and  out  of  the  houses. 

B  B,.  &c.  The  stoves  ftxr  tender  exotic  plants,  the  number 
and  variety  of  which  are  great.  A  few  ^of  the  more- 
tender  greenhouse  jdants  are  also  kept  here. 

Cr  The  greenhouse. 

D  E,  From  D  to  E  is  an  inclining  plane.  At  E  it  fallk 
to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  It  was  at  thir 
time  unoocujnied ;  but  it  seems  probiAIe  that  tall  green*^ 
house- plimts  in  pots  or  boxes  are  placed  on  the  incKnoil 
line,  according  to  the  height  of  the  respective  plants. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  also  serve  as  a  passage 
to  the  furnaces. 

F,  Grand  entrance  to  the  bade  range  of  hot-houses.  See- 
the section  at'^. 

6,  The  conservatory. 
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H  H ITH,  Four  semicircular  reeeases  which  seem  intended 

to  receive  chairs,  with  plants  in  flower  placed  around 

them. 
I,  Large  apartment,  elegantly  fltted  up  for  the  reception 

of  company.     Here  the  choicest  plants  were  exhibited 

lis  they  came  in  flower. 
K,  Small  apartment,  in  which  the  Empress  Josephine  used 

to  take  coffee  in  the  afternoon.     It  is  ornamented  with 

some  natural  curiosities. 
L,  Similar  small  apartments. 
M  M,  Stairs  leading  to  the  different  storeys,  seen  in  the 

sectixMi,  and  to  the  roof  of  the  hot-house. 
N  O,'  Pavement  walks. 
P,  Pit  filled  with  earth,  and  planted  with  greenhouse  plants 

in  the  conservatory  style. 
B,  Fountain  or  stream  of  water. 
S,  Circular  sofarseat,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  hung 

with  gold  fringes. 


Plate  VI. 

Section  of  {he  great  ffot-houee  ai  Mdhnatson. 

<i»  Section  of  glazed  porch  at  the  east  and  the  west  end  of 

the  hot-house. 
h^  Paved  walk^  three  feet  broad,  elevated  one  st^  above 

the  gravel-walks. 
c^  Another  paved  walk  in  front  of  the  glass,  elevated  four 

steps  above  the  gravel-walk,  uhich  is  the  level  of  the 

door  of  the  first  range  of  hotJhouses. 
d^  Pits  for  tender  exotics  sunk  in  tanners^  bark,  and  stands 

for  greenhouse  plants. 
ey  Flues  beneath  the  pavement-walk  in  the  middle  of  the 

hot-house. 
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j^  Door,  shewing  the  height  of  the  glass  in  the  first  rang^ 
of  hot-houses. 

gy  Level  of  the  floor  of  the  grand  entrance  to  th^  second 
range  of  hot-bouses,  placed  four  steps  above  the  first 
range. 

A,  Pit  for  oonsarvatory  plants,  P  on  the  plan. 

is,  Flues  below  the  pavement^walk. 

j}f  Door  showing  the  height  of  the  glass  in  the  second  range 
of  hot-houses. 

kj  Artificial  rock-work,  conttuning  some  tender  succulent 
^  exotic^. 

2,  Small  stream  of  water,  R  on  the  plan,  dashing  with  con- 
siderable noise  among  the  rough  stones. 

in.  Pipe  of  five  or  six  inches  bore,  conducting  the  water  to 
the  rock-work. 

11,  Drain  for  carrying  off  the  water,  after  it  leaves  the  rock- 
work,  to  a  pond  in  the  pleasure-grounds. 

o^  Large  plant  of  Acacia  fioribunda  overhanging  the  rock* 
work. 

p.  Floor  of  an  elegant  room  for  company,  with  a  bow  in 
the  centre,,  raised  four  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  se- 
cond range  of  hot-houses. 

g.  Circular  sofap-seat,  S  on  the  plan.   ■ 

rrr^  Floors  of  the  different  storeys  in  the  back-building. 

Si  Range  of  windows,  in  regular  order  the  whole  length  of 
the  hot-houses,  the  end  ones  serving  as  doors,  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  MM  on  the  plan,  to  give  access  to  the 
roof. 

ij  Narrow  stair  at  the  east  end^  giving  access  to  the  roof- 
glass.     There  is  a  similar  stair  at  the  west  end. 

Uy  Narrow  gangway,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  con- 
servatory on  the  east,  and. of  the  greenhouse  on  the 
west 

e  c 
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Mr  Hitjr  htd  not  above  half  an  hour  to  take  the  pnnci- 
pal  lilies  of  the  plao  and  section)  so  that  it  was  neeessarily 
done  in  a  hurried  way :  indeed,  none  but  a  person  habi- 
tually pracrised  in  such  matters  oould  possibly  have  aooom- 
plished  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  roof  of  the  bade  part  of  the  building  is  not  vinUe 
to>  those  standing  in  firont;  but  the  range  of  wiikdowa 
marked  s,  immediately  above  the  glased  roof,  beii^  ntnate 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  a 
flat  lead»roof,  as  delineated  in  the  section ;  and  from  thtoce 
the  view  must  be  very  extensive  and  delightfuL^«>The 
pipe  that  conveys  the  water  to  the  rock-work,  and  the 
drain  that  carries  it  off,  were  necessarily  hid ;  but  from  the 
nature  and  porition  of  the  fountain,  they  nnist  be  situate 
nearly  as  represented. 

.  Ahhough  we  have  spoken  widi  general  praise  of  these 
large  hot-houses,  yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  re- 
commending  sudi  structures  to  our  ^ikls  at  home.  The 
objection  con»sts  chiefly  in  placing  one  house  immediately, 
before  another,  so  that  the  front  of  the  north  house  be- 
comes the  bade  of  the  south  one.  It  thus  necessarily  hap- 
pens, that  the  plants  in  the  north  house  are  greatly  depri- 
ved of  light ;  in  fact,  they  can  enjoy  free  lifjtkt  only  bam 
the  ro(rf*-glasB,  the  light  from  the  south  being  intercepted 
by  the  foliage  of  the  plants  in  the  front-house,  and  by  the 
double  glass-frames  through  which  it  must  pass.  Such 
united  hot-houses  may  answer  pretty  well  in  the  neigMbeur- 
hood  of  Paris,  whare  shade  is  so  often  dearable ;  but  cer- 
tainly  they  aee  not  calculated  for  the  ktitude  ef  Edin- 
burgh. 

While  Mr  Hay  was  engi^ged  in  examimng  the  stmc- 
tiites,  Mr  Macdonald  and  I  took  a  view  of  the  fdants  con- 
tained in  them.     The  collection  i»  still  very  rich^  although 
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we  tte  given  to  understand  that  some  of  the  :best  plants 
have  been  removed;  while  many  nice  ones  have  unavokU 
aUj  perished,  no  adequate  encouragement  bdng  ^cn  fhr 
keeping  up,  far  less  for  increasing,  the  collection.  In  one 
of  the  coDservaUwies,  the  original  bulb  of  Brunsvigia  Jo- 
sephinse  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  had  been  procured  fiom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  Dutch  colleetor,  and  was 
sent  froBi  Holland  to  the  Empress.  When  it  first  flowered, 
the  {dant  wbb  figured  in  Bedout^^s  splendid  work  onthe 
Liliacese,  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis  Josephinss.  The 
original  bulb  had  here  produced  its  flowers  in  the  early 
part  of  tins  season  (1817) :  the  head  of  decayed  flowers  was 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  we  could  still  count 
the  remains  of  about  fifty  blossoms.  The  bulb,  which  has 
now  been  at  Malmaison  for  about  seventeen  years,  mea- 
sures,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. The  flower-stalk,  from  the  bulb  to  the  base 
of  the  umbel,  is  twenty  inches  high;  it  is  flattisb,  and 
.about  three  inches  in  breadth.  There  are  at  present  no 
vestiges  of  leaves ;  these,  as  in  many  others  of  the  liiia. 
caous  tribe^  falling  down  and  decaying  before  the  flower, 
stem  springs  up.  The  gardener  seemed  pleased  that  we 
should  feel  an  interest  about  this  plant,  and  presented  us 
with  thl^  or  four  of  its  ripe  seeds  *.  We  may  add,  that 
a  flpedmen  of  this  remarkable  plant  produced  its  flowers, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  May  last,  at  the  rich  col- 
leetkm  of  bulbous  plants  in  South  Lambeth ;  but  the  flow- 
ers were  connderably  smaller  than  at  Malnuason,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  compaiative  smallness  of  Mr  OriAn^s  btdb. 

In  the  larger  conservatory,  many  species  of  tba  New 
Holland  Aeaeias  have  grown  very  tall,  so  as  to  readi  the 
latty  glass  roof.    The  diversified  foliage  was  now  most 

*  One  of  these  is  now  growing  st  Dalkeith  Gttdens. 
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bemifiii;  and  in  the  qving,  we  doaU  not,  the  cndicnatt 
ppoductioB  of  ydow  tkmen  must  hove  luid  m  veiy  diona- 
iogcffecL  AsfaraswehoTeliadttiapportiiiutjFof  ivBiork* 
ii^9  the  only  ooUcctioD  of  such  treeB  which  ^ooU  bar  a 
oonpiriani  with  tfais»  is  that  rantoinfd  in  the  flpedoiB  ooo- 
eeratovy  at  Milborn  Tower,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  lis- 
ton»  Bort^  near  Edinburgh. 

In  the  other  oonsenratoiy,  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  dry-stove,  many  kinds  of  Aarides,  or  exotic  plants 
which  ate  found  parasitical  upon  trunks  of  trees  in  tropicsl 
Ibiests,  are,  or  rather  have  been,  cultivated  with  muck 
pains^  Stems  of  decayed  trees  hsve  actually  been  plantsd 
within  the  house ;  and  species  of  Epidoidrum,  Cymfaidi* 
um,  Vamlla,  Dendrobium,  fixed  upon  these.  By  inserting 
their  roots  partly  m  the  bark,  and  tying  some  moss  (hyp- 
num  and  sfdiagnun)  around  the  place,  many  ef  thcsecu- 
nous  ordiideous  plants  readily  grew,  and  some  of  then^ 
produced  their  flowers  in  abundance.  Still,  the  old  tnmka 
are  in  several  places  clothed  with  their  traihng  shoots.. 
The  original  plant  of  Cactus  qpeciosusof  Bonpland  still 
exists  here:  it  ^first  flowered  in  1811.  C.  spedosissimua 
produced  its  brilliant  blossoms  this  season;  and  a  fine 
painting  in  cnl-colours  was  made  from  it,  by  Mr  George 
Fogp,  an  artist  of  Scottish  <Nigin,  now  resident  in  Paris  *. 

In  the  stove  are  many  excellent  tender  exotics.  Pothoa 
macrophylla,  being  very  large,,  made  a  conspicuous  appear- 
ance.   The  pqMiw.tree  (Carica  Papaya)  was  now  in  fruit. 

A  small  greenhouse  seems  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  ge- 
nera Erica,  Diosma,  and  Struthiola,  from  the  Cape  of  Grood 


*  Both  of  tlMM  fine  Cacti  have  prodiiced  Uiefar  Sowers  io  Oie  ridi  oollce^ 
tloB  oT  Prafem  pwibar,  at  Boae  Park,  near  EdiDlwiKh...^r  Pogo  is  bow 
in  tlua  eoontrjr,  eibitntiog  a  painting  of  the  Surrender  of  Pazga,  cxacuiad  fagr 
ltimaBdhiabrocher.*^«fw<18S8.    N. 
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Hope ;  but  the  number  of  species  df  Cape  bettthiiiere  cul- 
tivated is  insignificant,  when  compared  with  several  coUec^ 
tions  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  open  bonier, 
however,  several  specaes  are  here  fdanted  en  Ampere,  toad 
seem  to  be  thriving  well;  those  o(  the  south  of  Europe,  fi: 
arborea,  scopartia,  australis,  ciliaris,  mediterranea,  forming 
beautiful  shrubs*  *  ScHne  moveable  pieces  of  indined  lat- 
tice-work  are  used  for  shading  them  from  the  hdk  or  scordi- 
ing  effect  of  the  sun. 


Leaving  Malmaison,  we  proceeded  on  foot  in  the* 
tion  for  Versailles.  For  some  way  we  walked  along  the 
margin  of  a  romantic  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  presented 
some  scattered  plants  of  goat|*|Mrue,  Gralega  officinalis,  which 
we  had  not  before  seen  in  its  native  state.  On  reaching  the 
higher  grounds  at  La  Celle,  we  found  oursekes  in  the 
midst  of  an  andent  plantation  of  marroniers,  or  cultivated 
chesnut-trees.  Most  of  them  were  grafted  trees,  and  in 
some  instances  the  graft  had  greatly  ov^grown  the  stock : 
one  aged  tree  measured,  at  the  place  of  grafting,  no  less 
than  8SJ  feet;  while,  immediately  below  the  graft,  the 
stock  was  only  15}  feet  in  ciicumferenoe.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  Trianons,  we  came  to  the  small  village  of  Bochan- 
court,  where  xlandng  was  going  on  in  the  open  air,  to 
the  mudc  of  a  solitary  violin  :  the  dangers  wore  favours, 
and  of  course  a  country-wedding  was  celebmted.— Enter- 
ing the  Park  of  Versailles,  by  the  Port  St  Antoine,  ^ie 
soon  came  to  the 

Petii  Trianon, 

This  was  originally  a  botanical  garden,  where  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  plants  was  formed  by  Richard.  The 
petit  Trianoi^  was  afterwards  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
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hi»  Queen ;  and  in  modelling  it  as  the  Jardin  de  la  Reine^ 
all  the  conrtituentB  of  Englitih  or  of  Chineae  gardening  had 
been  emjdayed,  and  had  been  ciowded*  togedier  in  an  ex- 
tiaordinaiy  manner,  within  botmdaries  oomparatiTdy  limi- 
ted, and  with  utter  disrqiard  c£  expenoe.    Ponds^  iflkte^ 
waterfidls,  cascades,  rodL-wcnrks,  grottoes,  cayems,  hots,  syl- 
i^an  recesses,  and  winter  alcoves,  enter  into  its  oompositian ; 
with  groves  of  lofty  trees,  thickets  of  underwood,  spreading 
lawns,  artifidal  hillocks,  and  natural  riang  grounds  dress- 
ed, with  fine  vista  peeps ;  while  temples  and  obelisks  suc- 
ceed each  other,  in  profuaon  better  adapted-periiaps  to  the 
French  than  die  English  taste.     The  jncturesque,  how- 
ever, had  every  where  been  aimed  at,  and  certainly  not 
without  effect.     It  was  here  that  the  late  Queen^  habited 
as  a  shepherdess,  used  to  entertain  her  guests  in  the  rural 
mode.    The  ruins  of  a  rustic  cottage,  the  scene  of  this 
harmless  sort  of  royal  pastime,  are  still  pointed  out     Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  period,  the  Petit  Trianon  palace  was 
occuped  as  a  kind  of  superior  tavern,  and  its  gardens  af- 
forded delightful  scope  for  the  celebration  of  the  noces, 
balls,  and  fetes^hampetres  of  the  higher  drcle  of  Pariaaias. 
The  place  had  been  reclaimed  by  Buonaparte,  and  in  part 
restored  as  a  readence  for  the  Empress  Marie-Louise.   Hie 
Bourbon  liveries  now  agsun  appeared ;  but  the  taste  of 
Marie-Antoinette  seems  wanting ;  for  marks  of  dilapida- 
tions and  injuries  still  remain,  which  might,  we  think,  have 
been  obliterated  even  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four 
years  last  past.^Besides  the  Chinese  garden  now  slight- 
ly described,  there  is  another  more  in  the  Frendi  style. 
This  contiuns  the  orangerie,  and  some  nice  berceau-walks. 

Grand  Trianon. 

The  Grand  Trianon  palace  is  atuate  at  a  $hort  distance 
from  the  other,  and  is  now  included  in  the  same  general 
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indosure.  Here  the  grounds  had  he&a  .ptimnffri  on  a 
larger  acak,  and  altogether  ia  the  Fiendi  taste.  Their 
beailties  .ooDsist  very  muoh  io  peoes  of  water,  with  jets 
d^eau,  and  in  marble  omameitts  of  varied  character.  About 
thirty  yean  ago^  evoi  the  serpentiqe  of  Portaoy  was  in  re* 
quest  for  the  adornment  of  this  favourite  seat  cf  royalty. 

So  mudi  of  our  day  was  aheady  qpent,  that  we  opuld 
not  spare  time  to  view  the  Trianons  more  in  detaiL  We 
therefore  proceeded  across  a  meadow,  beautifully  studded, 
at  this  season,  with  the  flowers  of  the  autumnal  crocus,  to 
one  of  the  avenues  leadii^  directly  to  the  celebrated  Gar* 
dens  of  Versailles.  On  viewing  the  comparative  sterility  of 
the  giei^er  part  of  the  surrounding  country  which  now 
opened  to  us,  we  could  not  hdp  wondering  at  the  caprice 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  e^pwiding  sums  so  vast  on  such  a  ate, 
when  he  had  so  many  richer  and  hiqppier  to  choose  among* 
The  exterior  avenues  present  some  *pretty  laige  trees ;  but 
none  of  those  planted  by  Le  Notre  now  remain.  The  ViK* 
g^uan  popliffs  are  large  and  handsome.  The  elms  aos 
now  meeting,  although  the  roadways  are  very  wide;  but 
the  limes  are  so  dressed  or  cut  in,  as  to  form  <mly  a  desi> 
laUe  shade  over « the  walks. 

VersaiBes. 

We  soon  came  to  the  large  lover  basin,  caHed  the  CSa- 
aal.  In  this  piece  of  water.  Traps  nalans,  or  water-^saL 
trops,  has  become  completely  naturalised :  the  fruit  was 
now  formed,  and,  we  are  told,  is  sometimes  used  at  table : 
it  tastes  not  unlike  diesnuts,  and  has  hence  received  from 
the  French  the  name  of  chMaigne  JTeau. 

Of  this  wonderful  place,  we  now  proceeded  to  explore 
every  compartment  to  whidi  access  was  not  denied  by  kicked 
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onrattemioo  on  every  kind,  lendcted  it  impowaHp  far  a> 
to  take  notes  on  die  spot,  during  »  bmrried  a  ynmL  We 
hsve  the  tirtirfnclion  to  add,  however,  that  the  poe^ 
eerone  de  VcrBaiDes"  leaves  nodiing  to  be  legntted  on  tins 
seote ;  the  htstorical  and  descriptive  detaik  being  bodi  co- 
pious and  accurate.  This  little  work  may  be  had  at  the 
diop  of  Mr  Jacob  in  VerauDes, — and  we  undostand  thai 
Mr  Jacob  is  not  only  the  printer  and  pobKsber,  but  also 
the  author  of  the  book. 

We  got  access  to  one  of  the  indosuies  which  is  general- 
ly diut,-— that  containing  the  Baths  of  ApoUo^  and  the 
rock-work  and  cavern,  constructed  from  designs  by  the  ce- 
Mmited  painter  Robert.  When  the  grtrnds  tmuc  are  in 
play,  a  waterfall  dashes  over  this  rock,  and  flows  from  die 
cavem, — which  must  certainly  form  one  of  the  finest  arti& 
dal  seenes  any  where  to  be  seen. 

'J^he  central  doping  lawn,  commonly  called  the  tepit 
veri^  is  formal,  but  judiciously  calculated  to  extend  an 
unintemjpCed  view  from  the  eqilanade  of  |he  chateau 
to  the  kmg  canal.  The  tapis  vert  is  of  very  considersUe 
length,  but  only  about  axty  feet  wide,  and  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a  gravel-walk.  Several  persons  were  now 
amusing  themselves  in  making  essays  to  perform,  blindfold 
the  task  of  going  from  die  bottom  to  the  top  of  tbe  lawn, 
without  deviating  to  the  walk  on  ^tber  side;  but  sim^de 
as  this  task  appeared,  no  one  was  able  to  accomplish  it, 
and  the  natural  gestures  of  surprise  exhibited  by  the  un- 
suceesflful  competitors,  when  ihey  found  themselves  step* 
ping  from  the  grass  to  the  gravel,  were  sometimes  highly 
amusing. 

Groups  and  sin^e  statues,  busts,  and  vases  of  admirable 
workmandiip,afie  everywhere  frequent  ornaments,  and  gene- 
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nil  J  terminate  the  little  vistas.  These  seem  to  luive  escaped 
nearly  uninjured  during  all  the  oonvulsions  that  have  agi- 
tated the  country.  But  the  whole  of  Versailles  at  one  time 
had  a  very  nairow  escape.  It  was  proposed  that  the  dia- 
teau,  the  park,  and  the  gardens,  should  be  sold  as  national 
property ;  when  Mr  Le  Roy,  the  architect,  to  his  great 
credit,  stepped  forward,  and  represented,  that  the  palaee 
might  be  usefully  employed  for  public  purposes,  ai)d  thai 
the  garden  jnight  be  rendered  productive  oF  fooatar  the 
people.  This  satisfied  the  citizens :  a  military  school  was 
established  in  the  chateau ;  and  by  planting  some  of  the 
parterres  with  apple-trees  and  others  with  potatoes,  the 
garden  was  saved. 

There  are  now  but  few  remains  of  the  original  works 
of  Le  Notre,  in  any  thing  like  their  pristine  state :  almost 
all  have  been  renewed,  or  have  undergone  transformation  i 
the  clipped  pyramidal  yews  form  almost  the  only  exception. 
His  Labyrinth  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Ajardin  Anglais.  His  old  forest-trees  were  cut 
down,  and  young  ones  planted,  about  the  year  1775;  so 
that  very  few  large  trees  are  visible  from  ihe  esplanade. 
Groves  or  thickets  (bosquets)  of  oaks,  are  common ;  but 
ihe  trees  are  of  small  size.  The  general  style  of  the  place 
is,  no  doubt,  retained,  and  does  credit  to  the  favourite  gar- 
Aeoet  of  Louis  XIV. ;  for  the  lengthened  vistas,— 4he 
straight  canal,  and  the  equally  straight  walks  leading  to  it, 
-^the  clipped  hedges, — ^the  statuary  ornaments,— the  ba> 
ans,  with  their  superb  fountains,— are  all  in  unison,  and 
all  accord  with  the  splendid  palace  which  overlooks  them. 

The  quarter  containing  the  Basfiin  de  Neptune  is  truly 
grand,  at  least  in  its  hydraulic  ornaments.  Neptune  in 
his  car,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  is  an  admirable  production : 
it  is  evident  that  the  figures  hav>B  been  designed  and  exa. 
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cnted  by  ortiBls  of  die  first  emiiieiice.  All  iras  now  m^ 
loit  and  deierted  around  these  eztraoKdiiiaiy  irotar-worica  r 
ibe  water  was  low,  and  Myriophyllum  TertkiUatiim  was 
mat  ftMUang  dxmt  tlie  pipes.  But  we  were  aasured,  aod 
can  well  believe,  that  the  effect  of  the  grandi  emupf  wheaa 
bursting  into  this  basin,  is  astomshin|^y  gnokl^.  This 
water  is  accumulated  in  a  hrge  reservoir  called  the  ikakam 
feau :  it  is  furnished  from  various  scnirces ;  by  two  rivo- 
kts;  by  several  ponds  for  collecting  rain-water;  by  the 
Aqueduc  de  Bouc ;  and  by  the  machine  of  Marly,  which 
nuses  water  frc«i  the  Seine. 

The  parapet-walls  of  the  partenes  next  to  the  palace^ 
are  covered  chiefly  by  rows,  tn  palissade,  of  Judas4ree 
-(Cercis  Siliquastrum).  Many  of  the  shoots  of  this  seaaoQ 
wero  five  feet  long,  giving  proof  oi  the  fine  summer  enjoy- 
ed hoe ;  and  they  are  evidently  cut  in,  every  year.  The 
Judafr^ree,  we  may  remark,  produces  its  bunches  of  roee- 
coloured  flowers  in  April  and  May,  when  the  leaves  are  on- 
ly be^nning  to  expand :  in  some  places  a  few  podsnowap^ 
peared. 

The  facade  of  the  chateau  next  to  the  garden  is  very 
grand ;  and  the  magnificent  effect  of 'the  esplanade-terrsoe 
immediately  in  fiKmt,  surpassed  even  the  high  expectationB 

•  OnasnbwqQMitoocsriOB(theFlte  of  8t  Louis,  tSth  Angost  IStl),  I 
Imd  9tk  opijortniiity  of  witoewing  the  ditplaj  of  Uie  grmda  «Mur.  Tbe  op* 
per  w«ter«warics  hegm  to  play  at  five  in  the  afternoon*  end  the  lower  ooca 
continued  in  action  tUl  about  seven,  the  water  dewending  to  them  in 


sion.  The  Baasin  de  Keptnne,  where  move  than  a&ity  jefs  were  plaving  at 
onee,  had  really  a  wooderAil  elAct ;  and  the  aoene  was  heightened  by  the 
naay  thoaiands  of  welUdnaMd  persons,  InchwUflg  vast  numbers  of  RqglMi, 
who  dowded  the  slopiaig  banks,  to  witness  the  exhibition.  True  to  the  cfai^ 
racter  of  my  countiy,  I  spoke  of  the  expence :  By  proportioning  the  annual 
expence,  and  supposing  the  works  to  be  put  in  action  eight  times  in  the  year^ 
the  cost  was  stated  to  me  as  probably  Averaging  dttOO  per  hour.— N. 
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« 

we  had  been  led  to  form.     The  large  orangerie  below,  in* 
eluding  perhi^  a  space  of  three  acres,  as  seen  from  the 
palace  terrace,  completely  overwhelmed  us  with  [surprise. 
We  looked  down  at  once  upon  eight  hundred  orange  trees ! 
Even  the  extreme  formality  of  such  an  assemblage  of  trees 
planted  in  tubs  or  boxes,  and  regularly  disposed  in  a  square 
formed  by  an  architect,  did  not  at  first  detract  from  our 
delight.     We  descended  several  flights  of  stairs,  of  elegant 
structure,  and  walked  among  the  orange-trees*    They  con* 
nst  of  diflerent  varieties  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  orangery 
and  bigaradierSy  or  our  sweet  and  bitter  oranges ;  of  jC* 
medica,  citronierSj  UmonSy  and  cedrcUs,  or  our  lemons  and 
dtrons ;   and  of  C.  decumana,  the  pampelmaua^  or  our 
shaddock.   They  are  disposed  along  the  rides  of  the  walks, 
which  pass  diagonally  through  the  square ;  and  as  the  on- 
ly ornament  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  consists  of 
grass-plats,  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from  these  fine  plants. 
In  the  centre  of  the  compartments,  however,  is  a  piece  ot 
water,  with  a  jet,  and  two  very  large  and  richly  carved  vases. 
Around  are  placed  some  very  old  specipaens  of  tliose  ort^ 
mental  trees  which  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  * 
of  ancient  orangeries;  pomegranates,  both  single  and  double- 
flowered,  laurels  or  sweet-bays,  neriums  or  oleanders,  Cata- 
lonian  and  Azorian  jasmines,  and  narrow-leaved  mastick- 
trees.  <  We  measured  the  stem  of  the  largest  pomegranate^ 
tree,  and  found  it  to  be  no  less  than  three  feet  three  inches 
in  circumference. 

One  venerable  orange-tree  deserves  particular  notice.  Itb 
derignated  The  Bourbon,  having  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Constable  of  that  name  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
and  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  in  1S22,  at  which  time 
it  was  a  hundred  years  old.  A  crown  is  placed  on  its  caisae^ 
with  this  inscription  painted  below,  *^  Sem^  en  1421.^  The 
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trunk  is  short,  but  no  less  than  five  feet  in  ctrcumferenoe. 
It  divides  into  five  upright  branches,  each  of  which  might 
form  the  stem  of  a  sizeable  orange-tree.  These  upri^t 
branches  are  connected  in  difierent  places  by  strong  wires, 
not  visible  except  upon  a  near  approach,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  make  them  afford  mutual  support  to  each  other. 
This  precaution,  has  been  thought  necessary  on  account  of 
the  great  age  of  the  plant,  now  verging  on  its  400ch  year, 
and  the  disproportionate  weight  of  the  head.  The  extreme 
hoght  approaches  to  thirty  feet  *. 

The  winter  repository  for  this  vast  collection  of  orange- 
trees,  is  constructed  partly  under  the  arches  which  support 
the  western  division  of  the  Palace  terrace,  from  which  we  had 
at  first  looked  down  upon  them,  and  partly  under  the  great 
staircase  by  which  we  descended.  The  space  thus  pro- 
cured is  most  ample ;  and  the  huge  arched  doors  and  win. 
dows,  are  furnished  with  shutters  so  contrived,  that  some 

*  This  aodent  orange-tree  han  lately  been  cdefamted  In  atanaasy  the 
poetical  merit  of  wlUcli  perhape  atones  for  the  qnaintncn  of  the  wit.  The 
fbUowing  maj  aerve  as  a  specimen. 

When  Fiance  with  dvU.  wars  was  torn. 
And  heads  as  well  as  crowns  were  shorn 

From  royal  shoulders, 
One  Bourbon,  in  wialtered  plight. 
Hath  still  maintahied  its  r^  right, 
And  held  its  court,— a  goodly  sight 

To  all  beholders. 
Thou  leafy  Monardi,  thou  alone. 
Hast  sat  uninjured  on  thy  throne. 

Seeing  the  war  range ; 
And  when  the  great  Nassaus  were  sent 
Crownless  away  (a  sad  event  T) 
Thou  didst  uphold  and  represent 

The  House  of  Orange. 

CampMTf  MmgatimA, 
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portkm  both  of  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  in  mild  we»* 
then  Butthe  ori^nal  design  is  objectionable;  the  pkoa* 
being  naturally  and  necessarily  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose* 
It  has  indeed  no  other  recommendation  but  oonveniency. 
Even- if  the  ceiling  could  be  rendered  water-tight,  the  plants 
must  suffer  from  the  dampness  and  darkness  of  their  ca-^ 
verns.  But  we  saw  evidence  on  the  fioov  that  moisture 
does  percolate,  and  oecam(»ally  fall  in  drops  from  the  roof, 
loaded  of  course  with  lime.  That  this  must  be  pernicious 
appears  self-evident.  Considering  these  disadvantages,  we 
are  incHned  to  give  the  gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the 
orangery,.  M.  Le  Normand,  much  credit  for  the  healthy 
state  in  which  he  contrives  to  maintain  the  trees.  Some 
fine  ffltuations,  we  may  remark,  for  a  detached  and  appro* 
priate  winter-orangery,  might  be  found  at  no  great  distance. 
But  we  would  be  inclined  to  remove  the  whole  to  one  of 
the  lower  compartments  of  the  garden,  where  the  plants 
might  ornament  a  lawn,  and  be  set  off,  during  sumner,  by 
the  f<diage  of  surrounding  forest-trees,  instead  of  being  inu 
mediately  ooatiasted  with  massive  walls  of  masonry.  We 
can  never  forget  the  excellent  effect  produced  at  the  Duke 
of  Aremberg's  domain,  at  Engfaien,  by  the  summer  orangery 
being  crowned  with  lofty  groves. — (P.  S2S).   ' 

Having  already  learned  that  the  orange-flowers  at  the 
Tuileries  are  farmed,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  tc^ 
hear  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  at  Versailles.  The  trees 
are  let,  in  lots,  to  different  people ;  and  about  dOOO  francs 
(L.  125  Sterling)  were  in  this  way  this  year  got  for  the 
flowers :  in  more  favourable  seasons,  we  are  informed,  a 
much  larger  sum  is  generally  obtained.  All  the  trees  are 
dipped  into  the  usual  round  shape,  not  one  being  allowed 
to  assume  its  natural  form;  although  we  think  room 
enough  might  be  found  in  the  vast  winter-rqpbsitary  for 
two  or  three  excepticHiB. 
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We  hmi  oom  nearly  ethtwiUfJ  the  day,  withoat  bettg^ 
^]e  to  view  the  mterior  of  the  Palace,  the  aoene  of  the  roj« 
al.  revek  of  Louis  XIV.  But  thia  we  much  less  ngretled 
than  our  inability  to overtakean  ezamiiiaitien  of  thejatiim 
fctager^  of  80  acres,  planned  by  Quintyme,  and  restoKd 
about  thirty  years  age,  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Brown,  who  died  some  years  i^,  in  France.  The 
flower-garden,  at  Port  de  Dragon,  of  Mr  Fdburier,  one 
of  the  mofli  disUnguished  French  florists,  is  a- {dace  well 
deserving  of  a  deliberate  visit.  Close  by  its  gate,  the 
first  tulip^tree  efer  planted  in  Fiance  mi^  still  be  seen. 
VecsaiUes  has  bng  been  noted  finr  ita  gardeners.  The 
^  Confreres  de  St  Fiacre^  of  this  city  are  to  France,  what 
^  AAmnlB  Lodge^  of  Aberdeen  is  to  Scotland,— *the  oldeat 
gardenoW*  seciety  in  the  country.  The  confreies  h8?e^ 
within  these  few  years,  ereeted,  in  the  diurdi  of  Synt- 
pherien  here,  a  white  marble  figure  of  Fiaker,  the  tute* 
lar  saint  of  horticulturists.  The  inhabitants  of  YarsaHIsp 
seem  to  have  imbibed  from  Le  Notre  and  Qnintjmie  &taste 
Ibr  hortienltufie  and  botany.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  £er* 
mint  of  the  revolution^  in  179^  they  apfdied  to  the  Na- 
tiona)  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanieal  gar^ 
den.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  our  countryman 
BUkie  named  commissure  for  Ihat  purpoae;  but  he  de- 
aliofsd  the  employment. 

.  We  dStted  at  an-  excellent  restauiateur^  dkise  by  iiim 
ehatcnus  and  xeaohed  Paris^IaCe  in  the  evening: 

Luxembourg  Clardtns. 

Sefi*  24-^TcKday  we  visited  the  gardcna  of  the  etia- 
brated  palaee  of  Mary  de  Medioisi  They  are  mnefa  in  the 
genesal  sfyk  of  the  ToUeries;  bong  adorned  with  many 
tee  oraag)e4iee6,  efcatsiaiy  ornaments,  and  a  drcvdar  piece 
of  water.     The  pond  is  large,  and  has  an  enlivemilg  effect. 
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0i[xeiaBy  wUle  ito  dolphin-Ilk^  fimnfi^  is  i&  ilctiooL  Sofhe 
swans  and^guHs,  sii^mimng  about  in  beautiful  plu:ns^^ 
add  oonsiderablj  t6  its  embellishmeiit      The  wafter  is 
brought  in  sok  aqueduct  from  Arceail ;  and  the  water  6t 
this  places  we  may  notice,  ir  accounted  so  pute  and  excel- 
lent, that  we  heard  it  called  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
for  iale,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  water  of  St  Mai'ga- 
ret^s  well,  near  Restalrig,  used  to'be  hacked  through  E(fin- 
burgh  and  Lekh.    The  summer  orangery  is  adjotmng ; 
and  statues  and  vases  of  marble,  placed  at  intervals,  etkkt- 
de  both.     In  the  vases,  geraniums  ill  pots  are  placed :  die  ' 
pots  b^g  in  general  hid  or  disguised,  the  plant  appears 
to  be  growing  in  the  el^ant  vase^  and  its  folii^  and  flow- 
ers are  directly  contrasted  with  the  white  marble.    ^th€ 
palace  lies  too  low,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  terraces  befaiiM 
w  to  the  southward,  have  been  rmsed  too  high.     The  itf^ 
tention  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been,  to^  form  a  gnoSoiei 
slope,  or  regularly  inclined  plane,  from  die  national  Obtav 
vatory  to  the  Palace;  but  he  has  saciifloed  too  invtdk  fot 
like  atlainmettt  of  this  object.    While  standing  at  the  pcMkl, 
it  is  impoBsiUe  to  divest  one'^s-self  of  the  idea,  that,  if  tUto 
watet  duMild  escape,  it  would  enter  the  palace-doors,  antf 
oveMow  the  state-rooms  on  die  ground^floor.  •  It  was'  itf 
these  lower  apartments,  ^e  may  remitrk  in  pasnng,  {kat 
the  Directory  held  its  sittings,  and  that  Robespierre  pre- 
sided dunng  the  Reign  of  Terror :  and  in  the  very  same 
apartments  do  some  of  the  Reyai  Faintly  m>^  asastatriilkss 
every  Siuiday>**-^  practice,  we  think,  not  indBcisttite  df 
mucft  good  taste,  or  of  much  prudence. 

The  coUedion  of  rose^titai  is  htfre  very  extensive ;  btit 
diey  are  planted*  in  fonbal  sqnor^  on  tlie  east  and  weKt 
sides  of  die  pahoe^  and  arranged  quite  hi  Ae  ihanner  dt  if 
Iioadoii  saleflutaery.     Tlray  ai^  chMty^btiddai  otf  <alf 
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ttocka  of  Rosa  villpsa  and  IL  canina.  Most  of  the  spedea 
had  this  season  produced  abundant  flowers,  for  there  was 
now  a  plentiful  crop  of  heps.  Interspersed  among  the 
rose-trees  are  many  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Indicum, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  come  into  blossom,  and  which 
will  prolong  the  show  of  flowers  till  the  frosts  of  December. 
In  the  shrubbery,  the  hybrid  varin  is  much  more  frequent 
than  the  common  lilac,  and  it  makes  a  more  tractable  orna- 
mental shrub.  The  sward  on  the  lawn  is  kept  verdant  by 
regular  watering ;  but  it  is  not  compact  or  smooth.  It  ia 
watered  by  means  of  a  force-pump  placed  at  the  margin  of 
the  pond,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leathern  tube,  end> 
ing  with  a  large  brass-rose,  such  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, (p.  Si5.)  The  tube,  according  to  its  length,  re^ 
quires  two  or  three  men  to  manage  it,  while  two  are  ea^ 
ployed  in  pumping.  In  this  way,  the  grounds,  partene 
and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  gasson^  to  a  very  oonaderable  dis- 
tance, around,  can  be  easily  refreshed  with  artifidal  showers 
when  thought  necessary. 

Over  the  parapet-wall  of  the  garden  we  had  a  view  of 
part  of  the  fruit-tree  nursery.  A  cherry-tree  with  foliage 
of  signal  luxuriance  caught  our  eye :  we  could  only  learn 
that  it  is  called  Cerise  de  qua£  i  la  livre,  and  that  it  doea 
not  yield  fruit,  ^'  ni  grand,  ni  petit."^ 

Pqriniere  ofLacroix. 

On  our  way  to  the  grounds  of  M.  Cels,  we  made  a  tran- 
sient call  at  the^  nurseries  of  Lacroix.  They  proved  but  of 
the  secondary  order,  neither  very  extensive  nor  rich  in 
plants,  and  therefore  need  not  detain  us  long.  While  we 
were  looking  at  his  collection  of  cherry-trees,  the  owner 
very  complaisantly  passed  a  eulogy  on  ^*  cerises  An^ais,"* 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  trees,  the  foliage  and  twigs 
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o?  which  rather  indicated  the  Dutch  cherry.  The  diffe- 
rent Duke  cherries  would  have  been  better  entitled  to  the 
name  of  English ;  but  these  are  here  called  Cerises  Royalest 
An  oliveutree  planted  in  the  open  air,  was  now  in  fruit) 
but  it  requires  protection  during  winter,  and,  we  are  told, 
is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  frost  Lacroix  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  stock  of  the  double  white  pomegra- 
rMBf  which  would  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  at  London  or 
Edinburgh.  The  pomegranate  stools  endure  the  winter  quite 
well  in  the  open  ground,  when  merely  covered  with  straw. 
Some  potirons  or  pumpkins  had  attained  a  large  size  in 
this  garden  ;  one  was  already  like  a  little  barrel,  being  more 
than  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  was  still  swelling. 
The  green  Verjus  grape-vine  we  here  saw  in  great  luxuri- 
dhce.  This  variety  yields  very  large  bunches  like  the  Sy- 
rian. It  is  a  late  grape ;  and  the  beities,  generally  remain- 
ing unripe  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  are  used  chiefly  for 
making  sauces,  for  which  purpose  they  are  considered  as 
excellently  well  adapted.  When  ripe,  they  are  said  to 
be  of  fine  flavour.  Mr  Hay  seemed  to  think  that  this 
variety  might  prove  an  acquisition  in  Scotland,  where 
grapes  are  produced  only  by  artificial  heat  or  under  glass, 
and  where  of  course  the  bunches  of  the  verjus  could  be 
brought  to  maturity  as  easily  as  those  of  the  white  muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  Pedt  Mont  Rouge,  and  en< 
tered  the 

Botanical  Garden  and  Nurseries  cfCels* 

This  collection  has  acquired  celebrity,  from  its  having 
been  illustrated,  about  fifteen  years  agoj  by  the  splendid 
work  of  Ventenat,  entitled  "  Choix  de  Plantes  dans  le  Jar- 
din  de  Cels  ;^  and  the  celebrity  is  well  deserved.     It  is  to 

j>  d 
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Paris  what  the  collections  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  ColviBs,  or 
Loddiges,  are  to  London.  It  forms  an  emporium  of  rare 
and  beautiful  exotics,  for  the  supply  of  amateur  cultiva* 
tors.  The  plants  are  tended  with  much  care,  and  evident- 
ly managed  with  great  skill,  being  generally  in  a  very  healthy 
8Ute.  The  whole  establishment  has  a  highly  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  this  is  no  slight  praise  from  persons  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  best  kept  nurseries  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
tent of  sunk  glazed  frames,  for  the  propagationof  scarce  and 
tender  shrubs,  by  layering  and  by  inarching,  is  very  great. 
The  c'u-cumstanccof  the  frames  bring  sunk,  facilitates  va-y 
much  the  means  used  for  the  excluaon  of  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter, which  often  reach  degrees  of  inten^ty  little  known  in 
Britain.  Mr  Cek  not  only  appears  to  be  a  very  expert  and 
successful  cultivator,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  spares  neither  trouble  nor  expenoe  in  the  introduction 
of  new  plants.  Since  the  peace  he  has  yearly  procured 
many  rarities  from  London.  A  plant  marked  Gompholo^ 
bit  species  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  novelty :  it  shewed, 
at  this  time,  light  blue  flowers,  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
we  were  told  that  plants  would  be  ready  for  sale  against 
next  spring.  As  it  is  not  very  readily  propagated,  it 
will  probably  continue  for  some  time  to  be  regarded  as 
rather  a  rare  plant  *.  The  borders  were  adorned  with  many 
specimens  of  double-flowered  Althaea  frutex  (Hybiscus  sy. 
riacus)  both  white  and  purple;  Anagallis  fruticosa,  a  bi- 
ennial planted  cut  during  the  second  year,  and  now  cover- 
ed  with  its  bright  orange  flowers;  Daphne  Gnidium,  and 
other  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  rarer  kinds.  Dahlias  were 
common  ;  and,  at  this  season,  the  single  pure  white  variety 
had  a  lively  efiSect.  Mimosa  spedosa  appeared  rising  out 
of  a  sunk  pit  in  the  most  vigorous  style  imaginable:  only 

*  We  believe  it  is  the  Hovea  Cetei  of  the  Botanical 
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Uie  el^gwit  pinnated  foliage  was  seen^  waving  aloft  with  the 
light  breezes ;  for  some  of  the  shoots  of  this  season  were 
now  no  less  than  nine  feet  in  length. 

There  is  one  ooUection  of  fruit-treesin  a  nursery  adjoin- 
ing the  botanical  garden^  and  another  at  some  distance : 
but,  as  far  as  our  observation  went,  we  would  regard  Mr 
Cek^s  superiority  as  consisting  chiefly  in  the  number  of 
scarce,  ciurious  and  beautiful  exotics* 

Before  leaving  the  grounds,  we  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr  Cels  in  bis  counting-house ;  for  he  had  been  de*. 
tained  by  business  there,  during  most  of  the  time  which 
we  spent  in  viewing  the  gardens.  He  spoke  very  warmly 
in  praise  of  the  rich  collections  of  London,  and  acknow* 
ledged  that  he  had  acquired  in  that  quarter  some  of  the 
plants  which  were  most  precious  in  his  eyes;  particularly 
plants  of  New  Holland,  Nepaul,  China,  and  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.  He  expressed  his  happiness  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture  in  a  country  so  cold  and  so  remote 
as  Scotland,  and  hb  willingness  to  correspond  with  us, 
when  our  Experimental  Garden  should  be  established. 
We  had  noticed  several  plants  of  the  curious  variety  of 
Salix  babylonica  foliis  revolutis,  which  had  been  procured 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent»  where  we  first  saw  it 
(p.  40.) :  Mr  Cels  now  remarked  to  us,  that  the  revolute 
character  does  not  remain  permanent ;  in  Bfrong  and  rich 
soils  he  finds  the  leaves  apt  to  become  straight,  while  in  dry 
and  poor  ground  they  continue  ^^  courbues.^  The  Rham- 
nus  hybrida  or  sempervirens^  we  may  add)  was  original- 
ly raised  in  this  garden^  and  resulted  from  an  experiment 
of  Mr  Cels,  who  applied  the  pollen  of  R.  frangula  to  flow* 
ers  of  R.  alatemus  which  had  been  deprived  of  stamina. 
This  hybrid  variety  was  figured  and  described  by  L'Heri« 
tier,  in  the  publication  enUtled  ^^  Plantes  ttures  de  Cels.^ 

ndS 
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We  returned  towards  Paris  by  the  Avenue  de  Bieteui^ 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  viewing  the 

H6pital  dei  InvaUdes. 

The  church,  which  b  the  principal  object  of  a  stnmger'h 
curioflity,  was  at  this  time  seen  to  citisadvantage:  for  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  Dome  was  now  undergoing  some  repdrs, 
which  marred  the  perspective  effect  of  the  frescoes  of  La- 
fosse  ;  inasmuch  as  the  attention  was  unavoidably  more  en- 
gaged with  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  lofty  and  al- 
most aerial  scaffolding  than  with  any  thing  else.    The  ban- 
ners  captured  by^  the  arms  of  France  used  to  be  here  su« 
spended  in  triumph:  but  these  have  wholly  disappeared : 
the  Invalids,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Allies  were  about  to 
enter  Paris  in  1814,  tore  down  the  whole  in  a  sort  of 
phrenzy,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  tbem,-»80  that  their  c^ 
mies  might  never  have  to  boast  of  the  recaptmn&  of  these 
tattered  trophies, — a  feeling  certainly  not  illaudable  m  v^ 
teran  common-soldiers.     The  tesselated  pavement  under 
the  dome  is  an  admirable  piece  of  woricmanship.    We  no- 
ticed the  tomb  or  monument  of  Vauban,  whose  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  Lille  we  had  lately  seen ;  and,  opposite  to 
it,  that  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  field-marshals  of 
France,  with  the  simpfe  inscription  <*  Turenne.^    Afkr 
viewing  the  spadous  esplanade,  with  its  fountain  and  rows- 
of  trees,  we  passed  along  Rue  St  Dominique  to  the 

Champ  de  Man. 

Two  very  long  parallel  embankments  here  boundaplaibr 
of  a  parallelogram  form  ;  the  whole  being  capable  of  con- 
taining 800,000  people.  The  vast  sloping  terraces  were 
the  work  of  a  fortnight,  when  the  zeal  of  the  Parisians,  and 
of  the  deputies  from  the  different  departments  of  France, 
was  roused  to  the  uttermost,  to  make  preparations  for  the  so^ 
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lemnity  of  ihe  Federatkm  in  1790.  The  Chtonp  de  Mars 
is  now  used  for  reviews  of  troops,  and  it  also  serves  as  the 
race-ground  of  Paris.  The  Ecole  Militaire  is  .atuate  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Field  of  Mars ;  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  a 
beautiful  structure,  at  the  lower. 

We  returned  homewards  by  the  JIlie  dts  Veuves^  and 
took  a  leisurely  view  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  their  fine 
trees.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  puUic 
walks  and  grounds  on  this  side  of  the  capital  appeared 
to  us  worthy  of  a  great  and  enligjitened  people ;  they  in- 
deed deserve  the  epthets,  often  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
oadves,  of  superb  and  tnagnifigue.  At  the  Tlace  Louis 
XV.  (so  named  from  having  formerly  been  ornamented 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch)  the  places  were 
pointed  out  to  us  where  the  late  King  and  Queen  were  se- 
verally subjected  to  the  guillotine.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  erect  here  a  statue  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  have  his  tes- 
tament aagraved  on  the  pedestal ;  but  prudence  seems  to 
dictate,  that  some  few  years  more  should  be  suffered  to 
elapse,  before  such  a  jxoject  be  put  in  execution. 

V%lm&r%iis  Nursery-Gardens. 

'  Sef4. 1!5.— Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Company  being  the 
most  distinguished  seedsifien  in  Paris,  we  thought  it  right 
to  viat  their  n^irsery-^gardens,  at  No.  89*  Rue  de  Reuilly, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine» . 

The  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent ;  and  we  soon 
perceived  that  they  here  cultivate  very  many  kinds  of  flow- 
ers for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  such  as  balsams,  ipomoea, 
French  marigold,  lupins,  ^Uiflowers  and  China  asters ;  and 
also  some  of  the  rare  or  more  tender  culinary  herbs  with 
the  same  view,  such  s^  the  different  varieties  of  basil  and 
capsicum,  the  love-apple ;  and,  we  may  add>  the  Solanum 
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Melongena,  the  purple  fhiit  of  wliich  we  had  remarked  iti 
the  green-market,  where  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  au- 
bergine. Many  small  crops  of  flower-seeds  had  been  alrea- 
dy gathered ;  while  some  of  the  later  plants  were  still  Hi 
flower.  Amaranthus  tricolor  was  planted  in  beds  in  Ae 
open  air,  and  had,  at  this  time,  a  very  rich  eflect  The 
cockscombs  (Celosia  cristata)  were  in  a  frame;  very  lai^ 
and  brilliant,  except  where  they  were  beginning  to  decay : 
the  seed  was  now  quite  ripe.  A  piece  of  rock-^work  was 
covered  with  the  ice-plant  (Mesembryanthemum  crystalli- 
Hum) :  at  an  earlier  period  the  appearance  of  this  rock-work 
must  have  been  very  pleasing ;  but  the  leaves  had  now  in 
general  decayed  and  fallen  ofl^,  and  the  capsules  Cdntained 
abundance  of  seed,  nearly  ripe.  The  plants  were  all  in 
])ots;'  but  these  were  sunk  among  the  stones,  and,  when 
the  foliage  was  perfect,  must  have  been  wholly  conceal- 
ed. Spanish  potatoes  (Convolvulus  Batatas)  are  cultivated 
in  slightly  raised  beds,  composed  of  stable-dung  covered 
trith  earth.  The  slo\r  fermentation  thus  produced  pro- 
motes the  growth ;  but  the  season  has  been  so  unfavour- 
able, that  the  tubers  will  scarcely,  this  year,  become  fit  (or 
use.  There  are  two  variedes,  pink-coloured  and  white ; 
the  last  having  a  larger  and  lighter-coloured  feUage. 
Many  varieties  of  gourds  are  raised  here,  and  at  this  time 
the  fruit  was  beautiful.  We  also  remarked  difierent  kinds 
of  melons ;  some  oF  them  remarkably  large, — a  specimen  of 
the  Coulomier  being  no  less  than  8  feet  in  circumference^ 
and  weighing  32  lb. — ^The  perennial  bunias  from  Russia 
(Bunias  orientalis)  seems  to  be  an  object  of  culture,  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed,  or  of  seliing  in  the  state  of  young 
plants.  The  gardener  tdd  us,  that  the  leaves  are  used  for 
feeding  cows  and  sheep.  This  may  be  worth  attending 
\o, — A  kind  of  Sairoy  cabbage,  with  a  flower-stem  vrbvh 
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IMTeserves  the  pyramidal  form  with  the  utmost  symmetry 
add  regularity,  eaught  our  notice :  it  is  called  the  chaux 
pahniery  or  palm-cabbage.  Large  plants,  now  in  flower 
and  seed,  were  from  6  to  8  feet,  high ;  but  even  young 
plants  look  very  pretty.  This  curious  variety  is  much 
more  ornamental  than  useful ;  and  it  is  not  very  perma- 
nent :  When  raised  fiom  the  seed,  therefore,  only  the  most 
genuine  seedUngs  should  be  preserved,  all  those  whiJi  Aew 
a  tendency  to  sport  being  cast  out :  it  is  evident,  also,  that 
seed  diould  be  collected  only  from  the  most  characteristic 
specimens. — There  were  here  trained  against  a  south  wall, 
many  plants  of  the  curious  papilionaceous  flower,  Phaseo- 
lus  Caracalla,  or  snail-flowered  kidney-bean:  the  plants 
^exe  in  pots ;  but  so  backward,  that  unless  they  be  speedi- 
ly transferred  to  the  stove,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  ri- 
pen thdr  seed  this  season.— Festuca  glauca  is  a  good  deal 
used  in  this  garden  for  forming  an  edging,  and  it  makes  a 
very  pretty  one.— Several  of  the  borders  were  still  covered 
with  chopped  straw,  which  is  thrown  on,  during  the  heats 
of  sununei^  and  autumn,  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
from  being  over-parched  by  the  drought  and  heat.  In- 
deed, this  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  gardens  near 
Paris,  where  neatness  of  appearance  is  sacrificed  to  the 
more  important  object  of  keeping  the  surface  loose  and 
somewhat  m<n8t.-— The  collection  of  roses  is  lai^ ;  but  the 
season  of  the  flowers  being  wholly  past,  we  could  judge  on- 
ly by  the  number  of  the  stools  and  tallies.  Several  quar- 
ters are  occupied  with  Robinias,  varins,  cypt^sses^  8cc.  in 
nursery  lines ;  and  others  with  young  seedling  forest-trees. 
These,  when  sold  by  tale  from  the  lines,  are  technically 
called  poureUeSy  a  name  originally  applied  to  young  mul- 
berry-trees. Some  attention  is  here  pud  to  the  raiang  of 
new  pear-trees  from  the  seed.    Several  seedlings  regarded 
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ftft  of  promising  charactox  were  shown  *to  us,  now  in  buk 
for  the  first  time.  There  are,  scatta*ed  up  and  down  th^ 
grounds,  a  few  good  specimens  of  ornamental  forest-trees 
Qf  large  size :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  Gleditachifi 
triacanthos,  jabout  SO  feet  high,  with  a  stan  Sg  feet  in 
ffrih, — Little  attention,  we  may  remark,  is  paid  to  gsai&sl 
neatness  in  the  keeping  of  Vilmorin^s  grounds.  The  nur- 
sery-giajdens  near  Edinburgh,  particularly  those  of  Dick- 
sons  and  Co.,  Eagle  and  Henderson,  and  Dicksons  Bro- 
thers, are  incomparably  superior  in  that  respect,  to  similar 
Parisian  establishments. 

At  the  Place  du  Trone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vilmch 
rin''s  nurseries^  we  procured  a  fiacre  to  take  us  to  Mon- 
treuil  sous4^-bois,  about  three  miles  distant  to  the  east- 
ward, on  the  rising  ground  above  Vincennes.  On  this  ex- 
cursion we  were  accompanied  by  Mr  Wood,  froin  ^ew 
(Grarden  *. 

Peach-Gardens  ofMontreuU, 

This  place  presented  a  very  uncommon  scene,  being 
wholly  covered,  to  the  extent  of  several  miles,  with  small 
walled  gardens,  and  the  walls  in  general  being  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.  .  As  the  production  of  peaches  for  the  supply 
of  Paris  is  the  great  object  of  the  cultivators,  and  as  the 
different  kinds  of  peach-trees  require  the  aid  of  walls  with 
different  aspects,  the  number  of  walls  is  intentionally  mul- 
tiplied ;  one  garden  sometimes  being  subdivided  or  inter- 
sected by  four  or  five  or  more  walls,  besides  those  neces- 
sary for  its  enclosure.  The  aspects  preferred  are  general- 
ly those  turned  soniewhat  from  the  south ;  indeed  S.  E., 
E.  and  S.  W.  may  be  regarded  as  the  favourite  aspects.  The 

*  Now  gardener  to  Charles  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Upper  Poole  House,  Here- 
fordshire. 
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precoees  or  early  peaches  occupy  chiefly  the  eastern  aspects, 
where  night-frosts  do  not  prove  so  detrimental,  and  are  dis- 
pelled betimes  by  the  rising  sun.     The  tardives  or  late 
peaches  require  the  full  south,  or  an  aspect  near  it,  where 
they  may  get  all  the  sun  posable,  and  with  its  most  power^ 
ful  influence.    The  western  aspects  are  principally  occupied 
by  cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  and  early  grape-vines.     Along 
the  borders  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fruit-walls,  dwar- 
fish filbert-nut  trees  are  often  planted,  and  seem  to  do 
well.     On  the  narrow  borders  in  front  of  the  peach-trees, 
no  kind  of  crop  i»  ever  raised,  not  even  salad  vegetables. 
All  the  peach-trees  are  bcuseMges^  or  what  we  call  dwarfs. 
The  subsidiary  walls  are  from  80  to  100  feet  long ;  and 
even  when  they  are  parallel  to  each  other,  which  is  not, 
however,  often  the  case,  they  are  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet  impart.     Of  one  of  the  most  regular  of  these  gar- 
dens Mr  Hay  made  a  ground-sketch ;  and  this  will  p^- 
haps  give  the  reader  a  mcM'e  distinct  idea  of  their  nature 
and  appearance,  than  any  verbal  description.   But  he  piust 
remember,  that  in  many  of  the  gardens  the  walls  are  more 
inclined  from  the  south  than  in  the  one  represented,  and 
that  in  very  few  of  them  are  they  placed  at  such  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.     In  some,  indeed,  they  sc^em  to 
have  been  set  down  in  the  most  capricious  manner  :  they 
have  evidently  been  built  at  different  times,  probably  ac- 
^rding  to  the  abilities  of  the  cultivators,— without  any 
preconcerted  plan,  and  with  a  total  disr^ard  to  regularity 
of  appearance.     One  advantage  considered  as  resulting 
from  the  multiplicity  of  walls  in  various  directions,  is  the 
/etaining  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  and  thus  moderating 
the  burning  nature  of  the  soil. — In  the  sketch,  the  stronger 
lines  represent  the  walls ;  the  lighter  lines,  the  alleys.    Be< 
sides  the  inclosure-walls,  there  are  three  long  cross  ones 
with  £.  and  W.  aspects ;  fifteen  subsidiary  walls,  with  a 
^ull  S.  aspect ;  and  five  inclined  a  little  to  the  W. 
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Plan  cfcne  qfA/e  vioH  regular  Peadi^Gardent^ 

West* 
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The  interior  walls  are  in  general  between  nine  and  ten  feet 
bigh ;  very  slim,  being  only  about  fifteen  inches  in  thick- 
hess  at  the  base,  and  tapering  slightly  upwards.  They  are 
roughly  built  of  small  stones,  with  mortar  made  firom  th^ 
garden.'Soil ;  and  they  are  plastered  on  both  sides  with  gyp- 
sum, which  is  found  in  the  immediate  lieighbourhdod. 
The  plaster  soon  becomes  so  very  hard  and  firm,  as  sulR- 
ciently  to  retain  nails  driven  into  it.  The  outer-walls  are 
not  in  general  higher  than  those  of  the  interior,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  a  little  higher.  Thdse  inclo^re-walk  are 
only  rough-cast  on  the  outside,  but  are  plastered  with  gyp- 
sum on  the  inside.  The  soil  at  Montreuil  consists  of  A  light 
loam,  incumbent  on  rock-marl,  with  which  it  is  of  course 
intermixed.  This  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  considelr  aa 
a  very  favourable  soil. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  M.  Loriant,  ohe  of  the  peatH- 
growers.  He  was  unluckily  from  home;  but  his  gar- 
den was  shewn  to  us.  The  trees  are  in  general  young 
and  small.  They  are  trained  fanwise,  or  *'  en  V  ouvcrt** 
as  it  is  here  termed,  with  two  main  branches,  and  two 
or  three  subordinate  branches.  The  branches  and  twigs 
are  attached  immediately  to  the  wall,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  treillage.  This  mode  of  fixing  the  branches  di* 
rectly  against  the  wall,  although  common  in  Scotland,  we 
have  not  before  seen  practised  in  Holland,  Flanders,  or 
France.  Shreds  of  woollen-cloth  and  nails  are  used,  as 
with  us:  the  shreds  are  called  logues  or  loquettes;  this 
nails  are  of  cast-iron,  and  made  at  CharleviDe.  The  trees 
ai^  placed  at  various  distances  from  each  other,  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  a 
few  of  the  larger  and  spreading  trees  requiring  nearly  double 
those  distances.  In  a  garden  where  productiveness  must 
be  the  paramount  consideration,  we  could  easily  find  an  a- 
pology  for  irregularity  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
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trees;  but  tliey  aeemed  to  us  to  be  ratber  caidlesdj  anA 
dmnsily  maoaged.  Some  of  the  orighial  trees  had  prabiM 
iij  died  out,  and  a  huge  tree  had  been  replaced  by  two 
unsightly  flmall  ones.  The  crop  was  nearly  past ;  onfy  a 
▼ery  fewfardiveSydiieAj  Bouidines,  and  Kume  pedes  Usees 
or  nectarines,  now  remaining. 

In  walking  through  the  viUage,  our  attention  happened 
to  be  attracted  by  some  unconunon  flower  growing  in  a  cotr 
tage-garden ;  and  having  stof^ped  to  look  at  it,  we  weoe 
kindly  invited  by  the  mistress  of  the  adjoining  houae  to 
enter  and  view  the  garden.  We  did  so,  and  had  reason 
to  be  mueh  pleased  with  the  hearty  good  will  and  polite- 
ness of  our  hostess.  Perceiving  that  we  were  over-heated, 
die  proffered  such  cooling  refireshroents  as  she  could  imme- 
diately command ;  cut  some  bunches  of  early  Madaleine 
and  Chasselas  grapes  from  vines  trained  against  the  gable- 
wall  of  the  house ;  and  drew  some  wine  from  a  barrel  of 
vintage  1815,  now  almost  two  years  old,  whidi  we  found 
very  good.  Upon  our  inqmnng  for  the  garden  of  Mr 
Jcdin  Mozard,  she  called  her  daughter,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty,  to  assist  in  giving  us  a  premier  direcdon ;  and  this 
last,  after  describing  its  situation,  said  that,  as  we  might 
still  have  difficulty  in  finding  it,  she  would  herself  con. 
duct  us  to  the  spoL  To  the  credit  of  these  people  we 
add,  that  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  we  coqld  ooi^ 
trive  to  leave  some  remuneration  for  tber  hospitality.  The 
name  of  our  hostess  was  Bausse,  the  wife  of  a  mason ;  and 
they  had  given  thdr  daughter  an  education  fully  equal  to 
their  circumstances,  for,  in  the  course  of  our  walk,  we  dis- 
covered  that  she  knew  the  horticultural  publicatkm  of  Mo- 
sard  *  (which  had  never  been  heard  of  at  M.  Loriani*s)  ; 

*  ^  Prindpei  pratiques  ma  TcducatioD  des  ari>m  i  fniita,  et  principale- 
meat  da  Pteher,**  8vo,  1814. 
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and  fthe  made  various  inquiries  about  England  and  Soot- 
land)  evindng  a  more  oonect  knowledge  of  the  geograpbj 
of  these  countries,  and  of  thw  principal  productions,  than 
we  had  found  in  persons  whose  opportunities  n^ht  jusdy 
be  conadered  as  giieater. 

We  found  John  Mozard  to  be  an  old,  but  still  an  active 
man,  fuU  of  horticultural  ^eal,  and  happy  to  exhilnt  his 
garden  and  his  peach-trees  to  strangers.  He  is,  we  be^- 
heve,  the  veritaUe  successor  of  Peter  Pepin,  distinguish^ 
ed  as  having  been,  for  half  a  oentury,  from  about  1720 
to  1T70,  the  most  extensve  and  successful  cultivates  of 
peaches  for  the  Paris  market.  Mr  MosanTs  peach-trees 
are  evidently  better  managed  than  those  in  the  gmtlen 
which  we  first  visited,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
diey  afford  a  fair,  if  not  a  favourafoh,  specimen  of  the  cuL 
ture  at  Montreuil.  We  remarked  that  here  the  stocks  aiw 
uniformly  of  almond-tree ;  while,  in  Britain,  we  almost  ex- 
duflively  employ  plum-stocks.  This  drew  some  remarks 
from  Mozard.  He  mentioned,  that  in  dry  seals,  such  as 
that  at  Mcmtreuil,  almond  stocks  answer  best,  but  that  where 
the  soil  b  strong  and  bkck,  or  a  humus,  he  would  give  the 
{Nreference  to  plum-iStocks.  A  damp  or  wet  subsoil  he  re* 
gards  as  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  peach-trees.  If  the 
tree  vegetates  strongly,  but  is  subject  to  gum,  transplant- 
ing is  the  remedy  resorted  to  at  Montreuil.  When  a  tree 
gets  fflck,  an  upright  branch  is  allowed  to  rise  fhnn  the 
stock ;  this  is  treated  as  a  new  stem,  a  peach-bud  being 
introduced  upon  it,  to  supplant  the  tree  which  threatens 
decay. 

Mozard'^s  mode  of  training  and  mana^ng  young  peach- 
trees,  irom  the  first  year,  may  here  be  slightly  noticed.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter  season,  he  cuts  over  the  young  tree 
about  half  a  foot  above  the  graft,  leaving  four  or  five  buds, 
to  produce  as  many  branches.  In  July  following,  he  cuts 
out,  close  to  the  main  stem,  all  other  branches  than  those 
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absolutely  needed  tot  funuafaing  the  tree.  He  trains  tegOi 
larly  to  the  right  and  left ;  but  tbe  weaker  bnutcbes  re- 
ceive less  inclination,  or  are  placed  more  upright,  than  tbe 
■tronger  <Hies,  that  this  more  lavoivvble  pcxitiDn  may 
pve  them  enei^  and  bring  them  to  an  equality  of  vigour 
with  the  stronger  branches  which  are  laid  in  horizon- 
laliy.  At  tbe  first  r^ular  pruning  <x  cutting-in,  about » 
year  and  a  half  after  planting,  the  branches  are  reduced  to 
two  OD  each  side ;  and  at  the  next  jBuning,  one  branch  is 
nnuoved  od  each  side,  leaving  the  tree  to  be  f«naed  aaly 
of  two  principal  brandies,  and  these  the  moHt  equally  bax 
lanced  as  to  genera]  force  and  [Htimise.  If  the  first  year'a 
growth  do  not  yield  two  suSciently  good  leading  branches, 
they  are  sought  irtnn  the  growth  of  the  second  year ;  the 
best  branch  of  the  former  year  is  now,  widi  this  view, 
drained  upright  as  a  stem,  and  two  leading  brandies  or 
arms  are  derived  from  it  in  the  succeeding  season.  In  subse- 
quent years  tbe  pruning  is  conducted  on  similar  priaaj^es. 
It  is  a  common  rule,  to  leave  two  secondary  aims,  each  of 
nearly  equal  strength,  and  about  two  feet  apart,  cm  each  side. 
Tbe  subjtuoed  outline  of  a  tree,  three  years  trained,  ia 
taken  fnnn  a  sketch  by  Mozard  himself. 


Here^  it  is  to  be  remarked,  ociy  the  princ'qial  and  se- 
condary branches,  and  a  few  branchlets,'are  refwesaited ; 
many twigsandanoual shoots beinglefiouL  Thisisalsothe 
case  with  all  the  figures  in  Mozard^s  book,  whidi,  aUhough 
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they  Riaj  not,  at  first  view,  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
trees  on  his  walls,  do  in  reality  correspond  very  nearly, 
when  divested,  in  imagination,  of  the  small  twigs,  summer 
growth,  and  foliage. 

In  trees  managed  in  the  way  now  described,  the  sap 
seems  to  be  very  equally  distributed ;  at  least,  the  trees  ex- 
hibit, upon  the  whole,  a  great  equality  of  branches,  both 
as  to  »ze  or  strengtli,  and  as  to  furniture  of  twigs,  leaves, 
and  fruit  Continued  care  is  exercised  to  keep  both 
sides  of  the  tree  equally  balanced  as  to  vigour.  If  one 
principal  arm  become  stronger  than  the  other,  a  few  rob- 
bers are  allowed  to  push  for  a  time  on  the  weak  arm,  with 
the  view  of  drawing  an  increase  of  sap  to  that  ade  of  the 
tree,  till  the  equilibrium  be  restored:  or,  the  weak  arm 
is  altogether  raised  a  little  more  towai-ds  the  vertical,  while 
the  stronger  is  depressed  more  to  the  limizontal ;  and  thus 
an  equality  is  gradually  accomplished.  The  lambourdes 
or  robberSf  it  may  be  added,  with  due  management,  fre- 
quently afibrd  the  healthiest  and  best  wood.  They  are  cut 
down  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  as  near 
asposable  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree:  the  resulting  shoots  ajce 
laid  in,  and  form  good  fruit-bearing  wood  the  next  season* 
The  annual  shoots  are  left  of  different  lengths,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  shoots ;  such  as  are  the  produce  both  of 
the  early  spring  and  of  the  summer  flow  of  sap,  and  such  as 
result  fircxn  the  latter  only.  The  farmer  are  preferred,  and 
are  called  rammux ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  as  ramtUe^. 

When  the  tree  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  cutting<r 
in  is  discontinued,  and  the  pruning  extends  only  to  short- 
ening the  leading  shoots,  or,  in  some  cases,  bending  them, 
till  they  be  confined,  by  two  or  tliree  inches,  below  the 
coping  of  the  wall.  In  this  way  the  equable  distribution  of 
the  sap  in  the  central  parts  of  the  tree  is  promoted.    In 
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the  regular  course  of  pruning,  all  branchlets  that  Aew 
ffuit-buds  only,  or  are  thought  to  contain  no  others,  aref 
saoifioed  without  mercy.  This  would  appear  absurd  td 
any  one  not  a  horticulturist,  but^  if  such  branchlets  do  ex^ 
ist,  their  excision  b  quite  prudent ;  for  vfood  buds  or  shoots 
are  like  pumps,  to  draw  sap  towards  the  branchlets ;  and  if 
they  be  wanting,  the  blossom  on  the  twig  commonly  fails  to 
set ;  or  if  the  fruit  form,  it  soon  falls  off,  or,  at  all  events, 
is  deficient  in  ^e  and  flavour.  From  four  to  aght^/SbiD^. 
buds  are  leA  on  each  twig,  according  to  its  strength,  and 
a  toood-hud  at  the  extremity,  when  it  can  be  there  had,  or 
Ixitween  two  flower-buds  near  the  extremity.  When  this 
wood-bud  expands  into  a  shoot,  the  shoot  is  ^ortened  to 
an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  this  remains  as  the  pump  for 
drawing  sap  to  the  four  or  eight  fruit-buds  of  the  twig. 
Other  wood-shoots  (as  they  are  called),  which  may  appear 
below  the  fruit-buds,  or  nearer  to  the  main  branches,  are 
cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Mr  Mozard  likewise  resorts 
to  disbudding,  although  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  that 
}>ractice  in  his  work.  From  the  style  of  this  pubhcation 
being  so  different  from  that  of  Mozard  in  conversation,  we 
conclude  that  it  had  been  redigf  by  some  '*- slender  derk,^ 
not  a  practical  horticulturist,  and  px>bably  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  disbudding. 

The  trees  in  Mozard^s  garden  are,  in  general,  very  free 
from  canker  or  gum.  When  the  bark  of  a  tree  meets  with 
an  injury,  or  when  an  abscess  occurs,  the  diseased  part  is 
mt  out ;  and  the  ^ple  ^^  onguent  de  St  Fiacre,^  com- 
posed of  cow-dung  and  loam,  is  applied,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  practised  in  ScoUand. 

The  inclosure-walls  on  the  side  next  the  trees  have  a  co- 
ping, sometimes  of  stone  and  sometimes  of  timber,  project-' 
ing  about  four  or  five  inches.  On  the  subsidiary  or  inte^ 
rior  wails,  the  coping  projects  on  both  sides.     The  trees 
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lite  m  this  way  sheltered  to  a  very  considerable  degree  from 
hoar-fix)8t8,  especially  in  cleftr  still  nights,  when  the  rime 
foUs  quit6  perpendicularly.  Besides  the  hoar-frosts^  vio- 
lent and  cold  winds  in  the  spring  season  are  the  only 
evils  dreaded  by  the  Montreuil  cultivators;  Mozard's  gar- 
den,  like  most  of  the  others  at  Montreuil,  have  rather  a 
high  situation,  and  brise-vents  are  found  very  useful.  With. 
this  view,  they  frequently  erect,  at  short  distances  from 
each  othor,  small  pieces  of  masonry,  jutting  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  peach-tree  walls.  Similar  projectitig  brize- 
vents  may  be  seen  at  the  comers  of  square  walled  gardens^ 
laid  out  by  Mr  Hay  in  Scotland ;  and  the  utility  of  these 
in  defending  the  crop  of  fruit  on  the  outer  ade  of  the  north 
wall  of  such  gardens  (which^  of  course,  has  a  valuable 
south  aspect)  is  very  evident. 

Some  of  the  trees  in  Mozard's  garden  are  of  considerabld 
standing,  probably  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old.  Such 
trees  extend  over  a  space  of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  measuring 
from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  on  one  side,  to  the  ex- 
tremity on  the  other.  Early  cherries  are  here  cultivated 
to  some  extent  $  and  M.  Mosard  mentioned  that  this  is  a 
isrop  which  pays  well  .at  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
that  the  cherry  culture  is  of  coarse  gaining  ground.  The 
Cerise  precoce  is  succeeded  by  the  Cerise  de  HoUande ; 
but  even  the  Dutch  cherries  are  sent  to  market  in  the  end 
of  Mayj  whenever  they  get  red,  though  far  from  being 
ripe ;  being  generally  formed  into  bouquets  attractive  to* 
young  persons.  The  early  apricot  (Abricot  precoce)  fol- 
lows the  cherries ;  and  the  few  sent  from  the  walls  of 
Montreuil  are  commonly  in  the  maricet  by  the  end  of  June; 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  at  Paris 
the  apricot-tree  is  prindpally  trained  as  a  standard,  or  is 
planted  en  plein  vent ;  and  it  is  here  remarked  of  apricots^ 
afr  of  some,  pears  hi  Scotland,  such  as  the  muirfowl-egg^ 
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that  the  fruit  iVotn  standards  is  more  delicious  and  high<r 
flavoured  than  that  from  wall  trees. 

One  criticism  we  cannot  help  making^-^that  both  in  Lo- 
riant'^s  garden  and  in  Mozard^s,  the  peach-trees  uxe  urn- 
fbrmly  planted  too  close  to  the  base  of  the  wall:  inmanycrf* 
the  older  trees,  the  stems  may  be  remarked  ta  have  pressed 
against  the  wall,  so  as  to  have  become  flattened  behind ; 
and  in  several  places  the  walls  have  been  pushed  off  thor 
perpendicular,  by  the  pressure  of  stems  and  the  swelling 
of  root-stocks. 

In  Mozard^s  garden,  also,  the  peach  harvest  was  ahnost 
past,  only  a  fewof  theMaltese  and  Teton  de  Venus  remaining. 
The  Bellegarde,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  peaches  most  ge- 
nerally cultivated  at  Montreuil^  and  M.  Mosard  thinks 
that  it  withstands  the  spring  frosts  better  than  most  others. 
We  were  led  to  think  that  this  Montreuil  Bellegarde  is  our 
Gallande ;  but  Mr  Macdonald  has  two  distinct  peaches 
under  these  names  at  Dalkeith  Park.  Perhaps  the  Pedie 
noir  of  Montreuil  is  rather  our  Gallande  P 

There  are  here  cultivated  also^  on  paradise  stocks,  a  few 
apple-trees,  of  select  kinds,  the  fruit  of  whidi  is  ornamental 
in  desserts.  The  Canadian>  rennet  was  at  this  time  beauti- 
ful, and  very  large ;  one  which  we  measured,,  being  fourteen 
inches  in  tnrcumference. 

When  we  had  finished  our  inspection  of  his  garden,  we 
were  invited  by  M.  Mozard  to  enter  his  dwelling.  Here 
we  found  his  wife,  and  some  other  females,  busied  with  the 
shelling  of  kidney-beans.  The  beans  are  dried,  and  stored 
up  in  large  quantities  agmnst  winter,  when  they  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  Iwricots  biancs.  One  variety  waa 
kept  separate,  under  the  name  of  mange-toui^  the  Iqrume 
having  no  inner  film,  and  the  seeds  bdmg  not  of  a  kidney 
shape,  but  round,  though  flat  on  one  side.  M.  Mozard 
now  produced  to  ui^  with  evident  satisfaction,  some  honor- 
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arjr  markB  of  distincdon  whidi-  he  had  received  as  be- 
ing an  eminent  Montreuil  cultivatbr ;  particularly  a  gold 
ring  frota  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  a  medal  from 
the  Agricultural  Society  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  a  letter  and  book  presented  to  him  by  our  patriotic 
countryman  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

M.  Mairiette  may  be  mentioned  as  another  excellent  cul- 
tivator at  Montreuil ;  indeed,  he  is  r^arded  by  many  as 
fully  on  a  par  with  Mossard,  and  he  also  lays  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  considered  successor  to  old  Pepin.  M. 
Savard  is  a  third  cultivator  of  great  merit,  and  has  very 
extenmve  suites  of  garden-waUs. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  this  curious  and  pleasant 
village, — ^where  not  a  forest-tree  is  to  be  seen,  but  where 
the  horticultural  eye  is  regaled  with  the  view  of  many 
thousands  of  peach-trees,'  and  many  hundreds  of  dierry, 
plum,  and  apricot  trees,  and  grape-vines.  On  every  side, 
beyond  the  walled  gardens,  vineyards  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  around  the  town.  The  firuit-gardfeners  of 
Mcmtreuil  are  all  mere  cultivat(n*s,  and  very  much  on  a 
footing  of  equality :  no  rich  restaurateur  has  planted  him- 
self among  them,  or  engrossed  several  gardens:  Very, 
Henneveau,  Beauvilliers,  Vefour,  Champ^ux,  purchase 
from  them.  They  may  aU  be  conddered  as  comparatively 
poor,  though  most  of  them  are  in  easy  circumstances. 
They  have  few  wants :  they  raise  vegetables  in  abundance 
for  the  use  of  their  own  families,  and  they  make  their  own 
wine ;  but  on  the  paniers  of  peaches  and  of  early  diaries, 
be.  sent  to  Paris,  they  almost  solely  depend  for  a  return  in 
money,  or  an  exchange  of  Parisian  commodities.  A  large 
peach-tree,  in  a  favourable  season,  will  yield  from  S50  to 
400  peaches :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  b^g  small, 
do  not  afford'  more  than  from  50  to  150  fruit  each  tree. 
The  cultivators  have,  within  the  last  two  or  tiiree  years, 
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extended  their  grouodft  aad  waUft;  1000  {raocs  are  now 
given  for  half  an  acre  of  comparadvdy  poor  soil,  mad  tUa 
is  a  high  rate  of  purchase-money  in  France.  The  fruit  is 
carried  to  Parish  by  the  females  of  the  village,  ct  all  ages ; 
and  these  setoff,  in  bands,  by  1  or  2  o*clock  in  the  morning; 
for  all  the  wholesale  markets  of  the  capital  are  held  at  very 
early  hours. 

Towards  evening  we  r^umed  to  Paris  on  foot,  highly 
satisfied  with  our  day'^s  excursion. 

Sept  S6. — Being  in  daily  expectation  of  a  letter  of  per- 
misaon  from  the  French  Government,  to  view  the  royal 
pepinieres  and  gardens,  feelings  of  delicacy  still  c^rated 
in  preventing  us  from  entering  them  in  the  mean  time, 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  done  without  hesitation.  We 
therefore  dedicated  tiiis  day  to  some  of  the  ogfats  of  Paris. 

Tlte  Catacombs 

had  excited  out*  curiosity  cm  a  former  day,  when  passing 
by  the  Barrier  d^Enfer  to  the  gardai  of  Cels.  We  now 
returned  to  this  barrier  about  mid-^Uty ;  and  after  a  little 
delay,  during  which  we  were  jcnned  by  several  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  French  boys  and  girls  were  ur- 
gent enough  that  we  should  puix^ase  wax-tapers  from 
them,  the  dii^ector  of  the  subterranean  reporatories  appear- 
ed and  threw  open  a  door.  We  descended  a  narrow  wind- 
ing stair,  which  is  about  54  French  feet  in  depths  and  con- 
sists of  76  steps.  At  the  bottom  our  conductor  paused, 
and  made  us  li^t  our  tapers ;  he  then  counted  his  party, 
and  told  us  some  confused  story  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  last  year  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinths  we  were  about 
to  enter,  and  whose  body  was  not  yet  found.  This  was 
probably  a  rhetorical  flourish,  intended  to  impress  with 
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duitiousneas  the  minds  of  his  anruly  charge;  for  the  party 
consisted  chiefly  of  Englbh,  and  most  of  them  young. 

The  great  caverns  here,  have  been  produced  by  the 
jquarrying  or  mining  of  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  for  the 
supply  of  building-stones  to  Paris.  They  extend  to  a 
great  distance  bdow  ground,  passing  imder  no  inoonsider-. 
able  part  of  the  fauxbourgs  of  St  Jacques  and  St  Germain, 
and  even  under  Ae  Seine.  Huge  cdiumns  are  left  at  rega^ 
lar  distances  for  suppordng  the  roof.  The  floor  has  been 
levelled,  at  least  in  those  places  to  which  strangers  are 
usually  conducted  ;  so  that  not  the  dightest  difficulty  oc 
curs  in  this  j^oomy  walk.  The  oviy  thing  necessary  to 
be  attended  lo^  is  to  keep  within  right  of  tke  conductor's 
lights ;  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  lonely  stranger 
to  thread  the  mazes.  A  strong  Uack  line  of  psinUng  on 
the  roof,  however,  marks  the  route ;  so  that,  wh^e  a  light 
can  be  kept  alive,  there  is  no  real  danger.  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (p.  817.),  that  the  bones  from  die  ceme- 
tery of  the  Innoeents  were  deporifeed  in  the  extensive  stone 
diambers  which  we  were  now  viriting.  Human  osseous 
remains  fixxn  seme  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Paris  were 
also  deporited  in  these  caverns.  The  titleof  Catacombs  was 
now  bestowed  on  them  on  account  of  thrir  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  reporitories  of  the  dead  among  such  of 
the  ancients  as  did  not  practise  cremation.  This  is  now 
probably  the  vastest  chamd-house  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  arranjged.  Inscriptions  here  and  there 
p^sent  themselves :  some  of  them  are  fer  from  bang  plea- 
sing or  soothing;  one  recording  only  the  number  of  square 
ysurds  occujMed  by  a  continuous  heap  of  bones,  and  another 
Ttf^tty  plainly  intimatmg  that  these  mortal  remains  are  here 
destined  to  eternal  repose,— possibly  because  the  writers  of 
the  inscription  had  no  wish  for  other  prospects.  A  oonii- 
dcrable  number  of  diseased  bones  has  been  culled  out. 
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4iiid  tbese  now  fann  a  curious  but  rathar  dugustmg  oJlec- 
tioQ.  In  the  course  of  dealing  the  niblMsh  ftom  the  floon 
of  the  caverns,  many  petrifactuHis  or  casts  of  sheik  and 
other  marine  bodies,  were  found  imbedded  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  sandstone  rock.  These  exist  only  in  parti* 
cular  layers  or  beds  of  the  sandstone,  and  the  diells  have 
evidently  been  very  diflerent  from  those  now  found  in 
the  neighbouring  seas.  These  are  also  arranged  in  a  re- 
cess, forming  a  subterranean  museum.  A  rude  model  of 
Port  Mahon,  long  ago  cut  in  the  solid  rock  by  one  of  the 
quarriers  who  in  his  youth  had  served  as  a  sddier  in  the  sue. 
cessful  expedition  i^ainst  Minorca  in  1756,  is  carefully  pre- 
served, and  deserves  a  visit  iromsUangos.  In  other  places^ 
altars  rise  from  the  floor.  We  found  that  these  had  been 
hewn  out,  and  really  form  part,  of  the  native  rode.  They 
must  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  rdigious  fedings  ot  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  quarritrs ;  tcjtr  we  w^e  assured  that 
they  existed  long  before  the  human  bones  were  deponted^ 
although  they  are  now  curiously  adorned  with  skulls  and 
thigh-bones.  In  a  well  about  three  feet  de^  dug  in  the 
floor  of  the  cavern,  two  or  three  gold  and  silver  fishes  ap- 
pear :  on  the  approaching  of  lights,  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face,  and,  being  very  tame,  are  often  fed  with  crumbs  <^ 
bread  from  the  hands  of  thdr  visitants. 

On  emerging  from  these  caverns,  we  returned  towards 
the  Tuileries,  and  entered  the 

Louvre  Galleries, 

Any  details  regarding  the  Royal  Museum  of  Statuary 
and  Painting  will  not  be  expected  in  this  journal.  AX- 
though  deprived  of  its  prindpal  glories>  by  the  just  restitu- 
tion in  1815  of  the  chef-d^oeuvres,  in  both  departments,  19 
their  fwmer  owners  at  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  its  extent  and  riches  are  stiU 
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adipkoiik.  Oeacriptive  volumes  have  been  published,  and 
are  acoesable  to  every  one.  We  could  only  walk  througl^ 
the  apartments^  glancing  at  the  objects  as  we  passed:  to  exa- 
mine the  statues  and  inscriptions  alone,  v\a,  prcqper  manner, 
would  require  weeks ;  for  although  the  noblest  jjkeces  of 
ancient  sculpture  are  removed,  enough  stiU  remains  to  ex- 
cite high  interest.  They  occupy  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Louvre,  which  is  divided  into  eight  halls^  the  entrance  to 
each  bdng  adorned  with  symbols  and  inscriptions,  making 
classical  allusions  to  the  precious  contents  before  1815.  In 
many  cases,  casts  of  these  are  substituted  for  the  originals. 
The  paintiiy  are  up  stairs,  arranged  in  two  saloons,  and 
in  the  grand  gallery.  The  vast  length  of  this  gallery  and 
the  magnificent  coup  d'^oeil  certainly  excited  our  admira- 
tion; but  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  owing  chiefly  to  the  way  in  which 
the  light  is  admitted,  producing  in  many  places  all  the  ill 
efiects  of  cross-lights. 

ffardin  Beatffon.^^Theatre  Franfois. 

In  the  evening  Mr  Hay  and  Mr  Maodonald  visited  the 
MoDtagnes  Fran^aises,  near  the  upper  extremty  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  This  is  the  garden  of  Beaujon,  now  ee- 
lebrated  fi>r  giving  courses  en  cluirs^-^a  sort  of  violent 
and  rather  hazardous  exercise  to  which  the  English  seem 
partial,  and  which  it  is  surprising  has  not  yet  been  intn>» 
duced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  happened  not 
to  Ee  a  gala  night ;  and  my  friends,  I  found,  thought  little 
of  the  place. 

Meantime  I  went  alone  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  at  the 
foot  of  Rue  Richlieu,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
(Edipe  of  Voltaire  admirably  performed;  Talma  beii^ 
(Edipe,  and  Mademoiselle  George  represe=ndng  Jocaste.  I 
»ras  prepared  to  jexpect  one  uniform  action  throughout  the 
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piece,  without  the  shifungaf  scenes,  or  the  rise  and  hil  of  a 
drop-painting,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  unities  in  these 
respects  was  far  from  displeadng ;  but  certainly  I  was  great- 
ly disappointed  at  the  dirtiness  and  worn-out  aspect  of  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  stage.  I  perceived  some  striking 
instances  of  the  zeal  with  which  a  French  audience  enters 
into  the  budness  of  the  hour.  When  the  Intter  miseries 
of  (Edipus  unfolded  themsdves,  and  began  to  overwhelm 
him,  I  found  that  a  French  gentleman  next  to  me,  who 
had  occasionally  explained  some  things  to  me,  and  lent  me 
his  printed  copy  of  the  tragedy,  was  actually  sobbing  and 
unable  to  make  any  reply  to  an  ill-timed  whisper  aa  my 
part  On  looking  around^  I  saw  handkerchiefs  applied  tx> 
watery  eyes  on  every  side,  although  there  were  compara- 
tively few  ladies  in  the  house.  But  the  representative  of 
CEdipus  uttered  the  language  of  despior  with  a  truth  to 
nature,  that  rendered  it  irreastible  even  to  a  foreigner  wha 
only  imperfecdy  caught  the  meaning  of  the  words  *.    - 

Sept  27.— Early  in  the  morning,  Mr  Macdonald  and 
Mr  Wood  set  off  to  visit  the  nurseries  at  Vitry,  six  miles 
from  Paris  on  the  road  to  Chcnsy.  Mr  Hay  and  I  resolved 
on  an  excursion  to  Montmartre,  and  on  a  final  visit  to  the 
Jaidin  des  PIantes> 

MofUmartre 

is  a  pleasant  village,  situate  on  an  eminenjoe  to  the  ncHtbr 
west  of  Paris.     It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  capital,  and 

*  In  August  1821, 1  had  a  second  opportunitj  of  visiting  the  Thestre 
Fran^ais,  and  was  rather  disappointed  at  finding  it  as  dirty  and  dingr  as 
before.  The  piece  was  the  ^  Marie  Stuart**  of  Le  Brun ;  Talifia  represent- 
ing Leicester,  and  Mademoiselle  Duchesnols  the  unlcirtunate  Queen  of  ScotSL 
Although  the  weather  was  intolerably  hot,  the  house  was  crowded  in  evecy 
part,  and  the  audience  seemed  quite  as  senyltivd  as  on  the  fonner  oocasioQ  s 
the  proportion  of  ladies,  however,  was  much  greater.—.N. 
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S0  cd^brated  fcnr  the  g3^uxn  quarries  formed  m  the  bowds 
of  the  hilL  Many  marks  of  balls  on  the  houses,  could  not 
fail  to  call  to  our  remembrance  the  attack  made  by  the  AL 
lies  in  1814;  but  some  workmen  seemed  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  refresh  the  memcMies  of  Mesaeurs  les  Anglois  on 
that  topic,  so  sore  to  the  French  people.  The  beds  of  ter- 
tiaiy  gypsum  which  compose  the  hill,  have  been  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  Broogniart  and  Cuvier,  in  thdr 
Mineralo^cal  Greography  of  the  Environs  of  Paris ;  and 
any  remarks  on  them  seem  unnecessary.  We  here  saw 
some  of  the  prindpal  guingetieSf  or  public-houses  with  ar- 
bour-gardens, to  which  the  lower  orders  of  Parisians  resort, 
to  eat  fruit  and  drink  lemonade  and  wine.  They  are  on 
a  par  with  the  second-rate  teorgardens  near  London.  When 
there  is  the  addition  of  an  orchestra^  and  a  dancing-green 
or  a  covered  saUe  i  danse,  the  title  of  b(Mtringue  is  be* 
stowed.  The  sloping  grounds  to  the  northward,  to  a  con^ 
mderable  distance,  are  clothed  with  vine-plantations. 

We  returned  towards  Paris,  and  procured  a  fiacre  tq 
jtake  us  to  the 

Jardm  de9  Flamies^ 

where  we  viewed  some  parts  which  we  had  fbnueriy  been 
obliged  to  pass  very  slightly  over. 

Among  these  were  the  btdteSy  which  form  the  Arbore* 
turn  of  the  garden,  and  at  once  afford  shelter  and  produce 
ornament.  The  collection  of  rcsiniferous  trees  growing  on 
the  hillocks  near  the  Amphitheatre  is  large  and  interesting, 
some  of  the  kinds  being  rare,  and  many  of  the  specimens 
now  forming  considerable  trees.  The  Corsica  pine,  Pinus 
Laricio  of  Lamarck  in  the  Encyclopedie,  has  attained  a 
large  size,  and  seems  deserving  of  the  particular  notice  of 
the  Society.  It  inhabits  the  mountmns  of  Corsica,  and  it 
^pems  probable  that  it  will  grow  wherever  the  Scots  |ir 
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uxeeeAs,    The  tne  rkei  quite  upri^t,  and  powe  faster 
than  the  Soots  fir;  the  leaves  are  luagct  and  of  a  finer 
green;  and  die  wood  is  heavier  and  more  reanous*.     The 
hmgest  of  the  pine  tnhe  on  the  hiUocks^  is  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  P.  Cednis,  the  tnmk  of  whidi  measures  twelve 
feet  in  cuneumfierenoe.     The  history  of  this  tree,  as  re- 
cited to  us  by  PxofiesBor  Thouin,  is  lemarkaUe.      In 
1786,  Beniaid  de  Juaaieu,  when  leaving  London,  re- 
ceived fifom  Peter  CoUinson,  a  young  plant  of  Pinus  Ce- 
drus,  which  he  placed  in  a  flower-pot,  and  convq^ed  in 
safety  to  the  Paris  gardai.    ConumMi  report  has  magnU 
fied  the  exploit,  by  dedanng,  tlu^  Jusoeu  carried  it  all 
the  way  in  the  crown  of  his  hat     It  is  now  the  identical 
tree  admired  fiir  its  great  aiae.    During  one  of  the  revolu* 
tionaiy  turmoils,  a  random  ^cannoa-ball  unfortunately  shat- 
tared  its  head :  this  has  cooaderably  disfigured  it;  but  it  is 
spreadii:^  its  lateral  branches  vary  widely.     The  stone- 
pone,  P.  Pinea  is  about  20  feet  hi^;  the  AJeippo,  P« 
halepensis,  between  50  and  fiO.    The  specimens  of  P.  ma- 
ritima  and  piendula  are  also  excellent.    The  monument 
'  here  erected  to  Daubenton  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  its 
object;  while  that  {riaoed  to  the  memory  of  Limueus,  under 
the  great  cedar,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago^  and  has  not 
been  restored,  the  pedestal  continuing,  however,  to  mark  its 
ate.     We  ascended  the  largest  butte,  by  a  winding  path 
commonly  termed  the  Labyrinth.    At*  the  top  is  a  pavilion 
or  kiosque,  jNrovided  with  seats;  and  a  porta' is  in  readiness 
to  lend  the  visitant  a  telescope,  and  to  pmnt  out  the  prin- 
cipal objects  seen  in  the  distance  around.     Between  two 
laige  branches  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Cemetexy  of 

Pere  La  Chaise  is  finely  seen.     The  sloping  bank  of  this 

——^^—^■^—^—^—^—^^—^^^-^—^^^■^-^^^■^^—^^■^— 

*  For  further  particulan  regarding  the  Pinus  LaiiciOy  and  for  a  minate 
ddcription,  taken  from  the  specimen  on  the  tmttea  by  Mr  Don,  aee  Appen- 
diz.  No.  IX. 
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hillock  next  to  the  garden,  ib  thickly  covered  with  Lyceum 
EurofMeum,  and,  when  thus  8U|qparted  on  one  aide,  it  forms, 
a  very  tolerable  hedge  next  ta  the  old  hot-houses. 

We  looked  into  the  dry-stove  destined  for.  succulents* 
Many  were  set  out  in  the  open  air;  but  some  curious  cacti 
and  stsqpelise  remained.  This  house  has  a  very  lofty  glass 
roof,  which  appears  to  have  been  raised  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  a-spedmen  of  Cactuys  tetragonus  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
and  from  this  ciicumstanoe  the  name  of  Lanteme  des  Cier- 
ges  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 

We  next  proceeded  to  a  kind  of  sunk  compartment  of 
the  garden  in  front  of  the  large  serre  temperde,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  original  hollow  of  the  ground. 
This  compartment  is  destined  to  various  important  pur* 
poses,  and  is  generally  kept  under  lock  and  key,  though 
readily  opened  to  those  who  are  curious  in  plants.  It  con- 
tains  a  number  of  hot-beds,  some  covered  with  glass-frames, 
and  some  uncovered ;  the  first  for  the  raising  of  seeds  of 
tropical  pkmts ;  the  latter  for  such  as  are  more  hardy.  It 
likewise  contains  a  large  pt-frame  for  rearing  Cape  and 
New  Holland  ]dant8.  Some  beds  are  here  prepared  with 
suitable  soil  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  bulboua  and  tube- 
rous rooted  hardy  flowers;  and  others  for  the  rearing  of 
new  or  little  known  plants,  till  their  characters  and  place 
in  the  natural  arrangement  can  be  ascertained.  A  damp 
border,  shaded  in  a  considerable  d^ree  from  the  sun,  is 
appropriated  to  plants  that  cannot  resist  the  heat  and 
4hrought  of  the  open  garden.  A  sloping  bank,  supported  by 
a  parapet-wall  and  divided  into  seven  steps  or  stages,  front- 
ing to  the  north-^east,  is  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  alpine 
plants  in  heath  soil.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
the  alpine  plants  seem  frequently  to  die  out ;  and  at  this 
time  a  good  many  were  wanting,  which  succeed  perfectly 
well,  or  are  regicirded  as  of  easy  culture  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
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den  of  Edinburgh.    The  pretty  little  Linaria  pilosa  has 
completdy  naturalized  itself  on  the  walb  €£  this  alpine  hank* 

Beyond  the  compartment  now  deacribed  is  Miother, 
ifirhere  the  Jiaturafizixig  or  aceiimating  of  plants  is  legularly 
attempted.  By  being  thus  brought  together,  the  plants  can 
be  more  closely  att^ided  to,  and  thar  habitudes  more  easi* 
ly  remarked  and  provided  for  *. 

The  Menagerie  next  occujned  our  attention,  and  with  the 
whole  arrangements  and  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  estdiilisb. 
ment  we  werfe  very  much  pleased.  After  yiewing  the  beasta 
and  birds  of  prey,  we  passed  through  the  Vall^  Suisse,  a 
name  bestowed  by  the  Pariaans  on  the  suite  of  Httle  indo- 
sures  or  parks,  appropriated  to  antelopes,  deer,  goals,  and 
sinular  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  Many  of  the  thatd^ 
ed  retreats  or  chaumieres  for  the  diflforent  animals  have  a 
very  neat  appearance,  while  the  clean  and  healthy  state  of 
the  four-footed  inhabitants,  incfieates  the  comfort  they  enjoy 
in  their  confinement. 

We  ought  to  remark,  that  the  Chevalier  Moiinos  had 
the  merit  of  planning  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  improved  garden,  with  its  menagerie  and  various  rus. 
tic  structuites,  as  they  now  appear, 
s  We  now  took  leave  of  our  obliging  fiieud  M.  RoTEity 
whose  kind  attentions  many  of  our  countrymen  have  often 
experienced.  This  gentleman  has  the  most  comjJete  know« 
ledge  (^  the  English  language  that  we  ever  met  with  in  a 
fordgner.  During  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  when  inter- 
course with  Critain  was  proscribed,  and  when  English  was 
only  heard  from  the  mouths  of  a  few  Ammcan  students, 
M.  Royer  gave  lectures  on  our  language  to  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  desired  to  be  able  to  read  English  works  of 
celebrity  in  the  original.    He  takes  every  oj^rtunity  of 

*  For  further  notices  regarding  rare  plants  existing  in  the  Jardin  dn  Rqi, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  No.  X. 


tonverdng  in  English;  and  is  quick  in  discovering  the 
shades  €]£  difference  in  the  language,  as  spoken  by  Ameiv 
cans  and  Scotsmen,  and  by  a  wellpeducated  En^ishman* 
He  hokk  an  office  in  the  Administration  of  the  Jarc&B,  and 
prqects  the  publication  of  a  descriptive  history  of  the  whole 
frtahlishmcnt  *. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three 
professors  immediately  connected  with  the  botanical  dqwrt- 
ment  M.  Desfoktainks  lectures  on  the  physiology  and 
the  arrangement  of  fdants:  he  is  *^  professeur  de  botanique 
au  Museum.^  M.  de  Jussiku  gives  herborizations,  or  is 
**  professeur  de  botanique  a  la  campagne:^  he  oocasiopally 
summonses  his  pupils  to  a  rendezvous  at  some  distance 
from  Paris,  and  accompanies  them  through  forests  and 
marshy  grounds,  where  many  rare  native  plants  may  be 
picked  up.  M.  Andre'  Thouin  is  ^  professeur  de  cul- 
ture et  naturalization  des  vegetaux:^  he  gives  lectures^ 
three  times  a  week,  at  the  early  hour  of  6  in  the  morning, 
on  all  the  branches  of  hordculture  and  agriculture. 

The  Gobelins. 

This  royal  establishment  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
Rue  Mouffetin^  we  repaired  thither,  and  spent  an  hour  in 
viewing  it.  Here  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  tapestry 
of  modem  Umes  is  manufactured ;  and  we  saw  workmen 
oopyii^,  in  their  looms,  portraits  and  historical  pieces  by 
eminent  painters.  At  the  back  of  the  manufactory  is  the  la- 
boratory, where  the  worsteds  are  dyed  of  every  posuble  hue. 

*  In  AtgaA  1681»  M.  Royer  shewed  me  some  of  the  printed  eheete  Ht 
tine  work.  As  eoon  »  a  ibeec  of  ihe  French  editfcm  h  printed  off,  he  trms- 
Ulei  it  into  EngUehf  lo  that  the  work  wiU  appear  in  both langiiases  at  once. 
Though  tlie  twtmlation  may  not  be  uniformly  idiomatic,  yet  it  will  be  found 
lemarkably  ftee  from  the  usual  gallicisms,  and  will  justify  the  encomium  be- 
stowed on  M.  RoyeT*8  attainments  in  our  langnage.-*y. 
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In  eur  way  home  we  called  at  the 

Shop  of  VUmorin-'Andngtup^  4*  Co. 

No,  80.  on  the  Qu«  Feraille,  the  best  store-house  in  Paris 
for  procuring  seed?  of  all  kinds.  We  were  presented  with 
copies  of  three  different  catalogues:  1.  ^< des  graines  des 
fourrages,  cereales,  et  plantes  economiques ;"  ft,  **  des 
gndnes  potageres  ;**  and  8.  *•  des  graines  de  fleurs  et  de 
plantes  d'^agreetnent.^  They  readily  engaged  to  transmit 
to  Edinburgh,  when  required,  such  seeds  as  might  be 
wished  for  trial  in  the  Society^s  Experimental  Garden,  and 
to  salect  them  of  the  most  genuine  quality.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  ordered-  small  packets  of  several  kinds,  chiefly  va- 
rieties of  culinary  plants  not  known  at  Edinbntgh,  or  lit- 
tle attended  to  there.  Among  these  were  the  following : 
**  Betterave  rouge  ronde,"  an  early  variety  of  red  beet ; 
•*  betterave  jaune  de  Castelnaudary,"  the  yellow  beet ; 
^  cardon  pldn  inerme,^  the  smooth  cardoon,  which  possess- 
es at  least  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  easily  worked 
amongst  and  tied  up  for  blanching,  than  the  q>iny  variety ; 
<'  carotte  violette,^  a  puijple  carrot,  chiefly  used  for  giving 
colour  to  soups ;  <'  celeri  nain  fris^,^  a  small  kind  of  curled 
celery  used  in  soups :  **  chiooree  k  grosse  racine,**  the  large- 
tooted  succory,  used  as  a  substitute  for  coflee ;  the  ^<  choux 
palmier,**  which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  428.); 
'^  choux  brocoli  violet  nain,^  a  very  early  kind  of  small 
purple  broccoli ;  ^*  haricot  nain  blanc  d*Amerique,^  a  small 
but  piolific  kidney-bean  introduced  by  Michaux ;  *^  mache 
d^Italie  ou  regenoe,^  a  yariety  of  lamb^s4ettuoe,  with  bread 
tender  leaves;  ^ pois  eventail,^  a  very  dwarfish  variety  of 
pea;  and  ^^tomate  en  p(Mre,^  a  kind  of  love-apple  with 
pear-shaped  fruit  To  these  may  be  added  the  ^  auber- 
gine violette  ronde,^  a  variety  of  Solanum  Melongena, 
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which  we  have  never  seen  in  Sootland,  but  which  is  pretty 
common  in  the  Paris  market  in  the  autumnal  months.  We 
also  ordered  a  few  of  the  rarest  seeds  of  ornamental  plants, 
Vilmorin^B  collection  of  which  is  very  consideraUe*. 

VUry  Nurseries. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr  Macdonald  returned  fvom  his  ex- 
currion  to  Vitry,  much  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen. 
The  neighbourhood  of  this  village  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  nurseries.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  extend- 
ing continuously  for  several  miles,  without  any  kind  of 
indoBure;  but  they  are  individually  smaU,  the  proprie- 
tors being,  almost  without  exception,  persons  of  very 
limited  capital.  Frequently  the  nursery-gardens  form  mere 
patches,  surrounded  by  vineyards.  Young  peach-trees 
form  one  staple  article  of  culture  at  Vitry.  They  are 
all  what  are  technically  called  maiden  plants;  and  trained 
to  two  principal  branches,  destined  to  form  /diJBToient  modi- 
fications of  the  fan-shape.  Some  rows  are  worked  on  the 
musde-fdum ;  others  on  the  almcNid.  The  former  are  in- 
tended for  gardens  which  have  a  ridi  moist  soil ;  the  latter 
for  such  as  have  the  soil  light  and  dry.  Young  pear-treea 
form  another  staple  article  of  produce.  They  are  onifimn- 
ly  on  quince-stocks;  the  cultivators  alleging,  that  grafts  on 
wild  pear-stocks  or  free  stocks,  do  not  telce  or  succeed  in 
the  soil  of  Vitry.    Apricot  and  plum  trees  are  also  propa- 

*  On  accQiint  of  the  Society  haWog  do  appropriate  gaiden,  we  wem 
oUiged  to  dbperse  these  leedB  amoog  different  individuals)  who  expressed 
their  wiDingness  ta  eoltivate  them.  Serera]  of  them  were  raised  with  much 
care  and  attention  bj  Mr  Maodonald,  at  Dattcith  House  gaidans,  and  were 
toought  to  gical  pecfeetiflB  in  the  seasons  of  1818  and  1819^  Othen  were 
raised,  under  less  Ikvooiable  drciuniBtanoes,  by  Mr  Neill  at  Canonmills*  But 
the  want  ol  a  public  experimental  garden,  prevented  their  being  generally 
seen  by  the  members  of  the  Society. — It  may  be  mentioned,  that  M.  La» 
mix,  a  dark  at  yibnorin's^  warehouse,  speaks  English  fluently. 
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gated  to  so^xie  extent  here ;  and  in  a  few  of  the  nunKfj-' 
gardens,  rows  of  pear  trees  also  occur.  We  may  here  men-' 
tion,  that  the  principal  nurseries  for  pear  and  apple  trees  are 
at  Orleans,  and  in  Normandy^  and  the  Parisian  nors^men 
generally  commission  thm  apple  and  pear  ttocks  from  these 
districts.  At  Vitry  all  the  plants  ai^  young ;  none  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  years  from  the  grafting  or  buddii^.'  No 
tellies  are  tiised  for  marking  the  kinds;  the  Vitiy  nursery- 
men alleging,  that  practice  enables  them  sufficiently  to  re- 
cognize these,  merely  by  the  leaves  and  bark.  In  point  of 
fact,  they. cultivate  only  a  few  kinds.  Th^  list  of  peach- 
es comprizes  scarcely  any  others  than  the  Early  purple,  the 
large  and  the  small  Migncmne^  the  Red  Madeleine,  GaL 
lande,  Teton  de  Venus,  laige  Violet,  Bourdine,  and  the 
Admirable,  This  last  is  much  in  request :  it  is  frequently 
ealled  the  3elle  de  Vitry^  and  is  r^arded  by  some  as  ha* 
ving  ori^nated  here.  The  soil  at  Vitry  is^  in  genial,  a 
strong  rich  loam.  Neatness  is  little  attended  toi,  most  of 
the  gardens  abounding  in  weeds ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  place  is  pleasing,  and  some  handsome  villapgardens  im 
the  neighbourhood  are  kept  in  a  superior  style. 

In  die  evening'  we  received,  by  post,  under  the  fnmk  of 
Monsieur,  Frere  du  Hoi,  a  communication  from  the  Compte 
d^Escars,'  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Compte  de  Pradel,  of 
the  ministere  de  la  Maison  du  Roy^  dated  98d  September,- 
intimating,  that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders  that  the 
Sodety^s  deputies  ^^  soient  admis  k  visiter  les  jardinsdepen- 
dans  de  la  Couronne,  et  y  trouvent  toutes  les  facility  con- 
venables  pour  remplir  Tobjet  de  leur  mission;^    The  Count 
also  kindly  sent  us  a  letter  of  introduction,  of  an  earliar 
date,  to  M.  Faujas  de  St  Fond,  warmly  recommending  us 
to  his  notice,  and  requesting  him  to  engage  M.  Thouin  and 
others  in  facilitating  our  researdies.     The  d^lay  in  our 
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oeiving  tliese  letters  had  arisen,  we  believe,  from  the  ab- 
sence firom  Paris,  of  the  Comte  d'^Artois  and  suite. 

.  Se0,  S8.-*Hitherto  the  weather  at  Paris  had  been  clear^ 
and  the  temperature  agreeable.  But  raki  seemed  now  to 
set  in^  and  this  morning  felt  so  cold  that  we  fouAd  it  de* 
arable  to  have  our  chenet  furnished  with  Ullets,  and  to  en« 
joy  the  comfort  of  a  fire. 

tAdheran  CImrcJi, 

.  At  mid-day  we  went  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Rue  ded 
BilletteS)  and  heard  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Goep* 
The  service  is  generally  conducted  in  French,  but  to^y 
it  was  in  German*  We  were  somewhat  amused  to  find 
pasted  on  the  church-walls  a  list  of  the  texts  to  be  treated 
by  the  preachers  on  each  Sunday  of  the  current  year;  a 
practice  very  different  from  the  Scottish,  where  the  subject 
of  discourse  is  in  general  kept  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  se^ 
crecy,  till  announced  from  the  pulpit  at  the  moment  of  be- 
ginning the  sermon.  After  the  service,  the  sacrament  of 
theisupper  was  dispensed  to  members  of  the  churchy  who 
advanced  one  by  one  to  the  altar,  the  females  first.  Mr 
Goep  administered  the  bread,  which  was  formed  into  pieces 
resemUing  wafers.  M.  Boissard,  tlie  other  pastor,  present- 
ed the  chalice.  The  organ  meanwhile  sounded  slow  and 
solemn  muac,  so  soft  as  not  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  cler« 
gymen,  who  continued  at  short  intervals  to  repeat  passages 
of  Holy  Writ  connected  with  the  sacred  institution.  .  A 
golden  crucifix  stood  iit  front  of  the  derk^s  desk ;  but  no  per<- 
ceptible  notice  was  at  any  time  taken  of  it,  either  by  thcf 
officiating  ministers  or  by  the  congregation. 

In  walking  home  we  noticed  that  shops  of  almost  every 
kind  were  open;  and  at  the  Innocents,  all  the  covered 
fruit-stalls  were  well  frequented.     The  coffee-houses  were 

Ff 
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&11 ;  and  the  piazsis  ot  the  Palais  Royal,  tlimig^  wfiick 
we  passed  in  our  way  to  Rue  Vivienne,  were  particukriy 
crowded.  The  rain  had  fHreyented  the  aoeustomed  excor- 
flioiiB  of  one  class  of  the  inhatntants  to  the  publie  gaidensnC 
Beaujon,  Maiboeuf,  Tivoli  or  Frescad,  and  af  another 
class  to  {he numerous guinguettes  in  the  covironsof  the  ciu 
ptal ;  and  the  Parisians  thus  made  amends  for  their  disap^ 
pointment  The  bou^  of  Paris  was*  this  day  very  oBiBoaYey 
and  foot-passengers  were  in  continual  hazard  of  being  be- 
spattered by  reason  of  carriages  incessandy  pasongfrom  one 
skle  to  the  other  of  the  overflowing  oentral  gutter.— All  the 
minor  theatres,  we  are  toldy  wiU  be  crowded  to-night  What 
a  contrast  with  Edinburgh !  It  is  ahnost  imposnble  for  a 
deotsman^to  recognize  the  Day  of  Rest  at  Paris. 

Monumena  Frcmgais. 

SegL  89.«*AeeordiDg  to  a  previous  arfsngement,  we  this 
morning  proceeded  to  view  theFr^M^  monuments  cdlect- 
ed  together  in  the  great  monastery  of  the  Augustins  and 
its  chapel,  situatie  in  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  Fauxbourg 
St  Germain.  The  monuments  have  been  derived  from 
(lurches  and  reK^ous  houses  in  ev&j  part  of  France^, 
which  had  been  suppressed  in  the  levelling  and  revolu- 
tionary period  before  the  rise  of  Buonaparte.  They  are 
in  general  classed  according  to  their  age,  and  very  neat- 
ly displayed  v  their  erection  here  having  occupied,  for  seve^ 
ml  years,  the  whole  attention  of  M.  Le  Noir,  a  person 
of  distinguished  taste.  The  first  objects  are  ancient  altars 
of  the  Gauls,  leading  back  the  mind  to  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  France.  Then 
appeared  the  tombs  of  Clovis  and  of  Charlemagne.  Amidst 
the  sculpture  of  the  early  ages  is  introduced,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  statue  of  Corneille,  and  some  other  excellent 
specimens  of  modem  art     Separate  halls  for  the  18th  and  , 
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fire  following  centuries  succeed  The  I7tli  is  exttemely 
rich ;  the  monuments  of  almost  all  the  great  men  and  g<v 
niuses  of  the  ragn  of  Louis  XIV.  being  hare  assembled, 
from  the  monarch  himself  down  to  Le  Ndtre  his  gardener  ; 
the  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  King  having  been  transported 
from  the  cathedral  of  St  Denis,  and  the  tomb  of  Le  Notre 
from  the  church  of  St  Roch  in  Rue  St  Honor^.  The 
monastic  garden  of  this  place  has  become  a  select  cemetery 
far  the  men  of  geoius  of  former  times ;  the  ashes  of  Des 
Cartes,  Moliere,  Masillon,  and  many  others,  now  resting 
here.  The  mausoleum  of  Abekerd  and  Eloise  adds  consi« 
derable  interest  to  tins  scene*. 

Garden  qfMouceaua. 

Having  procured  a  fiacre,  we  drove  to  Mouoeaux,  once 
a  splenc&l  Englidi  garden,  or  rather  Jardin  JuniaHique^ 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  originally  laid  out, 
in  1784,  by  Mr  Blaikie,  as  formerly  mentioned.  It  is  si* 
toale  at  the  extiemity  of  the  Fauxbourg  du  Roule.  It 
was  much  injured  by  fetes  b^ng  ^Ven  in  it,  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolutioii;  but  although  now  comparatively 
in  a  state  of  disrepair,  it  is  still  a  fine  place.  It  receives  a 
warm  pan^yric  from  DeliU^  in  ^^  Les  Jardins  :^ 

<«  J*en  atteste^  O  Mouceftux,  tes  jardios  loujovn  ?erts, 
Ul  des  arbres  abaens  tea  tigea  hok^tSy 
Lea  magiquea  befceauz,  lea  grottea  enchaot^ea. 
Tout  vdoa  channa  k  la  Mb*** 

*  On  going  again  to  the  Convent  of  Auguatbis  in  Auguat  1821, 1  found 
Uiat  nearly  the  wliole  monnmenta  bad  been  removed,  the  preMnt  Gaveroment 
having  ordered  the  leatitntion  of  aach  as  might  be  claimed  by  the  diflfarent 
churches  and  towns  to  which  they  originaUy  belonged.  The  superb  tomba 
of  Louis  XII.  and  XI V«  had  been  sent  back  to^t  Denis;  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Abelaid  and  Eloise  had  been  'transferred  to  the  new  and  truly  pictu- 
resque cemetery  of  Pete  La  Chaise.*^  N. 

rf2 
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It  has  lost,  tQ.some  extent,  the  characteristics  of  the  Enk 
glish  style  bestowed  on  it  by  Blaikie ;  but  the  serpentine 
walks,  the  clumps  of  evergreens,  the  rock-work,  and  the 
English-looking  hot-houses  still  remain.  *  The  gardener 
seeming  cautious  and  dry  in  hU  answers,  we  made  our  vi. 
sit  a  short  one. 

Garden  qfM.  Boufsatik. 

We  next  drove  to  Rue  Blanche,  No.  ^,  and  saw  the 
tasteful  villa  and  garden  of  M.  Boursault.  This  g^itle- 
man,  we  understand,  made  his  fortune  by  contracting  for 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  Paris;  and  what  was  gained 
by  commendable  industry,  he  now  enjoys  not  only  in  a 
pleaang  and  rational  way,  but  with  all  the  correct  taste 
which  might  be  expected  in  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  peer, 
but  which  does  not  always  accompany  nobiKty.  The  boun- 
daries are  ratlier  circumscribed ;  but  the  lawn,  the  alUeSf  the 
terraces,  the  grove,  are  all  well  proportioned,  and  weH  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  give  the  appearance  o£  space  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  disguise  or  lude  objects  whidi  should  not 
be-seen.  In  short,  M.  Boursault  has,  in  this  spot,  prac- 
tically illustrated  the  excellent  precepts  of  the  English 
bard : 

*^  Let  not  each  beauty  every  where  be  spfiod^. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide : 
He  gains  all  points  who  pleasin^y  conlbundSf 
Sarprizes,  varies,  .jad  conceals  his  bounds.*' 

Some  of  the  large  trees,  particularly  a  weeping-willow  on 
the  lawn  near  the  house,  are  admirable  specimens ;  and  the 
groves  and  borders  contcdn  many  rare  foreign  species  of 
shrubs,  which  at  once  attract  and  delight  the  botanical  eye. 
A  very  large  Andromeda  arborea  may  be  mentioned  as- 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  likewise  a  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  of 
uncommon  vigour. 


I 
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On  one  side  of  the  grounds,  and  concealed  from  the  view 
of  those  walking  in  the  principal  garden,  is  a  large  conser- 
vatory, which  we  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  to  be  well  a- 
dapjted  for  the  culture  of  plants,  and  which  we  found  to  be 
richly  stored  with  exotic  rarities.  We  were  here  gratified 
with  beholding  a  healthy  Araucaria  excelsa,  fifteen  feet 
high.  There  is  likewise  a  plant  of  this  rare  pine  formed 
from  a  cutting ;  but,  though  six  or  seven  feet  high,  it  still 
retains  all  the  characters,  of  a  branch,  witiiout  giving  any 
indication  of  forming  a  leading  shoot.  A  plant  of  the  Ca- 
mellia Sesanqua,  which  ^is  still  rare  at  London,  but  had 
been  procured  from  thence  by  the  zeal  of  M.  Boursault, 
has  attained  a  large  size,  growing  in  a  very  lax  and  depen- 
dent manner,  and  making  very  long  shoots.  We  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  many  of  M.  Boursaulf  s  rarest  and 
finest  plants  had  been  imported  from  the  English  capital. 
The  red  sweet-scented  Chinar-rose  (or  Knight's  animated, 
which  is  distinet  from  the  blush  sweet-scented),  was  still 
covered  with  flowers.  Ekebergia  capends,  Bouvardia  tri- 
phj^la,  and  many  other  rare  plants,  were  gromng  well.  Ci- 
trus aurantium  trifoliata  was  now  in  fruit.  Epacris  gran- 
difl<Mra  is  here  propagated  by  layers ;  and  we  remarked, 
that  the  gardener  had  been  very  successful  in  striking  the 
Ardiffla  crenulata  from  cuttings.  A  double-flowered  wliite 
oleander  was  still  in  beauty,  and  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Nerium  not  known  at  Edinburgh.  Astragalus  longi- 
florus  had  been  in. flower. 

The  stoves  or  bark  hot^houses  are  on  the  opponte  side 
of  the  garden,  and  very  extenavc.  They,  too,  are  well 
furnished  with  rare  tropicid  plants.  Strelitzia  parvifolia 
had  been  beautiful.  Cyperus  Papyrus  was  still  in  flower, 
and  Gloriosa  superba  likewise  shewed  its  blossoips.  Glob- 
ba  nutans  made  an  elegant  appearance,  and  Flumcria  ob* 
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lusa  filkd  the  stove  with  ito  fii^ranoe.  Amoag  the 
plants  maj  be  menticifd  Banhinia  noemosa,  Zanua  paa- 
gens,  and  Arum  grandifloruiD.  There  is  a  fine  gpecmfli 
of  Myrtus  ^mento;  and  Mespihis  Jiqponica  is  cultivated 
in  one  of  the  stoves,  and  tndned  against  the  wall,  fiar  the 
sake  of  its  fndt,  called  die  Loqoat.  In  a  onall  resenrab 
here^  several  fxetty  httle  tcrtoises,  from  Me  of  France,  are 
kept:  they  are  quite  lively,  ooostantly  oyoying  a  tempenu 
ture  equal  to  that  of  thdr  native  island  *.  Theie  is  like- 
wise a  diminutive  pond  in  one  of  the  hotJiouses,  lAxxind- 
ing  with  gold  and  silver  fishes;  and  at  one  end  of  ihe 
range,asniaU  avjaiy  fior  the  singing  biidsof  warm  dimalea 
is  formed. 

A  pine^qyple  pit  seemed  to  be  well  managed;  the  young 
plants  bong  healthy  and  dean,  and  the  older  plants  sbew^ 
ing  fruit  of  4XMisidefable  siae.  Poudiette,  we  understand, 
enters  into  the  compost  here  employed  for  the  anana& 
Among  the  |dants  appeared  a  variety  wludi  was  ndther 
new  to  us ;  die  fruit  very  long,  being  fifteen  pips  h^^ 
but  nanpw.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  met  with^ 
of  the  pine^ipple  being  cultivated  with  due  care  and  pso- 
•portional  success,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  wie 
believe  it  fcmns  the  most  favouraUe  example  i^  this  brsndb 
of  culture  near  the  French  capital  The  demand  for  this 
hisdous  fruit  is  not  such  as  to  excite  the  industry  of  the 
market^gardeners;  even  the  noUesse  contenting  themselves 
with  such  fruits  as  can  be  procured  mthout  the  aid  of  ginss. 
In  some  of  the  prhunpafl  Parisian  fruit-sh<^w,  however,  a 
few  flower-^pots  containing  fruiting  an^uias  may  generally 
.be  seen ;  but  the  fruit  is  small,  and  there  must  evidently 
be  many  chances  against  its  poesesonig  the  flavour  of  matu- 

*  Tiro  of  the  same  spcdct  may  be  seen  in  Uw  boi-bouie  of  U«  BoUnir 
•Garden  jU  Glasgow. 
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•jijty  Bt  the  moment  when  it  is  iwited.  The  expence  of 
erecting  low  gkz^  houses  or  pine-apfde  pits,  with  flues» 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  regular  fire-heat  where 
opal  is  little  known,  are  circunu|tance8  which  probably  deter 
many  from  attempting  the  cultiva^n  of  the  ananas.  But 
Mr  Muirhead,  gardener  to  Colonel  Belsches  of  Invermay, 
And  Mr  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wauchqpe  ^ 
Edmonstone,  have  ^ewn,  by  their  practice,  that  &e&t$l 
b  not  indispensable :  they  form  large  hot-beds,  ooqpoaGd 
wholly  of  leaves  gathered  from  the  woods  in  the  endtj^ 
autumn ;  place  on  them  common  glazed  frames,  of  the  lar* 
.  gest  dimensions ;  by  means  of  adding  exterior  linings  of 
leaves,  or  of  making  openings  into  the  mass,  the  tempera- 
ture is  increased  or  diminished  as  wished ;  and  in  this  way 
the  plants  are  not  only  kept  ova*  winter,  but  produce  large 
and  ripe  fruit,  generally  in  the  second  year. 

In  front  of  the  principal  hot-bouse,  fax  fine  orange-trees 
are  planted*  ^n  pleine  ierrey  and  produce  a  {deaaii^  efiect 
During  the  winter  season  they  are  covered  with  glased 
finunes,  which  are  supported  by  the  hotJiouae  behind. 
The  borders  contain  many  of  the  best  hardy  perennial 
flowers.  Most  of  these  are  acoompaiikd  by  Sevre  porco* 
lain  tallies,  having  the  name  of  the  plant  painted  on  them.; 
hut  though  the  tallies  are  neat,  they  unavdtdably  give  a 
formal  appearance  to  the  borders,  and  4mpre8S  one  with 
the  idea  of  a  botanic  schooL 

Mr  Boursault  himsdf  joined  tis  in  the  garden,  and  point- 
ed out  whatever  he  reckoned  curious  or  rare.  Upon  our 
mentioning  the  olgect  of  our  journey,  he  exptessed  his 
readiness  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Sodety  in  any  ay 
that  might  be  in  his  power. 

We  felt  considerably  gratified  with  the  view  of  this  villa 
and  garden.   The  plants  of  every  kind  seem  to  be  managed 
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in  a  judidous  and  careful  manner,  and  the  state  of  the 
whole  does  great  credit  to  M.  Daride  the  gardener. 

We  were  already  obliged  to  think  of  leaving  this  into-- 
renting  ca{Htal,  and  therefore  paid  a  visit  to  Lafitte^s  bank. 
Rue  Mont  Blanc.  Such  is  the  resort  of  English  people 
to  Paris,  that  an  appfbpnate  ofBce  has  h^re  been  establish- 
ed for  conducting  their  money^business,  furnished  with 
English  clerks.  An  album  containing  the  address  in  Paiis 
of  those  who  keep  accounts  with  Lafitte,  lies  in  the  oflBoo, 
and  frequently  affords  an  opportunity  to  new  comers  of 
discovering  the  residences  of  their  friends. 

Paris  Fruit  in  Sq^tember. 

Having  lesirned  that  the  English  ambassador  was  this 
day  to  give  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  and 
that  the  best  fruit  which  the  Paris  market  could  supply 
would  appear  in  the  dessert.  We  called  at  the  hotel  in  Rue 
Fauxbourg  St  Honor^,  whoi  Mr  Wood,  the  intendant  of 
the  household,  most  readily  displayed  the  fruit  provided 
for  the  occasbn.  The  melons  were  the  Canteloup«oir  des 
Cannes  and  Melon  de  Malto ;  but  of  the  quality  of  these 
we  could  not  judge.  The  peaches  were  certainly  excellent : 
they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Teton  de  Venus,  the  late  Adi- 
nuraUe,  the  Chevreuse,  and  the  Maltese,  the  last  mentioned 
being  accounted  at  this  season  the  sweetest  The  nectarines 
were  also  of  fine  quality,  particularly  the  Brugnon  musqu^ 
and  Grosse  Violette.  The  plums  oHisisted  only  of  the  St 
Catherine  and  the  late  Damask  (damas  de  Septembre  or 
prune  de  vacance).  The  pears  seemed  confined  to  the  red 
and  autumn  Bergamot,  and  Grey  Beurr^.  The  gr^)es 
disappointed  us ;  lieing  deficient  both  in  the  size  of  the 
bunches  and  ripeness  of  the  berries.    They  consisted  chief* 
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ly  of  the  Chasselas  de  Fantainebleau,  the  musk  Chasselas, 
red  Chaseelas,  and  white  Corinth.  There  were  no  pine- 
ap^es ;  when  these  are  wanted,  they  are  generally  pro- , 
cured  firom  Cbvent-Gaiden  Market,  by  meaas  of  the  Go- 
▼emmait  mesaepgers  who  are  oooBtiiiCly  panbg  between 
the  two  eapitfds. 

The  time  set  apart  for  our  continental  excursion  had 
now  mobe  than  elapsed,  and  our  presence  was  required  at 
home.  We  therefore  made  preparations  for  our  imme- 
diate return,  leaving  unvisited,  with  no  slight  reluctance, 
several  j^aces  at  Paris  highly  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  horticulturist  We  allude,  in  particular,  to  the  nurse- 
ry-garden of  M.  Noisette,  and  to  the  royal  nurseries  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Boule, 


Having  subsequently^  in  August  1821,  had'  an  opporh^ 
nitjf  of  viewing  these  establishments^  I  shall  here,  mth 
tike  approbation  qf  uny  JeUow-traveUers,  introduce  some 
account  qf  them,  extracted  Jirom  tiie  notes  which  I  took 
at  tiuU  time.  P.  N. 

Noisette's  Nurseries. 

1831,  Aug*  17. — I  spent  the  greater  part  of  this  day  in 
the  celebrated  pepiniere  of  Li  Noisette,  No,  51.  Faux- 
bourg  St  Jacques,  near  the  National  Observatory.  I  was 
fortunate  in  finding  M.  Noisette  at  home ;  and  on  learning 
my  name  and  pursuits^  he  immediately  proposed  to  con- 
duct me  personally  through  his  grounds,  and  he  did  so  with 
the  greatest  attention.  He  has  here  formed  an  extensive 
arrangement  of  all  fruit-trees  adapted  to  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  France.  The  genera  and  species  are  kept  distinct, 
after  the  Jussicuan  method ;  and  the  varieties  of  each  species 
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are  arranged  in  the  ordo*  of  tbe  maturity  of  then-  firuil,  af« 
ter  the  mode  of  Duhamel.    Of  every  kind  he  has  a  flpe> 
dmen-tree  in  a  bearing  state ;  and  clofie  by  this  q)ecEaieii* 
tree  are  placed,  in  general,  several  youi^  trees  of  tbe  anae 
land,  budded  or  grafted  from  the  bearing  tree,«--4ar  else  stodcs 
ready  to  receiye  such  buds  or  grafts.   Of  the  apple  and  pear 
qiedes,  most  (tf  the  spedmen-trees  are  trained  en  ^iienoiialb  ; 
so  that,  though  numerous,  and  though  now  twelve  years 
old,  they  do  not  require  a  very  large  space  of  ground.   The 
plums,  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  also  so  trained  as  not  to 
occupy  much  room.  Doubtless,  trees  thus  confined  to  very 
circumscribed  limits,  cannot  be  expected  to  affinnd  mudi 
fruit ;  but  they  yield  enou^  to  identify  the  kinds,  and  to 
Satisfy  purchasers  regarding  the  jNrecise  varieties  whidi  they 
may  wish  to  possess.     If  the  slightest  attention  be  heoe 
paid  by  the  workmen,  it  is  scarcely  posable  that  a  mistake 
diould  be  committed  as  to  kinds ;  stocks  being,  as  already 
remarked,  placed  beside  and  around  each  bearing  tree,  to 
be  budded  or  grafted  from  it  at  the  proper  season.    No 
doubt,  when  there  happens  to  be  little  demand,  such  bud- 
ded  or  grafted  young  trees  must  occasionally  be  removed, 
and  form  nurseiy-lines  in  a  separate  compartment ;  and 
then  accuracy  will  depend  only  on  the  correctness  of  the 
tallies,  as-  in  our  British  nurseries.     But  still  M.  Noisette 
has  enjoyed  the  previous  advantage  of  kiK>wing  with  cer- 
tainty from  what  kinds  of  trees  he  has  derived  the  bads 
and  grafts,  and  that  they  have  been  taken  from  trees  ar- 
rived at  a  bearing  state.     In  most  of  our  British  nurseries 
there  is  no  collection  of  bearing-trees ;  and,  of  course,  buds 
and  grafts  must  either  be  taken  from  the  young  trees  in 
the  nursery-lines,  or  they  must  be  procured  from  neigh- 
bouring gardens.     If  the  former  plan  be  resorted  to,  the 
young  trees  produced  ai*e  generally  regarded  as  likely  to 
reach  more  slowly  the  state  of  bearing,  and  to  continue, 
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for  some  years,  less  productive  of  fruit,  than  if  the  grafts 
bad  been  taken  from  mature  trees :  if  the  latter  jisfa  be 
adopted,  the  risk  of  serious  blunders  must  evidently  be  in- 
curred. In  no  part  of  Britain,  perhaps,  do  better  nurse- 
ries exist  than  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  sudi  an  arrangem^t  of 
bearing  trees  is  still  a  denderatum  there.  The  great  space 
of  ground  that  would  thus  be  occupied,  is  almost  the  only 
Ejection  that  I  recollect  to  have  heard  offered  But  if 
the  Edinburgh  nurserymen  wtald  take  a  view  of  this  de> 
partment  of  M.  Noisette^s  estabUsKment,  and  remark-  in 
how  small  a  space  such  a  collection  might  be  formed,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  want  would  be  speedily  supplied ;  and 
it  has  been  seen,  that  the  quarter  thus  dedicated  to  bear- 
ing*trees  is  not  whdly  lost  even  as  nursery  ground.  It 
must,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  pyramidal  trees  are  not 
Tiexy  durable  or  long-lived ;  but  to  make  up  for  this,  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  coming  quickly  into  bearing. 

The  prindpal  part  of  the  arrangement  is  necessarily  oc* 
Gupied  with  those  kinds  of  fruiutrees  which  are  generally 
cultivated  and  frequendy  in  demand ;  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  peaches,  imd  cherries  It  is  only  in  the  greater 
variety  of  fine  peal's  and  peaches,  that  this  French  nursery 
excels  our  English  ones.  Figs,  mulberries,  vines,  almonds, 
walnuts,  diesnuts,  quinces,  medlars,  azeroles,  are  not  want- 
ing ;  but  they  occupy  a  subordinate  station  in  the  pom». 
rium. 

Apple^^'^The  stocks  employed  are  either  the  Paradise 
or  the  Doudn.  Both  of  these  are  original  dwarfish  varies 
ties  of  the  apjde-tree :  the  paradise  has  the  greatest  dwarf- 
ing effect,  and  produces  the  handsomest  buisson  and  qite^ 
nomUe  trees ;  the  doucin  stock  is  preferred  for  contre-eqpi^ 
Jier  and  ias  half-standard  trees.  These  paradise  and  dou- 
cin stocks  are  multiplied  by  layers  and  offsets  cmly  :  if  the 
seed  of  either  be  sown,  the  stocks  thus  produced,  in  rich 
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nursery  aoU,  lose  the  dwarfish  character  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Among  summer  apples,  M.  Noisette  ^ves  the 
p!ieferenoe  to  the  Summer  Calville,  and  for  an  autumn 
apple  he  strongly  recommends  the  Reinette  d^Angleterre  or 
English  Bomet.  For  winter  fruit,  the  Common  Rennet, 
or  Rdnette  franche,  he  r^ards  as  incomparably  the  best, 
and  he  sdls  ten  trees  of  it  perhaps  for  one  of  most  other 
kinds.  The  Canadian,  the  Grolden,  and  the  Grey  Rennets 
are  all  much  esteemed  by  M.  Noisette  as  couteau  apples ; 
but  the  White  Spanish,  which  was  new  to  me,  seems  has 
particular  favourite.  It  is  a  long  cylindrical-shaped  apple, 
having  a  delicate  skin,  marked  with  a  fine  bloom  or  farina. 
It  is  certainly  not  much  known  in  the  gardens  around 
Paris,  for  I  have  not  met  with  it  any  where  else.  M.  Noi- 
sette oonaders  it  as  (me  ci  the  best,  and  it  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  a|^les  for  the  dessert  in  the  win- 
ter  and  early  spring  months,  for  it  keeps  till  March.  It 
b  grafted  on  paradise-stocks,  and  might,  in  Scotland,  be 
placed  with  propriety  agsdnst  a  west  wall.  Another  reiw 
net,  called  the  De  Caux,  M.  Noisette  likewise  particularly 
mentioned,  and  recommended  as  a  novelty  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  fruit  is  veiy 
laige  and^  beautiful,  and  is  in  perfection  for  thetable  in 
February  cnr  March.  A  single  apple  will  sometimes  wdgh 
wat^  than  an  English  pound.  The  tree,  at  the  same  time^ 
is  accounted  productive;  and  bdng  of  stnmg  growth, 
Ndsette  recommends  it  for  orchards.  In  Scotland,  it 
ought  occupy  a  sheltered  station  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
It  does  better  on  the  doucin  than  on  the  paradise  stock. 
The  Reinette  de  RuneviUe  is  also  highly  praised.  The 
White  Calville  is,  I  find,  greatly  preferred  to  the  Red. 
The  Pomme  d'^Api  b  prized  more  highly  than  I  should 
have  expected :  it  is  generally  grafted  on  paradise-stocks, 
and  on  these  slocks  the  fruit  is  best.     Small  trees  of  it  arc 
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often  planted  in  flower-pots;  in  which  state  they  produce 
their  fruit  freely,  forming  very  ornamental  objects*  Many 
hundreds  of  small  trees  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  yearly 
sent  from,  Orleans  to  the  Paris  nurseries.  The  different 
varieties  of  Fennel-Apples,  the  golden,  ^he  common  yellow^ 
and  the  grey,  are,  I  find,  equally  favourites  in  France  as  in 
Italy.  • 

Among  summer  pearsy  the  Epargne  or  Grosoe  Cuisscu 
Madame,  hemg  our  large  or  improved  jargonelle,  hcdds 
die  first  place.  It  is  ripe  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  common  cuisse-madame,  which  resembles  it,  and 
which,  in  our  older  gardens,  is  often  found  under  the 
name  of  jargonelle.  M.  Noisette  recommends  strongly,  aa 
a  summer  pear,  the  Rousselet  de'  Rheims :  this  is  a  small 
roundish  or  oval  pear,  at  present  of  a  dark  gredn  cc^ur, 
but  acquiring  a  tinge. of  red  as  it  approaches  maturity.: 
At  Rhdms  these  rousselets  are  much  used  for  drying  in 
ovens,  making  what  are  called  poires  iapSes.  M.  Noisette 
made  me  taste  the  Bourdon  musqu^  a  small  round  pear, 
very  juicy  and  highly  perfumed:  it  must  be  a  very  early 
kind,  for  the  fruit  is  already  rather  over-ripe.  He  likewise 
made  me  try  the  Poire  d^oeuf,  an  oval  pear  of  oonsiderable' 
merit,  and  now  nearly  ripe.  Among  the  autumn  kinds, 
th^  Crasanne  is  accounted  decidedly  the  best:  A  subva> 
riety  here  cultivated,  with  finely  variegated  leaves,  might 
prove  ornamental  in  some  situations  at  home.  The  Doyenn^ 
gris  ranks  next  to  the  crasanne,  being  here  more  high- 
ly  esteemed,  and  more  generally  cultivated  than  with  us : 
the  tree  is  considered  as  extremely  fruitful,  and.  as  coming 
quickly  en  rapport,  or  into  a  ftiiit-bearing  state.  The 
Beuxr^  gris  and  Beurr^  d^Angleterre  are  kept  as  dis» 
tinct  kinds,  and  .ate  both  strongly  recommended:  the  sort 
called  the  English  Beurr^  seems  only  a  subvariety ;  the 
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fhiit  biiiig  generally  smaller  and  of  a  more  lengthened 
form,  but  posseeaiiig  otherwise  all  the  qualities  of  the  grey 
beurr^.  The  Mesaire  Jem^  and  the  Calebasse,  are  like- 
wise  regarded  as  fine  autumn  pearsb— Of  winter  fruit,  the 
St  Grermain  is  considered  as  indisputably  entitled  to  the  pre- 
ference. Next  to  it,  Noisette  recommends  the  nwe  Colmar 
(which  has  already  been  repeatedly  noticed,  pp.  SI.  M^)* 
and  the  Beurre  d^Aremberg  (which  has  also  been  already 
mendoned,  p.  321.)  The  Winter  Bonchretien  and  the 
Martin-sec,  he  likewise  warmly  praises;  as  well  as  the 
common  Colmar  and  the  Virgouleuse.  The  Bylvange, 
which  is  quite  unknoMrn  at  Edinburgh,  has  also  become  a 
favourite  with  M.  Noisette.  I  may  remark,  that  the  Win^ 
ter  Beurr^,  though  excellent,  seems  to  be  little  known  and 
little  in  demand  at  Paris.  The  Chaumontel,  too,  does 
not  here  bear  the  high  character  which  I  expected :  the 
fruit  being  represented  as  frequently  gritty.  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  the  management  of  this  fine  pear  is  mnch  better 
understood  in  Jersey  than  at  Paris.  The  {Mcked  specimens 
sent  from  thence  to  London  in  winter,  with  the  fmit-stalks 
tipped  with  sealing-wax,  are  often  from  10  to  15  oe.  io 
weight,  and  quite  free  from  gritdness. 

The  coUecdon  of  peaches  is  very  good.  The  Grosse 
Mignonne  is  here  preferred  to  all  others:  tbeBdle  Bauee,a 
iaige  and  fine-flavoured  peach,  regarded  as  a  subvariety  of 
it,  is  unknown  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  hope  the  Society  may  be 
the  means  of  introducing  it  to  our  peach-houses.  The  Pedte 
Mignonne,  the  Eariy  Purple,  and  the  Chevreuse  hative,  are 
the  early  sorts  most  in  esteem,  these  fruits  possessing  both 
juidness  and  flavour;  while  the  red  and  the  white  Avant- 
peaches,  or  nutmegs,  which  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
have  no  other  reoommcndadon  but  their  precocity.  The  Ad- 
mirable is  here  accounted  an  excellent  peadi :  the  French 
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Bi^falaf  Noisette  is  evidently  a  subvaii^ty  of  it ;  but  hi»  Belle 
de  Vitry  (noticed  p.  MS.)  is  distinct  from  it  M.  Noisette  re- 
marked, that  in  the  Admirable,  when  ripe,  the  skin  readily 
separates  irom  the  pulp,  while  in  the  Belle  de  Vitry  it  ad* 
heres:  but  Mr  Blaikie,  I  find,  considers  this  as  depend- 
ing merely  on  the  scnl  in  whidi  the  trees  grow.    The 
Belie  de  Vitry  is  probaUy  oar  Late  Admirable?    Our 
Yellow  Admirable  is  here  called  Pedie  abricot^.    The 
Teton  de  Venus  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
late  peaches,  but  the  tree  is  not  considered  a  very  free 
bearer.    The  Chevreuse  tardive  is  esteemed  a  good  peach, 
and  M.  Noisette  conaders  the  tree  as  the  most  produce 
five  of  alL    He  pointed  out  as  a  novelty,  a  nectarine^ 
which  he  had  jncked  up  in  Flanders  several  years  ago, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Peche  lisse  Des> 
prez«    The  fruit  is  smaU,  but  of  good  quality;  anditi» 
the  earliest  of  all  the  nectarines,  ripening  about  the  middle 
of  August 

While  examining  the  peaches,  M.  Noisette  shewed  me  sevae- 
ral  examples  of  different  modes  of  training  peadi-trees  and 
grape-vines  together,  so  as  to  procure  to  both  (he  benefit  of 
the  same  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  produc-^- 
tiveof  fruit ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  this  mode  of  grain- 
ing might  be  found  us^ul  in  economising  the  limited  spaoa 
included  in  our  vineries  and  peach-houses  in  Britain^*— 
Against  one  piece  of  low  wall,  a  number  of  small  peacb 
trees,  placed  about  five  feet  from  each  other,  are  all  traiiw 
ed  ohUquely  in  one  direction,  at  an  inclination  of  45^  He 
mentioned,  that  peach-trees,  three  years  grafted,  and  thus- 
tnuned  obliquely,  yield  some  fruit  in  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  are  in  full  fruit  in  the  second  year.  If  such 
a  tree  happen  to  die,  its  place  can  immediately  be  filled  up^ 
by  merely  allowing  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  tree 
to  extend  themselves.    The  inclined  position  of  the  whole' 
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hnnidics  lie  finds  to  dieck  oonsiderably  the  vigoiir  of  ibe 

wood  growth,  and  promote  fhdtfuhieaBy  oompantiTdy  tew 

gommaiid  Aoots  ^peanng.-- Small  pltmKtrees  trained  in 

this  nidined  way  to  a  low  wall,  even  with  a  northern  aspect, 

wereyidding  fine  firoit. — ^Mr.  Noisette  stated,  that  it  is  not 

unoonunon  at  Paris,  on  a  sooth  wall  8  or  10  feet  hi^  to 

have  angle  shoots  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  trained 

at  the  top  of  thewaU,  oiver  peadi-trees;  but  he  remark* 

ed,  that  the  yine  necessarily  tends  to  shade  the  peadies, 

and  depriye  them  of  the  firee  cirGulation  of  air.^— He  theo 

shewed  me  another  wall,  the  shelter  and  reflected  heat  of 

which  were  economised  in  a  differrat  way.    Peadwtieesare 

trained  immediately  next  to  the  wall;  and,  infrontof  theae^ 

at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  is  placed  a  small  trdlis  or 

slight  railing,  to  winch  vines  are  trained,  somewhat  in  thia 

fonsL 


The  vine^stdcks  are  planted  only  three  feet  from  each 
other:  but  as  each  plant  is  trained  alternately  to  the  upper 
and  to  the  lower  cross-ral,  each  shoot  has  <^  course  an  ex- 
tension  of  six  feet  In  planting  the  vines,  the  roots  an* 
carefully  directed  outward& — M.  Noisette  also  shewed  me 
a  triple  oontre-^spalier  of  vines;  the  outermost  trained  at 
the  height  of  c»ily  1  foot  from  the  ground;  the  second,  at 
2  feet  high ;  and  the  third,  or  inmost,  at  S  feet  from  the 
ground  It  is,  I  understand,  a  common  remark  of  vigne- 
rons,  that  the  nearer  to  the  ground  the  bunches  are  pro. 
duced,  the  richer  is  the  flavour  of  the  grapes.  These  low 
vines  bore  at  this  time  very  few  bunches,  but  the  fJants 
were  healthy.  An  evident  objection,  however,  arises  fiom 
this  circumstance,  that  the  roots  of  so  many  vine-plants 
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must  speedily  exhaust  any  border,  and  leave  the  peach« 
trees  next  to  the  waU,  in  a  very  poor  soil  indeed. 

Among  the  apricots^  the  Abricot-peche  (already  noticed^ 
p.  S6S.)  seems  to  be  in  high  estimation  with  M.  Noisette, 
who  indeed  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best ;  but  he  mention* 
ed  that  the  Abricot  commun  is  most  in  demand.  At  Pa- 
ris apricot-rees  are  generally  treated  as  standards ;  they  are 
oflEen  trained  in  a  dwarfish  form,  and  are  then  called  bre^ 
tons  or  baiardeaux.  The  fruit  of  these  is  small,  but  of  the 
highest  flavour.  The  stocks  chiefly  used  are  suckers  of 
the  cherry-plum,  or  of  the  alberge-apricot. 

As  to  plumsy  M.  Noisette  had  no  hesitation  in  announ- 
dng  the  R^inc  Claude,  or  greengage,  as  by  far  the  finest 
known:  But  the  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in  request,  as 
well  as  the  Monsieur  and  the  St  Catherine. 

Among  cherries  he  gives  the  palm  to  the  Cerise  Boyale 
or  May-duke ;  and  he  likewise  praises  highly  the  Boyal 
Cherry-duke.  The  Kentish  cherry  seems  here  to  be  called 
Courte  queue  de  Montmorency,  or  Gros  Gobet ;  but  the 
tree  is  r^arded  as  comparatively  a  shy  bearer.  When  a 
cherry-ofchard  is  to  be  formed,  M.  Noisette  decidedly  recom- 
mends the  planting  of  yoqng  stocks,—* nursing  these  for  a 
year  or  two  in  their  place,-— and  then  budding  or  grafting 
the  best  kinds  of  cherries  upon  them.  This  advice  not  being 
in  favour  of  the  trade,  may  surely  be  regarded  as  caodid 
and  impcirtial. — M.  Noisette  has  several  fine  plants  of  the 
large-leaved  cherry  tree  which  formerly  attracted  our  notice 
at  the  Luxembourg,  (p.  416.)  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
procured  it  from  Poland,  about  1806,  and  was  told  that  the 
fruit  was  uncommonly  large,  bearing  seme  proportion  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  leaves.  I  must  remark,  however,  that* 
this  variety  was  known  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1802^ 
and  appears  in  Mr  Blaikie^s  list,  made  in  that  year*. 
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Finding  in  a  Dutch  catalog«e  a  kind  of  cherry,  with  the 
name  of  ^  Vier-in-pond,^  it  was  concluded  that  this  was  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  new  acquisition,  and  the  astound- 
ing appellation  of  ^^  Cerise  de  quatre  k  \a  livre^  was  there- 
ihie  bestowed.  M.  Noisette  remarked,  that  our  £nglish 
name  of  ^^  Tobaoe&-leaved  .cherry-tree,^  (a  name,  however, 
with  which  I  had  to  confess  myself  unacquainted),  was 
more  appropriate;  for  that  the.  fruit,  which  had,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  afforded  sparingly  by 
tome  of  the  trees  about  Paris,  had  proved  smaU,  or  at  least 
not  larger  than  common  cherries.  The  leaves  are  very 
frequently  afoot  long,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and 
M.  Noisette  has  occasionally  measured  some  which  had  at- 
tuned the  gigantic  size  of  a  foot  and  a  half  m  length.  M. 
Noisette  thinks  it  probable  that  when  the  trees  shall  have 
arrived  at  full  age,  the  juices  may  come  to  be  directed  more  to 
the  fruit  than  to  the  foliage,.and  that  cherries  of  eoDsiderable 
nze  may  then  appear.  He  is  supported  in  this  expectation, 
not  only  by  the  testimony  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  had 
seen  very  large  fruit  on  old  trees  of  this  sort ;  but  by  this 
physical  £BbCt,.that  although  the  trees  at  Paris  have  hitherto 
blossomed  freely,  the  fruit  has  ver}'  generally  dropped  off 
90on  after  forming,  or  at  the  time  of  stoning,  indicating 
that  the  ener^es  of  the  tree  have  hitherto  been  directed 
ehiefly  to  the  forming  of  wood. 

The  Pacane  walnuiy  Juglans  olivseformis,  is  kept  in  this 
nursery,  being  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  fruit ;  though 
not  much  attended  to. 

L 

M.  Noisette  has  been  at  pains  to  procure  some  of  our 
good  varieties  o( gaSseberry  from  England,  and  his  budies 
BOW  shewed  some  tolerable  berries,  although  the  best  were 
post  But  there  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against  this 
fine  fruit,  which  prevents  the  Parisians  from  giving  the 
improved  kinds  a  fair  trial :  they  have  no  idea  that  it  is 
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possible  that  gooseberries  should  form  an  excellent  article 
of  the  dessert ;  they  think  of  them  only  as  fit  for  making 
tarts,  or  sauce  for  mackrel ! 

The  large^fruited  amber  raspberry  appears  here  in  great 
perfection,  as  well  as  the  pale  red  or  flesh-cxdoured.  Botb 
of  these,  I  presume,  M.  Noisette  has  obtained  from  Eng^-^ 
land ;  for  they  are  not  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens  about  Paris. 

I  have  akeady  written  so  much  about  the  pomarium,  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  ^establishment  can  only  be  glanced  at. 

The  rosea  are  disposed  in  groups  or  families,  according 
to  the  general  characters  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
the  mginal  species  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived.  M.  Noisette  has  contrived  to  arrange  no  fewer 
than  twenty-six  groups,  and  to  enumerate  varieties  to  the 
amount  of  600.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  have  but  slen- 
der claims  to  distinction.  But  he  is  omstantly  making  ex* 
periments  and  raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  he 
ooilects  from  every  quarter.  A  new  rose  of  considerable 
beauty,  allied  to  Rosa  Indica,  but  with  pale  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  has  lately  had  the  name  of  Rose  de  Noi- 
sette bestowed  on  it 

The  coUecticm  of  exotic  herbaceous  plants  is  conoider- 
aUe,  and  his  general  mode  of  culture  seems  to  be  good, 
for  they  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  Several  sunk  frames  are 
destined  lo  receive  the  greenhouse  plants  during  winter ;  and 
the  more  tender  plants  are  kept  in  a  span-roofed  hot-house, 
of  uncommon  construction,  having  various  aspects.  Noi- 
sette, however,  is  as  far  behind  Cels  in  the  botanical  and 
floricultural  department,-  as  Cels  is  behind  Noisette  in  the 
fruiMree  Ime. 

Besides  the  nurseries  which  I  have  now  described,  and 
which  extend  to  about  ten  acres  (arpents),  he  has  another, 
at  seme  distance,  of  still  larger  dimensions,  appropriated  en- 
tirely to  the  rmsing  of  fruit  and  forest  trees.     In  the  Paris 
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nurseries,  fruit-trees  are  kept  from  dx  to  nine  years  tinder 
training, — a  practice  very  different  from  that  at  Edinbur^ 
where  they  seldom  remain  more  than  three  or  four  years  in 
the  nursery. 

M.  Noisette  is  about  to  publish  '^  Le  Jardin  Fruitier,* 
in  two  thin  volumes  4to,  with  a  volume  of  coloured  plate^ 
representing  the  different  fruits.      Some  of  these  plates 
I  saw  in  his  library.      In  point  of  execution  they  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Hooker  or  even  of  Bradshaw ;  but  as 
M.  Noisette  has  a  most  extensive  practical  knowledge  of 
the  fruits  of  France,  the  work  will  doubtless  prove  highly 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  cdlection. 
He  mentioned  to  me  that  he  is  also  engaged  in  a  work  on 
forest  trees,  both  those  for  aUignetnent  (avenue  and  hedge- 
row  trees),  and  for  ornament  (park  and  lawn  trees  and 
eveigreens).    He  is  to  treat  also  of  ornamental  shrubs.     It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  some  years  will  elapse  befiare 
this  work  be  sent  to  press.     I  may  add  that  M.  Noisette 
after  having,  with  much  care,  studied  ,the  fruits  of  France 
for  many  years,  expresses  his  high  opinion  of  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  great  work  of  Duhamd  du  Monceau.     The 
execution  of  the  engravings  also  is  masterly.     I  would 
therefore  strongly  recommend  to  the  Society  to  take  the 
earliest  convenient  opportunity  of  furnishing  their  library 
with  a  complete  copy  of  the  splendid  and  expensive  **  TraU 
ti  des  Arbres  Fruitiers''  of  that  celebrated  author.  • 

Luxembourg  Nurseries. 

1821,  Aug.  20.— Accompanied  by  Mr  Blaikie  from  Si 
Germain,  I  spent  the  forenoon  of  this  day  in  the  Chartreux 
Nurseries.     Louis  XIV.  was,  I  believe,  the  first  distin- 

■        _  _      

*  A.  J.  Marchant,  Rue  des  GnincU-AiigastinB,  and  Madame  Hiuard, 
Rue  de  TEperoo,  ore  the  booksellers  in  Paris  who  have  the  best  assortment 
of  horticultural  works. 
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guUied  patron  of  fniit-gardening  in  France,  and  to  him 
the  French  owe  this  establishpient.  The  religious  brother^ 
hood  in  this  place,  like  the  monks  in  our  own  country,  had 
fine  gardens,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the  selection  of 
their  fruits.  B7  investing  them  with  immunities  and  privi* 
l^gesy  the  King  encouraged  them  to  extend  their  views,  and 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenues  of  their  convent 
in  coUecdng  jdants  or  grafts  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  fruit* 
trees  firom  every  part  of  Europe  to  which  their  correspond- 
ence reached ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the  principal  religious 
houses  was  in  those  days  of  the  most  extensive  description. 
The  Chartreux  gardens  are  reported  to  have  then  included 
about  ^hty  French  acres,  and  in  a  few  years  a  great  part 
of  these  were  converted  into  nursery-grounds.  The  fa- 
thers conducted  matters  prosperously,  and  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  draw  large  profits  from  their  nursery,  while 
they  greatly  promoted  the  horticultural  interests  of  France. 
It  is  understood  that,  besides  importing  all  the  known  and 
approved  varieties  of  fruit-trees^  they  likewise  raised  some 
.good  kinds  from  the  seed.  Among  these  is  the  Poire  Sa- 
rassin,  which  is  still  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Blessed  Pear,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  ori- 
ginally raised  by  these  Carthusian  monks. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  suppression  of  convents  in 
France  in  thq.  year  1791»  the  Chartreux  gardens  were  on 
the  verge  of  destruction ;  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  labour  of  more  than  a  century, 
would  have  been  dispersed  and  lost,  but  for  the  zeal  of  old 
Hervy,  the  father  of  4he  present  director.  He  contrived 
to  preserve  the  kinds,  and  to  retard  the  final  demolition  of 
the  place.  Fortunately,  the  eulightehed  Chaptal  soon  af- 
terwards came  into  power,  and,  on  the  application  of  Her- 
vy,  secured  the  preservation  of  the  remnant  of  the  former 
collection,  by  procuring  the  designation  of  the  ^;round  as  a 
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National  Nursery  for  fruit^rees,  and  as  a  school  for  gnu 
tuitous  instruction  in  horticulture.  Under  bis  patronage 
the  collection  was  subsequently  improved  and  increaaed. 
The  Chartreux  territory  has  evidently  been  much  abridged, 
in  the  course  of  improvements  whidi  have  been  made 
•on  the  gardens  appn^iriated  to  the  Luxembourg  Palace; 
but  still,  indosures  of  conaderable  extent,  on  both  sidea 
^f  the  grand  avenue  leading  from  the  Palace  to  the  Ob- 
servatory, aiie  set  apart  as  national  nurseries.  SL  Louis 
Auguste  Guillaume  Bosc,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  well  known  for  his  horticulturai  writings  in  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  as  joint  editor,  along  with 
Tessier,  of  the  "  Annales  d* Agriculture,"  is  Inspector  or 
principal  director.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  6nding  him 
at  this  time,  neither  at  his  house,  in  Rue  de  Masons,  Soi^ 
bonne,  nor  at  the  nurseries.  But  M.  Hervy,  the  resident 
and  practical  director,  at  once  granted  Mr  BUUde  and  me 
perraisfflon  to  examine  the  whole. 

We  first  visited  die  general  collection  of  mature  fruits 
trees,  called  VEkcie^  occupying  a  triangnlar  space  of  be« 
tween  four  and  five  acres,  ^tuate  on  the  .east  side  of  die 
.avenue,clo6C'by  the  director's  house.  The  ground  seemsstink 
many  feet;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  Luxembourg  terrace 
having  been  elevated  on  the  one  ade,  and  to  the  Bue  d'En- 
fer  having  been  gradually  raised  on  the  other.  We  re- 
marked that  the  bwer  half  of  the  boundary-wall  next  to 
this  street  is  ancient,  while  the  upper  half  is  modem,  and 
that  the  street  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  old  walL 

Grape-vines  occupy  a  prominent  part  in  this  horti- 
cultural  school,  the  kinds  being  very  numerous,  and  the 
plants  taking  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ground. 
Here  are  now  assembled  aH  the  varieties  of  vine  known 
to  l)c  cultivated  in  France,  or,  I  may  Kciy,  in  Europe. 
"iTo  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  nearly  300  varieties  are 
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named)  and  there  are  perhaps  as  many  fiiiore  vithoul 
names,  but  which  are  r^arded  by  M.B06C  as  possessing  cha- 
laclers  sufficiently  marked,  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  dis* 
tinct.  In  the  66th  vohime  of  the  **  Jomnal  de  Physique,^ 
M.  Bosc  has  given  an  account  of  the  |rian  which  lie 
fdlews  in  classifying  the  varieties  of  the  vine:;  and  I  ub« 
derstand  he  as  engaged  in  a  great  work  on  this  subject ' 
The  shoots,  the  leaves,  and  the  bunches,  ste  sll  to-be  iigu* 
red  of  the  natural  size,  and  coloured  after  nature.  The 
evpence  of  such  an  undertaking  must  besuchastofea* 
der  it  indispensable  that  it  be  regarded  and  cherished  as  a 
national  work.  In  general,  there  is  only  one  plant  or  stool 
«f  each  variety ;  but  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  is  an 
exception,  there  b^ng  a  loi^  row  of  this  on  one  side  of  the 
garden*  It  is  the  favourite  variety,  and  has  justly  been 
styled  the  ^'  raisin  de  table  par  excellence^  of  the  French* 
At  Fontainebleau  the  vines  grow  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
the  grapes  are  sweeter  than  those  produced  on  a  heavy  scnl. 
It  is  even  remarked,  that  plants  brought  from  Fontaine^ 
bleau  continue  ibr  many  years  to  yield  more  saccharine 
fruit  The  varieties  of  table  grapes  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, perhaps  scarcely  exceeding  twenty;  the  great  mass  of 
varieties  consbting  of  8ort3  cultivated  in  the  vignobles  in 
the  various  departments  of  France,  in  Italy^  £pain,  and 
Gkrmany.  Many  of  these  approach  in  character  very  near 
to  eadi  other;  and  it  frequently  happens,  as  with  ourcor* 
chard  fruits,  that  the  same  variety  is  known  under^difou 
ent  names  in  different  districts,  l^he  Bourdelet  ,is  a  lai^ 
gnqpe  which  seldom  ripens  at  Paris,  but  is  much  used  for 
making  veijuice.  Like  the  veijus^ape  formerly  men- 
tioned (p.  417.)^  it  is  said  to  be  very  good  when  ripe ;  and 
in  warm  seasons  it  sometimes  acquires  maturity. 

Of  Fiff-irees  there  are  eight  kinds,  and  several  of  them 
now  shewed  fruit.     There  sure  three  sorts  of  Mulberries^ 
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the  white  (Moms  alba),  cultivated  for  feeding  silk- worms ; 
the  roee-leaved,  a  variety  of  the  former ;  and  the  black  (M. 
nigra),  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  Of  Jlmond4rees 
there  are  not  fewer  than  sixteen  kinds  here  exemplified. 
The  number  ofdifierent^i/TTiaSf  is  about  twenty.  The  Abri- 

.  cat  Bxyale  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  new  and  very  promi- 
sing variety,  gained  from  the  seed  at  this  garden,  about 
the  year  1816.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  Abriool- 
peche,  and  is  represented  as  of  superior  quality,  abounding 
with  vinous  juice,  and  possessing  high  flavour.  It  pro- 
mises to  ripen  freely  on  standard-trees  here,  and  may  prove 
an  important  addition  to  our  wall-fruit  in  Scotland.  .  Of 
Cherry4reda  the  number  of'  different  kinds  here  arranged, 

^  seemed  to  me  great :  there  are  about  fifty,  and  I  am  told 
fifteen  more  might  be  added ;  but,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
not  more  than  twenty  are  commonly  cultivated.  The  trees 
are  divided  into  Merisiers  and  Guiniers,  originating  from  the 
Frunus  avium  or  black  guigne  of  our  woods ;  Bigarreau* 
tiers,  originating  from  the  Prunud  sylvestris,  or  our  red 
guigne ;  Cerisiers  and  Griottiers,  from  the  Prunus  Cera- 
sua  or  common  cherry.  The  Belle  de  Choisy  was  particu- 
larly praised ;  and  also  the  Montmorency,  which,  it  was  in- 
timated, was  here  restored  or  ^^  pcrfectionn^,'^  after  having 
degenerated  at  Montmorency  itself  The  Cerise  de  Nord 
was  now  in  fine  fruit,  and  the  tree  seems  very  produc- 
tive. I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  the  variety  which  we 
sometimes  saw  at  table  in  Holland  and  Flsmders  in  the 
end  of  August  1817.  Of  Pltm^rees  about  seventy  kinds 
are  cultivated*  Two  varieties  of  the  green-gage  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  common  Reine-Claude  or  Vertc-bonne,  and 
the  petite  Reine  Claude  or  Dauphine,  which  last  is  frequent- 
ly  preferred.  The  St  Catherine  is  much  employed  for 
stocks.  Of  Apples  there  may  be  about  ninety  varieties 
pf  table  and  baking  kinds,  and  tliirly  sorts  for  cider  or-« 
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chards.  Among  the  rennets,  the  Golden  Pippin  and  the 
Nonpareil  seem  both  to  be  regarded  as  of  English  origin. 
Two  varieties  which  have  originated  in  this  garden  may  be 
mentioned,  but  of  thar  qualities  I  cannot  speak ;  the  Belle 
Hervy  and  the  Concombre  des  Chartreux.  Of  table  Pearf 
the  number  is  great,  extending  to  130  at  least.  Here  our 
large  jargonelle  seems  to  bear  four  names,-— ^rxosse  cuisse 
Madame,  Epargne,  St  Sampson,  and  Beau  present :  there 
i^)pears  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  was  the 
pear  recommoided  to  us,  under  the  latter  name,  in  1817, 
at  Ghent  (p.  46.),  and  at  Brussels  (p.  £74).  Our  com- 
mon jargonelle  is  probably  th^  cuisse  madame ;  and  that 
ja^onelle,  a  round  red  fruit,  seems  to  be  our  Bellisama 
In  this  collection  appeared  the  Sy  I  vange  (noticed  at  p.  864.) ; 
it  belongs  to  the  berga&iotte  family.  The  Beum$  blanc 
and  Doyenn^  blanc,  which  we  were  led  to  regard  as  syno- 
nymous at  Antwerp  in  1817  (p.  105.),  are  here  shewn  to 
be  distinct  A  subvariety  of  the  St  Germain,  with  striped 
fruit,  ^ipeared,  and  was  rather  a  novelty  to  me.  Th^ 
pear-trees  are,  in  general,  trained  en  pyramidey  in  .order 
to  save  room ;  but  a  few  are  en  golbeUt^  or  open  in  the 
centre.  Many  are  placed  on  free-stocks,  but  some  are  on 
quinces ;  and  these  last  seemed  to  yield  the  largest  fruit, 
and  they  come  soonest  into  bearing. 

The  peach4rees  are  trained  to  trellises  placed  against  the 
inclosure-walls,  cspedally  where  they  have  a  western  as- 
pect. Including  nectarines  or  peches  Usaesy  the  varieties 
exceed  forty  in  number*  Both  male  and  female  plants  of 
the  plaqueminier  or  American  date-plum  (Diospyros  Vir- 
giniana)  are  likewise  trained  to  the  wall ;  and  the  latter  was 
now  in  fruit.  There  is  nothing  veiy  commendable  in  the 
appearance  of  any  of  tlic  wall-trees. 

In  this  **  Ecole,^  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
M.  Ilervy  annunlly  gives  a  course  of  lectures  or  demon- 
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Btratiaos  relative  to  the  culture,  pruning  and  whde 
nagement  of  fruit-trees,  including  the  vine.  These  demon, 
ttratioos  are  frequently  attended  by  several  of  the  nobles 
<»f  France,  while  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  sitting.  Some 
of  the  Deputies,  also,  occasionally  give  their  attendance. 
The  number  of  regular  students  of  horticulture  from  tHe 
provinces  is  not  great ;  but  the  opportunities  of  instructiaii 
thus  freely  offered,  must  giadually  tend  to  the  spiea^ng 
of  information  and  improvement,  and  they  certainly  aSard 
a  trait  of  enlightened  liberality  worthy  of  the  nation. 

Leaving  the  *^  schoor  of  fruit-trees,  we  crossed  the  grand 
avenue,  and  entered  the  proper  nursery-grounds,  which  ane 
situate  -on  the  west  side  of  it.  These  presented  a  very  laige 
ocdlection  of  young  fruit-trees,  especially  peaches,  pluma, 
cherries  and  pears.  The  stocks  in  general  seem  small  or 
weak ;  at  least  they  are  slender,  compared  with  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Edinburgh  nurseries:  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  plums  and  pears*  The  plum-akx^  are 
chiefly  suckers  (drageons)  from  the  cherry-plum,  St  Julicn, 
damask  and  jaret ;  but  these  are  not  reckoned  so  good  as 
welLestablished  seedling  stocks.  The  chenry-plants,  thougk 
also  on  weak  stocks,  looked  well.  When  sold,  a  demi-fimic 
(5d.  Sterling)  is  charged  for  each ;  and  all  the  other  kinds 
are  proportionally  cheap.  On  passing  a  full  grown  spec^ 
men  of  Pninus  Mahaleb  or  perfumed  cherry-tree^  we  no- 
tioed  that  the  ground  below  and  around  it,  was  covered 
with  seedling  plants,  which  had  sprung  spontaneously  from 
the  fruit  died  by  the  large  tree ;  and  we  now  remarked  thai 
many  hundreds  of  the  young  cherry-trees  had  been  budded 
on  mahaleb  stocks  thus  procured.  These  stocks  are  of  slow 
growth,^but  fit  for  budding  in  the  third  year ;  and  cherry- 
trees  placed  on  them  are  said  to  come  sooner  into  bearing 
than  those  on  wild-cherry  stocks.     Although,  perhaps,  a  tri- 
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fliog  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  buds  or  ecussons 
are  here  tied  with  worsted  threads.  . 

Before  leaving  the  nursery,  I  was  assured,  that,  on  ma- 
king apfdication  to  M.  Bosc  or  M.  Hervy,  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  would  be  supplied  with  such  plants 
as  they  might  at  any  time  wish,  precisely  on  the  same  terms 
as  any  mmilar  institution  in  France ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
that  the  Society  will  soon  be  in  a  atuation  to  avail  itself  of 
this  liberal  disposidon. 

Boule  Nurseries. 

1821,  Aug,  26.^-In  compliancy  with  a  kind  invitation 
from  M.  Du  Pedt-Thouars,  to  breakfast  with  him,  and 
taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  Nursery,  Mr  David  Don  and  I 
this  morning  went  to  the  Pepiniere  du  Boi,  at  No.  Hfk 
Fauxbourg  du  Rule,  (L  e.  Begulus).-»Immediately  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  the  director  is  an  inclosure  cak 
led  the  Garden,  containing  somewhat  more  than  an  acre. 
The  Nursay,  which  extends  perhaps  to  five  acres,  is  ali- 
most  adjcNnin^  to  the  garden,  being  separated  only  I^ 
the  lane  called  Rue  de  Courcelle.  Mr  Du  Petit-ThouaiB 
received  us  with  polite  attention,  and  himself  accompanied 
us  through  both  indosures. 

In  the  garden  there  is  an  orangerie  or  greenhouse,  and 
a  tolerably  good  collection  of  plants,  but  nothing  very  ui^ 
common  or  rare.  Large  specimens  of  Grewia  orientalis 
were  now  in  full  flower,  and  set  out  in  the  open  air;  while 
with  us  this  species  is  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  and  seldom 
produces  its  flowers.  Echium  simplex  has  generally  been 
accounted  a  biennial  plant,  but  it  has  here  endured  for 
eight  years:  the  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  now  appear- 
ed in  large  dense  pyramidal  panicles ;  the  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late, vay  entire,  smooth  and  glaucous.  Against  diflerent 
parts  of  the  garden-wall  arc  trained  sonic  of  the  more  ten- 
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der  kinds  of  trees.  We  remarked  specimens  of  Pistaeia 
Terebinthus,  of  both  sexes,  the  female  now  shewing  fruit 
P.  Lentiscus  likewise  here  appears.  The  jujube-tree 
(Rbamnus  Zizyphus)  was  in  flower ;  but  it  seldom  gives 
frmt  so  far  to  the  northward  as  this:  the  jujubes  sold 
in  the  Paris  shops  are  from  the  south  of  France.  The 
caper*tree  Capparis  sfnnosa,  when  tnuned  to  the  wall, 
and  {HHotected  by  apaUlasion  or  straW-screen  during  win- 
ter, succeeds  pretty  weD.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
carob4ree  or  St  JohnVbread,  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  The 
olive,  however,  is  kept  in  a  tub  or  pot,  like  the  orange. 
The  fruit  of  the  bottle-gourd,  Cucurbita  Lagenaria,  made, 
at  thb  time,  a  fine  appearance  on  the  same  wall.  The 
squirting  cucumber,  Momordica  £laterium,  was  now  ripe, 
and  exploded  upon  being  slightly  touched.^  It  springs  up 
as  a  weed  in  this  garden,  and  indeed  has  become  naturalised 
in  many  waste  places  about  Paris. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  some  espalier  chassdas 
vines,  in  which  i(  very  evidently  appeared,  that  the  hori- 
zontai  and  depressed  branches  had  produced  many  m<»e 
bunches  of  grapes  than  those  which  were  trained  upright 
This  is  a  remark  which  may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  our 
vineries  at  home,  especially  where  the  vines  are  tnaned  on 
ardied  trellises  under  the  rafters,  thus  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitting sun4ight  to  the  branches  trained  ta  the  back-wall ; 
fer,  both  on' the  arched  trellises  and  on  the  back-wall,  the 
horizontal  and  depressed  inclination  can  easily  be  given. 

In  the  nursery,  M.  Du  Petit>Thouars  seemed  to  attadi 
great  interest  to  a  large  peach-espalier,  that  is,  a  wall,  per- 
haps 100  feet  long,  clothed  with  peach-trees.  The  wall 
has  an  eastern  aspect,  and  is  about  12  or  13  feet  high :  The 
trees,  after  having  been  cut  over  above  the  graft,  have  fill- 
ed this  space  in  seven  years.  The  trees  are  between  50 
and  60  in  number,  and  have  originally  been  planted  very 
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dose^  sometimes  within  ten  feet  of  each  other.  For  a  long 
time,  this  peach-espalier  was  managed  accotding  to  the 
^'  taille  de  Montreuil,^  and  a  practised  gardener  from  that 
village  was  yearly  employed  in  the  pruning.  But  for  some 
years  past  it  has  excludvely  been  under  the  direction  of 
Du  Petit-Thouars,  who  has  deviated,  in  some  reepocts, 
from  the  Montreuil  mode,  and  made  various  experiments 
on  the  trees,  and  particularly  on  the  modes  of  training  and 
pruning.  Some  of  them  have  one  upright  stem,  which 
however  has  no  leading  top,  the  leader  having  been  train- 
ed horizontally  to  one  side,  and  the  next  lower  shoot  to  the 
oj^posite  ^de:  The  principle  acted  upon  is  the  common 
one,  that  fructification  takes  place  only  when  the  top  of  the 
tree,  including  the  leader  and  principal  branches,  loses  its 
verticality,  or  when  the  descending  sap  is  obstructed  in  the 
cajuJ,  which  carries  it  towards  the  extremities.  From  the 
upright  stem  proceed  four  tiers  of  slightly  inclined  or  nearly 
horizontal  branches,  each  tier  being  about  three  fieet  distant 
from  the  other.  Such  horizontally  trained  trees  are,  I 
think,  called  palmetiers.  Others  have^  a  very  short  stem, 
from  which  are  trained  two  principal  branches,  slightly  in- 
clined firom  eadb  other  in  the  V  form ;  and  from  these  pro- 
ceed similar  horizontal  branches,  at  regular  distances  on 
both  sides.  The  principal  branches  of  these  trees  had, 
when  yoimg,  been  pruned  or  disbudded  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  M.  Sieulle,  immediately  to  be 
mentioned.  Owing  to  the  close  planting,  the  horizontal 
hranches  of  one  tree  are  frequently  intermixed  with  those 
of  its  neighbour  on  either  ade.  The  spaces  between  the 
tiers  is  filled  up  with  small  bearing  branchlets  and  young 
shoots,  truned  to  the  wall  somewhat  in  the  fan  way ;  and 
we  doubt  not,  a  certain  proportion  of  these  branchlets 
are  yearly  removed,  and  young  shoots  trained  in  their 
room.     Several  trees  have  their  branches  and  annual  shoots 
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unpruncd,  or  laid  in  at  full  length,  but  every  where  bciit : 
this  bending  or  arqtiure  having  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed  by  M.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  as  calculated  to  supersede  pruning. 
It  is  remarked,  that  if  a  robber  be  cut^  an  effort  is  made  by  tlie  : 

tree  to  produce  another  strong  shoot ;  but  if  the  gawrmamd  ^\ 

be  bent  and  retained  in  the  curved  positioti,  the  juices  be-  ' ' 

come  fully  elaborated,  and  flowers  and  fruit  result,  while 
no  new  attempt  is  made  to  sen4  forth  a  strong  shooL  Ail 
the  branches  of  the  trees  on  this  peach-espalier  are  tied 
with  rushes,  either  to  nails  or  to  the  spars  of  the  treillage. 
The  wall  is  old  and  rough,  and  must  be  rather  favourable 
to  the  lodging  of  noxious  insects;  and  of  this  defect  M. 
Du  Petit-Thouars  seemed  abundantly  aware.  At  tins 
time,  we  must  confess,  aU  the  trees,  in  whatever  way  train- 
ed or  pruned,  presented  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  We  may  add, 
indeed,  that  the  whole  establishment  seems  to  be  well  ma- 
naged, and  does  credit  equally  to  the  Director  and  to  M. 
Bonnet,  the  practical  superintendant  under  lum. 

M.  Du  Petit-Thouars  appears  to  be  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  mode  of  training  or  pruning  young  peach-trees 
recommended,  within  these  few  years,  by  M.  Sieulle.  Thb 
person  is  fruit  and  kitchen  gardener  to  the  Due  de 
Praslin,  and  has  under  his  management  an  excellent  po- 
tager  at  Vaux-Praslin  *.  The  distinguisUng  character- 
istics of  SieuUe^s  method  are  applicable  only  to  very  young 

'■■■II  I  ■  I  ■  ■  I     ■■■       ■  ■     I     ^^-^— ■  1—.^,    I       M    .   , 

*  The  Park  of  Vaux  Praalin  is  particularly  remarkafala  for  this,— Uiat  it 
was  tiie  yery  first  place  planned  and  execifted  by  Le  NAtre,  before  he  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  royal  patron.  We  may  here  mention,  that,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  park  and  pleasiire.grouiidshave  been  nndcr  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr  Archibald  Macmaster,  a  Scottish  gardener,  who  was  intiodneed 
into  France  by  Mr  Blalkie.  Macmaster,  feeling  the  advaneos  of  age*  has 
recently  resigned  his  chaige,  and  retired  (with  a  pension  from  his  noUe  em« 
pkoyer)  to  a  snudl  property  of  his  own  at  Chessy,  near  Lagny,— still  cherisii- 
ing  the  warmest  regard  for  Scotia,  and  delighted  to  hear  of  her  proaperity 
and  in^icovements. 
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peach-ti*ees,  in  tbcir  first  and  second  years.  Ib  the  first 
year,  he  does  not  at-  all  cut  or  shorten  the  two  original 
or  principal  branches,  called  the  mere-branches.  The 
young  tree  has  only  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  or  trellis,  re- 
quiring no  other  treatment  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  By 
leaving  these  mereJfranches  at  full  length,  and  only  disbud- 
ding late  in  the  autumn,  the  vigour  of  the  ypung  tree  is 
greatly  promoted.  He  trains  these  principal  branches  to  a 
much  wider  angle  than  the  Montreuil  gardeners, — perhaps 
60^  or  65%  instead  of  45''.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he 
•practises  "  rebourgeonnement  k  sec,^  leaving  only  four 
buds  on  each  branch,  and  removing  the  rest  neatly  with  a 
sharp  knife.  At  Montreuil,  the  mere-branches  are  cut-in 
or  short«ied  in  the  first  year,  and  disbudding  is  delayed 
till  the  leaves  be  developed  in  the  following  year.  By  dis- 
budding at  this  season,  the  young  tree  not  only  suffers  ^ 
an  unnecessary  check  or  injury,  but  the  consequence  is  that 
the  buds  left,  instead  of  forming  good  shoots,  develope 
themselves  into  numerous  brmdiUes,  Late  in  the  autiimn 
of  the  second  year,  Sieulle  cuts-in,  to  the  extent  of  one* 
third,  the  four  lateral  branches  produced  on  each  of  his 
mere-branches.  In  the  following  year,  he  disbuds  the  hir 
teral  branches  to  the  extent  of  one-half;  and  in  the  future 
management  he  practises  winter  disbudding  greatly  in  place 
of  pruning,— -a  practice  long  ago  strongly  recommended  by 
Nicol  in  his  horticultural  writings.  By  SieuUe^s  method,. 
M.  Du  Petit-Thouars  remarks,  the  young  tree  is  more 
quickly  brouglit  to  fill  its  place  on  the  espalier ;  it  is  after- 
wards much  more  easify  kept  in  regular  order :  many  fewer 
flower-buds  are  allowed  to  unfold  themselves ;  but  the  n^ 
eessity  of  tlunning  the  fruit  is  thus  in  a  great  measure  su- 
perseded, and  the  peaches  produced  are  larger  and  finer.  - 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Du  Petit-Thouass  b  an  acute 
physiologist ;  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  he  has 
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particularly  turned  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
buds  of  fruit-trees,  and  has  drawn  some  conclusions  consi- 
derably at  variance  with  recdived  opinions.     He  denies  the 
propriety  of  the  distinction  usually  madepf  wood-buds  and 
flower-buds ;  but  states,  that,  in  the  peach-tree,  for  exam- 
ple, each  leaf  produces  a  bud  at  its  axilla  or  base;  this  bud 
soon  becomes  triple,  the  two  outer  proving  flower-buds,  and 
the  middle  one  a  leaf  or  wood  bud.     When  this  central 
bud  happens  to  be  favourably  placed,  it  sometimes  de- 
velopes  itself  indefinitely,  and  produces  the'  anomaly  of  a 
gourmand  or  robber.     He  has  also  announced,  that  the 
embryo  flowers  of  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  apples  are 
palpably  formed  as  early  as  midsummer  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  they  are  unfolded  and  produce  fruit 
He  asserts,  that  the  branches  of  a  mature  tree  produce  re- 
gularly every  season  ati  equal  average  quantity  of  embryo 
flower-buds ;  and  that  if  these  fail  to  be  duly  developed,  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  low  temperature  to  which  they  are 
subsequently  exposed,  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
following  spring.     If  he  be  correct  in  these  observations 
(and  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  been  controverted  by 
any  accurate  observer),  the  afibrdiiig  protection  to  such 
fruit-trees,  in  the  early  spring  months,  acquires  additional 
importance. 

In  the  Nursery,  there  are  a  good  many  beds  or  lines  of 
seedling  forest-trees ;  considerable  collections  of  young  fruit- 
trees,  budded  or  grafted ;  and  a  few  of  these,  raised  from 
seed.  Some  large  trees  deserve  notice,  as  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  their  respective  kinds.  >.  Fraxinus  simplicifo- 
lia  (here  called  monophylla),  which  originated  in  England, 
has  attained  a  large  size.  Ulmus  fulva  and  crenata  are 
handsome  healthy  trees.  The  Black  Walnut  of  Ame^ 
rica,  Juglans  nigra,  forms  a  lofty  spreading  tree.  Gledit- 
schia  triacanthos  is  about  30  feet  high ;  and  the  newly  in* 


thklaced  species  6.  sinenais  oeems  to  stand  wdl,  and  is 
likely  to  attain  oonsiderable  size.  An  original  specimen  of. 
Sophora  Japonica  *,  nearly  forty  years  old,  now  forms  • 
larg^ei  tree^  perhaps  45  feet  in  height^  with  a  stem  S  feet  in 
drcumference.  Bobinia  viscosa  is  about  40  feet  high  9 
Quercus  pynunidata  about  SO^ 

We  were  previously  acquaint^  with  the  dever  little! 
treatise  of  M.  Du  Pctit-Thouars,  which  bears  the  quaint 
title  of  ^^  Histoire  d^un  Morceau  de  Bois  ;^  and  were  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  perceive  on  many  trees  marks  of  ex-; 
perim^nts  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  shewing  that  thd 
bark  and  the  wood  can  alternately  act  as  its  conductor. 
In  several  young  sycamore-trees  (Acer  pseudo-platanus)^ 
he  had,  in  April  or  May  last^  removed,  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches,  the  central  wood  and  pith^  leaving  the 
tree  to  be  supported  only  by  four  pillars  of  bark :  in  others, 
he  had  taken  off^  to  a  nmilar  extent,  the  outer  bark,  libeif 
and  alburnum,  leaving  the  trees  to  be  supported  solely  by 
the  central  wood.  In  both  cases,  the  trees  were  still  livings 
but  not  making  shoots  so  vigorous  as  those  which  remains 
ed  untouched.  In  these  instances  of  experiments  oil  the 
sycamore,  the  wounded  parts  were  left  fully  exposed  to  the 
ur.  Several  other  kinds  of  trees  had  died  when  so  treats 
ed ;  but  different  species  had  survived,  when  plasters  were 
applied,  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
form  a  temporary  oOveted  canal  for  the  circulation  of 
the  juices.  On  a  Sourdine  peach.tree  an  experiment  in 
ringing  was  now  going  on:  a  pard<rular  branch  was  d^ 
prived  of  a  portion  of  its  bark  all  around,  and  the  indsim 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  fully  down  to  the  wood ;  at 
the  same  time  means  were  employed  to  keep  the  bmncb 

*  An  elegant  weepktg  variety^  of  this  tree,  bitherto  unknown  in  Scotlmdf 
«9Eieli  St  Amier,  near  the  Bridge  of  Neuillj. 

fi  h 
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or  at  aome  &tMioe  from  the  wdl.  The  fruit  on 
this  ringed  branch  was  abundant,  but  smaller  than  else-r 
where ;  land  it  was  here  green,  while  in  most  other  porta  of 
tbe  tree  it  was  nearly  ripe :  the  retardation,  however^  ni%h^ 
to  a  certain  extent^  be  ascribed  to  the  reikioving  the  braad:^ 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  reiccted  heat  of  tbe  watt. 

After  haying  viewed  the  Garden  and  Nursery,  we  join- 
ed the  Director  ttid  his  family  at  their  dejeuni  i  laJSmr- 
dutte.  It  was  completely  in  the  French  style,  and  diarac- 
teristic  of  the  Director  of  the  Boule  Nurseries.  Breakfaai 
began  ^th  some  slices  of  melon ;  then  followed  veal  and 
mutton  cutlets,  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  glass  of  wine;  next 
came  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the  fruit-trees  whidi  we 
had  been  viewing,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  pluxtis,  all 
of  excelknC  quality ;  and  a  cup  of  co£Pee  dk>sed  the  repasL 

We  afterwards  adjourned  to  th^  library  or  study  of  M. 
Du  Petit-Thouars.  It  ocmtains  a  rich  collection  of  French 
and  Italian  works  on  botany  and  horticulture,  and  vefy 
numerous  packages  of  spedbmens  of  dried  plants^  He  shew- 
ed us  84t  unpublished.figures  and  descr^pti<»ifi  of  c»cbideou8 
plants,  from  Isle  de  France,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  plates  have  been  etched  with  his  own  hand, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  octavo  size ;  but  the  letter-press  is  not 
yet  oxnpleted.  He  proposes,  we  find,  a  new  arrangemeot 
and  new  nomenclature  for  this  curious  and  interesting  fa- 
mily. We  strongly  urged  him  to  hasten  the  puUicalioa 
of  tliis  work,  so  desiraUe  to  botanists  and  so  imp(Mrtant  lo 
his  own  fame.  We  fear  that  his  sanguine  disposition  may 
induce  him  to  undertake  too  much  at  once,  and  that  theie 
may  thus  be  a  risk  of  his  leaving  aU  unfinished.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  some  little  ftrocAure^  which  he  had  iasuedv 
but. which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  booksellers^  shops: 
among  these  was  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures  which  he  yearly 
delivers  at  the  Roule  Nurseries.    Upon  the  whole,  we  both 
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felt  highly  ^utified  wkk  our  looniing^s  enCertainiD^it.  M* 
Attbert  Du  PetiuTbouars  is  a  classical  sefaolar,  a  geDtlenuui 
of  extensive  general  informatioD,  and  am  excellent  botanist 
Be  and  Ind  brother  Aristide  were  aentfai  search  of  the  un- 
fortuniite  Peyrouse ;  but  vhile  they  were  still  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  fic^  on  their  outward  voyage,  they  received  ifae 
news  of  the  dethponement  and  violent  death  of  die  King, 
and  dke  progress  of  the  revoludonary  flame.  Thqr  there» 
fore  confined  themselves  to  excursions  through  the  three 
southern  isles  of  Africa,  the  botmiy  of  which  they  carefully 
examined.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  after  losing 
hie  brother,  Aubert  returned  to  Paris,  when  Buonaparte 
bad  effected  the  festcMation  of  order  and  calm.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  is,  and  always  haabeen,  a  warmJiearted 
Bourbon  royalist.  He  thinks  boldly  for  himself  on  all  sub- 
jects^  whether  political  or  physiological,  and  expresses  firee^ 
ly  what  he  thinka  It  is  natural,  therefere,  that  he  should 
have  met  with  some  oppoflition ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  much  to  suppose  that  his  opposers  must  be  always  in 
the  wrong. 


PofU  Frwt'Market  in  AuffuHy  compared  mih  thai  of 

London, 

Having,  in  18S1,  visited  Paris  at  a  somewhat  earlier  sea- 
son of  the  year  than  in  1817,  it  may  not  be  amiss- tasub^i 
join  a  few  notices  regarding  the  state  of  the  Paris  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  in  the  month  of  August,  and  to  compare 
it  gonerally  with  Covent  Garden  at  the  same  period.  The- 
latter,  however,  I  saw  neariy  u  fortnight  earlier,  but  under 
peculiar  circnmstanocs.  The  coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth  (19th  July  1831)  caused  a  glut  of  fruit  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  such  as  had  never  been  remembered.  Having 
reached  London  a  few  days  after  the  coronation,  I  was  still 
iQ  time  to  see  largo  quantities  of  the  fruit,  whi<tbkad'not 

Hh2 
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inel  with  the  expected  demand.  In  r^ard  to  pine-'appleif 
I  wa8  informed,  that  Mr  Isaac  Andrews  of  Lambeth  atone 
cut  sixty  ripe  fruit  on  the  occasion,  and  that  many  hundred^ 
remarkable  for  size  and  flavour,  came  from  distimt  parts  df 
the  country.  One  from  Lord  Cawdor'*s,  wagbed  10  Vb. ; 
and  after  being  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Banquet.  Pine^ 
apples,  it  hod  been  already  remarked,. p.  457.  are  not  to  be 
jgut  at  Paris.  From  our  possessing  coals,  and  from  our. 
gardeners  being  well  versed  in  the  modes  of  raising  fhiit 
under  glass,  it  is  probable  that  we  will  always  maintain  a 
superiority  in  the  production  of  this  fruit.'^-The  quan- 
tity of  ripe  grapes  exhibited  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden 
market  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July;  would,  if  told, 
suipass  the  belief  c^  Parisian  cultivators;  more  especiaUy 
when  it  is  added,  that  the  kinds  were  chiefly  the  Block 
Hamburgh,  the  white  musdit  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Fron- 
tighacs.  Andrews  also  took  the  lead  in  the  grape  depart- 
ment; insomudi  that  while  very  good  Black  Hambuigh 
grapes,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  selling, 
during  the  crowded  state  of  the  capital,  at  46.  per  lb.,  his 
bunches  currently  gave  6s.  6d,  per  lb.  Thw  exceUeiloe 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  berries  having  been  wdl  thinned 
and  thoroughly  ripened.  His  vineries^  I  may  add,  are  all 
heated  by  means  .of  steam.  On  the  29tl)  of  July  great 
quantities  of  grapes^  remarkable  for  size  and  excellenoei 
still  remained  in  the  market,  and  were  selling  at  Ss.  and 
3s.  6d.  a  pound.  At  Paris  ripe  grapes  are  n6t  to  be  pro« 
cured,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  any  suok  *  On  the 
14th  August,  Prince  Leopold,  then  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
dined  with  the  English  Ambassadoi*,  when  a  q>Iendid  des- 
sert  was  desirable ;  but  ripe  grapes  could  not  be  found  at 
Paris.  A  price  equal  to  12s.  Sterling  per  lb.  was  paid  for 
some  unr^  bunches,  merely  to  make  a  show,  for  they 
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were  wholly  unfit  for  table  use.     I  may  add,  that  on  the 
Slat  of  the  same  month,  the  Duke  of  WeUington  b^n^  ex- 
pected to  arrive  to  diilner,  another  search  for  ripe  grapes 
was  insdtuted  throughout  Paris^  but  in  vain.     In  short,^ 
the  Bnglish  market  is  well  supplied  with  fine  grapes  from 
the  nuddle  of  Jiine  till  the  middle  of  November ;  but,  from 
being  raised  under  glass,'  they  are  necessarily  high  priced ; 
while  the  Paris  market  offers  a  copious  supply  of  the  table 
.tlhasselas,  tfbm  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  at  very  cheap  rate8,-«>ffom  12  to  20  sous,  or  6d. 
to  8d.  per  pound;  the  coarse  vineyard  grapes  beii^  only 
Id.  a  pound.— The  bigarreau  or  graffion  cherry  was  6till 
very  abundant  in  Covent  Garden  market,  and  also  the 
black  or  Dutch  guigne:  at  Paris,   howeter,  even   the 
late  cherries  had  almost  ceased  to  appear  in  the  market 
--i>In  the  London  market  the  oidy  good  pear  was  the 
laige  English  Jargonelle  (or  epargne).      The  Windsor 
pear  was  on  the  stalls,  but  not  ripe.     The  Green  chisel 
(h&dveau),  and  the  skinless  (poire  sans  peSau),  were  alndost 
the  only  others  I  could  see.     The  Paris  market  exceUed, 
being  wdl  supplied  with  fine  summer  pears.     The  Ognolet 
or  summer  archduke,  (which  I  believe  is  unknown  at  Edin- 
burgh), was  pretty  commcm:  it  is  named  ognolet^  (torn 
groi^g  in  clusters  on  the  tree  like  bunches  of  onions. 
The  large  blanquet,  and  the  long-stalked  bkinquei  (the  lair 
ter  is  very  small  fruit)  were  alto  common.     The  Epai^e 
or  grosse  cuisse  madame  was  plentiful.    A  fruit  resembling 
it,  called  Poire  de^  deux  tetes,  was  likewise  abundant :  it  was 
I&rge,  sweet,  and  juicy,  quite  ripe,  but  without  much  flavour. 
The  Epine-rose,  (CaiUot  or  Cayeout),  a  very  flat  pear ;  the 
musk-orange,  whichisof  a^fibw  coloiff  only;  the  red  orange, 
which  has  the  true  orange  hue  r  and  the  Bobine  or  Royi^ 
d""^  were  all  plentiful.     The  small  eariy  rousselet  was  exr 
ceedingly  common  and  cheap,  being  produced  abundantly  ^ 
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an  aU  8tsDdatd»iii  all  countey-phees,    Xovwdb  the  «dA 

4£  Amgoslj  the  CMscSette^  a  anall  pear  rf  goed  flavoiir, 

^anl  -die  RouMelet  de  Rfaeims,  made  their  «fipearaBoe;  aid 

iiie  Poir^  d^Aiigkterre  (a  beurr^,  began  la  he  <aUed 

Amugh  the  streets  is  every  quarter  of  the  <]ty,— ^pptet 

fwere  xnore  i^leiitifiil  at  London  than  at  Paris.    TbeDuliii 

Codlm  and  the  Carlisle  oodHn  were  nhiindntl  \  and  the 

jenneting,  the  wmmer  pearmain  and  the  HaathomdsaB^ 

were  not  ivanting.    At  Paris  very  few  ap[Aes  appepued. 

The  sunnner  CahnUe,  a  snudl  conical  daili-red  fruit,  and  the 

p^^eonnet,  were  the  only  kinds  I  reiQember  to  have  aeen.-* 

PUim$^  on  the  cantrary,  were  more  plen&fuland  in  giesier 

▼arietyat  the  March^  des  Innocensdian  at  Oon^ot^GtoAtm* 

AtPari8,theRehieClaude,of  exceBentqaalityand  qiuteripe» 

wassoldatthenUeof  tWD90i]3,or  onepenny,adQmi;  yASUb 

the  same  plum  (green-gage)  cost  a  penny  each  in  lioadon, 

though  in  an  unripe  state.     The  next  in  cxocUeneeat  Paris 

was  the  Prune  royale,  of  good  size,  and  covered  with  the 

ridiest  bloom.    The  JauneJiitave,  the  drap  d^'or,  the  im^ 

rabdle,  the  musk-damson  or  Malta  plum,  were  common  ( 

likewise  the  Preoooe  de  Tours,  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 

^ark  hue ;  and  a  deep  violet;«oloured  plum  called  Prune 

noire  de  Montreuil.    The  Blue  Perdrigon  was  just  coming 

in.     At  Covent  Garden  the  Priraordian  or  jaane-h&dve^ 

and  the  morocco  or  early  damask,  were  the  only  ripe  plums 

to  be  wexk.'^Apricoita  were  much  more  plentiful  at  the  In- 

nocens  than  at  Covent-Garden.     The  oommoa  apricot,  the 

Portugal  and  the  Angoumois,  which  much  resemUe  eadi 

other,  were  frequent ;  these  were  small^  of  brisk  flavour ; 

The  Abricot-peche,  however,  not  only  exceUed  the  crtherrin 

size^  but,  in  my  opinion,^^in  quality,  bedding  that  auperiority 

among  the  Parinan  apricots  which  the  Mooipark  does 

Itfnong  (he  English ;  and  it  appeared  in  considerable  ahrni- 

dimee.     At  IfOndon  only  the  Roman  and  Moorpark  werp 
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to  hfi  fymdf  and  the  letter  w«6  not  yet  ripe.«-**-In  jmche4 
ik»  FrcDob  i&atkel  most  decidedly  surpwed  the  i^pglisbf 
TI10  <iuimtity  of  tbi^  fnitt  j^eeieated  for  aale  tawiurd  t^ 
oiddW  oi  Aiigii0t  ^ppepined  sij^rpiiwigly  great  It  ww 
Qt^idfly  ihwi  Moi^treiul,  and  ia  general  iu  the  most  perfeot 
iMe*  AltbQUgb  rip^^  aw^y  ^  single  fruit  had  aulfei^ 
dtt  fiUghteat  iiyury  firom  the  attacks  of  insects.'  This  fact 
9Shfis  satiflfilctDry  proof  that  the  plastered  walls,  bdog 
snpoth  and  eauly  clean^,  are  unfavourable  to  the  breed* 
ipg  aiul  lodging  of  such  insects  as  often  infes(  our  loughef 
friii^i'WaUs.  The  fine  stat^  of  the  fruit  also  shews  the  u|Vf 
mBomm  care  which  roust  be  bestowed  by  the  industrious 
inbabitantB  ai  Slontreuil  to  prevent  its  receiving  bruises  in 
t^  gathering  or  carriage.  The  principal  kinds  in  the 
Qiark^  vei^  the  small  mignonne;  the  large  mignonne. 
If  ^Ui  spBoe  of  the  eaccellent  subvariety  called  Belle  Bauce  \ 
fbe  yellow  albeige;  the  Bell^^de  pr  Gallande ;.the  Malta 
4>r  Italian  peach ;  the  red  Madeleine,  or  De  Courson ;  and 
the  early  purple.  The  peaches  in  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
early  period  of  the  season  at  which  I  viewed  h,  were  of 
^ourse  wholly  produced  under  ^Us^.^^Melons  appeared  in 
great  profusion  at  Fari&  In  the  March^  des  Innocens 
and  Marchd  St  Honor^  the  kinds  were  rather  select^  chief- 
ly different  varieties  of  Canteloup.  These  were  not  sold 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  I  sliould  have  expected ;  ripe  and 
welUflavoured  canteloups  costing  S,  3  or  4  francs  each.  But 
in  almost  every  street  the  marchands  de  melons  presented 
th^QOselves ;  some  occupying  stalls ;  some  moving  about  with 
brouettes  or  long  wl)eel-barn)ws,  and  others  with  hampers 
^  their  backs,  supported  on  crochets*  In  general  those 
.a^ld  in  the  streets  were  much  cheaper  (perhaps  not  more 
ibi^  half  the  price  of  the  others),,  but  of  coarse  qua- 
lity, such  as  would  scarcely  be  thought  fit  for  us^  in 
England.     The  fruit  is  frequently  long  kept;   and  in 
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the  heals  of  August,  the  odour  eadialed  from  the  meloB* 
fltallfi  was  sickening  and  oSeame.    The  kinds  were  ch]a% 
the  fiAowihg !  the  Maraichor,  a  large  netted  nidon^*aD  cidL. 
ied  fhim  being  cultivated  in  the  mataiB  or  sale-gardeDs;  ths 
Melon  de  Honfleur,  of  great  sue,  of  ten  weighing  firoin  510  to 
SO  lb« ;.  and  the  Coulomhier,  a  coarse  fruity  raised  ofaiie% 
at  the  village  of  that  name.   These  were  almost  the  0^7  sorts 
of  mekm  sold  in  Paris,  till  our  countryman  Hiaikie^  ahout 
forty-five  years  ago,  introduced  the  Bodk  Cantdoup  and 
EarWBomana.   I  may  notioe,  that  melons  of  all  kinds,  eveii 
the  best  canteloups,  are  here  raised  in  the  open  ground, 
with  the  aid  of  hand-glasses  only,  to  protect  the  young  plants 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.    In  Covent-Grarden  msricet 
a  great  many  small  melon%  diiefly  of  the  green-fleriied  and 
white-fleshed  varieties,  appeared ;  but  they  were  unifomily 
high-priced,  though  not  proportionally  dearer  than  the  Pari* 
sian  canteloups,  oonddering  that  they  had  all  been  raised  on 
hot-beds  under  gla^frames.** JfciSfrrfe»  were  much  more 
plentiful  at  Paris  than  at  London.-*-At  Paris,  firesh  or  re* 
cent^fig9  were,  at  this  time,  very  common  and  very  cheap ; 
it  was,  ipdeed,  the  height  of  the  fig-season,  and  they  daily 
arrived  iq  great  quantities  from  ArgenteuiL     The  ronnd 
white  fig  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  culuvated ;  at  least  it 
was  the  only  kind  that  came  to  market.    No  fresh  figs  can 
be  exp^ted  in  Covent-Garden  till  the  end  of  August, 
and  then  only  small  parcels.     To  make  amends,  the  Lon« 
don  maricet  was  supplied  with  fine  gooseherries  in  ptofii- 
fflon,  while  not  one  of  good^  quality  was  to  be  seen  at 
Paris.     The  same  thing  may  be  sud  of  rcupherrie9  and 
curranisj   which   are   in  a  great  measure  neglected  in 
France,  or  used  only  by  confectioners.     The  I^irisiana 
have  never  seen  these  fruits  in  perfection,  and  it  is  there, 
fore  no  wonder  that,   in   the  midst  of  a  profuse  sup- 
ply of  peaches,  rcinc  claudes,  figs,  and  peai^,  they  sfapul^ 
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be  iyverlook0d.««-New  wdkuMtM  were  already  m  Ifae  Vm» 
nuket;  prohiUy  about  a  month  eadiier  than  they  cap  b? 
itxpeded  at  London.  When  qpeakmg  of  theee^  Mr  Blaikip 
•Mentioned,  thai  die  BaeondeTaoboiidi,  near  MeU  m  Lor- 
•NUne,  has  inHoduoed  the  piaeliee.  of  rii^giiig  his  wabiut- 
treies;  taking  oat  two  inches  of  the  cMiter-bark  all  aroundy 
-and  phnlsring  over  the  part  with  the  onguent  deSt  Fiacia 
?nie  ringed  trees  not  only  prove  more  piolific,  but  the  frint 
•ft  more  early  •*— New  (dmondsy  of  the  kind  called  Aniaiyfe 
des  daoMSi  appeared  in  F$tm  towards  the  end  of 


Paris  Green'Markei  in  JugtuL 

♦ 

On  the  gveeiwniarkets  of  the  French  capital  few  add|- 
timial  femaflca  occurred.  SaUfy  was  here  extremely  eoa»- 
ason ;  while  Utile  or  ntme  was  observable  at  Covent-Gar- 
den.  At  the  Maichi^  des  Innocens,  I  noticed  a  kind  «f 
paa  with  the  legumensyery  much  bent,  and  called  the  {'ois 
dss  Couches:  it  was  a  fliai^gv4ott^,  or  used  without  flhelling, 
being  destitute  of  the  tough  inner  film  A  small  red  ra- 
dish, of  an  oval  shape,  wasvery  common.  Early  red  kidn^ 
potatbes  were  abundant,  and  at  table  they  proved  of  good 
quality,  biit  of  the  waxy  kind.  This  early  yariety  of  the 
red  kidney  may  be  deserving  the  notice  of  the  Society,  and 
some  tubers  might  easily  be  imported*  Although  the  po- 
tatoes are  red,  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  white,  which 
is  unusual.-'-Some  plants  are  here  oecaaiooaUy  used  ail 
-salad-hertis,  which  are  -wholly  overlooked  in  Scotland*. 
The  leaves  of  Basella  rubra  and  a^ba  are  used  like  spinage : 
The  seed  is  sown  in  a  botched ;  the  seedlings  planted  out 
in  May,  and  trained  against  a  wall  or  trellis^  as  we  do  lov^ 
•apple  plants.    The  green  gardeaoracbe  (Alriplex  horten« 

*  At  a  lestauratcur'a,  one  dajr,  the  seedvcssels  of  Euphorbia  Lathyri*, 
an  acrid  and  insalubrious  plant,  were  served  in  [dace  of  cspcn ;  but  the 
more  respectable  green-grocers  do  not  countenance  «ach  fraudsr 
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80^  IB  very  oommonly  cdtitatod,  under  fbe  iMuae  of  itHk 
or  kmne-dame ;  it*  alto  is  uted  like  qpinage^  but  ahmji 
miaKd  wkh  mrtBl.  The  leams  of  wUtelmt  ale  often  uwd^ 
stewed  and  flerrod  with  mutton  or  vaaL  Themid-iifaiortfae 
MMM  plant,  somewhat  blaadied,  are  emplogred  uAd^  the 
namedrChaidsof  beet:  The blanrhing is aeoompfahed  by 
tyitig  up  the  plants  in  the  manner  of  endive.— 4keat  quan^ 
titles  of  wEter*cre6s  (Sisymbrium  Nastorttum)  are  oooatantly 
to  be  fle«i  on  the  stalls,  being  much  used  belh  in  salads  and 
drssssd  like  qoinage  or  soneL    The  pteked  iemves  are  very 
generally  served  along  with  roasted  fowl.  « The  market  is 
suppGed  partly  from  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris^ 
but  chiefly  from  places  at  a  oonaderaUe  lUstance^  where  the 
cKdtuie  of  water-cress  forms  a  distinet  brandb  of  indnsby* 
At  the  villages  of  Cailli,  Long-Paon,  and  Fonisi^e  sons 
PfeauX)  tn  Normandy,  laif;e  plantations  aeeibmied^aiid 
itfe  eaIled.crerasiN#rs9.     I  undecstand  that  it  (eondiyMi 
greatly  to  dte  health  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  to  haive 
Ae  wAter  eonstantly  circulating  and  flowing  about  dKaa. 
The  immediate  neigfabouifaood  of  a  amali  skrw4bwiqg 
streamlet,  therefbre^  where  the  water  can  be  q>iead  over 
the  beds,  fertns  the  most  desinUe  site*    The  beds  ana  n^ 
gularly  weeded ;  and  the  whole  ore  cleared  out,  and  the 
cress-plants  renewed,  every  second  or  third  year.    Waltfw 
eresaes  frequently  appear  in  the  Edinbuigh  market  in  the 
spring  months;  but  they  are  gathered  from  ditches  in  tlm 
naghbourhood,  and  are  not  there  an  object  of  cultivation^ 
-The  London  market  is  now  regularly  si^pliedt  throughout 
th^  year,  like  that  of  Paris,  by  persons  occupied  in  the 
culture  of  the  plant— I  may  mention,  that,  upon  inquiry, 
I  found  that  blandied  sea^e  shoots  have  never  yet  eppaae- 
ed  in  the  Paris  market;  and  in  none  c^  the  market-gardens 
which  I  visited,  did  I  see  any  preparations  for  the  culture 
of  this  esculent.    Whenever  the  blanched  shoots  of 
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oditmte  odot iHtflodiiottd  «t  toMe,  wiMn  tinir  niniwijiinnt 
|0  <Byngns  m  aacertaiaed^  amd  dieir  eaBBBtnws:  undtn^ 
Motid,  diey^^rili  isowfiima  ftvooriteidiah  at  Pmb^  puliaft' 
larly  when  forced  in  the  -motor  and  eurtf-apikig  mnAtt 
The  mode  of  cifltivation  practised  in  England,  and  theTcrjr 
nmjde  0c«ns  of  forang,  are  now  made  known  to  the  Paiw 
sians^  in  the  itoent  editions  of  the  **  Bon  Jar£nier,^  under 
the  artide  Chou  fiMirm. 

I  may  here  remark^  that  even  in  the  principal  market* 
gardens  of  Paris,  these  is  little  or  no^/^cifig^  properly  so  call* 
ed.  Peas,  haricots,  and  other  legumes,  are  forwardedmerely 
by  sowing  them  on  borders  next  to  a  south  wall,  with  a 
gentle  slope  forward.     Such  borders  ar$  called  ^otieres^ » 
and  their  pvoduoe  the  piimeurssi  the  sesttN}.    Soiie  few 
maiket-gardeners  almost  confine  their  attention  te  the  pro- 
duction of  primeurs ;  and  the  enhanced  prices  which  they 
receive  for  asparagus,  lettuce,  new  potatoes,  and  flimilar  ar- 
ticles, amply  reimburse  them.    Slill  they  work  only  with 
BHok  Irauies  (^&adWi9 J  hairing  hotAeds  irit^ 
to  a  sBiaH  «xtent  whhibaie.    They  en  diua»  bowe^fir^  a04 
by  mean iof  oaifctat  «0M3der or  cpnuoonlKytHbedfl^  e^^ 
nise  nunnraiis  seedling  plants  of  thediffareBt  kiiuki^f  ai^ 
enkat  vegcftables  more  eaiiy  than  ntbers ;  aad  by  plmKJng 
tbBSe  out*in  the  borckrs,  and  carrfoUy  shdlering  ibeas  ^ 
ring  die  ccld  weather  of  early  spring,  by  meaaa  -rf  flmhm 
4ks  amchUf  or  straw  aeracns  and  eovta^  tbey  produce  v(^ 
gstahha  fit  for  the  market  several  wades  hdbre  Aeir  nsiji^ 
bours.    floBse  of  the  best  of  these  piinaur  gaajflpa  vm  nh 
tuate  at  the  old  <|uarries  near  Conflcos^  on  the  bank*  of  tb0 
•Srine,  where  tfae  faoeders  enjoy  the  rdhcftd  beat  .of  Ae 
awfal  rooks. 

i  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  a  whcctboo 
(raimoire  a  roue),  somewhat  amilar  to  the  pup  which  we 
saw  at  Brussels  (described  at  p.  S97.),  is  in  use  in  many  of 
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tbe  gM-dou  near  Paris,  espcmUy  for  cleaBiag  t^  watt^ 
which  are  genenlly  laid  with  Baad.  A  figure  bonxiwed 
ftom  Conte  Lattayne  *  inll  give  a  mudi'better  idm  of  U 
dian  I  couki  many  by  deaeriptioii. 


1S17,  S^  SO.— At  tive  in  the  normng  we  left  Paris  fbr 
Rouen,  by  what  is  called  the  high  route.  As  we  tisvdled 
by  the  diligence,  we  oould,  ttf  course,  see  very  Uttie  of  tbe 
eountiy.  For  several  miles  all  the  little  MaJnepccs  araniid 
were  occupied  by  Tignobks ;  but  (he  viotage^had  no  whene 
eommmced.  In  paGong  throu^  tbe  valley  of '  Mootrao- 
'  nosy,  we  wmarlmd  a  good  suny  small  cJien^-twcbardB; 
and  vbea  tfacee  and  tbe  Tine-plaotations  oeasod,  tbe  nar- 
gins  of  the  Mad  began  to  be  lined  hy  i^^e  and  pear 
trees,  ghewioig  that  we  had  entoed  the  country  of  cider 
and  psRy.  in  sotne  places,  large  quantities  i^  ai^iles 
««t«  lying,  m  heqis,  on  the  road-ode,  ready  to  bs  car- 
ried  b)  the  uaill:  in  other  j^aces  we  saw  the  gaJiit 

*  '*  Collccticn  dcs  Maehina  cmployte  duu  I'eaniiimie  nirale,"  Ac.  p«b- 
iUhti  11  the  Lithographic  Establithmenl  of  Coont  LaUtjlie,  Ttat  dc  Bk, 
K0.S8.' 
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en  engaged  in  flhaking  domi  the  finnt  by  niQitoi!0C*loiigf 
sticks  We  passed  aoisie  pi^y  estenme  cvdutfds^  dk 
the  coantry  roods  attd  bye-lanes  aeemed  fni^^ed  %kh  (wM^ 
trees,  and  every  knoll  was  crowned  with  tfaem^  In  'ooe 
jdace  we  noticed  a  newly  planted  ordiard ;  and  frcxai.ttft 
appearance  we  asccrtiuned)  that  the  stocks  are  not  only 
first  planted  in  the  fields  but  are  allowed  to  attain  o(»adera 
able  sise  and  vigour  before  b^ng  grafted.  In  tUs  way  all 
the  trees  come  to  have  tolerably  high  stems  ;  the  branches 
and  fruit  are  thus  to  a  considerable  degree  removed  from 
the  reach  of  catde,  and  the  pkugh  can  pass  under  the 
boughs,  and  lay  the  furrows  close  to  the  trunks  of  this 
rtrees.  Those  varieties,  we  may  add,  seem  to  be  preferred, 
which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  send  their  branches  up- 
wards :  indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  remarked  a 
single  drooping  tree.  Many  of  the  trees  on  the  road-side 
are  hurge,  and  evidently  of  considerable  age.  The  soil 
seemed  in  general  to  be  a  Hgfat  hazdy  loam.  When  the 
plowii^  18  performed  with  the  charrue  i  veraoir^  neither 
ridges  nor  furrows  appear,  but  the  whole  has  the  aqaeot  of 
having  been  ddved  with  the  speda 

We  breakfosted  at  Magn^  mote  than  half  way  to 
Souen.  Here  we  noticed  the  swallows  oongregattiAg-pve- 
vious  to-  their  annual  mignuaon.  We  were  now  ki  Nor* 
mandy,  and  the  chalk  ooundry  soon  oolnmenoed>  Many 
rf  the  garden-walls  appe&red  to  be  eonstrucled  of  day, 
mixed  with  straw^  and  thqr  hid  in  genefal  A  coping  of 
thatdi.  We  saw  several  oottagea  constructed  of  the 
same  material,  intermixed  with  boards  to  strei^tben  it; 
but  the  walls  dT  some  of  these  had  a  coa^g  of  lime^ 
plaster  over  the  mud.  Many  rich  paslives  appeatcd, 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep  inclosed  in  moveable  folds ;  and 
'  we  noticed  that  the  sheep  were  someUmes  folded  cm  the 
plowed  land,  evidently  with  the  view  of  improving  it>  by 
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ttcans  of  AcSr  dfoppn^a* 
proodied  Rcmot,  weranu 
had  vecemly  uodergone  die 


ite  pafiDg  off  of  the  lOttgh  pnt  of  the  oater  hurk,  wber«  i 
sects  are  apt  to  lodge.  We  oocaskmaUy  had  it  view  ef  fbe 
bankA  of  die  Sane,  wMch  were  erery  whcse  beaut^hl,  the 
day  bong  fine,  and  die  trees  assumuig  their  autimmai 
tints.  The  people  in  general  had  moce  of  th&  a{)pearaiioe 
of  poverty  than  we  expected  to  have  found  amoi^  the 
NtKrmans. 

At  Bouen  we  pat  up  at  the  Hotel  de  rEinope,  in  the 
Haoe  de  Neuf-march^,  ftvmerly  Hotel  Vatel,  and  now 
htft  by  M.  Renaud. 

Rouen. 

Oct.  1. — ^We  ooold  afford  to  de£cate  only  one  day  to 
lUs  amdent  capital  of  Nonnandy,  and  the  wesdier  again 
proved  itfiprapitious.  However,  in  a  cold  rainy  manung^ 
we  visi^  die  former  Flofiament  House ;  die  noble  Ca» 
thednil,  with  its  tombs  and  inaaiptkms  lecalling  die  memoty 
of  English  sway  in  this  country ;  and  -die  Chnich  of  St 
Oden,  a  piece  of  the  ridiest  gochb  architeetiife.  We  like, 
wise  went  to  Roe  de  la  Pie,  to  see  the  house  m  whidi  Ccsw 
neSle  was  bora.  Over  die  door  is  inscribed,  *^  Id  n^  le 
6  Juin  1606  Pierre  Conieille.'^  The  foundadons  cmly  of 
die  originalr  house  now  remain :  the  sopevstructufe  is  at 
pi^esent  occupied  l^  a  firenuHL 

Bokxnie  Gartlen, 

The  day  having  deared  up  a  Utile,  we  were  able  to 
make  an  excunoon  to  die  botanic  garden,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sdne,  opposite  to  the  ecoie  de  nakUion.  It  is  of  very 
limtted  extent  ^  but  the  number  of  plants  is  coiidderdrfe«. 
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The  geMrnl  colkcliaii  of  bavdy  plants  is  BnBngtd 
iiig  to  the  Juasieuan  ipethod.    There  is  a  smatt  pood  for 
aquatics^  with  stone  diviaims  around  the  mai^gin)  fakiiktiJ 
to  keep  separate  and  to  restnin  the  growth  of  the  npiyaji 
in^  kindsto    llbe  whole  pond  is  surnNUided  by  alow hei%^ 
of  Bosa  iiidica»  even  at  this  seasoa  corered  witlf  flowerS) 
and  producing  a  very  livdy  effect     The  l^ioiJioase  is  of 
dumsy  constzuotion^  the  roof  being  supported  by  huge 
oaken  beams,  and  the  astn^s  being  nearty  as  thick 
as  ordinary  rafters.     What  a  contrast  with  the  Ugfataoi 
airy  fiibrics  of  Mr  Loudon  at  Bayswatert    Mr  Hay^ 
who  is  not  guilty  of  raising  shght  stnictuies,  could  ooS 
help  exclairoingv  *^  Why,  tUa  is  like  ship^buildiag.^  Some 
of  the  plants,  however,  were  gbod^.  and  deserving  of  a 
better  habitation.    Ficus  Bengdensts  or  banyaootree  was 
about  ten  feet  hi^,  and  very  healthy :  it  now  shewed  its 
fruit,  which  we  had  never  before  seen.    Dr  A.  L.  Mar« 
quis,  author  of  '^  Fragmeas  de  Ph]k)sophie  Botanique,^  is 
,Profe8sor  of  Botany.  He  gives  lectures,  during  the  summer 
half-year,  from  May  to  October,  three  times  a-weck,  oa 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  from  6  to  7  p.  m.  i 
and  faerboriAitions,  conducted  partly  by  him  and  pardy  by 
M.  Dufarueil,  the  chief  gardener,  take  place  every  Tuea* 
day.    In  the  lecture-room  is  hung  up  a  very  laige  carU 
bata/nique  (6  feet  long  by  4  in  beeadth),  displaying  at  one 
view,  Jussieu^s  method  as  edited  by  Venteiat*    The  exte^ 
rior  borders  of  the  garden  contain  many  excdlent  specimens 
of  shrubs,  some  of  them  remaikable  for  the  size  whidi  they 
have  attained.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  snow* 
drop-tree,  Halesia  teteaptera;  and  the  sak^tree,  Rofaiaia 
halodendron.    Celtis  australis.  has  here  reached  the  diBMn* 
sions  of  a  large  tree.     Upon  inquiry,  the  gardener  pointed 
out  to  us  the  original  plant  of  vann,-^the  hybridous  piOf 
duction  betweep  the  common  lilac,  and  an  early-flowering 
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phnt  «f  the  Penian  liltfc    It  was  niaod  fiom  seed  ^taki 

diirty  yoirg  ago,  by  M.  Varin^  then  head-gaidener :  it  was 

iMxypagaled  by  layeri)  and  sent  to  Paris  and  Versaittes, 

wkue  it  was  ealkd  SyMga  fiadwini^ewis.    Fram^theiiee 

k  leadied  LoodoDy  aDd^  having  betn  midupKed  thefe,  it  is 

Boir  fiound  in  ahaost  all  the  gaRlens  of  Bxkam.   ThelesvaB 

a»  shaped  like  those  of  the  ooaiinoii  lihK2,  but  are  smslkr ; 

the  branches  are  steoder,  Eke  those  of  the  Penian  lilne ; 

the  bunches  of  flowen  also  resemble  those  of  ^  Penian, 

but  are  lai^er,  and  <^  a  darker  hue.    The  original  bush 

of  varin  has  only  once  yieUed  prolific  seeds,  and  there  is  a 

a^gle  needling  plant  from  it  in  the  garden.  The  cut-leaved 

lilae  is  beie  regarded  as  a  sub-variety  of  the  varin ;  a 

plant  with  cut  leaves  having  repeatedly  yielded  seeds  fiDom 

which  true  varin  lilacs  have  sprung^    A  tri^  leaved  va^ 

riety  has  also  resulted  from  the  sowings  made  here :  tfaia 

loet  is  hitherto  unknown  in  our  Scottish  gardena 

»  • 

Valkfs  Collection  qf  Orange^TrecM. 

Croanng  the  Seine  by  the  famed  bridge  of  boats,  we 
proceeded  to  Rue  d'Elboeuf  in  the  Fauxbouig  St  Sevie; 
and,  at  the  sign  of  the  pomegranate-tree,  No.  2S.,  entered 
the  nursery-garden  of  M.  VaUet.  It  was  not  without  some 
feehngsof  surprise  that  we  here  bdield  so  magnificent  loi 
assemblage  of  onmg^trees,  that  we  pronounced  it  to  be 
smpaased  only  by  the  royal  coUectiona  We  cannot  doubt 
that  many  of  the  huge  trees  must  have -Been  bought  up,  at 
low  prices,  at  the  time  of  the  general  emigratiott  of  the  no* 
Uesse  of  France.  The  orange-trees  of  large  size  are  not 
fewer  than  eighty  in  number.  Of  these  one  venerabfe  spa* 
cimen  is  regarded  by  Vallet  as  above  400  years  old ;  tmd 
there  are  several  which  must  have  seen  at  least  two  oentu-* 
ries.    About  150  more  are  of  such  dimensions,  that  they 


would  be  aoeounted  large  in  Britain ;  and  there  are  many 
ethers,  of  small  size,  but  ki  a  flowering  state.  M.  VaUet 
makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by  means  of  the  Uossoms^  irofn 
which  he  distila  orange-flowar  water:  but  we  found  that  he 
was  willing  to  part  with  the  largest  pbnts^  if  he  could  get 
a  suitable  price;  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  sent  some 
rtry  fine  ones  to  Enghmd  *•  Certamly,  any  EnglishmMi 
wishing  for  a  finei  coilectioD  of  the  Citrua  tribe,  would  do 
well  to  resort  to  Vallet^s ;  the  inteioourse  by  sea  beu^  easy 
and  direct.  The  citronier-poire  was  still  in  blossom ;  and 
we  were  told  that  this  variety  is  scarcely  eVer.  without  flow- 
era.  A  few  of  the  fdants  had  been  allowed  to  form  some 
of  their  fruit,  producing  a  pleasing  effSect.  There  is  also  a 
tolerable  collection  of  double-flowered  pomegranatea  and  ne- 
rium%  in  small  square  boxes ;  and  these  appear  to  be  sold 
^ery  cheap.  We  entered  a  houhouse  of  the  old  construc- 
tion, having  the  slated  part  of  the  nx>f  projecting  ocxisider- 
ably  ov^  the  front  glass.  This  projection,  Vallet  himself 
condemned  as  unmeaning  and  hurtful ;  adding,  that  it  could 
be  of  little  use  in  warding  off  hail,  for  that  the  heavy  hail- 
showers  generally  came  from  the  aouth.     The  hot-house 

*  On  revisiting  VaUet's  ninwry  in  tlie  banning  of  Augast  1621,  I 
ftNUid  Uiai  lie  liad,  in  the  intervcmng  yean,  dispoeed  of  a  conaiderable  num- 
iNr  of  hit  large  spednrnna,  and  that  meet  of  thetc  had  also  gone  to  England. 
Stilly  however,  a  rich  collection  remained. 

I  may  here  notice,  that,  lince  1817,  Calvert  and  Co.  (EngliiihDien)  have 
eitablJ3hed  a  noraeiy  a^Bonne  Nouvelle,  near  Bouen,  in  which  they  devote 
as  much  attention  to  the  Boae  tribe  as  VaUet  does  to  the  Orange^  Their 
QBtakigiie  enufnentea  near  900  varieties  of  roses  I  Yet  thqr  possess  very  few 
of  the  ^  Soots  roaea,**  and  Messrs  AnstinB  of  Giaagow  could  fiimiah  about  SOO 
TttietiBaofthflaaalom.  Without  iatendlDg  the  aUgftcat  diqiazagemenfelo  the 
lmr««MA  Kalof  florists  and  cuUivatora,  we  concur  with  those  who  thluli  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  roaes, 
and  that  each  variety  should  possess  such  marlied  and  permanent  charac* 
ters  as  might  render  it  easily  recognised.—  N. 

I  i 
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eoDtained  few  miooininon  plants,  bdng  chiefly  uied  for 
forcing  rhododeodfoiiB,  asaieas,  roiet,  and  other  omamflB- 
tal  ahrubs,  in  the  winter  months* 

The  environa  of  Eoiaen  are  well  known  tt>  be  both  beau- 
tiful and  fortUe.  Great  quantities  of  fine  pean  are  here 
IHToduoed;  eraaannesy  diaumontelles,  cobnars,  9t  Oetinains, 
and  boochretiena :  of  these  last  it  is  often  litenlly  tiiie  that 

**  The  bnneii  haie  bends  teMath  Iht  wdghty  petr.*^ 

€onflidenible  quantities  of  the  pears  are  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market;  and  at  Duder,  ten  miles  westward  ftam 
Rouen,  most  of  the  Normandy  rennets  which  go  to  Eng- 
land,  are  raised. 

Heavy  rain  having  i^n  come  on,  we  could  not  ascend 
the  Hill  of  St  Catherine,  the  view  from  which,  in  a  fine 
day,  is  said  to  be  delightful  *. 

Rouen  io  Dieppe. 

Oci.  2.— To-day  we  proceeded  to  IKeppe.  Pnnt4t«e8 
oontinued,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  to  line  the  road, 
and  to  form  the  divi^ons  of  the  fields  and  pastures.  They 
were  chiefly  apples;  but  some  pear-treeS  appeal^,  and  a 
few  plums.  In  one  place  we  had  an  opportunity  of  senng 
ffttfj^  planting  rape^  on  a  field  whioh  had  this  year  bone 
a  com  erop.  The  gfound  is  twice  plowed :  at  the  seoond 
plowing,  a  row  of  plants,  at  a  foot  dktant  fW)m  each  other, 

■         !■  Ill  I  I^J^— ^— ^»^ 

*  Id  the  b^gbnisg  of  August  ISfl,  I  had  an  oppdrtonity  of  aseesdlqg 
tha  Hin  of  8t  Cathefhia  on  a  cAeat  day  $  and  I  woold  Mcomtoeod  doing  aa» 
te  dO  iHio  tM  Rontfi,  the  pioapecl  Twbg  ezeesdtej^y  iM  The 

hotaniit  naj)  hi  hia  widAc^  pMt  op  aevetal  henhaceDoa  ptaita  aot  to  be  ftaind 
In  Britain  s  Among  theie  aie  Dlgitalia  hiteay  Sidcntia  acoralDdcB)  and  f  illia- 
tla  anphuu  Aaperofai  cynanefalea,  Ttacrium  chanuadtya,  and  Unaria  M- 
pans,  aie  apread  over  the  hflL  Near  the  top,  a  flcotaman  will  not  be  db- 
ptoaoed  to  fcmail:  two  of  hii  nathe  heaths,  Calluna  TUlgatle  and  RHea  dttS- 
laa,  with  aooM  buriice  of  ftine  or  whhia.-^. 
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is  laid  slantwise  into  the  furrow,  the  earth  turned  over  by 
the  next,  furrow  covering  the  roots.  Although  this  is  but 
^  rovn^  mode  of  planting,  vei^  ftw  plants,  we  are  told, 
Mk  to  gn>w.  The  rape-aeed  will  be  ripe  against  next  June, 
and  cleared  off  in  time  for  a  second  crop  of  some  kind. 
FiiMs  of  luoem  occasionally  presented  themselves. 

Dieppe. 

Oei.  ^«^The  ttMHUing  was  very  cold,  and  we  found  dl 
Ae  little  pools  in  die  streets  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  ice. 
The  achoooer  Prince  R^ent,  CAptain  Bulbeck,  being  to 
atil  iti  the  nAembon,  we  had  only  a  very  short  time  to 
apend  at  Dieppe.  We  expected  nothing,  and  we  met  with 
nothing,  interesting  in  the  way  of  horticulture  at  a  sea-pbrt 
towfl.  We  ascended  to  the  bomb-battery  on  the  heights 
at  thd  N.  E.  side  of  the  town,  tod  had  a  complete  view  of 
the  hatb6iif  ,  so  noted  as  the  t«sort  of  privateers  during  the 
late  war.  The  harbour  is  a  tide  one,  very  ill  constructed, 
tttid  bftvilig  its  entraftMA  choked  with  gravel.  It  waft  iw»w 
eMnttde,  and  several  hundred  woihen  with  baskets  were 
engaged  b  the  hopelesa  task  of  clearing  the  channel,  by 
MMKiving  the  gnv^  fltmi  the  one  mde  of  the  bank  to  the 
oilMt  t  a  more  ineflMdit  t^dmedy  eoQld  soai!ce)y  be  deviasd, 
as  the  next  gale  flmn  the  N.  W.  must  inevitably  restore 
tii6  whole  to  its  fonner  state.  In  the  fields  near  Dieppe, 
aoAle  oats  atld  even  barley  still  remidned  uncut ;  and  a 
gt)Od  d^  of  corn  was  lying  cut  on  the  stubble.  We  un- 
derstand that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  let  it  lie^  unsiank- 
ed,  tUl  it  be  wanted  for  thrashing. 

About  Ave  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  aid  of  about  lAO 
of  the  gmvel-«arrying  females,  our  schooner  was  hauled 
down  the  anuous  channel ;  and,  after  grounding  once  or 
twice,  we  were  enabled  to  set  sail  for  England. 

lis 
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BrigfUaru 

Od.  4. — Enjoying  a  fine  bveeae^  in  aine  hauTB  we  anf 
obored  b  Brixton  roadstead.  At  day4ight  we  got  adwce, 
and  went  to  the  Old  Ship  Inn.  After  passing  our  lugg^igp 
at  the  Cu8t((Hn*Hou8e,  we  spent  the  rest  pf  the  daj  in  viear- 
ing  this  fishing-tiwn  or  watering-place,  which  has  been 
raised  to  celebrity  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent frequently  resiifing  here.  The  Pavilion  fell  greatly 
abort  of  our  expectations ;  but  we  could  jufige  only  of  ita 
general  appearance  and  its  local-  situation  ;.  fiv,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Prince  was  absent^  we  could  not  obtain 
access  even  to  the  pleasure-grounds,  fieur  less  to  the  interior 
of  the.  mansion.  The  natural  scenery  h&ce  seemed  to  us 
destitute  of  any  striking  feature ;.  no  steep  rocks  jutting 
out  in  the  sea,  and  no  extenave  woods  forming  a  back 
{^und :  the  shore,  at  this  time,  appeared  bare^  tame^  and 
monotonous,  ailivened  only  by  some  mackoeL-boats  dianm 
up  the  gravelly  beach,  and  by  two  or  three  pleasunsyachts 
at  anchor,  with  their  pendants  displayed.  Bnt  the  Prince 
of  Wales  often  evinced  that  he  possessed  good  taste ;  and 
it  seems  piobable  that  when  he  pitched  on  Brightelmstoiie, 
the  aaped  of  the  whole  jiace  was  considerably  diffiennt 
The  very  attsactions  of  royalty  have,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  promoting  the  increase  of  population  and  of  buiUiaga^ 
deteriorated  the  general  appearance ;  they  have  had  theeftct 
of  injuring  the  Pavilion  in  partacular,  by  depriving  it  of  all 
the  diarras  of  a  maritime  situation :  it  has  come  to  be  sur* 
itMmded  by  houses,  and.  no  longer  eiqoys  even  a  gtimpae 
of  the  sea.  A  square  called  the  Steyne,  situate  near  the 
Pavilion,  contains  many  good  houses,  which  are  gentf  ally 
inhabited  by  families  of  the  first  rank. 
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Brighion  to  London. 

'-  Od.  S.-^Mt  Hay  hefie  parted  from  us,  taking  the  roafl 
to  Pcntsmouth)  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  day  or  two 
at  Broadhndfl^  near  Rumsey*.  Mr  Maodmiald  and  I  aet 
off  for  London.  Fursie  hedges  are  nure  in  Seotlicnd;  but 
we  Botieed  many  in  Sussex,  and,  though  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  seme  of  them  were  compact  and  efficient.  Near 
Crawley  we  sow  an  En^ish  dm  of  great  age  and  rnioom* 
mon  dimenaonsy  the  trunk  being  nearly  SO  feet  in  circiim* 
ferenoe:  it  is  much  hollowed,  and  a  door  has  been  placed 
on  the  liollow,  to  prevent  the  interior  ^rom  being  ii^fed 
by  thoughtless  persons. 

XiONDOK. 

• 

We  again  spent  a  few  days  at -the  English  capital,  view*, 
ii^  some  of  the  admirable  horticultural  estaUbhments  in 
its  ndghbourfaood.  Our  notices  of  these  must,  however, 
be  very 


Porknan  Nurmriesj  New  Mood. 

'  Oct,  6.«-^o-day,  Mr  Macdonaldand  I  «pent  some  time 
in  the  nursery-gardens  of  Jenkins  and  Owyther.  The  ex- 
tent of  glazed  hoiiises  is  very  great  One  of  the  houses 
abounds  in  the  plants  of  New  Holland,  among  which  we 
remarked  some  ^e  qpeciraens  of  Mdaleuca  glauca.  No 
fewer  than  fbur  houses  ore  appropriated  to  the  raising  of 
ananas  plants,  whidi  may  here  be  purchased  of  every  kind, 
and  ef  any  age  required*     If  little  demand  for  young 

plants  happen  4o  occur,  they  are  in  due  time  placed  ifi  a 

^  -  -  — ...  -■         -        -    - 

*  8w  Appendix,  No.  XI« 
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fniiting-house,  and  the  produce  is  sent  to  mariLet.  This 
is  a  branch  of  the  bunness  ivithwliich  a  Parisian  nursery- 
Hum  has  no  aicquaintaoca  An  extowve  boMtfucal  gim)^ 
baa  har^  be^  eilahlish^d)  under  thf  difeotiw  ^  Mr  9q* 
naki  Mwm  S  wfap  W9»  e4  uciited  \m^  ^  lato  clwijiingwh' 
ed  Mr  George  Slon  of  F^tbar.  Tb^pian^  ace  vming^ 
]|lxx>rdiBg  ta  the  TAmiean  tyslem,  in,  sevien  par«Uel  bedi  <lf 
borders,  yAiUk  pow  aiowid  ihe  w]»olf  ^xt/ewX  of  ^e  jiiv 
den,  with  two  rows  of  plants  in  eac^  bed.  £a^  fkf^  '^ 
aeoonqpaaied  by  a  taUy>  eoniaiaup^  tbe  nmoe  of  tJi^^cnwi 
and  iadieating  in  figures  tk»  mmiier  of  the  ijMn^  in  tb^ 
gMPden  catalogue*  As  a  coUeoCiM  of  bmrdy  Iwitwumrmi 
plants,  this  bids  fair  to  be  second  to  noQe^-^W^  M3U  Vfi^ 
ed  the  fruit-tree  nursery-lines.  The  young  peadi«trees 
were,  in  Mr  Macdonald^s  opinion,  better  than  most  of  those 
which  he  had  seen  at  Vitry.  The  more  oommon  peaches 
axe  work^  on  milsselrpluin  stocks ;  the  fiiier>  9a<^  as  ihe 
grosse  migDonne)  gallaadei  $nd  Qri^wwd's  Rpyal  Gieo«g% 
on  what  are  called  pear-phjim  stofks^  AtoMWfwl  i^cks  aie 
very  little  resorted  to.«-On  inquiry  we  were  U^  thut  M» 
of  the  principal  Hode^gruwers  (who  supplies  these  as  well 
as  stocks  for  iqyples,  peairs,  tte,)  is  Mr  Donaldat  Working, 
near  GuiklfiENrd ;  and  wiolbfir,  Mr  Watm^^  at  IftiHphill, 
near  Ripley. 

r 

(kL  T.-^Mr  Maedmaki  having  gw0  to  ibi»  teat  of  tha. 
Duchess  of  Buioeleuith  itt  Riohmoad,  I  spesA  the  wOTiag 
in  Coveni-Garden  Market^  a  never4ailing  reseiwe  finr 
amusement  and  instnicticm  to  the  horticulturist.    My  Ye*. 


t  "    '  •  tvr ■■     i.""^.— ^T- 


*  Now  Bttptrintnidsnt  ot  tbs  gstdon  of  the  Hocticaltnil  9oq^  eff 
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mnUeiM|iniiitinoe  Mr  Didbmi*  showed  ne«oineBiqfwii 
Bnirrtf  aad  Cnfianne  poura  imported  Qnm  Fnuaoe^  mudi 
laqgor  and  finer  dun  vqp  wo  had  seen  at  Paiia  or  BouiH)» 
and  jct  they  had  eomo  ham  tbe  noghboiulMxid  of  the  ket^ 
mentioned  d^;— eo  lEue  it  u^  that  the  bestartides  wiU 
always  rendi  the  market  mkn^  the  best  prices  axe  given. 
Some  of  the  pidLed  prnnmnes  wcta  to-day  sold  at  119  less 
than  14b.  a  dooen;  while  at  Paris  they  would  4iot  Jnm 
bioiight  two  francs  a  doaen* 

Thb  hiypwring  to  be  the  day  of  the  periodiad  meetii^df 
the  Ccuneil  of  the  Mm'iieMmrai  Seekfy  ^  XcMdofH  Mr 
Diekson  obl^pn^^y  proposed  that  I  sboqld  aocompany  him 
to  it.  The  ineeting  was  hdd  in  the  qpartm^iUi  of  tbe  liftp 
ncan  Society  in  Oemurd  Street,  Sdiot,  all  o^doek.  Tim 
buaiofss  was  conducted  fay  Mr  Joseph  Sabine,  the  honorary 
secwtaxy,  in  the  asoet  ff^gnlar  stjde^  and  in  a  manner  wdtt 
edculated  to  create  and  to  faster  an  interest  in  berticukiml 
pmrsuits.  Spedmens  of  wiceinwian  yarietice  of  several  fine 
fruits  were  exhibited  and  tasted,  and  a  free  ooomesation  Oi 
thdr  respecdve  merits  was  enoouiaged*  Some  membera 
brought  fruits  and  spedmens  of  plants  in  thdr  pocketi, 
in  order  to  acquire  from  the  more  experienced  ^practical 
members  a  knowledge  of  dieir  nanea  and  liistery.  "Tijkan 
of  a  lund  of  pomto  which  had  been  reooomiendedt  and  off* 
sets  <^a  new  strawberry  wluoh  had  formerly  been  i^^piwvefl 

•  Mr  J4JBM  THanWy  the  dtrtingiiMwid  a^|Hsaiinht»  tea  la  kl»  setii 
yMV^aiidBOWiionion,  HedMatJiiBboineatGr^ydoiiyinAiiput  ISSai 
and,  feeliog  ihe  niliog  passion  ttroiig  Id  >death,  was,  bjr  bis  own  desfav^ 
buried  in  a  romantic  cburcfa-yaid  among  the  Surrey  Hills,  where,  in  his  caiw 
lier  days,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  gather  rare  moases.    W. 

f  The  HorUcnhttiml  Sodety  of  London  has  shiee  podiaaed  m  iMMMe  te 
Walerloo  Place,  whae  thsy  -have  fitted  i|p  oonvcaleot  and  aiwa  yiaijM 
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<d  (WilmoA  Bourkt),  were  prowoUd  to  sadi 
wiAed  to  mtke  trial  of  them^  and  to  me  as  iqpwMnfing  aa 
thiB  occawon  the  Scottiah  dater  MJaHinhmit  ItiraaiD. 
timated,  that  seeds  of  the  Vakolia  gieen-fleflhed  mclen 
woald  be  ready  te  dietribiitioa  at  a»t  BMeta^.  Mr 
Biaddick,  a  distJiyiiAed  awwatwir  hoitkulturiaty  inntsd 
me-  to  bring  my  fdknMimfdkn  to  view  his  gaaden  at 
ThaaMS-Ditton ;  and  Mr  Grcaiige  oUigmgly  cfensd  to 
shew  us  bis  extensive  nuffketfpuden  at  Hoxlon,  near 
Kingsland. 

The  rpmainder  of  the  day  I  qient  in  making  shoit  eaUs 
at  the  mmenes  df  Messrs  CdvUU  m  the  Xmg^s  ttmi^ 
whose  eoUecdon of  azoticB rivals  that  of  Cds;  alDaa^My 
in  the  immfdiato  neighbourhood  of  the  fixmcc,  dirtiiywlw 
ed  Ibr  exodlii^  in  what  are  tenned  florists^  flowers;  and 
at  the  Apaiheeariei  Gankm^  Cidiea,  new  under  the  able 
superintendcnee  of  Mr  William  Ander8on.--*But  super«> 
veoing  indispostion  prevented  me  firom  making  any  noiea 
OB  these  places. 


ExtracUjrom  Mr  Hay*$  JoumaL 

'OcL  9L«*Having  arrived  firom  Hampshiae  yeaterdajiy 
and  finding  Mr  Neill  had  unluckily  been  taken  lU^  Mr 
MaodonaU  and  I  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in 
visitiog  some  of  the  many  «Mellent  gardens  and  nuiserieB 
wound  ibe  metropolian 

We  first  went  to  Lee  and  Keitmtdffe  at  Hammersmith. 
The  extent  of  glazed  houses  b  here  very  great,  and 
they  contain  a  large  assortment  of  plants  of  every  deecrip> 
tiooy  and  in  excellent  conditioD.  They^  puticularly  excd 
in  Cape  heaths;  in  cameHiasj  oi  which  there  are  fifteen 
warieties ;  and  in  the  finer  geraniums.     As  a  novdiy  amy 
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be  menlioneil  a  douUeAywered  Ukx  Eavopieus  «r  ftme- 
buflb.  These  nurseries  are  so  well  known,  and  so  otl^ 
brited,  that  it  seems  needless  farther  to  enlaige  regaidkig 
thein. . 

We  next  visited  the  Comieg9e  De  Vani^i  garden^  at 
Bi^yswater.  It  is  a  mere  gaxden,  without  any  dwettug-* 
house,  and  affords  a  proof  of  the  Countesses  great  attach* 
ment  to  plants.  The  exceUenoe  of  the  |dace  depends  en- 
tu«lj  on  its  possessing  a  copious  coUoction  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  rarities.  It  seemed  rich  in  the  Comvolvula* 
oese;  and  among  these  the  Convolvulus  brjoniaefolzQs  and 
Ipomcea  Jalapa  were  now  in  flower. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Kenringttm  Gmrdtns.  The 
greenhouse  here  is  a  very  large,  old  stnieture^  and  the  coU 
lectxm  it  contains  is  extensive,  but  oonsists  oidy  of  the 
more 'Common  sorts  of  greenhouse  plants.  Therearesome 
exceUenthoBseafiir'pine-apides  and  peaches.  At  this  time 
woifanen  were  employed  ki  erecting  a  steam  apparatus 
for  heating  the  |nne.stove,  by  convejring  steam  along  oop- 
per^ppes  in  front  of  the  house*  The  boiler  odkmected 
with  the  pipes  is  also  of  capper.  Although  the  peach- 
houses  are  good,  yet  the  trees,  which  have  been  in  them 
for  several  yean,  have  not  been  successful.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  a  damp  bottom ;  and,  to  remedy  this  fault, 
they  were  now  busy  cutting  large  drains,  at  considerable 
expence.  This  illustrates  a  too  common  error  in  larecting 
hotJiouses,  and  laying  out  gardens.  The  natural  level  <^ 
the  ground  is  taken,  and,  in  making  the  bcnrders,  die  sob- 
soil  is  cut  out,  and  its  place  supplied  with  garden  mould, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  dqpth  of  suitable  earth :  whereas» 
if  the  level  of  the  hot-house  or  fruit^border  was  raised  a 
foot,  or  in  some  cases  eighteen  inches,  above  the  natund  siil, 
by  merely  laying  good  earth  over  it,  this  would  frequently 
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ftnmmt  mmth  XMneoemKty  eapmo^  and  mmjwerkHt^^i^ 
apfwiatmwrtta  which  ««  often  diacovcwd  toD  late 
mmt    There  is  abo  hon  a  large  ninhioom-hause^  with 
fihdves,  on  which  there  was  at  this  time  a  gfeat  crop  of 
Une  ttmshiooniB. 

We  then  iriailcd  CiJMJdb»  the  aaat  of  the  Duke  of  De. 
ToaeUva  Theie  is  here  a  magniiioent  suite  of  hotJicNMM^ 
908  hei  in  length,  and  said  to  have  cost  L.  I69OOO  Stav 
ftig.  The  eonsenralaiy  is  placed  in  the  niiddle  af  Ae 
mnge,  having  a  gilded  dome,  partly  glased,  and  fiana* 
ing  a  portien  of  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  conserve* 
tory  there  is  a  fountain  and  baon,  with  a  few  aquatic 
{dants  in  it ;  the  feuntain  is  only  penooilted  to  pby  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  as  a  supply  of  water  can  only  be  obtained 
by  foidi^  it  up  from  the  Thames.  -  Behind  the  tgmmtrm^ 
tory  is  a  small  company  room,  furnished  with  chaifs  and 
softs.  The  inneries  front  east  and  west,  and  are  pboed  in 
connection  with  the  range  at  each  tody  progecdsff  nortlw 
ward  Qvesr  the  gable  of  the  abeds.  The  effect  of  tibe  whole 
is  ootainly  very  grand ;  hnt  more  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  ornament  than  to  the  adaptation  of  the  bmldU 
ings  to  the  principal  oligeet  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Here  we  saw  the  American  aloe^  Agave  Americana,  inflcywer^ 
the  stem  rising  SO  feet  Ugh.  There  are  eight  very  large  oe» 
dars  of  Lebanon,  on  eadi  aide,  in  linont  of  the  palace ;  the 
trunk  of  one  of  them  measured  IS  feet  4  indies  in  oreumfe^ 
reaee,  and  the  tree  appeared  to  be  horn  70  to  80  feet  hi^ 
There  are  also  some  fine  trees  of  the  same  kind,  widi  very 
beautiful  tops,  on  the  north  side  of  the  maoson.  In  front 
dt  the  hotJiouses  is  a  floireitgardett,  iUsposed  witfi  good 
taste ;  and  in  die  pleasure-ground  between  the  palace  and 
the  hoUMXiscs,  a  jet  d^eau,  wbidi  we  saw  play  £1^  a  few 
minutes.  We  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  kit^ 
clicn  garden. 
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W^  n^t  prooMJfed  ta  JIfao,  $ad  Mr  Aytoa  bdI  boBgat 
bwdy  w^  aaw  Mr  Tborbuniy  fareman  of  die  Eitcbcii.  €riv» 
den.    The  pivie-^ppfee  woe  astraoaely  good.    Otttkolmk 
0ue  of  tbo  ItOYe^  they  were  miMig  a  oonttdcnUo  quMtity 
fif  Gocuinbevs  in  boxe«  aad  I«q|e  tovw-pots.    Tbey  aomo^ 
tiioeft  do  very  w^U  in  vimIi  sitiMiiQni;  (ot  Asdborfiild  I 
biiive  cut  them  at  ChivdmM)  t  but  gioal  eare  it  neoeiMPey  to 
pi^vent  tbe  red  8pid#r  fnm  infeiling  iheio  t  lor  if  ihia  im- 
fleet  get  upon  them,  the  crop  will  completely  iaiU    Whara 
9team>  however,  U  eo^pbyed  in  n  pui#*8tQvo,  il  will  lutve 
ccvisiderable  efficacy  ill  pi^Fenting  tt^  depvedatio^    Wa 
then  looked  into  tho  Botapic  Gaxdem  where  I  found  Mi 
Bi^bie,  the  foren9an»  an  old  a^iudntanfo,    The  hot4uiuaM 
aKC  wot  placed  in  any  j^^ular  fon%  but  wiltared  o^ar  iha 
g^eu.    In  one  of  them  Mr  Begbie  iw^  our  altoation  to 
a  plant  of  th^  C«(Aw  cod)iniUiif€9r»  wfaiob  bid  bae»  bmnght 
to  Britain  wUb  the  cochinaal Jmqect  feeding  ^fom  k.  Th«e 
was  stiU  a  oanflndeiraMe  nuq^bfr  of  the  imveot  i^pon  tboplanti 
In  another  of  the  boM«ea,  he  shewed  us  a  new  ^pedia^  of 
pa09ifloxa»  having  tataUa  ihiit,  (Passiflof a  ednlw).    Xba 
plant  had  fruit  upon  it  at  tbia  time;  it  ia  of  an  oval  9bape» 
purple  coloured,  about  the  ««e  of  a  small  hm  egg.    Itbaa 
KNoetimes  been  served  up  with  the  dessert  at  the  Royal  tiw 
We, 

It  waa  by  this  time  growing  dark,  and  we  went  tp  JMcbr 
mwd  and  e^pem  the  night 

0<;t  Id'-^In  the  morning  we  procaeded  to  Su/mflon 
Cowrie  ThierQ  ia  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  foro^g* 
A  steam  apparatus  for  the  pine-pits  and  stgcve^  with  coppeir 
pipes  6  inchea  square^  and  atmospheric  valves  in  them  to 
prevent  compression,  had  just  been  finished,  and  put  in  use 
that  day  for  the  fi^&t  time.     The  pktnts  were  very  good. 
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The  oekhntted  Made  Hamburgh  vine  had  a  large  crop  up. 
OD  it  It  is  neiw  much  extended  since  I  saw  it  S5  years 
agoy  and  «  new  house  has  been  erected  over  it 

We  called  on  Mr  Wikmoi^  a  distinguished  market-gar- 
dener at  UleworA^  who  has  raised  several  new  fruits  and 
improved  others*  He  uses  steam  for  cultivating  pine-ap- 
ples^ and  also  for  forang  other  fruits.  He  was  unluckily 
ffludi  engaged  at  this  time ;  and  we  were  not  able  to  make 
a  second  call. 

We  next  went  to  Sprmg-Grovej  the  seat  of  Sir  Josepb 
Banks,  and  saw  Mr  Oldacre,  who  very  dvilly  shewed  us 
every  thing  about  the  place.  They  have  here  newly  erect- 
ed a  steam-apparatus,  copper-boiler,  and  triangular  cop- 
per-]ripes.  He  drew  our  attention  to  the  effect  which  heat, 
from  steam,  had  produced  upon  an  orange-house.  The 
orange-trees  had  been  in  a  declining  state,  but  no  sooner 
was  steam-heat  applied,  than  they  sent  forth  new  shoots. 
He  had  a  great  quantity  of  the  true  vegetable  marrow 
gourd,  and  gave  us  some  seeds  of  it  The  pne-apples 
here  were  exceDent  We  saw  Mr  Oldacre^s  mushroom- 
bouse,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country ;  but  the  beds 
were  not,  at  this  dme,  in  a  state  of  bearing.  It  was  around 
the  margin  of  a  small  pond,  at  Spring-Grove^  that  the 
large-fruited  cranberry  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
and  in  die  same  pond,  the  Canadian  rice  has  become  na- 
turalized. On  the  lawn  appear  some  of  the  first  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Ealmias  that  came  to  Britun. 

At  Sitm  HiB  the  pine-apples  were  equal  to  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  Mr  Ross,  the  gardener,  had  received  a  oohader- 
able  quantity  from  abroad,  wfiich  were  doing  very  well. 
The  garden  is  pliun,  but  the  hot-houses  are  extensive.  We 
got  a  few  potato  tubers  fh>m  a  publican  at  Brandford,  who 
said  they  were  the  earliest  in  that  quarter,  dnd  who  makes 
money  by  them. 
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From  tjbis  we  proceeded  to  Dition  Park^  the  seat  of  Lord 
Montague ;  but  it  being  late  when  we  amved^  we  saw  n«>- 
thing  of  the  grounds  that  night. 

Oct.  11. — ^Next  morning  we  wdked  around  the  new  gar* 
den  at  Dittmi.  The  soil  is  very  good :  as  an  evidence  of 
this,  the  young  trees  against  the  walls,  .though  only  of  a 
few  years  standing,  already  reach  to  the  top.  The  walk 
are  cmly  11  feet  high,  #hich  is  too  low  where  there  is 
so  good  a  soil,  and  particularly  when  trees  are  tnuned  in 
the  fan  mode.  There  is  a  good  greenhouse  h^re,  and  a 
vinery  having  fixed  sashes.  In  the  park,  there  are  some 
fine  old  oaks,  and  some  shells  of  oaks,  and  English  elm&» 
of  great  dimensbns.  One  decay^  English  dm  measured 
28  feet  S  inches  in  circumference,  another  SS  feet  9  infibes 
incircumferenoe;  the  remains  of  an  oak  87  feet  in  dvcum- 
fierenee.  A  deciduous  cjipcem  was  7  feet  in  cinumfei^noe, 
and  equal  to  any  we  had  seen  in  the  Low  Countries.  Lond 
Montague^  when  he  understood  we  intended  going  to  WiwU 
sor,  very  obligingly  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Ge- 
nend  Taylor,  Secretary  to  his  Majesty. 

On  going  to  Windsor^  we  saw  General  Taylor,  who  fur- 
nished us  with  a  pass»key,  and  permitted  us  to  walk  over 
the  grounds  around  the  Castle  at  pleasure.  We  walked 
by  the  lower  terrace,  along  a  fine  bank  of  trees,  which  has 
been  mudi  ne^ected.  They  were  just  thinning  them  out ; 
it  would  have  been  much  more  in  thar  favour,  if  this  had 
been  done  sooner,  and  very  gradually.  Some  beautiful 
views  are  obtained  from .  this,  terrace.  Thomaoii  haa  op^ 
said  too  much  in  praise  of  ^^  imperial  Windsor."^ 

From  Windsor  we  went  to  Frogmore^  a  pleasant  re»denoe 
of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  hot-houses,  however,  did  not  com*- 
mand  much  attention.     I  got  from  the  gardener  a  fi:uit.c|tf 
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Patiiflom  edulis,  oontaaniiig  ripe  9Sed%.  This  ti^the  best 
plant  of  it  we  had  seen ;  it  had^  parfaap%  100  fruit  upon  it 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  very  piMty^  and  woil  Ind  %m^ 
iprith  a  fine  piece  of  water.  There  Is  here  a  rosaiy,  and  in 
ooonsotnn  with  it)  a  sbmU  rustk  biuUUngi  and  tdieve  the  do^ 
this  mottO)  <<  Here  oontenq^tioil  dwdLL""  It  is  fittad  up 
within  in  the  style  of  a  pearfsnt^s  cottage.  Upim  the  table 
tfane  was  a  groupe  of  artificial  fruit,  and  a  book.  I  wsa 
Teiy  well  phased  with  every  thing  at  Fragmoie  but  the 
flowsr-gaiden,  the  kind  of  taite  di^layed 
not  in  aoootdanoe  with  the  rest  of  the  place. 


Oa.  18.«^In  the  mx^ning  we  went  So  The  Viilery  «t 
HaMmcrsmith^  bieakfasted  with  Mr  Lee^  and  again  walk. 
cd  over  the  Nurseiies. 

Called  nnt  Upon  M48in  WhiOey^  Brmm$  4mdMitme^ 
nisneryBMn^  JUKaHi.  They  have  a  fine  odlleotmi  of 
dahlias,  wUdi  weiw  sftli  in  iower.  Their  stone  of  gitus 
house  plants  is  ridi;  imong  thsM  was  the  raito  Enkiantfails 
quinqueflont  fiom  China*  This  is  upon  the  whole  an  exu 
celknt  nursery,  and  very  well  kept 

We  next  visited  the  aaat  of  the  BUhop  qfLondtk  at 
Vuihaai.  Nothing  pardcuhyr  appeared,  ill  the  kitchen 
gavden,  except  that  succory  was  planted  out  liar  a  wintte 
MiUadb  In  the  gttHind  around  the  house^  Bomeranlarkabfy 
Utjgd  qpsdnMOS  of  fine  trees,  originally  phmtod  by  Biskip 
Cotnpton,  attnMned  our  notice,  particularly  an  evesgicen 
onk  10  feel  in  dreaasieitiice,  and  a  stone-pine  11  feet  wk 
McmfenMee  and  SOfbet  Ugh.  The  gaidener  gaspe  us 
specimens  of  the  bark  of  a  cork  tree  8  feet  8  inehea  in 
otnnftBrsnM.  l!he  lawn  in  yiAuA  these  fine  tnem  stand, 
pfoceeied  iWMn  cattle^  by  a  wrought  iron.4ail, 
^ts. 
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From  Fulluan  we  went  to  Squire  Booker*^  near  Wans^ 
wm^  Thiftisaneait  plaoe,  with  a  tery  good  kitdien  gar- 
den, and  exeellent  hot-hou8es  for  fbrang  grapes  and  peadw 
es,  but  tkaff  are  rather  too  high  in  fimnt  for  pineapple  ctii* 
tttte*  There  ia  a  neat  oonBervatory  in  the  fJeaauro-ground 
near  the  ho«ue. 

Oai.  14.->^We  went  this  morning  to  Ntm  Cro99j  and  in- 
qpeeted  the  nmaery-fitounda  of  Meaars  Cormack  and  Son. 
We  there  found  a  good  ooQeotioti  of  greenhouse  and  Ame- 
rican plants  in  ekoellent  order,  and  a  stock  of  healthy  and 
dean  fhiit-trees,  perfectly  ftee  of  the  white  bug. 

After  breakfast  we  vioted  Mr  AngerrtdfCs  Gatien$. 
The  kitchen  garden  presented  nothing  remarkaUe.  Thei^ 
were  in  die  pinei^tove^some  irery  fine  cactuses  of  a  spherl- 
oal  shape,  hai4ng  fWm  10  to  SI  sides  or  angles.  We  walk- 
ed thnni^^  the  shrubbery  to  the  plea8ur&.ground,  and 
were  introdooed  to  Mr  Macintoah,  "who  has  the  superin- 
SMKlence  of  this  dipartaient:  he  very  dtilly  shewed  ns  the 
grounds,  and  likewise  the  conserralory,  whieh  is  phoed  at 
a  little  dbtanoe  £tom  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  house.  It  is 
a  very  large  building,  conasting  of  a  centre  6B  ftiet  long 
and  81  feet  S  inches  wide,  and  a  wing  on  each  end,  S8  feet 
8  iaohea  long,  by  Sff  feet  8  mches  wide,  in  all  119  feet  6 
indies  in  length.  The  height  of  the  centre-jneoe  may  bi^ 
about  88  feet:  the  wings  are  ooniideraMy  lower.  At  on^ 
and  of.  the  buildbg  there  is  an  arched  passage  under 
gromidy  leading  to  the  furnaces,  from  80  to  100  f«et  long,, 
entered  by  a  stair,  which  is  screened  witfi  shrubs.  Thls^ 
passage  is  lighted  from  the  top  by  open  grates.  Consider, 
ing  the  great  space  in  this  conservatory  reqiuring  to  be^ 
heated,  the  furnaces  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  bet- 
ter arranged,  by  having  had  one  at  each  end,  instead  of  tWKl 
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at  one  end.  If  it  were  heated  by  steaBwipipeBy-oDofice  would 
be  suffideQt.  In  tim  oonservalory  were  nu|By  fkie  plinth 
the  full  haght  of  the  house.  BeSare  the  ooaperiHiloiy  wm 
erected,  the  ground  on  that  side  of  the  houae^  wh«ie  it 
stands,  was  a  kitchen  garden,  and  upon  one  of  the  WiaHa 
there  was  an  old  Frankendale  vine«  60  feet  from  the  eaiof 
the  conservatory.  After  it  was  erected,  and  the  wall  re- 
moved, the  branches  were  all  pruned  <}S,  and  a  tnmh 
being  made,  the  vine  was  laid  into  it,  ai«d  its  top  intiio* 
duced  at  the  end  of  tbp  conservatory :  b^fe  it  ^ofw^fiUa  all 
the  rafters  of  one  of  \he  wii^  28  feet  loi^  the  roof  of 
which  is  double.  ^  A  little  heap  of  earth,  fonwig  a  rise  H 
the  grass^  m^Crks  the  place  of  the  orig^mal  roots,  T^e  gpr* 
dener  gave  us  cuttings  of  thig  vine,  wbicb^he  saiil  was  the 
true  Frankendale,  so  much  cultivated  in. Holland  aad 
Flanders.  These  Mr  Macdonald engaged ^to takochaigc) 
of. 

*    -  • 

Od.  15.— This  mocnii^  we  went  to  Mr  Qtimg9^^  tnm 
and  market  garden  at  Hoxion  near  ¥ingriand*  He  JuHd* 
ly  invited  us  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  aroomptDied  us 
through  his  extensive  grounds.  He  has  57  acres  under  the 
spade.  He  was  exceedingly  frank  and  unreserved  with 
regard  to  any  thing  we  wished  to  see,  or  atUnii  tfar  loiow^ 
ledge  of.  It  is  about  17  years  sboe  be  took  poveflsioo  aC 
his  grounds,  and  all  the  erections  u|mhi  them  oooiiseleel 
with  his  establishment,  which  are  very  ^onndenblev  haife 
been  done  at  his  own  expence.  It  fl^pears-from  a  skdeh 
which  I  took,  that  the  hot-houses  he  had  erectad  might  ha 
about  580  feet  in  extent :  agreat  partof  v^ich  weredanUe 
roofed  houses,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  a  range  el 
about  200  feet  At  tlie  back  of  these,  sheda  olend  the 
whole  length,  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  aooommodaiion  of 
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r  ^ 

his  senrants  and  other  purposes.    It  forms  the  largM  estiu 
bliAment  of  the  kind,  that  evcr'fell  under  our  ootioe.    He 
haa  intMMlnoed  steam  into  two  of  his  houses,  in  which  he 
^  fbroes  eaily  stnwhemesy  grap^^  and  Frendi  beans,  to  a 
great  extent    In  these  houses,  stages  are  erected  pret> 
iy  near  the  gilass,  for  supporting  the  pots.    He  forces  a 
great  maily  of  the  Bosebeny-strawberiy  of  Aberdeen,  add 
esteems  it  yerjr  mudi :  he  also  forces  several  other  kinds^ 
He  had  about  15^0(W  pots  of  this  {dant  ready  for  for^ 
cing,  and  smd  he  had  hot  been  without  ripe  strawberries 
fer  18  mcnths  past    When  Mr  Grange  shaU  have  finish* 
ed  the  ^ctenrive  suite  of  hot-houses  he  is  now  erecting  (O&t 
tober  1817),  •and  which  is  to  be  heated  by  steam;  he  in« 
tends  to  farce  peadies,  grapes,  cherries,  figs,  pine-apple% 
jargoofelle-pears  and  apricots.     He  has  also  a  laige  ice^. 
house,  diiefly  above  ground^  and  entirely  buik  of  wood^ 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  its  roof  has  much  of  the 
figure  of  a  large  Dutch  bam,  approaching  to  the  ground^ 
tod  duOdied  5  or  6  feet  tluck<    When  the  ice  in  the  first 
divisioo  is  consumed,  he  opens  a  door  into  the  second,  and 
wwts  through  It  to  the  third  division.    He  keeps  this  fot 
supplying  his  d^gant  frtdt^op  m  Westminster  with  icd. 
Mr  Grangers  green  crops  were  very  extensive,  sotne  arti- 
eies  occupying  8  and  4  acres  eadi.    He  was  planting  out  a 
ConsidenMe  quantity  of  endive,  on  the  slope  of  the  banks  at 
die  roots  of  the  hedges ;  and  when  he  has  not  enough  of 
diese,  he  throws  up  others  with  the  sloping  face  to  the 
taith, ;  on  them  he  places  four  rows  of  tiles,  stuck  more 
Aan  half  way  mto  the  earth,  with  the  convex  side  to 
the  son;  a  phmt  cf  endive  is  then  phced  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  eadi.    These  banks  he  covers  in  wmter  with  clip- 
pings of  hedges,  or  with  straw,  to  protect  them  from  severa 
frosts,    I£a  brocoli  and  cauliflmer  were  very  fine,  all  front 
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•  After  dining  with  Mr  Gnrnge,  we  went  to  Mr  SmiA^^ 
at  Dabion,  Here  we  saw  a  very  large  and  good  oollectioD 
t}{  geraniums,  all  arranged  in  separate  hoafles ;  likewise  a 
iatge  coUeclion  of  heaths,  camellias,  and  othar  plants,  prin- 
dpally  for  the  'sapply  of  Covent  Garden  nuirket.  Hia 
heaths,  and  other  hardy  plants,  are  kept  in  pits  or  frames, 
braked  up  with  earth,  which  sufficiently  preserve  them 
from  frost.  He  was  engaged  in  directing  this  operation 
when  we  visited  the  nurseries. 

We  here  dosed  our  horttcultoralexeurnon;  and  we  leave 
Several  excellent  nurseries  and  gardens  around  London  un- 
fioticed,  merely  because  we  could  not  acoompHsh  a  visit  to 
them.  Mr  Neill  being  now  able  to  travel,  we  all  reached 
Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
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No.  I. 

CATALOGUE  de$iAfim  FrwUers  vendt^par  P.  T. 
Ik  eon,  MatMmAjQrenUiery  FleuriHB  H  Piph^ierMe, 
dans  la  EuedU.tiewbourjff^  No.  88,  i  Gand. 

'{Refcmd  to  at  p.  44) 

FsaHBES. 

MeleooUHH  Termeil  muge.        Brugnon  TioI^L 


Tel|m  40  Vauu. 
P£che  Quesnoy/ 

Gioflse  mignonne. 
Madddne  rouge. 

Wfi^lif. 
Tardive  rouge. 

•Uamie. 
Brugnon  blanc  i^mw). 


dor^  (new). 
impenaL 

padeid:  (said  to  be 
'    'Flaniflh)* 
Pecbe  range  fvecoca 

dor^ 
Onnd  HameBndk  (said  lo  b^ 

Flemish). 
PSdier  k  ^touble  fleur. 


POIBIESS. 


fiaint  Laurent 
fif^i^  ewfMe  xnadame. 
Callebasse. 
Orange  musqud 

Graiifi  Smpaetir* 
Petit  mauuli. 
Bei^jainolte  du  viiv  , 
Citron  des  Ciurmes. 
Beigamotte  d'*autoipna 
Grand  muscjude  d^^t^  (like 

bonchretien). 
Crananne. 


Rbuftselet  de  Rheims. 

Pcnre  du  jardin  blanc 

Belle  Seingne. 

La  belle  de  BruxeUes. 

Virgouleuse. 

Saint  Germain. 

Louise  bonne. 

Sucr^  vert. 

Mansuette  gris  (like  Acban^ 

but  larger). 
Grande  Bretagne^ 
Caillot^rosat 


i    • 


sso 
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Cokoan  dliiver. 
Passe  Colman. 
Bousselet  dliiver. 
Bugimotel. 
Bon  Chretien  dliiv^. 
Seigneur  d^tuver. 
Beurr^  ffris. 
Beurr^  bJanc  dMt^ 
Mosore  Jean  fpriB  doxi. 
Poire  Capuchiq. 

de  uvre. 
Xa  Reine  d*hiyer, 
Mansuette  d^iti^ 
Poire  de  Notre  Dame, 
Royale  blanche. 
Sergamotte  bim. 
An^que  de  Bouideaux. 
Poire  sanspepia, 
Gros  Seignola 
Xiajalousie. 
Cufotte  suiase, 
Bon  Chretien  de  rose. 
Le  Grand  Monaiqua. 
Beurr^  vert 

Nouyellegagn^(autiminpear), 
Marquise  driver. . 
Pelice  d^Aidenjxmt  (winter, 

Ivge)- 


GIoos  mcxveau, 
Vcire  de  Louvain, 
Poebnan. 
Destine. 
Bobine. 

Grand  Reflseghem* 
Poire  Philipse. 
Annas  pcnre. 
MouiQe  boudie. 
Premier  d'M. 
Bousseliae  d%t& 
Betgamotte  d^Angktorm. 
Poire  dW. 
Beurr6  d^hiver. 
Beurr^  d*or. 
Dorothy  royale. 
CaUebasse  blanche. 
Doyen  mriflL 

Beurr^  d^Ardenpont  (neir). 
Betmr^  Anfflaise. 
Marquise  cTau  tomne. 
Poire  dVvrangev 
Beau-present. 
Bon  Chretien  doi^, 
Busi  de  Chacris. 
Marquise  Dame  i^M. 
Ejnne  d^hiver. 
Pwe  deMiloen. 


Couripendu  rose. 

vert. 

blano. 

noir, 
Calvil  blanc. 
jtcote. 

Poiunie  u  Api. 
Heinette 


gns. 
blfmciifu 
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Bdnette  d^Angletene  ou  Ps- 

pin  d*ar. 
Pomme  d^Astracan. 
La  belle  d^Angletene  ou 

ffiosse  reineCte. 

Pomme  de  Comte. 
Grand  n^. 
Verdiec; 
Pomme  d^asiette. 
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Bonune  de  p^.  Fenouillet 

Belle  fleur.  Purindle. 

Sanspepiu  Beinette  fnmche. 
CalviUe  blanche  d'^ 

Peukiebs. 

La  petite  verte.  Lcmguebleu. 

La  nnige  ronde.  Prune  de  St  Catherina 
La  longue  rouge.  royale  rouge.        , 

Prune  d^abrioot.  Prune  d'automne  oleu. 

Beuie-Claude  mnde  jaune.  Mirabelle  incarnate  grosae. 
Prune  d\)euf  Hanche.  verte. 

Abricotiers. 

La  petite  farune  pieooce.  L^abrioot-p^e. 

JjBL  jaune  mainlu,  Le  grand  machoL 

I^  grande  brune.  Le  crapaud^. 

Ceeibises. 

Cerise  rouge  de  Mai.  De  Bruxdles  rouge. 

de  St  Jean  rouee.  Grande  ndre. 

Courte  queue  (Flemim).  Guigne  de  Mai  (red). 

La  grande  rouge.  Guigne  du  vin  (black). 

A  double  fruit. 

. 

£t  beaucoup  d^autres,  oomme  Muriers,  Coignamers,  Noyers^ 
Nefliers^  Noisette  d'^Espagne,  &c 


Na  IL 

An  ESSAY  an  {he  CnUure  tfHjfodnihs^  by  Jobn  Krbps^ 
Son  and  Compjnyj  FhritU  at  Haarlem 

O^teferred  to  at  p.  176.) 

The  bulbs  of  hmanths  axe  sulnect  to  a  disease  or  corrupt 
tion  of  the  sap,  wnicfa  occasions  the  destruction  of  many,  in- 
somuch, thai  the  foreign  amateur  is  disgusted  and  tempted  to 
abandon  entirely  the  small  hopes  he  entertains  ctf  ever  seehnir 
hi?  endeavours  ^wned  withiSwoess.  ^ 

Without  once  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
probability  of  his  opinion,  he  takes  it  for  gninted,  the  diinnte 
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«f  Holland  is  aknse  favoambici  to  the  culture  ci ^'kjmiak 
But  we  trust  we  shall:  be  Mb  to  uudecenre  faim,  hy  ^  li 
floratioiis  and  rufes  we  diall 'lay  down ;  and  we  b^ leaiviB 
aisure  him,  that  if  he  will  implicitly  foBow  tHtise  mm6lm 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  them  to  such  perfection,  as  not  oolf 
to  equal,  but  even  ^  with  those  raised  in  Hcdiand,  bodi  f 
to  strength  and  b^uty^  nay,  perhaps,  surpass  Aen. 

l^e  ifiseasie  incident  to  the  hyacmth,  we  hilirenih«iidy  A> 
served,  is  a  putrefiK^tioii  of  the  juices,  and  the  MO/ixmcti 
may  be  ffttxiouted  io  the  &ree  following  causes. 


1.  Want  of  good  compost 
S.  Too  great  mcnsture. 

o.     A 4.  _r  J : 


perqaratioii.    • 

Ofihe  Ccmpo8t  or  Soil.— We  shall  first  lay  down  a  idi 
for  preparing  the  proper  soil  or  oon^Mst,  moBtaiapiedtoii 
hyacinth,  not  with  an  idea  of  its  being  the  x>nly  pnfpet  im 
and  no  other ;  but  to  give  the  amateur  a  nule^  ny  ^^^^ 
may  make  the  soil  of  his  garden  appraidi  as  near  as  P^*^ 
to  the  compost  we  are  about  to  oeacribe,  in  whMl  w^ 
acinth  thrives  best 

I  White  river  sand,  or  sudi  as  the  hills  aboiit  ^^^ 
and  Hampstead  abound  with,  seaned  to  jqs  ndgnt^ 
answer  to  our  sand  in  Holland. 

I  Manure madeof  leaves  wdl rMed. 

I  Cow-dung  thoroughly  lotted. 

I  Old  tanners-bark. 

The  bark  must  be  that  wludi  has  been  used  by  Ae» 
ners,  and  laid  in  a  heap  atleast  fen:  on^  yiear,  that  all  ^^ 
may  have  been  exhau^ed. 

These  materials  should  be  wdl  mixed  togelfatf:^  «od  b^ 
quently  turned,  dimng  one  year  before  they  are  usedL^ 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  <^ 
meant  to  insinuate,  that*  die  sod  must  be  Imht,  fiesb^  <oa 
well  turned.  The  consequences  dicseof  wm  point  oat  «• 
titility. 

Those  who  have  «riy  a  heavy  soil,  and  cannot,  with  ^•^^P^ 
cure  such  materials  as  sand  and  rottcd^leaves,  masffi^y^ 
deficiency,  by  mixing  with  |  of  their  soil,  with  \  (nihOKnff^l 
rotted  tan ;  and  those  who  want  tan,-  may  increaae  thep^V^ 
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(ion  of  sand  or  of  rotted  leaves,  because  either  of  these  arti- 
cles nay  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other  two. 

You  must  observe  to  proportion  the  (j[uantity  of  these  ligtit 
materials,  according  to  the  strength  or  bghtne^  of  your  soil 
The  heavier  or  stronger  it  is,  uie  less  cow-dung  you  must 


Having  pnepored  a  apot  hi  your  garden,  after  the  foregoing 
manner,  you  may  fdant  thereon  ^em^,  during  the  summer, 
and  Windsor  beans  in  preference ;  because  these  last  serve 
best  to  mix  and  unite  the  different  materials,  and  thereby 
form  a  natural  soil,  which  ought  to  be  your  aim.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  be  informed,  that  all  composts  that  are  not  well 
mned,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  gardening. 

Of  MoUiure  or  Wet.'^Wet  or  damn  being  the  most  de- 

vtnxstive  inddent  that  can  happen  to  nyacinths,  great  care 

should  be  taken  to  protect  them  frcHn  it,  by  choosing  the  most 

elevated  spot  in  your  garden ;  if  that  is  surrounded  at  a  smaQ 

iBslanee^  with  a  shallow'trencfa,  it  will  be  the  better.    Besides, 

the  bad  wherein  you  mean  to  plant  your  hyacinths,  ought  to 

be  raised  7  or  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  garden.    Do 

not  imagine  that  this  precaution  i^  useless,  with  an  idea,  that 

Sn  Englud,  and  in  many  other  places,  they  have  little  or  no- 

thing  to  fear  from  damp,  because  those  countries  are  more 

devated,  and  lie  drier  than  in  Holland,*— an  ojnnion  much  too 

prevalent,  and  too  much  disseminated  among  foreign  amateurs; 

imd  whidi  oocasiona  a  loss  to  them  of  many  bulbs.     Among 

all  the  treatises  which  have  as  yet  appeared  on  the  cultivation 

of  the  hyadnth,  none  have  made  an^^  observations,  or  at  least 

only  yetj  superficial  ones,  on  this  important  dreumstance  of 

damp,  and  that  because  they  suppose  foreign  countries  have 

notUng  to  fear  from  it 

Let  us  undeceive  them,  by  pointing  out  to  them,  that 
damps  and  moistures  are  more  detrimental  in  those  countries 
than  in  HoUand.  The  truth  is,  the  soil  being  prepared,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  very  light,  conseqtiently  more 
disposed  to  absorb  those  rains  and  snows  whicn  fall,  from 
the  months  of  November  to  March,  and  particularly  affects 
these  beds ;  tod  the  paths  around  them  bem^  more  close  and 
compact  than  they  are  in  Holland,  the  'moisture  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  them  so  quick,  but  remains  upon  the  bed,  and 
contributes  to  render  them  so  wet,  that  tiiey  absolutely  be- 
come  mud,  to  the  depth  of  8  or  IS  inches. 
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The  bulbs  having,  at  that  seaaon,  pushed  out  their  roots 
to  the  depth  of  16  or  90  inches,  their  extremities  beeome 
immersed  continually  in  water,  wUch,  by  fault  of  a  deaoent» 
to  occasion  its  running  off,  joined  to  the  little  transfHration 
the  vegetable  world  has  during  the  winter  months,  caused 
the  roots  to  putrefy,  and  communicates  a  disease  lo  the  bulb^ 
which  totally  destroys  them,  or  at  least  renders  the  flower 
poor  and  small.  The  bulbs  bocome  thin,  and  when  takeft 
up,  they  will  be  found  shrivelled,  and  all  in  scales^ 

To  prevent  this  misfortune  as  much  as  pos^ble,  we  would 
a4vise  those  amateurs,  in  cases  of  heavy  rains,  or  melting 
snows,  to  ffive  a  vent  to  them,  by  either  making  small  de- 
scents to  ormn  them  off,  or  rather  to  have  small  trenches  dug 
round  the  beds,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  nuae  the  beds  at  least  7  pr  Q  inches  above 
the  common  paths.' 

QfEvaporation.'^The  bulb  of  the  hvadath  is  succulmt 
and  full  of  sap,  which  is  the  reason  that  fox  want  of  due  ev». 
poration  it  very  eaoly  putrefies,-*ra  misfortune  which  we  muat 
endeavour  to  prevent  as  mucli  as  lies  in  our  power.  To 
prove  that  the  bulb  abounds  with  .rich  juices,  take  ei^t  or 
ten  roots  at  the  time  of  trans|dantation,  or  rather  the  Ume  oC 
taking. them  up;  they  will  perhaps  w^h  1  lb.  Three  weeka 
after  having  lam  on  the  shelves,  you  will  find  they  will  only 
weigh  13  o9«t  so  that  they  wiU  have  evaporated  ope-fourta 
part  in  that  space  of  time. 

Thesp  vpppurs  b^ing  condensed  either  in  the  rocxn  or  in 
deep  drawers,  in  which  they  may  be  laid  to  dry  one  upon  the 
other,  have  the  same  pemipoiis  effects  sts  the  wet  and  moia. 
ture  in  the  ground  has,  when  it  is  not  made  to  be  dndned 
off;  that  is  to  say,  it  occasions  putrefaction!  and  totally  do- 
stEoys  the  bulbs. 

The.  place  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs,  after 
takinff  them  u^,  ought  to  be  very  dry.  For  this  leaaon, 
greenhouses  which  are  naturally  placed  to  the  -south,  are 
preferable  to  any  other  place. 

The  windows  should  be  open  on  all  sides,  or  at  least  est 
two  or  three,  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  passage,  especially 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  after  the  bulbs  have  been  there 
deposited.  During  this  interval  all  the  windows  should  ro- 
main  open,  excepting  when  the  weather  is  cloudy,  at  which 
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Ijine  they^oueht  to  be  kept  close  shut ;  likewise  in  tlie  mora- 
ing  and  evemng  at  all  times. 

'  Eveiy  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  humid 
rapouTs  arinnff  from  the  bulbs  settling  on  theto^  which  oocs- 
sions  putrefaction :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  rooms  or  ^arrets^ 
which  are  lined  with  wainscoat,  or  have  wooden  partitions,  or 
that  Bie  buih'  entirely  of  wood,  are  preferable  to  walls  of 
fitones,  Mck  or  plaster.  It  seems  that  stone  walFs  narticu- 
larly  attract  the  humid  and  moist  vapours ;  Jor,  if  tne  wea^ 
iher  remains  cloddy  for  two  or  three  days  together,  these 
kinds  of  walls  appear  covered  with  a  Qioisture  which  scarce 
ever  happens  to  those  of  wood^  In  the  month  of  September 
-the  sap  in  the  bulbs  begins  to  move,  and  it  then  oecomes 
Inghly  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  them,  because 
at  that  period  they  are  most  subject  to  putrefaction,  by 
Bucking  up  the  same  vapours  which  they  have  evaporated  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  if  proper  care  has  not  been 
%nken  io  keep  them  in  dry  and  airy  rooms. 

This  remark  will  appear  to  many  people  absurd  and  ridi«. 
bulbus,  but  experience  has  taught  us  the  truth  of  it,  and  the 
considerable  losses  we  have  sustained  have  confirmed  it. 

Again,  amateurs,  who  have  had  a  little  experience,  to  pre^ 
vent  putrefaction  taking  place,  examine- with  attention  each 
bulb  before  they  lay  them  on  the  drying  shelves,  and  reject 
without  exception  all  those  that  are  anywise  unsound.  This 
caution  they  renew  prior  to  their  replanting  them,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  all  inrection* 

It  is  much  preferable  to  place  the  bulbs  on  shelves  sepo- 
tately,  and  distinguish  the  different  sorts  by  placing  small 
slips  of  wood  with  marks  on  them,  than  to  put  them  m  small 
deep  drawers,  whose  depth  prevents  the  air  from  having  a 
free  circulation  through  them.  You  must  likewise  carefully 
observe  to  turn  the  bulbs  from  time  to  time,  during  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  after  having  laid  them  on  the  shelves,  to 
facilitate  the  evaporation,  and  not  lay  them  on  their  base, 
but  on  one  ade ;  because  otherwise  the  mcnsture  accumulates 
and  attaches  itself  more  easily  between  the  old  roots,  which  to 
^t  rid  of  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and,  if  it  remains. 
It  occasions  them  to  peridi  for  want  of  evaporation. 
-  To  convince  yourself  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  follow  the 
ttile  herein  mentioned,  is  very  easy,  alone  by  examining  the 
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tDoms  whaiein  you  depodted  the  hvihs^  duria^  die  int  two 
or  three  days.  On  your  entranoe  into  them  m  the  moni- 
ing,  after  having  been  close  shut  up  during  the  whole  niffht^ 
as  they  must  and  ought  to  be,  on  account  of  the  dew 
which  falls  at  that  time,  you  will  perceiye  a  very  strong  muU' 
arise  from  the  bulbfl^  and,  if  the  coUectioB  is  considerable,  the 
ihDom  will  be  quite  heated  by  the  exhalations  arioitt  frona 
them,  which  entirely  goes  off  as  soon  as  the  air  has  hud  a  firae 
passage  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

As  our  ronarks  are  entirely  designed  for  the  use  of  ama* 
teura  of  flowers,  aaticularly  for  those  who  deHgbt  in  the 
-culture  of  hyacinths,  we  have  dwelt  on  such  obsarvatioBg  aa 
we  deem  the  most  ess^tial ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  ex* 
plain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  remains  to  be  aaid, 
and  what  we  think  is  most  mteresting. 

The  best  season  for  importing  bulbs  from  Holland  is  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  because  at  that  dme 
they  have  undergone  the  proper  evaporation,  and  can  best 
endufe  carriage. 

Of  PlcmUnff. '-^When  the  soil  of  your  garden  is  very  dry  and 
elevated,  you  may  plant  your  bulbs  7  or  8  inches  deep ;  but 
if  you  prefer  a  strong  and  vigorous  flower  to  a.  large  and  wdl 
nouridied  bulb,  5  or  6  inches  depth  will  be  sufficient.  Those 
who  have  gardens  in  town  where  a  descent  is  less  practicalje, 
and  where  the  air  is  more  loaded  with  vapoursy  should  plant 
them  only  5  or  6  inches  in  depth. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  deeper  your  soil  will  pemut  you 
to  plant  them,  the  wholcsomer  and  stronger  will  be  your 
bulbs ;  but  in  no  scmI  whatever  you  ought  to  exceed  8  inchea 
in  depth. 

Qf /Vt»^.— 'Frost  is  alone  detrimental  in  proportion  it  as  ap 
proaehes  the  bulbs;  so  that  the  intensity  thereof  ought  to  be 
your  guide,  in  respect  to  covering  them  at  that  time  One  or 
two  inches  of  tan  laid  over  them  will  be  sufficient  in  a  coni* 
mon  winter.  Those  who  have  bulbs  of  great  value,  may  add 
thin  planks  of  wood  when  the  frost  is  very  intense. 

But  you  must  take  care  not  to  cover  uiem  too  thick,  espe» 
ddly  with  too  many  leaves  of  trees ;  because  these  coverinn 
repulse  the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  ground,  althou^ 
frozen,  and  hmders  the  air  from  penetrating  it,  and  conse- 
quently purifying  it.    A  frost  which  penetrates  only  three  or 
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four  .iiM^li  Ae^  k  wkb  us  preCsned  to  too  mUd  a  winter,  or 
lo.th^  mooDvemenoe  sustaued  bv  too  much  ooverijig:  TIxm* 
who  have  collections  of  great  value,  tie  up  the  stalks  to  small 
sticks,  and  put  on  an  awning^  so  as  to  throwa  shade  over  them 
during  the  gmatest  hea^oC  the  $xa^  tjl^epebvpreserving  the  beau* 
1y  xif  the  flow/^9  nuff^  eqp^dally  those  which  are  of  a  deep  red 
qolour.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  the  precantioii  nol 
to  extend  the  awning  over  th^  whole  bed,  and  only  to  use  il 
at  all  from  9  or  10  o^dock  in  the  poming  to  5  or  6  in  thv 
lev]^ning  -y.  becau3e  whatever  oontpbijutes  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  stalk  and  leaves,  weakens  thci  bulb^  and  renden  it  poor 
and.smalL 

Of  taking  ihgm  up* — The  time  tot  taking  them  up,  ia 
when  the  leaves  have  lost  their  verdure  and  begin  to  witbeir^ 
If  your  ^u'den  is  very  much  elevated,  you  may  indeed  wail 
till  they  ace  entirely  dry  and  withered  ;  but  then  you  must 
be  certain  you  have  nothing  to  fear  fmn  the  humidity  of 
your  gjound.  The  general  c^stom  with  the  Dutch  flcxrista  ia 
to  put  them  in  the  earth  wain,  as  soon  as  they  have  stripped 
them  of  tbor  leaves,  and  they  practise  the  following  method* 

After  having  taken  up  the  bulbs,  thqy  make  the  oeda  quita 
even ;  thept  cutting  on  the  leaves,  but  not  too  close,  and 
leaving  .the  ^  roots,,  they  lay  the  bulbs  on  thdr  side  in  ^ega^ 
lar  jfiptws, .  so  that  they  just  touc^,  taking  core  to  lay  them 
in  a  fuU  south  aq)ect ;  there  they  cover  Uiem  with  fine  earth, 
about  one  inch  tmck,  which  raises  them  thjree  or  four  inchea 
above  the  surface  of  the  beds.  In  this  situatioKi  they  remaiB 
three  weeks,  taking  care  to  rem^ive  or  rather  renew  die  mould 
from  time  t^  time,  that  may  be  or  is  bk>wn  awav  by  the 
wind. ..  About  the  end  of  thb  period,  they  take  up  the  bulbs^ 
clean  them,  and  take  off  the  ^ffsets^  and  plaoe  than  cm  their 
proper  shelves.  This  method  is  highly  useful,  and  very  fiu 
vourable  to  their  evaporation*  It  renders  the  bulbs  very,  dnr 
and  compact,  consequently  more. adapted  ias  carria^;  it 
likewise  prevents  their  b^i^  mouldy  and  their  putrefy  mff. 

The  aoovo  method  is  alone  practicable  in  a  soil  that  is  ^riil 
and  dry,  and  that  has  been  well  turned.  Where  the  sou  ia 
strong,  deep,  and  moist,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  SA* 
low  this  method,  and  you  might,  by  so  domg,  totally  lose  aU 
your  bulbs. 

Those  who  possess  the  favourable  hA  above  mentioned, 
may  take  up  their  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  grow 
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ydlow ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  iJiose  who  are  not  so  tantxtUHb^ 
must  wait  till  the  leaves  have  enlarely  lost  their  verdure  and 
are  withered. 

•  If  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  stUall  treatise  (which  is  akme 
designed  to  point  out  those  that  are  indispennbly  neoesniy 
to  be  observed  in  the  culture  of  the  hyacinth)  be  implidtly 
fcUowed  and  put  in  ^practice,  we  are  convinced  die  amateur 
wiU  find  their  ^ood  effect,  and  that  this  flower  will  succeed 
in  other  countries  better  than  it  has  hitherto  done ;  and  he 
may  flatter  himself,  with  some  reason,  if  he  pays  proper  at- 
tention, and  proceeds  with  perseverance,  that  he  may  Ixiofi; 
his  hyadnths  to  as  great  perfecdcm  as  they  are  in  UoUanf 
The  experiment  will,  without  doubt,  cost  him  at  first  some 
bulbs,  but  that  is  inevitable ;  for  even  in  Holland,  where  the 
cultivation  of  this  flower  is  attended  to,  with  the  nft)st  unre- 
mitting  care  and  attention,  they  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
secret  of  saving  every  one*  Notwithstandmg  the  experience 
of  many  years,  the  hyacinth  still  remains  a  very  difficult 
flower  to  raise;  but  perhaps  this  difficulty  arises  in  some 
measure  fiom  the  great  moisture  and  damp  of  our  t£mate. 

The  hyadnths  must  never  be  planted  again  in  the  same 
soti,  but  the  ground  must  at  least  rest  for  two  or  three  yealB^ 
•r  be  cultivated  with  greens  during  that  time,  and  always 
BMiBfld  again,  the  year  before  plantmg,  with  some  old  cow^ 
dunff,  especially  when  your  soil  is  light  or  sandy,  as  the  hy»« 
dniihs  are  very  food  of  that  stuff. 

The  trials  and  experience  of  many  years  have  brought  the 
Dutch  to  a  tolerable  perfSectbn  in  the  culture  of  this  flowen 
Our  intention  with  the  foregoing  rules,  is  only  to  give  a  hint 
to  the  foreiffn  amateurs  what  way  they  must  turn  thdr  atten- 
tion to  meml  the  culture.  Many  Mis  may  be  found  in  Eng^ 
land,  which,  witii  a  few  additional  stuff,  inay  perfectly  an- 
swer to  the  denred  effect.  The  better  success  that  may  be 
reaped  from  this  pamphlet,  the  more  we  shall  esteem  our 
trouble  well  recompensed;  as  for  style  and  language  we 
vouchsafe  a  double  indulgence,  being  ndther  authors 
Englishmen,  but  wellwisiiers  to  all  flower  fimcierB. 
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No.  III. 


LIST  of  some  New  Roses^  raised  by  Mr  Bboitn  of  New 

Scone. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  179.) 

The  finest  of  the  Double  Scots  Roses  (or  those  from  Rosa 
spinosissuna)  having  been  fully  described  by  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  of  London,  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  vol.  iv*  it  .seems  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them  here.  Mr  Brown  of  Perth  made 
trial  of  the  seeds  of  other  kinds  of  ff^iden  roses,  about  the 
year  1796,  and  procured  several  seedlings  of  great  beauty, 
particularly  the  following. 

Venutf  a  small  double  white,  without  prickles,  perhaps  the 
finest  rose  yet  produced  in  Britain,  raised  from  seed  of 
the  garden  White  Rose,  (Rosa  alba,) 
DttchesSj.doubh  blush,  raised  from  the  Maiden  Blushi 
Diana^  double  blush,  raised  from  the  same. 
Victoria,  dark  and  double,  superior  to  the  Tuscany.  . 
Parsonj    da  dow       equal  to  the  Tuscany. 

Mount  EtnOy  dark  and  doubfe. 
Mount  Vesuvius,  do.  .      do.      ' 
Vagranl,  do.        do. 

The  above  five  raised  from  the  double  Velvet,  R.  Galiica. 
Fair  Maid,  pale  red,  semi-douUe,  in  habit  allied  to  the 
blush  Cluna  rose,  raised  from  the  Portland  or  crimson 
monthly,  R.  oenttfolia* 
Blush-tree  BumetJeiwed,  double,  raised  from  the  nngle 
Bumet-leaved,  with  shining  or  glossy  leaves,  and  red 
berries. 
Dwarf  BumetJeaved,  double,  raised  from  the  same. 
Chance,  double  Uush,  raised  from  double  Damask,  (R.  da- 

mascena.) 
Great  Moguf,  double,  raised  from  the  red  Belgic,  (R.  do- 

mascena.) 
Purple,  double,  raised  irom  crimson  Dutch  and  Dutch 

hundred-leaved,  (R,-Grallica.) 
MissBoldA 

Favourite,  I  double,  ridsed  from  the  Princess,  (R.  GaU 
Fhra,         j         lica.) 
Ruby,         J 

l1 
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Most  of  tbe  above  are  very  different  in  floiwer  and  habit 
from  thofle  they  were  raised  from,  and  from  any  othor  roaes. 
Mr  Brown  possesses  a  new  rose  of  oonsidanable  beauty,  ndaed 
at  New  Soone,  and  which  iSrst  flowered  in  sunuaer  1821« 
He  calls  it  the  Coronation  Rose. 


No.  IV. 

1.  EXTRACTS  from  the  Scote  Gardener's  IMiectory  bjf 
Jjmma  JcbticMj  F.  R.  S.  &c.    Edinbaigh  1754. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  200.) 

So  soon  as  the  hyacinth  roots  arrive  from  Holland,  I  would 
incline  to  plant  them,  provided  it  ia  any  time  after  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  that  season  being  the  best  for  planting  the 
double  hyadnths,  which  I  would  perform  in  the  following 
manner :    Stake  out  a  convenient  place  in  the  garden,  not  toa 
near  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  at  the  same  time  sheltered  from 
winds  and  storms  as  much  as  you  can,  of  what  length  you 
please,  but  of  breadth  5-  feet,  and  taking  out  the  natural 
earth  to  (he  depth  of  S  feet  clear  below  tne  surface  of  the 
pathway,  level  the  bottom  thereof;  then  lay  in  8  inches  height 
of  sintable  compost ;  and  levelling  this,  lay  above  it  16  inchea 
of  the  reservea  heap  of  dung  and  sand,  after  you  perceive 
it  has  been  well  rotted  and  made  very  fine ;  by  this  means, 
S4  inches  of  the  S  feet  will  be  filled  up  of  this  trendi ; 
and  my  reason  for  laying  the  16  inches  df  this  weH  rotted 
dung,  and  a  fourth  part  of  sand,  is,  that  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  fibres  of  the  hyadnths  may  reach  the  same,  that  they  may 
from  thehce  suck  what  is  sumdent  to  furnish  a  strong;  flower 
for  the  suoc^ding  year,  to  refurnish  the  great  succuiency  of 
thdr  strong  stems  and  bells  which  they  send  out  every  year. 
Above  this  dung  and  sand,  fill  the  bed  up  with  the  compost  un- 
til it  be  near  equal  with  the  surface  of  the  path-way ;  then  lay 
on  the  surface  of  the  compost  I  inch  of  your  sandy  earthy  the 
purest  and  finest  that  you  have.     Take  your  roots,  and  plant 
themfour  roots  broad,  m  a  bed  of  5^ feet  breadth,  in  a  quincimx 
order;  and  be  sure  that  each  of  the  outermost  TOwsbe6incb- 
S8  at  least,  from  the  outmost  verge!  of  the  bed,  and  11  inchea 
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l^oot  from  mot  every  way,  dmntiiig  them  down  ^Mti^  your 
hand  into  die  earth  more  than  1  inch,  to  keep  them  fast,  so 
9A  not  to  be  overturned  by  the  laying  of  the  compost  above 
die  bulbs,  to  the  height  of  3  inches ;  above  that,  riddle  or  lay 
on  1  inch  of  good  garden-earth,  whereby  there  may  be  4 
inches  of  earth'above  the  bulbs.  I  have  often,  after  {^anting 
the  hyacinths  bulbs,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  covered 
them  with  no  more  than  S  inches  of  their  compost,  until  the 
b^^nning  of  November^  and  have  had  great  success  with 
them  by  this  method ;  for  to  my  experience  I  know,  that  if 
there  is  too  much  earth  above  thdr  roots,  they  will  not  strike 
out  •one  fibre,  and  the  roots  will  lot  in&lhbly;  because  too 
much  earth  above  the  new  planted  roots,  excludes  the  air 
from  them  i  As  soon  as  the  frosts  set  in,  or  by  the  end  of 
November,  I  always  covered  my  beds  of  hyadnths,  doubles 
and  singles,  with  3  inches  of  old  rotten  tan-bark,  or  fallen 
leaves  of  trees,  and  also  S  feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  beds, 
and  filled  the  alleys  betwixt  the  bed&  (which  may  be  2  feet 
broad)  as  high  as  the  top  of  these  beds,  with  this  rotted  tan, 
which  I  did  not  take  ofi^them,  until  the  end  of  Ferbuary  or 
.beginning  of  March,  as  the  weather  .is  good  or  bad ;  and  if 
the  tops  of  these  beds  are  raised  4  inches  above  the  path-way^ 
I  kid  in  the  old  tan  into  the  allevs  of  the  beds,  to  the  height  of 
:tbe  tops  of  the  beds,  to  prevent  tne  frost  getting  into  the  bulbs 
which  are  planted  upon  the  outaides  of  the  beds.  I  very  of-* 
ten  covered  the  tops  of  the  beds  with  pease  haulm,  which  de- 
fends against  frost,  as  well  as  the  bark,  is  a  lighter  cover  than 
tan,  and  is  more  airy,  so  as  the  wet  rancid  vapours  from  the 
tops  of  these  beds  of  rich  soil,  may  pass  more  easily  off' 
through  this  straw  than  through  the  tan,  which  will  prevent 
the  complaints  of  the  roots  of  hyacinths  rotting,  after  they  are 
.  planted,  and  have  struck  out  their  fibres,  which  often  nap- 
pens.  I  also  observed)  to  plant  a  double  white  and  a  double 
,blue  hyacinth  In  the  first  row,  and  so  alternately  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed,  plantiog  always  thosie  togaxheVf  which 
blowed  at  a  time,  or  at  one  and  the  same  season ;  that  is,  ear- 
ly blowers,  second  blowers^  and  late  blowers,  all  by  them« 
selves,  and  as  near  together  as  possibly  the  season  of  their 
blowing  can  admit.  And  the  second  row  I  begun  with  a 
double  blue,  and  then  a  double  white,  in  the  quincunx  order, 
to  the  end  of  the  row,  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  third 
and  fourth  rows.     I  observed,  also,  to  remove  the  tw  with 
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tbe  hand  only,  and  not  with  any  instrument,  in  case  of  in^ 
juring  the  young  buds  of  tbe  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hya- 
cinths, which  are  then  boldly  springing  to  the  surface  of  the 
'ground.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  tne  leaves  and  flowers-buds 
come  above  ground,  looKing  my  written  pocket  index  of  roots» 
^and  the  meuod  of  planting  them  by  thar  names  to  the  di£> 
ferent  roots,  near  by  them  I  affixed  labels  of  wood,  with 
painted  numbers  on  them,  as  marked  in' an  index,  such  as 
No.  1.  to  Moraen  Star,  double  white,  and  No.  S.  to  Pcts^e- 
iouU^  double  olue  hyacinths,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
bed,  so  as  one  cannot  be  mistaken  to  lay  those  roots  distincu 
ly  in  th^  respective  repositories,  in  the  root  room,  at  lifting 
season,  when  their  flowers  are  decayed,  and  some  of  their 
leaves  gone.  'X'his  I  notice  here,  for  the  benefit  of  a  distinct 
florist,  or  nurseryman  in  flowers,  for  his  exactness,  and  which 
was  always  my  practice.  You  must  put  some  covers  over 
these  flowers  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  even  before  they 
blossom,  to  preserve  their  flower-buds  before  they  open,  from 
frost,  snow,  naill,  or  much  rain.  The  Dutch  plant  their  best 
hyacinths  into  frames  made  of  wood,  in  shape  and  form  like 
unto  these  frames  under  which  early  cucumbers  are  raised, 
4md  have  wooden  covers  for  them  in  winter,  and  lift  these 
higher  up  when  thdr  flowers  are  in  bloom.  But  with  sub- 
mission to  these  eminent  florists,  I  would  never  advise  such 
covers;  for  by  this  method  of  covering  these  flowers,  they  are 
drawn  up  and  choaked,  which  ends  in  the  ruin  of  their  roots, 
88  I  have  often  seen,  and  sometimes  experienced. 

The  best  covers  for  hyadnths  when  they  are  in  bloom,  are 
painted  cloth  or  mats,  sustained  by  arched  hocms,  whidi  may 
be  fixM  on  frames  upheld  by  S  feet  high  stakes  of  timb^, 
drove  into  the  ground  of  the  alleys  of  the  beds  where  diey 
are  planted ;  tl^se  frames  may  lift  wholly  ofi*,  or  if  the  frames 
contwue  on  the  bedfv  the  mats  or  cloth  may  be  so  contrived, 
as  to  take  ofi^  at  pleasure,  to  pve  all  air  in  mUd  weather, 
which  will  preserve  the  flowers  and  their  roots  in  good  health. 

When  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  spire .  up,  I  tied  them 
•  first  gently  below  the  bells  to  iron-wires,  made  on  pur- 
pose; and  when  the  bells  separate,  open  and  prepare  for 
flowing,  I.  tied  a  piece  of  bas^-mat  genteely  betwixt  the 
bells,  to^  sustain  their  stems  and  flowers  to  the  wires,  which 
makea  a  very  handsome  appearance ;  and  when  their  flow- 
ers are  faded^  I  gathered  up  thor  long  leaves  ami  steou^ 
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to  the  irori-wires,  and  tied  them,  but  so  easily  as  not  to  breark 
them,  or  to  incommode  or  hinder  them  from  growing  long^ 
which  then  they  do,  but  only  to  save  them  from  break- 
ing, bruising,  or  wind-wa^in^.  Five  or  six  weeks  after  ther 
have  done  Mowing,  and  their  green  leaves  are  turning  y^- 
kiw,  4  or  5  inches  below  their  tops,  1  lifted  them  carefully 
out  of  the  ground,  immediately  cutting  off  their  leaves  and 
stems  close  to  thdr  bulbs ;  I  laid  them  directly  with  their  re- 
spective labels  in  their  apartments,  in  boxes,  in  the  root-room^ 
to  win  and  dry  by  the  air  and  wind,  but  not  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  obs^nirinff  to  take  none  of  their  fibres  off,  but  to  al- 
low them  to  wither;  for  they  never  take  any  rotting  from 
thdr  fibres,  but  from  their  broken  or  bruised  leaves  .and 
stems  that  are  left  at  the  roots,  by  the  practice  of  some  per- 
sons, of  which  I  must  necessanly  take  notice,  since  it  is  prac- 
tised and  erroneously  followed  by  many,  and  which  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  to  be  the  utter  destruction  of  those 
roots. 

They  advise  to  lift  them  at  die  same  thne  I  prescribe  for 
that  operation,  but  then  they  order  these  roots,  with^eir 
leaves  and  stems  remaining  at  them,  to  be  laid  on  thar  sides, 
into  a  sharp  ridge  of  the  ground,  wherein  they  were  planted, 
ay  and  until  these  stems  and  leaves  are  withered,  and  the 
roots  (as  they  say)  are  ripened :  I  must  say,  I  have  in  many 
cases,  and  in  many  seasons,  found  this  practice  to  be  very 
wrong;  for  when'  these  roots  are  taken  up,  ^d  laid  upon 
their  sides,  with  their  leaves  and  stems  hanging  at  them  to 
ripen,  (as  they  term  it),  these  may  thereby  wither  indeed; 
but  before  they  are  dry,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  putre- 
faction, descending  from  the  dying  green  leaves  and  stem,  af- 
fects the  bulb,  notwithstanding  of  all  care  to  prevent  it ;  be- 
sides, if  these  roots,  which,  when  thus  laid  on  their  sides,  are 
very  thinly  covered  with  earth,  and  are  not  preserved  from 
heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  possibly  exposed,  immediately  af- 
ter, to  a  hot  sun,  to  dry  the  earth  m  wmoh  the  bulb  lies ;  the 
same,  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  will  be  boiled  in  a  manner, 
and  will  be  liable  to  rot.  It  is  certain,  that  the  rotting  of 
those  bulbs  proceeds  oftener  from  their  decaying  leaves  and 
flower-stems,  than  from  the  fibres  of  the  bulb;  uierefore  it  is 
safer  to  take  away  the  c^use  of  this  rotting,  and  the  effect 
will  cease,  by  cutting  off  these  leaves,  and  decaying  flower- 
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Stems ;  and  afterwards  you  inaj  either  ripen  the  voots^  hj  lay- 
ing them  upon  the  top  of  the  beds  wherein  they  blosBomed^ 
covering  them  with  a  little  dry  sand,  and  shading  (he  roots 
in  the  hottest  sun,  with  mats  betwixt  them^  and  the  sun,  B0t 
laid  on  the  earth,  but  hung  as  parasols  or  sun-shades^  bf 
which  means  the  roots  thus  laid,  have  free  air  al  all  times;  or 
at  lifting  season,  ^ou  may  lay  the  roots  into  the  root<-tnaitt, 
into  their  respective  drawen,  to  win  and  dry  there  by  the  air 
and  wind',  but  not  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Any  of  these  methods  you  may  follow ;  the  nurserymen  ant 
for  ripening  their  roots  m  die  earth,  as  it  gives  the  oatwanl 
coats  or  skins  of  the  Txx>ts,  a  harder  substance,  so  as  they  may 
pack  better  to  go  abroad ;  whilst  some  curious  florisiB  follow 
the  other  method,  with  the  same  success.  This  last  mediod 
I  chused  to  practise  with  my  fmest  hyadnths.  '  Host  peorie 
who  receive  nyacinths  from  Holland,  complain  that  tiiey  de* 
generate,  and  do  not  flower  well  with  them  a  year  or  two 
after  th^  receive  them :  it  becomes  me  to  show  them,  that, 
provided  they  observe  strictly,  a  few  rules, '  their  hyaciiiths 
wilI%Iossom  for  many  years,  as  well  as  they  do  in  H(AaDd'; 
and  that  without  sucn  a  strict  observation  of  these  rutes,  it 
cannot  be  expected.    And, 

Imd^  It  is  certain,  that  most  part  of  our  soils  in  ftitain^ 
have  more  or  less  clay  in  them,  excepting  puce  white  sand,  or 
dark  grey  sandy  eartn,  which  is  found  near  the  sea,  or  upon 
grounds  where  short  tufty  heath  grows;  these  sails  are  the 
most  proper  for  hyacinths,  and  I  always  took  four  shares  of 
old  welLrotted  cow^ung,  one  share  of  pure  white  sand,  and 
one  share  of  tliis  dark-coloured  sandy  earth ;  and  in  this  soil 
only  will  they  prosper;  for  if  there  b  clay  in  the  ground 
wherein  they  are  planted,  their  roots  turn  into  a  dull  riunny 
unactive  bulb,  and  have  not  five,  instead  of  fifty  fibres,  they 
should  emit  to  furnish  a  large  bold  flower. 

2db,  Hyacinth  roots  should  never  be  planted  in  any  place 
of  a  garden,  wherdn  water  stands  in  winter,  either  alxrre  or 
below  ground. 

S/io,  You  must  use  no  dung  in  yonr  compost,  but  that  of 
cows;  and  it  must  be  very  well  rotted,  and  two  or  three  yvars 
old ;  or  for  want  of  this  aung,  old  rotted  tan-bark,  or  roCtod 
leaves  of  trees  will  do. 

4to,  You  must  not  use  for  this  compost,  that  earth  where, 
in  hyadnths  have  been  often  planted,  without  other  crops 
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nor  ever  suffer  iboee  rooU  to  continue  in  the  ground  two 
ynn^  few  they  mvst  be  lifted  ev^  year. 

Bio^  Do  not  plant  good  and  sound  hyadnth  roots  in  the 
same  bed,  or  near  to  roots  which  you  see  are  not  sound,  seem- 
in^^l^  rotten  or  unseemly  in  their  appearance ;  for  such  roots 
wul  infect  whcdesome  ones. 

6io,  Be  sure  to  sow  hyacinth  seed^  every  year,  for  thereby 

Jou  may  raise  (as  I  did)  many  difierent  fine  sorts  of  those 
owers,  as  good,  and  more  to  be  depended  upon,  than  such 
as  we  get  frcxn  Holland. 

ImOf  If  you  do  not  sow  their  seeds,  or  that  you  want  to  in- 
crease scHne  of  the  prettiest  sorts  of  them,  and  these  roots  are 
fiihy  to  off-set,  (which  is  often  the  case  with  many  of  their  best 
sorts)  you  are  to  use  the  fbUowhig  method  to  obtain  off-sets 
fhrni  them,  and  which  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  for 
their  flowering  handsomely,  than  the  roots  you  get  from  H(d- 
land.  The  method  is  thus :  a  fortnight  after  they  are  past  thdr 
bloom,  take  such  roots  as  you  chuse  to  have  offsets  from,  out 
of  the  ground,  cut  off  theur  long  leaves  and  flower-stems,  but 
do  not  take  off  their  fibres;  and  just  above  the  circle  from 
whence  spring  these  fibres,  cut  tne  bulb  cross-ways  in  four 
quarters,  a  third  part  into  its  substance,  but  so  as  not  to  touch 
its  innermost  coats  or  its  heart,  then  wiping  it  with  a  cloth, 
put  it  into  the  ground  a^dn,  and  cover  it  with  no  more  than 
one  inch  of  ground ;  lul  this  root  again  in  three  or  four 
weeks  afterwards,  and  lay  it  again  into  the  root-room  with 
the  others,  and  at  the  usual  season  replant  it  with  the  other 
roots.  This  root  will  not  bear  a  flower  the  ensuing  season, 
but  in  place  thereof,  will,  at  lifting  season,  give  you  six,  ^ght, 
€3iF  ten  large  off-sets,  which,  as  uiey  are  bred  (I  may  say)  in 
our  soil  and  climate,  are  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  for 
blossoming  well,  and  for  continuing  to  do  so,  than  any  roots 
we  get  from  Holland.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of  their  roots 
degenerating,  provided  they  are  liftea  out  of  the  ^und 
every  year,  and  that  the  new  soil  here  prescribed  is  ^ven  to 
them  annually  at  their  bong  replanted,  together  with  the 
other  directions  here  prescribed  for  their  culture :  And  as  I 
have  had  repeated  experience,  I  affirm  it,  that  I  have  had  the 
same  roots  blossom  faur  with  me  for  six  years  totUe  suite,  and 
would  have  continued  to  have  blossomed  some  years  lon^r, 
if  tfie  roots  had  not  expended  thar  strength  by  off-setting. 
ft  you  continue  them  two  years  in  the  ground  without  lin* 


•>:* 
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iBff,  the  groiind  must  be  very  ridi  and  stxong  at  first :  but 
this  method  is  dangerous,  many  of  the  roots  beings  apt  to  rot 
thereby. 

2.  EXTRACTlS  from  The  Dutch  Florist,  bff  NtcuotsA»  rAN 
Kampsn  of  HaarJem.  TransIaHon  pubUshed  ai  New- 
cagde-upofi-Tynef  1768. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  200.) 

Hyacinths.— «Sbi/,  <S*c. — Sandy  earth  is  what  we  oonaider 
as  the  base  of  the  culture  of  hyacmths.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
bluish-grey  or  blackish-red  colour,  not  sharp,  but  rather 
handling  smood),  a  little  ^easy,  and  taking  a  pearl  colour 
when  dry;  the  water  passing  through  it  being  sweet  and 
of  a  delicate  taste ;  in  a  word,  such  sou  as  we  see  about  Haar-^ 
lem,  particularly  towards  the  sea-banks.  (P.  4»)-— The  best 
mediod  of  enriching  sandy  earth,  according  to  our  expeneooe, 
is  to  make  use  of  cow-dung,  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  tan- 
nerVbark ;  but  the  bark  ought  not  to  be  taken  fresh  out  of 
Uie  pits,  but  laid  up  for  two  years  at  least,  that  it  may  be  well  . 

rotted,  and  consumed  to  one-half. — Our  method,  then,  of 
making  compost  for  hyadnths  is  as  follows :  Two-sixth  {Mirts 
of  grey  sand  ;  two-dixths  of  well  rotted  cow-dung;  (Hie-sixtfa 
of  tannen>-bark,  quite  rotted  and  reduced  to  earth ;  one-sixth 
of  tree-leaves,  also  well  rotted. — ^AU  these  materials  must  be 
thrown  into  a  heap,  not  more  than  three  feet  thick,  so  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  may  have  power  to  penetrate  through  it,  and 
warm  it  to  the  bpttom ;  for  which  purpose  the  heap  must  be 
laid  in  a  high  and  open  place  exposed  to  the  south.  Once  a 
month  it  ought  to  be  carefully  turned,  and  the  bottom  thrown 
to  the  top,  that  all  parts  of  it  may  partake  of  the  benign  influ-  ] 

ence  of  the  sun  and  elements :  this  is  essential ;  and  this  turoii^  •! 

must  be  continued  for  twelve  months,  takipg  care  not  to  sin  \ 

the  compost,  because,  in  that  case,  it  is  apt  to  run  into  / 

lumps,  which  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence.    (P.  5,  6.) 

.fitfcb.— After  a  place  has  been  pitched  on  for  planting  the 
flowers,  the  natural  earth  must  Ix)  dug  out  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  a  stratum  of  cow- 
dung,  half  a  foot  thick ;  which  must  be  beaten  and  trod 
^wn,  till  it  be  very  firm  and  compact,  like  a  hard  crust,  so 
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OS  to  prevent  any  oommusication  with  the  subecnl.  Then 
the  hole  is  to  be  fflled  up  with  compost,  nx  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  garden.  The  compost  diould  be  laid  into  the 
designed  bed,  about  a  month  before  the  roots  are  planted ; 
for  if  it  be  put  in  later,  the  earth  mieht  settle  while  the  roots 
are  in  it,  wmch  would  lay  them  too  deep. 

Plankng. — The  proper  seasoq  for  putting  in  the  bulbs 
is  October  or  November.  They  ouj^ht  to  be  set  at  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches;  but  early  flowering  varieties  may  be 
one  inch  deeper,  which  will  bring  them  to  flower  at  the  same 
time  with  the  others.     (P.  8.)  ' 

Proiectifng  during  Winter. — In  hard  frosts  the  beds  should 
be  covered  with  tanners-bark,  leaves  or  straw,  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  This  covering  should  be  removed 
early  in  spring,  before  the  rising  plant  has  penetrated  it,, 
otherwise  the  leaves  get  a  pale  disagreeable  yellow  colour. 
The  beginning  of  spring,  however,  being  subject  to  great 
uncertainty,  those  that  plant  in  beds  having  boards  along  the 
mdes,  should  make  use  of  sliders  or  covers  during  the  njght, 
or  in  gre$X  winds  or  frosts:  those  that  plant  in  a  terrass, 
must  trice  care  to  cover  them,  with  mats  or  reeds,  which 
should  rest  on  supporters  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
<P.  11.) 

Stipp»rit.''^The  flowers  are  to  be  supported  by  means  of 
strong  wires,  two  feet  long  and  painted  green :  these  are  to 
be  stuck  into  the  ground  as  near  the  plant  as  possible  with- 
out touching  the  bulb ;  and  the  stalk  is  to  be  tied  to  the 
wire,  with  a  green  thread,  above  the  lowest  bell.     (P.  12.). 

Shadesj-^Y/heti  the  flowers  are  almost  in  full  blow,  a  shade 
of  canvas,  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  is  proper,  for  screening  the 
whole  bed  both  from  sun  and  rath ;  the  awning  being  so  con- 
trived, that  the  canvas  may  be  raised  in  the  mormngs  and 
evenings,  &c.     (P.  18.) 

Taking  up  the  Bulbs.'^'We  take  up  the  roots  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  b^n  to  wither,  that  is,  when  their  plants  begin  to 
turn  yellow.  We  then  break  ofi^  tiie  stems  an  inch  above 
the  bulbs,  whidi  we  afterwards  cover  with  earth,  in  which 
they  are  to:  lie  vil  the  gnoss  moisture  be  dried  up  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  We  make  a  little  heap  of  earth,  and 
{dacse  the  roots  in  it,  bottom  downwards  as  tney  ^w ;  and 
the  heap  is  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  When 
the  bulbs  have  Iain  in  this  heap  for  three  weeks,  they  are  to 
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be  Udcen  out  in  fair  weather,  and  laid  on  a  board  ia  the  aim 
for  an  hour ;  after  whiob  thc;^  are  to  be  deaied  of  the  .^aitk 
and  offBeta  about  them^  talong  great  care  not  to  give  tbe 
leiai  bruiBe  or  mmnd.    (F.  16.) 


No.V. 

REMARKS  on  Oe  ctOHvaied  Ehn^Treea,  wUh  CharacUrs 
qf  the  British  Species.    By  Mr  Davw  DoKy  Curator  gf 
.  tie  Lamiertian  Herbarium. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  986.) 

The  real  Dutch  efan  is  undoubtedly  the  U.  mn^or  of  Eng- 
lish botany,  the  Uhnus  HoUkmdicue  of  Millar^s  DictioDary. 
It  approaches  very  near  Ulmus  suberosa  of  Erhart  and  WilL 
denow,  and  appears  intermediate  between  it  and  the  tnofs* 
tana  of  Enjglisn  Botany :  still,  however,  I  think  it  is  suffi«> 
deqtly  distinct  from  either.  The  Ulmus  etJferosa  is  a  very 
distinct  species.  It  is,  like  the  mt^or^  a  worthless  tree,  c^  a 
stunted  and  rugged  a^ectr  This  species  is  often  sold  hj 
tibe  nurserymen  ror  the  Dutch  elm,  and  frequently  confouncU 
ed  by  them  with  the  English  elm,  to  which,  m  a  young 
state,  it  bears  conaderable  resemblanoer  The  Uknue  mom^ 
tana^  which  has  a  rugged  and  somewhat  corky  baric,  is  rather 
a  shrub  than  a  tree.  It  divides  at  the  bottom  into  many 
branches,  and  never  grows  to  any  considerable  height  It  is 
freauently  used  in  hedge-rows  in  some  parts  of  Endand,  and 
is  tne  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  of  any.  The  Ubnui 
campestris  has  much  smaller  leaves  than  any  of  the  other 
speaes ;  they  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  serrated,  rough,  and 
strongly  veined,  with  their  base  nearly  equal, — ^flowers  4^:left, 
with  four  stamens ;  lacimse  obtuse ;  fruit  oblong,  obovate, 
cloven  at  the  top ;  bark  rugged,  much  more  ^tire  than  that 
of  U.  suberosa.     This  grows  to  a  large  tree. 

Ulmua  glabra  of  Ikfillar^s  Dictionary,  forms  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  useful  trees,  bein^  superior  to  all  the  pra» 
osdinff  species.  It  is  readily  distmguished  by  its  smooth, 
dark  Teaa-coloured  bark,  and  by  its  leaves,  which  are  neariy 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface.  This  tree  is  common  in  Scoe- 
land,  and  forms  a  great  proporticm  of  those  kept  in  the 
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H  serie9.    It  is  the  moet  prolific,  and  the  shoots  aad  wood  aie 

■  die  most  tenacious  of  all ;  hence  it  was  formerly,  in  the  dsya 

!S  of  archery,  in  much  request  for  making  bows. 

The  genus  Uhnus  is  one  of  those  whose  species,  Uke  thoeo 
of  Saliwy  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  tha^  they  are 
often  confounded,  and  their  differential  characters  not  easly 
discovered;  nevertheless,  an  attentive  obflerver  will  perceive 
something  in  their  different  habits^  which)  although  not  easily 
^  expresBed  in  words,  leads  him  to  remark  odier  diffepmces. 

We  iau9t  not,  however,  esqpect  to  find  so  many  tiippble  ipd 
i  decided  marks  in  such  genera,  as  in  those  tribes  whose  spedea 

are  farther  remote  from  each  other.  The  characters  of  the 
British  species  I  shall  subj<wi,  ttem  my  own  manuacripc 
liotes, 

J 

Samaria  wtdia. 

1.  U.  gldbrOj  pentandra;  fioribus  sessilibus  &-fidis  obtuas» 
samaris  obov^tis  apice  bifidis,  foliis  lat^  oUongo-ov^tis  do* 
plicato-serratis  suprii  Isevibus  basi  valde  insBqualibus,  cor- 
tioe  integrft  Isevi. 

£.  U.  montona,  pentandra;  floribus  ipedicellHtis &fidis aeutis, 
samaris  subrotundis  emar^natis,  loliis  ovalas  brevfe  acumL 
natis  duplicato-serratis  scabris  basi  snbsequalibuis  eortaoe 
rugosfi. 

S.  U.  eampesirigf  tetrandra;  floribus  subsessUibus  irfidis 
obtuffls^  samaris  oUongo^obovatis  apice  fissis,  foliis  acutis 
duj^icato-serratis  mgosis  ban  subaequalibos,  cortioe  nigosft. 

4.  XT.  stAerota^  pentandra;'  floribus  brev^  pedicellatis  5-fidis 
obtusis,  samans  subrotundis  apice  fims,  udiis  lati  ellipticis 
cuspidatis  duplicaUKserratis  baiBi  valdi  insequalibus,  cortice 
suberosd  rimosissimft. 

5.  U.  mofor^  tetrandra ;  floribus  subsessiHbus  4*fidi8  obturis, 
'  samaris  obovatis  apice  emarginatis,  foliis  aoiplis  ellipticis 

acutis  du^icato-serratis  scabris  basi  insequalibus^  cortioe 
suberosi  nmo^ssimi. 
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No.  VI. 

Ae  Adoamtaget  rf  fbm&ng  FrvU'Tf 
in  a  Letter  Jrom  the  Rev.  Dr  Joan 
KAMEBy  dated  Moffat^  Feb.  18.  177S. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  261.) 


Dodifft  fint  obeenred  thai  trees  pushed  Ihdr  brancbes  in  a 
directioD  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  a  tree  stands 
on  a  steep^  it  pushes  both  towaids  the  hill,  and  towards  the 
dedivitj;  but  on  both  sides  it  still  preserves  its  branches 
parallel  to  the  surface.  As  diere  is  an  attraction  between 
the  upper  surfSEUse  of  leaves  and  light,  I  am  also  persuaded, 
thougn  not  equally  certain  of  it  from  experiment,  that  there 
is  an  attracticm  of  the  same  nature  betweeu  the  under  surface 
of  leaves  and  the  surEoce  of  the  earth.  This  I  consider  as  the 
caose  of  the  phenomenon. 

I  had  long  observed,  that  the  most  fruitful  orchards,  and 
the  most  fertSe  tre^  are  those  planted  on  a  declivity,  and 
the  steeps  it  is,  though  not  quite  a  precipice,  the  more  fer- 
tile they  prove.  But  I  was  never  satisBed  as  to  the  cause  of 
it,  till  I  called  to  mind  the  above  observation  of  Dodart ; 
'which  oocurred  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  town,  of  Jedburgh. 
There  is  more  firuit  about  that  place,  and  more  fruit-bearmg 
wood  upon  the  trees,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland :  But  its  orchards  and  fruit-gardens  are  mostly  si- 
tuated in  very  steep  places. 

It  Lb  well  known  that  the  spreading  of  trees  always  renders 
them  fruitful.  On  a  plain,  however,  they  incline  to  shoot 
upwards ;  and  therefore  art  is  called  in  by  skilful  gardeners, 
and  8|:^lied  in  various  ways  to  check  their  perpendicular, 
and  to  promote  their  lateral  growth.  But  this  point,  which 
can  only  be  gained  upon  a  plain  by.art,  is  obtained  upon  a 
dectivity  by  nature.  There  a  tree  loses  its  tendency  to  shoot 
upwards,  and  in  order  to  preserve  its  branches  parallel  with 
the  surface,  is  constrained  to  put  them  in  a  latersd  direction. 

Hence  an  important  rule  in  the  choice  of  orchards  and 
fruit-gardens. 
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No.  VII. 


LIST  qf  PEARS  Jr&m  Mr  Vajx  Mov%y  Brussels^  yf>^^^ 
Trees  of  which  are  etitl  preserved  in  the  Leith  WaBc  ami 
Brotigtiton  Nurseries, 

(Referred  to  at  p.  814.) 

X.  Grafted  by  Messrs  Dicksoks  and  Co.  Leith  Walk,  16th 

April  1818. 

Canning.  Capiaumont. 

Avant  fleur.  Bourboa  du  Roi. 

Parmentier.  Augustine. 

Beurr€  Royal  Du  Hamel. 

Hardenpont  de  printems  (or  Carels  dliiver. 


Beurr^  Rance)^ 
Ma  Belle. 
Colmars. 

Dor^  de  printems.. 
Marie  Louise. 
Bouvier  d'^automne. 
Darimont. 
Adan. 


Wurtemberff. 
Haeghens  d^niver. 
Inconnue  Lille. 
Warzer  d'^automne. 
Jaminette. 
Decain  deliver. 
Noir  diair. 
Bellotte. 


2.  Grafted  by  Messrs  Dicksoks  Brothers,  Broughton,  16tb 

April  1818. 


Marechal  dliirar. 

Incommunicable. 

Drapiez  d^4t6. 

Chomel. 

Inconnue  Argenteau* 

Napoleon. 

Paridaens  dliiver. 

Sabine. 

Beauddet 

Bretagne  Colmar. 

NeiU. 

Delices  d^ Ardenpont* 


Cramoisine. 
Passe  Colmars. 
Bonchretien  fondant. 
Coloma  d'hiver. 
Bonchretien  du  Rhin. 
Bergamotte  Heems. 
Knight  dluver. 
Salisburi. 
Cadet  de  Vaux. 
Linden  d^automne. 
Hardenpont  dliiyer^ 


MS  APP£KDIX« 


No.  VIII. 

LIST  of  Pavit-Trsss^  4*c.  cuUivated  in  the  Jardktdei 
Planter  in  1802.    Communicated  by  Mr  Blaiktb. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  888.) 

MtMerry.    Moms. 

MuRiBR  k  finiit  ncHT.  Muribr  dfiniit  blanc  d'EsiHigiie^ 

■  "  «       rose  d'ltalie.  plusieursvarieli^s- 

■■  — ^—  rouge  de  Ca*  ■      ■■■  ■■  — ^—  bLmc. 

nada. 

Bramble,    Rubus. 

RoNCK  des  hayeSy  R.  fruticosus.      Ronck  grimpante^  R.  scmdeni. 
bleu4tre,  R.  csesius.  des  Alp^j  R.  aaMtilis. 

Raspberry.    Rubus  idseai 

Frakboisicr  ordinaire  rouge.         Framboisi£r  de  Canada^  i  5 
k  fhiit  blanc  feuillea. 

■  de  Mahe^  ou  de  i"         k  fruit  ,noir  de 

deux  saisons.  Vvginie,  R.  oo 

cidentalis. 

Rose,    Rosa. 
Eglantier  des  faayes.  Eglantier  pommiflke. 

Arbutus. 
Arbousier  de  Provence.  Arbousier  d'Irlanda 

.  Yacdoium. 

AiRELLB  des  boi%  V.  inynillu8>  L. 
I  caiinebe^i  V.:ogfyooccos. 

■  k  feuillea  d^buisj  V.  "vitis  idsa. 

Capribr  epiivniitj  Capparis  spinosa. 

■  Currani*    Ribes. 

Qrobbilubr  k  grappefl^ftoit  GRosEiLLncRafrnitblaiiej^lpMM 

rW8^  ..  seillejerik.!. 
k  ftujlt  blanc  Afruitnoir,  Cassis. 

■  ■  Afrttitoouleurde         ■  d'Amerique,   a 

chaire.  fruit noir.  R.fl<H 

I   ■  panacfa^«  ridum,  L. 
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Gocaeberry. 


GROSBXLLiBR^gros  fruit  rooge^ 
herua^  du  duvet 
.  k  gros  fruit  veitU 

toe,  feuilles  lui« 
aantes. 

■  '    ■■  afruit blanc moy- 

en^  et  a  fisuilles 
▼emiss^es  ist  glu- 
antes. 

■  k  fruit    mcrren 

vetd^tre^  et  k  leu- 
illes  legerement 
Telues. 

■ k  fruit    moyen 

Touge^  et  a  feaules 
lefferement  vehies 
•  ■  1  fruit  moyen 
blanch&tre  et  k 
feuilles  legeie* 
xoent  yelues. 


GaosciLUXR&gros  fruit  Tiobt^ 
hlmask  deoonrtes 
pointes  Toides,  et  a 
feuilles  loisantea. 
■I  ■  Afruit  gfosjaun* 
&tre  parsemi  des 
pointes  rares,  et  k 
feuilles  luisantes. 
I  A  fruit  gros  ob- 

long blanchtoe  et 
A  feuilleslui8ante&. 

■  •  k  gros  fruit  blan- 

cMtre  et  fL  feuilles 
luisantes. 
■  ■  sauvage  k  petit 

fruit 

— ^— ^—  k  gros  fruit  violet 
heriss^  de  pointes 
roides  et  noires^  et 
AfeuiUeshiisantfls, 


ViGNS.     Vine.    Vitis. 
Morillon  fa&tif.  Raisin  pr^coce,        Muscat  id'Alexandrie^  ou  passe 


ou  de  la  Mad^eine;  Morillon 

oommun^  ou  afeuillesblanch'- 

es  et  frriheuses^  ncdr  et  Mane 

Chasselas   dor6,  o^   Bar^sur- 

Aube^  blanc;  ou  de 

FoQtdnebleau. 


rouge, 
musqu^. 


Ciolat  toirlaty  ou  raisin  d'Au- 

triche. 
Muscat  blanc 


roiu;e. 
tiolet 


longne  mnsqu^ 
Raisin  de  Maroc,  ou  d'Afriqoe, 

Maroquin>  ou  Barbaroese. 
Comicbon  Uanc 
Bordelais  ou  Veijos ;  Boq;rde« 

hs. 
Corinthe  bbaie* 
Corinthe  Uanc  violet,  Muss6 

de  Perirord. 
Piaefttt  Hdhp  de^Perigfisd  moss^. 
De  Max;seil]es. 
Dq  la  Belgiaue« 
tAleatitir  d^  Florence,  Rufio. 


nour. 


Barberry.    Berberis. 
Epine-Vinstts  k  gros  fruit       Epiiuc-Vinxtte  4  l^s»  fea« 


rouge. 

ckfr^it  blanc. 
k  fruit  violet 


illes. 
delaCIhine. 
de.Cret6» 


Olivier  teuVage. 


OUve,    Olea. 

OLivtiR  culti«^£,  j()lQsfiefires  variette^ 

JfmAe. 
JoJUBiER  de  Provence,  Rhamnus  sativa,  (Zizyphus  vulgaris..) 
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CoENOViLLER  oiale^apetitfhttt        Cornoviller  Uude^a^pros  frtiit 

rouge.  jaune. 

kgroB  fruit 
rouge. 

Cerisjers,  1*«  Division,  aJruU  en  ceswr. 

GuMHi lEE  k  gro«  fruit  noir  loi- 
sanjU 

BlOARREAUTI£R    d    gfOS    firUlt 

rouge.. 


^  MfiRisiER  4  petit  finiit  rouge 

oblong. 
,  I...  I     ^^  4  fleur  double. 
■  a  gro8  fruit  noir. 

.  GuiONiER  a  fruit  noir. 
.  ■  a  petit^  fruit  noir^  Bi- 

garrautier. 
— «— —  a  flTos  fruit  blanc. 
I.  i  Bruit  rouge  de  fer^ 

ou  de  St  Gilles. 


Cerisiers  propreitient  dit, 

Cevuisr  nain»  a  fruit  rond 
pr^coce. 

hAtif. 

— »—  commun,  k  fruit  rond. 
'  k  fleur  semi-double. 

■  ■    a  fleur  doubb. 

■  ■     k  noyaux  tendres. 
.  a  trochet^  ou  tres  fertile 

-— —  a  la  Touasaint,  ou  a  la 
St  Martin,  a  bouquet 

■  Montmorency  k  m% 

fituty  OU  Gros  gdbet. 
J         Goulard  de  Kfi(it»  rose^ 
ott  gobetdcouJtequeue. 
— —  Montmorency. 

■  i   '■     k  gro9  fruit  rouge  pale^ 

ou  cerise  de  ViUenes. 
.— — •  de  Hollande  coulard. 
■  ■■  k  fruit  ambre^  ou  k 

fruit  blanc 
— — —  gnotte. 

■  I  gros  fhiit  noir,  gros 
cerise  k  ratafiat,  ou  ce- 
rise k  courte  queue  de 
Provence. 


— —  k  gros  fruit  blanc. 

a  petit  fruit  h&tif 

blanc. 
■     a  petit  fruit  rouge 
hitif. 

—  commun,  Bdle  de 
Roamont,  tip  de  cerise. 

Sde  Division,  iJruU  rond. 

Griottier  de  Portusal,  Royale 
Archiduc,  Rovide  d'HoI- 
lande,  cerise  rortugal,  gri* 
otte  de  Portugal. 

Griottier  d'Allemagne,  griotte 
de  Chauz,  gros  cerise  de 
oommun  de  St  Maur. 

Royal  cherry  duke^  Royale  M« 
tive  Due  de  Mai,  May  Duke; 
Royale  tardive,  Holman*8 
duke. 

Cerise  Gulgne  royale,  cerise 
nouvelle  d  Andeterre. 

—  nouvelle  d'Angleterre. 
Huinderia  de  Provence. 
Cerise  de  la  Palembret,  ou  dou- 

cette.  Belle  de  Choisy. 

—  k  feuille  de  saule,  k  feu- 

ille  de  balsamine. 

—  k  feuille  de  pecher,bon 
fruit  moyen  noiiitfe. 


d'Angletenet^fruit  h&tif. 


k  petit  noir,  petit  oe- 
rise  k  ratafiat 


Guigne. 
— —  variety. 

Cerise  de  Varennes,  ou  Bigar- 
reau  de  Septembre. 
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4w 


a^t^» 


royale  ordinaire  rouge. 
>gro68e  Reiiie£lliiidflkjUbri<> 
oot  verte,  verte  bonne. 

petite  Reine  GUmda^  oift 

pauphine. 

k  fleur  semi-double. 
m  abricoi^e  blanche. 
*  petite  Mirabelle. 

drap    doFj      Mirabelle 

double. 


Cerise  MaraMiie  de  Zanu  Cetiee  de  T«mnmt  ph»  hltif 
Bigarrtei  couieur  de  chaire.  que  F^bpeoe  crdinMie. 

Cerisier  fk  fenille  de  pMier,  on  «  ■■  merveUleaae. 

Diodetien.  '"  ■■     pleureiMe. 
Ceriae  ooomidum  naiii.  '     de  Siberie. 

'  de  quatre  k  la  Uvrei 

PiiuNiEK.    Plum,    Prunus. 

Prune  janne  hAtive  de  Cata*        Fnxom  jmperiale  notettej  oii 
logne. 
pt^cwue  de  Tours, 
grosse  ninre  h&tive,  bu 

gros  noir  de  If  ontreuil^ 

belle  6speee. 

ffroB  damas  de  Toursi 

damas  Tiolet. 

petit  damas  blanc. 

«o<  dna.  Muic. 

daoiaaroage. 

damas  noir  tardif. 

damas  musqu^,    prune 

Chypre,  prune  de  Malt^. 

damas  Drouet 

d'ltaUe. 

damas  de  Mongeroh« 

damas    de    Si^tembre^ 

prune  de  vacance. 
de  Mctnsieu^. 
de  Monsieur  h&M 
rojtle  de  Tours, 
oerisette  de  Chypre. 
Suisse. 

fierdrl^^  blanc,  on  Pra- 
nier  panache* 

I  ^ '  ■"  virfct 

it>uge. 
^otmand. 


Rognon  d'ane^ 
bricette  petite, 
imperiale  vialette  k  fifo« 

illes  nanacMes. 
iadnthe. 
Dame  Aubert 
diapr^  violette. 
— ^  rouge,  Rodie^ 
coorbon*        i 
■     '    ■   ■  bhmdie,  jaonci 

^hatiTe. 
Koitche^sVars.  de  Meta* 
imperatrice  blanche. 
Dasne  /  Anberty    groiicf 

luisante* 
lie  verfte« 
St  Catherine, 
sans  noyaux. 
de  Vii^mie  blatfdMi. 
de  Mi>obalan>  oo  d«  Vir^ 

ginie,  prune  ueiise* 
datte  rouge,  ou  de  la 

Rocheoourbon. 
•quifkictMedetixfblrTtfh.' 
virdnale  4  fhiit  rouge. 
St  Biartiii. 
Titljpiktele  k  gMV  *  ftull 

aoricotee  roug^.    ,.       ^ 
dainad  d'^spaghe.' 

tterdrig6n  Mtif. 

Reine  Claude  violette. 

de  St  Martin  TpnK^  •  •' 
de  Canadaj  ifiraxt  rouge; 
gros  daxoas^  ambre  de 

Froyence  O&tif. 
gros  dAm43.de  Mongtf^ 

^n  rdii^^  Cerisetteir 

M  m    . 


sts 


I   r. 


<  «       <     • 


««M 


PruatgMi  afc,hilirtvtJ«ri»e 
SricoC       .:;,       -- 
rognon  d'4 


•**• 


•«  de-.la  Qkine. 
'  k  fleur  fkmbki.    « 

■  '"  fleurscattHdonfaled'HoU 

lander 
■    ■■  deCfeiiadfi* 

■  d«  Vtrgiiiie. 

—  impenarice  Tiolette,  •  ou 

AmiicorJEn.    Apricot    Prunus  Arniei 
.  Abricdt  pi^oo^.hAtAf  mum^         Abricot  alberge. 

—  Gominun».oii  blttifi.  - 

—  Awpouaioia. 
■  .  d*Holla]id0!>  ou  Awaad 

Mil*  deProvenoe.  ■  ■   .■'■ 

>>*■—■;-—  d»  P<>rtiigri.. ' 
"■ .?  r.  ■  '  Wolet 

'  AsstMiNiER,  anona,  Anona  triloba. 

'^  PjUAQUEMiNixii  caquier,  rDtofpyros  kaki. 
■  '  "•>»  dfualie,  D.  lotus. 

■  *  dsVitgkuei  D.  Virginiana* 

Medlar. 
NKti;icR  dte  boifl. 
>'■  ■'  ^gnttfrult. 

'  /'"   "  aanajiojratix. 

Azerole.     Mespilus. 

.AJlMi^MBft^lttiC  dltalie..  . .        .Ajqeholiea  c^  Cauaciju 
.de  Provenoe^.  ... 
d|»  Levant;.  . 
!.■  '     L.  j'l  de  MaroG. ,  . 


oa  peche. 
gHMiabrieofe. 

panacb^.  

Bour^  ou  de  Pape. 
di  JBome  paoatcfa^   . 
albergier  de  Moiup- 


•  '*. 


uus. 

Neplieu  de  Japon, ,.  tou^ours 
vert.  .    — 


'.Kf^   ^      •• 


•^I^W 


r    I 


»•  ' 


groB  d'Amerique* 
Aub£pizie.  JL.  gCQ3 
fruit  |auiie» 

ALisiift,  Aioudbter  de  Boulogne,  Cratsegns.  torffiltfdts. 

Cormier  a  fruit  de  pommes^Vc    t^'    ^'.-/ 
-  a  ^uit  Qn  poires.      f  ^«'»"«  !*•«• 

'''■''  ■     -■  i    Appk:     Pyt^ Mtihi9i  ----} • 

Po»iwi!ff  CalviHe  tfeti' Blanb.  .     cdttsinetie,  ou  eou- 

'[''    •     paAepomiht/ rouge;  •          soiott^;  '     * ' 

"^   '^        pMe  pommfe*ffau.  PoMiitEftCalvIllebraiifcidttMr. 

f ,'     tbmne; po^med'ou-i  ■■             CalviBe i^d^ ytSMt 

jcte    {Mterse  :    'passe  *  •  de'boiif.  ott  OMBe 

iwnttfl^  •  Itianche;  rouge*  Normiuid. 

I     I      postophe  d'el6. 
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Pomnie  violetto.  -  - 

.  '    '  ■    gvMlkraB. 


If 

•  1 


petit  iatoi* 
raoo 


i^-«-«— rouge;  baH&i; 
Quentifi. 


- » 


■iiiih    I-.  t  ill  jyme,drapd'or 
■■  Ttai  dra|»  d^or  de  S^ 
JoJwn 
Pommir  d'or  ;  Gddeiff  pippili ; 

R<Hiwt,te  d^ Ai^lelMra  * 
Reinette  dor^;  reinctte  jinwio 
lavdive.  -(    -- 

—  javne  hAtiv«. 

-  naine. 


—  roiuw* 
"—  de  Bretsfffie* 
^  growe  aAnglectsrrei 

ou  de  Cttimla: 

—  ftanche. 

-^  gri«B»  •'    > 

i^  ...^^  de  CSiaiiMMigfie. 

Le  gro8  doiur.  ou  Gfda  diMix  tf 


^a** 


i*Ma 


Plgeonnttt*' 

CoBur  de  pigionv  Jwfuaalciwt 
pigeon.  .-     - 

Rttnbourg  fhuic. 

-  dliy^iiri^ 


»  < 


Apis. 

•iJ^-^-notr;  ■•  -    ';    -*  •  •        ' 

IVMUoe  noiK 

Gmi^pjb;  peilUM  Rmle. 

PlMtoapis;  poBMeetoilf. 

NoDpAmle  d' Atigkterre: 
H  ttiile  benit^. 
CUfi^At  yotige  €1^8. 
Pomme  de  ghee  transparente. 

■  Ui-IM      figOe..  


iMiMH 


^■ii 


poire< 
mnctfilii* 

ineeue 
Jardy, 


*- ]MDiieeue  n^e^ 
i«-  dei 


Ponttie  de  IMio^ 'd'AngldU 
tsffe*  — ■ 

de  gtaee 


cooDoaAar     nonveUe* 
^epece^^  CSiatiiiay. 
,.'    ■•..Tiolettt;  gMw  pemme 
V  ' .  .  >  -ii(A^d^^Aaaefi^(sei '  * 
— .— —  de  JenuiiUMliroa  gree 

■■  oalwle bUmc  d'et^. 
VwBte  ponune  d^anUrmner-    « • 
Rdyeie  dnt^[|pn)0nv« 
ReuieUH^  Mtttee^  OQ^e^  cnniieH^ 
OU' remeiK'aiir. 
■      ■it>uged'Hervy.    * 
«  ■     ■■     itioomratf  /   tanas  do 
Btuselfos^  'CiuHilu. 

■  ■  concombvsriles^  Clwr- 
-    •  treoaL 
Belle  Hervy  des  Chartreux. 

Femintf  StGeroMHii  d  eMr^.  - 


<*■  111 


douoe  mofelle^  oii  pesn^ 
da  vache,  gros  miit. 


^U^k 


» • »     « 


iiiaffiD  ovffv. 
toniiiliHe. 
rotttfe  bmyerer' 


>U.JU 


«*^  le  doak  4veque* 

de  sonnetCie* 


^«^  I  de  bi^Bi  81 

_       ■     ■  do  lauBdu ' 

deooAobdaire; 

~.  —  40  ohaudicre. 

—  ■    ■  d^kane. 

—  de  binet  j;    .     • 
— —  d'oxane.-       ■  »  -   '•  -^^ 

—  desoMQtte^ 
i^—  de  Blongy . 

-—  de  Ga^QuqMn^^- 
^^-de  bottteille.    ' 

—  de  Reno«vel^ 

M  m  S 


»      ■« 


S48 


A^HEMDIX. 


Pomne  de  Dariot 


deSlNoM 


l^oiEiss.    Pear. 
•  •  'I 

Petit  miiflcat,  «o  8e|iUii  gnenle 
.         Robert;  poiie  de  rane; 


fleurik  .  —  1 


Jatfonelle,  ou  bellwiiinff. 
Voire  4#!lf ndkWae  I 


Amii^  JMHottj  aaire  de.  St 

Jeen,  ou  Arduduc  cTete*. 
H&tivemi,  |Mtil  vfttani;^  poife 

Gro6   Mtivetttt  d^  U   fiwH; 

dudr  A  tiiBwei 
Cnisae  Madamiu 
BeUiaama  d'eutirimut  i  trennfl'' 


Groi  blanquet  d'eti^  ou  blan^ 

ifueCte.. 

Blanqnette  k  longue  queae*. 
Petit  bknoMtM;  |Miiiedepeile« 

euiflM  Madnpift;  St  iSiiT>ffirp 
Tfoqiiiti. 
OgMQf^AfAidvtcd'^;  anurt 

rottz* 
Patfuni  d'Adftt4 

SdVMtk 

Poire  d'Aiige. 
Jtoyd'Hervy. 
Poixe  de  Vitrier. 
Oruige  nuequ^ 
Qnnffe  rouge. 
Bouraon  musqvi^. 
Poire  de  jardio* 
Onm^  abjver, 
ICartio  mn,  on  RoneviUcb 
Rmmelit  d'ii^.ver. 


«Mi 


riviiddlo. 


.Pjmis  satiya. , 


Chypvef. 
Groe.ToiiMelet^  loi, 
Poire    aans    pcau;    flenr    de 


Ro^pitoHnffi  ' 

Ah^  mon  Dieu ;  poire  d'a 

Fin-ord^M. 

Fiii)»ar  de  S^ptemface^au  dr*Ck« 

Icaiitr  « -  - 

Ghiure  4  dailies.  •  .  . 

Poire  d'o^of. 
Inoonnlie  Chmaen;  fcndawN 

de  Smp/U  .^ '  cawnte   da 

Brest. 

^■^^a^^^^a^^^^^BB^*  a  A  A^^w#vp  m^^i  a^^^^^^a^^  v^pai^^p  ^^ 

poire  TabridoTy  T»frhiwfticai 
Biayimotlft   d'etlrflo   Mjlftt 
blanc.  Ifilmdela 


im^cfaeriei 
SttiMe. 
d'autmnai^   . 


Verte  longue  • 

Beigamotta  de  SouWia;  boooi 
dAsSoulera;  haqEprf 
*ffiyffi^  de  Paanii^ 

■■  ■■■■   ■    d'hy ver ;  minoa rmM 

d'HoUande;  amaerfla^ 

'      Cadelle ;  poire  deCa« 

delle.  -...-.- 

Mesire  Jean  d'oc ;  gns  Uaofi* 

Robine  toyale  d'it^  laauvaii 

fruit*  •    .. .  ■> 
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k 


k 


Epiiie  TOM;  poire  de  rose;  Cdl* 
lot  rote  de  qnelijiies  jntK* 
nien;  poire  tdlipie  de  Mer- 
let;  poire  d'eeu  rose;  pom 
de  Maitliei  poire  de'MerleC* 

Doable  flear. 

l^e^  de  Quessay;  roiusette 
d  AnjoQ  ;  Tonsette  de  Wftt* 
tBgne,  Dtthatnel. 

Fhuic  reel,  on  groe  mioet 

Bequenne  Murageon  1  con* 


rM;Biigtardftde8lt«* 
18':   la  Ixmoe  poire  de 

Coni,  fondante  musqiite 
Intwre  agoBm 

Epine  cPhyver^  bon  fMU 
Ambrette  d'M,  ou  grise  bonne* 
Echassery;  besy  echaasery. 
Menreille  d'hyver;  petift  oin* 
Sucrt  vert* 
MroiitrGe  preiTe* 
Poire  k  Oobert,  OHo^le^  ou 

garde  ^oorce* 
llcmde'  dliyver,  on  ^pina  dj 

Carpa  des  Italiens. 
Muscat  d'AIlemand^  oa  Foyale 

d'nyver. 
Verte    longne,     oa    moiiUle 

bonche> 
—   ■  paniich^,    on 

poure  Suisse;  culote  da 
Suisse. 
Beurr^gris. 
«■         aAngleterre. 
'm         d'Angleterre  dliy  ver, 
Besy  Chaumontel;  beurr^d'hyt 

ver. 
Orange   tulip^;    poire   9n 

mouches. 
BeDissime  d'M  supreme. 
Doyenn^  blanc ;  beurr6  blanc  ;^ 

St  Micbelj  bonne  ente. 
Besy  Lamotte. 
*  '  ■  ■  de  Montijiny. 
Doyenne  b W  ^ 
Franchipane. 


Jalousie.  ' 

Bon  ChrMaii  anyrar*  ■    •  •'• 
Angelique  de  BottrdnaiiK    -  - 
Bon  ChiMen  dTBapagiiew  — 

^  dTM,  OraeielL 

liaDSuettey  eu  solitaitei 

Bon  CbrMen  moaqu^ 

Mar^piise^ 

Colmar;  poire  mannei 

Viigoaleox. 

St  Gennain;  ineemrae  de  Fi 

Louise  bonne. 

Imperlale  k  Ihiflles  de 

StAugttsCin. 

Pastonky  ou  mnsetl^   d'ao- 

tomneii 
Ghampriciie  d'halie. 
Catillao. 

Belliasfane  dliyver*  * 
Poire  de  livre,  Rateau'grfSb 
TMbuir  d*ani0iir. 
Pone  de  Tonneini* 
■        de  Nmles. 
Ai^grfiqae  ae  Roinei 
Poire  ae  Lansac;  Davpliine, 
satin* 

de  tigne^  ou  demoiselle* 

sanguinole. 
Sa^in. 

Poire  d  deux  ttteas 
prise  bonne;  poire  de  taM; 
'    erapaudine;  ambrette  d'^t^ 
Donville,  poire  de  P^Kyrenoe. 
fSInt  bru]§;  pueefle  de  Stti» 

tonge. 
St  Pere,  ou  St  Pair. 
Trouvet ;  poire  de  PriBoe^ 
Saraain. 

Poire  cramoisiere,  ou  cramoisie. 
St  Leaain^  tres  grosse  pmie. 
Poire  de  St  Francois. 
Muscat  Robert 
Pergamotte  d' Angleterre. 
Beurre  Romain. 
Poire  ^de  mon  Dieu. 
Bergamotte    sylvange/  native 
.    des  environs  de  Metx. 


55a 


Poiic  de  ficNtfdewt. 
de  Maraqytr 


VI 

P. 


Bon  Cluctiea  Tiurc 
Mr  de  P«Dd«d. 
Bean^dlnrver.BoinrcUe  teeoe 
9dk  da  Brairiks  4cs  Op^ 


Babe  d'amiaL 


Poiie  de  chemin. 


de  Beriin. 

RomoM. 
Siblonier^.. 
BiiDflrt 

Carifli  blanc  grafc, 
*Gnnd  Daopfain. 
Poire  de  Lion.. 
de  Co«rat 
Picaid  nwffe* 
^FranqnevjOe. 


PmmkPdri,    , 

Ptfise  de  Buioon. 
de  Boaget. 
de|(B08  vnC* 
de  TiJftitf 
de    dbemiaely    on    dee 

mcmtoiiB- 
de  muadct  de  Bevkre* 
deoocbgn. 

.   .defimr. . 

de  nlltxe. 
deCtfnoui. 
de  MtfgQt* 
oe  lef^ 


Laaauvage. 

iifjAnu.    f^yrua  cydonia. 

CovoNAsaiBR  de  PortuiBBl.  Coioif  Asaua  male, 

fismelle,  cm  ordioaire. 


:Fi6uiXE. 
—— gro60e  blanche  vonde.  - 


Pieua 

Figoe  angeliqiie. 
vidette. 


FscHEE.    Pea^    Amygd^us  Peraca. 

Avant  p^cfae  blanche.  PSche  de  Malthe. 

-*— >—     rouge,    ou    de 
Trayes. 
Double  de  Troyes;  petit  mi* 

gnoniie. 
Avant  p^che  jaune. 


b2tive» 


Alberffe  jaune^  ou  Rossane, 

Madeleine.. 

.Pavie  alberge;  Persais  d'An- 

goumois. 
'Madeleine  blanche. 
Bourdine. 
Afadeleinc  rouge ;   Madeleine 

de  Coursou. 


Veritable    pourprfe 

gnnd  fleur. 
Paorprfee  tardive. 
Croue  mignonne.  on  v^loutt^. 
Pourprte  native  vitiease. 
Bonroine^   Karbonne;   Bour* 

din. 
Chevreuae  h^tive. 
Belle  chevreuse. 
Veritable  CliancelHerrea  grand 

fieur. 
Chevreusetardive^ou  pourpr6e. 
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F^Ae  cerise ;  bnuoion  ceme^ 

Miller. 
Petite  violette  hfttive;  iriokctcr 

d'AiMvittier. 
P«tifi0  violette  taidite.  ;  - 

Violette    pmmch^ ;    viol^ie 

marbr^e :  brugBon  d'Ita)i^ 
Violette  tr^s  tardifej    pdche 

noir;  bruffnonbrun. 
Bmgnon  vi^ette^  on  imitqiifeJ  ^ 
Jmt^m  lisse.     * 
Belleffarde^  ou  nlande. 
Admirable^  BcUevileyitrj.  - 
Admirable  jaune^  ahcioottfe  ^ 

grosse  peche  jauneb 
Pavie  jaune :  pavie  Baillonne. 
Teton  de  VeHuB.  . 

Royale. 

Belle  de  Vitry;  Admft'able  tar- 
dive 
PaVie    rouge  .db-  .ponpont; 

fiavie  mtmitxmKM^  -  <    > 
Tiepdoux*  • 

Jhnond, 
Amandibr   commun^  a  petit 


Nitette  iFelopittfe. 


Pddie  de  Pau. 

P^^eiflwr^ff-v^T^— t 
SangiuDple;  Cardinak;   be%- 

Peche  naJD*.  . 

Peche  a  flefir  double,  pour  I'a- 
greipent. 
'  F»Hrpr^  tardive  veistable 
Jouneliaae;  limiftfai^(»fii(^ 

# 

Belle  beautfe-;^WHPiel6  irf^giWMC 
mignozme.    .     .    .   .., 

Vineuae^  ou  fromentui* 
'  Madelaine  a  petit  fleur. 

Incomparable  en  beauty* 

Cardinale  de  FuatembeTg.   '. 

Tnmsparente  roiide.    ' 

Pklie  exedien|e.<ie<ii  fielale 
'  Saolsi^e  liiltiiWi|>JOiid  (A 
rouges 

P^gd^e  amancje. 


•  I 


a  coque  tendre. 

a  noyau  tendre^   et 

amande  amere. 
a  petit  fruit,  et  noyau 

tendre,  Sudtame. 


Attiygdalus. 

AMAf7DiER  a  gros  fhiit  dont 
ramandebeatikiioe 
aiaapde  amere. 
a  fruit  amere. 
-  Amande  pistache. 
Amandier  satine. 

nam  des  Indes. 


Piaiacio-JitiL     Pistachia. 


PisTACuixR  unle. 


'PistACHiCR  ftmeHe. 


■ 
JVaUnuL    Ju£:lans. 

NoYEE  ordinaire,  J.  r^iik  Noysr  pacamnier,  j.  oUvtefovb 


de  jaoge,  J«  maiinut 
de  St  Jean^  J.  aero- 

tina* 
a  fruit  en  grappes,  J. 
racemoaa. 


mja* 

» 

cendre,  J.  cinerea. 
^  feuille  de  frene,  J. 
fraxinifolia. 
bvckeri,  J.  comp/resaa: 
blanc,  J.  alba. 


noir,  J.  nigra. 

NoisETTiER.     Hazd-Nut,    Corylus  avellana. 
Aveline  de  Provence  &  grand  calice. 


Mi  ^wm,wi3L 
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.fiKSCRIPTION  rf  Pimu  Larida,  taken  by  Mr  DAwtB 
DoHf  ^firom  iiU  speeimm  m  the  General  Jmeeieutm  Ar^ 
rangementy  at  the  Jardin  du  RaL 

p.  iMrido  (Linaick),  fpKs  ffoigm  fm^aagiB  [mtfHlMHiB^ 
va^puiis  subintegiiB,  st^qbilb  oratis  rectis  subsolitarib :  aqua* 
mis  defwewM  mKJftk  i  aiigulM 

Arior  ikot,  9S  pod.)  piilcnmiiii%  pjf^mnstH;  ad  Micem  at- 
tenoata,  cortioe  ba^  iiit^gro  0fc  cfndennide  deadoti  iqua- 
mo$&  tecta.  Rami  8<t10  in  verticdlig  digesti,  brenores  et 
denaores  quaxn  Pino  sj^veeki.  FcKa  getnina,  numemat 
pnelpnga  (&-7-unda£aV»  lenta,  patentia,  adcularia,  aeoikj- 
tiiidraoea,  subtus  1qcmui»  rapii  dinalicidata  alqae  kntir 
aurijalay  mafgine  aeabr^  flqmdata,  apioe  mucrone  oorneo  in- 
atsucta,  aolcM  juoundi  yiridL  Vagime  ftdbmni  vmdalea^ 
subinU^jne,  arKenteo^foBCoe,  nitidfle.  StreHI^  BMoles,  ovati, 
hariaontalit^TOtreoti  equanis  induntn,  lig» 

naSf  onerao-fuBcLiy  apice  €anead$  deporeflus,  obsolete  V^ii- 
|g^lu|J  q)iii&  umbooati  iqiiiut&  dunsrimk  aiipaatis. 

This  tree  19  totally  distinct  from  all  the  rarietiesof  AfMtf  smL 
vesiriSf  widi  which,  however,  it  in  some  respects  agrees.  Too 
tree  in  the  Arboretum  on  the,  buttes,  is  30  feet  hi^  and  8  feet  in 
circumference,  and  immediately  beside  it  is  growing  P.  mflvee^ 
trie,  or,  as  Professor  Thoum  calls  it,  P.  scofica.  The  difl^ 
renoe  is  at  first  sight  y&bj  strikiiur.  P.  Laricio  is  a  much 
handsomer  and  finer  tree,  and  is  of  a  more  pyramidal  habit. 
Its  branches  are  shorter  and  more  regularly  verticiUate.  Its 
leaves  are  athird  longer,  and  of  a  lively  greeny  with  their  sheaths 
neaiiy.enUre.  Its  cones  are  shorter,  ovate  and  quite  straight^ 
with  depressed  scales;  and  its  bark  is  finer  and  much  more 
entire.  The  enlightened  Professor  of  Agriculture  informed 
us,  that  it  is  equa%  hardy  with  P.  sylve9tr%8^  and  that  its  wood 
is  much  more  weighty  and  reanous,  and  consequently  moie 
compact,  stronger,  and  more  flexible,  than  that  of  P,  ejfhee' 
trie.  It  grows  wild  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Corsica.  It  seems  to  bear  cones  very  freely,  i^rhich  ripen 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  P.  sylvestris.  The 
tree  from  which  the  above  description  was  taken,  stands  nee^ 


BABE  PLANWIM  JABDIK  DU  BOI.  INA 

(he  centre  of  the  General  Artangement,  was  planled  in  1784^ 
mi  is  now  06  feet  high. 


No.  X. 

NOTICES  by  Mr  David  Don^  of  rare  PlanU  in  Ae  Jar^ 
din  dtt  Roijflvm  memonmda  taken  in  AuguH  18S1. 

They  were  at  this  time  building  a  new  seitB-cbaude  to  re* 
edve  a  recent  cargo  of  live  plants  finom  Cayenne,  containinfc 
^mong  many  new,  several  os  AuJileCs  plants^  The  following 
were  some  of  the  vaofl  interesting.  Areca  sp,  nova.  Panax 
guinquefolia.  Guettaida,  an  racemosa  ?  Bi^ponia  fiMrsan  in- 
pamata  Autl.  Cluflia  ts^  nov.  Sc^s  Monphuu  Eugenia  sp. 
nov.  Annona  rouricata.  Carissa  guyajoensis,  Calaqinm  sp. 
nov.  foliis  amplis  peltatisy  caiile  arbcHreo.  Cooeos  sp.  nor. 
Mimosa  sp.  nov.  Crataeva  ftp.  nov,  Melastonue  plures.  A  var. 
of  Moras  alb%.  cultivated  by  the  Chinase;  leaves  dT  ddicate 
structure,  and  of  a  fine  ught  green.  Myiijstica  selnfera 
SworU  Prod,  quae  Virola  sebifenf  AtM.  GHyoftk.  Myristkm 
aromatica  Lam,  two  fine  plants  2^  feet  hi^h.  Artocarnus  nu- 
cifera,  fine.  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  mcisa,  from  12  to  14 
fine  healthy  trees,  8  to  4  feet  high.  Hper  Betel.  Besides  a 
mat  many  undetermined  and  posably  new  plants,  especially 
Palms  to  the  amount  of  fifteen.  Tney  were  in  gooa  order, 
^  a  gardener  having  constantly  attended  to  them  during  their 
voyage  of  eight  months. 

Among  the  old  coUection  of  Stove  Plants,  we  saw  two  very 
fine  specimens  of  Barringtoma  speciosa.  Morus  sp.  nov.,  foliis 
palmatis  8-4-lobis,  ex  Chinfi.  Caryophyllus  aroroaticus,  8  feet 
fawh,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  cultivation.  Myrisdoa 
sebifera,  6  feet  high.  Areca  olatu:ea.  Launis  einnamomaro, 
iwo  trees  8  feet  hiffh ;  and  Piper  odoratissimum,  foliis  octona 
elliptioo-oblongb  obtusis  camosis,  quand6  oontritis  odorem  fra- 

gcantifsimum  spirantibus. 

* 

On  the  bank  allotted  to  Alpine  Plants,  and  in  the  compait- 
yneot  where  new  species  are  first  cultivated,  the  following  ap- 
jpeared. 
Pypericam  perforato  affine,  foliis  late  linearibus  obtusis,  pe- 

talis  ovali-obloBgis :  lateribus  inscqualibus  ;  altcro  obliquo 

crenato. 


M4  Ai'rENPlY* 

bipbnatim  seeds  lucidisskbris:  BegmetOsliil^lintHisa^ 
scapo  Dudo,  floribus  umbeUatis  roseU:  nervis  nunoas  pur* 
pureig.     %. 
Bupleunim  q[Miio8umy  OrigBBUin  aphjUum^  Centanrea  oom- 
rara,  Ciatus  Aiinaiut  9t  laevipofl^  AnthyllU  mootaoa,  Bidloca 
lanaU. 

Smilax  mauritanka  (Desf.  Atlaot), .  foliis  cordato-obloiwa 
glabris  dentato-^errulatis :  latcribus  exsinuatis,  carina  caule- 
que  aculeati.     T>»        ' 
I  MtmgoAa  (Swartz),  foliis  cordafio-lanceolatis  inte- 

gerrimisy  carind  cauleque  inermL     ^.  6.   " 
— ——  horrida  (Hort.  Paris.),  foliis  cordatis  inte^eiriinis 
7«iierviis:  carinfi  ^binermi,  caulo  aculeia  rectis 
spams  armata.     T>.  -  - 

TVitoma  glanca  (Jacq.)  mediae  faxtvUas  at  dupl6  Tel  tripld  ma- 

JOT. 

jtmimjtdvt0ny  umbellls  dobosis,  perintlthiis  flavis  oris  cc&fc* 

talis,  caule  erecto  tere^  staminiDUs  sitnplfcibus.  ' ' 
'Helonias   viridk,  Oraithogalum  longebracteatutn  Jacq.    Sisj. 

rinchium  tenuifolium. 
Neottia  astivaHsy  foliis  lanccolato-linearibus  acutis,  caule  cree- 

to  pubescetite,  spicfi  spiralit^r  convoluta,  perianthfis  cylio- 

draoeis ;  foliolis  exterioribus  erectis  interiora  superantiDus'; 
'    inferioribus  Z  linearibus ;  supremo  latiore,  labeilo  cuoeato- 

oblongo  retuso  cretiulato  apice  deflexo. 
Spiranthis  sestivales,  Richo/rJL 
Neottia  spiralis  y,  WiOd.  Sf.  PL 
Dtxphne  aiptnoj  foliis  lanoedatis  mucnniatiB  subtus  ^encA^ 

caule  depresso  divaricata 
Daphne  aJtaka^  foliis  lanoeolatifr  mucronatis  glabris,  cauk 

erecto  simplisioiiie. 
Mumex  Jbt^srinieus  (Jacq.),  foUis  lanccolato-hastads,  cante 

erecto. 
— «— «  crispvlatus  (Mich.),  planta  piniHa ;  foliis  lineari-ob- 

longis  crispatis,  caule  debili. 
Salsola  latiiflora,  altissiraa,  et  arenaria,  Waldst  et  Eit.  H^tng. 
Ircsine  herbacea.  Achyranthes  virgata,  fhiticosa,  rivinifblia, 

.  peregrina. 
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PtmnU^otmuiJfom  <WUd8t  et  Kit),  firin  liiitMri.«ttbttUd» 
carnosiB  inl^rriinis  .ghfaris,   iapiets  tenuifloiis, 
oauk  fbliDio.  * 
^-~—- —  AirAito,  foliis  linearibus  camosb  undiqiie  cum  fldlpo 
'  I^lxbewebtibtn.'      •  •  "^     . 
Cal;ndiyinta»  figgii^at^       glatniftlBa  (Orti^).     E± 
Nova  HMponia. 

The  ooUeetioD  of  species  of  the  genus  Fraxinus  is  tbe  most 
extensive  I  have  ever  seen.' 

FraaAmu  cmerea  (Bosc.),  foliolis  lanoeolatis  distant^  serra^ 

tis  utrinque  acuminatis  suhtus  pubescentibus.  • 
— —  americana,  foliolis  late  ellipticis  inte^rrimis  glabris. 
'  hngi/blia  (Bosc),  foliolis  lanceolatis  integris  utria- 

que  acuminatis  subtus  ramulisque  pubescentibus. 
nigra  (BoscV  foliolis  subrotundo^vatis  acumina- 
tis integernmis,-cortice  ram.  junior.  nigrO-fusco/ 
^  lentisdfolia^  foliolis  minimis. 

■■  heUrophyUa  (Vahl),  foliis  ^mplicibus  tematisve. 

.  ■   ■  pubescent  (Lam.),  foliolis  late  ellipticis,  obtus^  et 
brey^  acuminatis  integerrimis  serratisve  subtus 
petiolo  ramulisque  tomentosis. 
juglaruUfblia,  foliolis  rhombeo^Ianceolatis  utrinque 
acutis  inaequaliter  serraUs  glabris. 
«-— — —  micf'ophyUa  (Lam.),  foliolis  lanceolatis  coriaceis 

glabris  argute  serratis  apice  longe  cuspidatis. 
■  sambuafbtiaj  foliolis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  serratiis 

rugoso-venods  subtus  ad  nervum  pilots  basi  ro- 
tundatis. 
———*«»  qtiadrdfwtUaia  (Mich.),  foliolis  ovali-obloi^s  aciv 
tis  undulatis  crenulatis  basi  cordaUs  subtus  ad 
nervum  pilods,  ramis  tetragonis. 
plaiyca/rpa  (Mich.),  foliolis  ellipticis  acutis  crenu- 
latis subtus  ramuUsque  dense  pubescentibus. 
pallida  fBosc),  foliolis  ovatis  longe  cuspidatis  ar- 

fute  dentato-serratis  utrinque  vamulisque  gla- 
ris ;  terminal!  maximo  bad  subcordato. 
i  nana  (Duham.),   ramis  crassis  confertis,  foliolis 

confertis  angust^  lanceolatis. 

Sollvia  9cMo8^^ia  (Link),  foliis  pinnatis ;  foliolis  lanceola- 
tis crenatis  rugosis  incanis.     h.  Flares  cccrulei. 
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Sthria  aijgenteB,  oaratopbyfloides^  JBgyptiaea,  eniiay  parrA  ; 

fiiKis  uiiu«tcM)inii8tindis. 
HTisopaa  myrtaUius  fiK3k 

£ei^  Myrtle 
BetoniGft  alopecunn,  £.    Scitopliidflrui  idttuMy  fWiU). 
Fhjstdis  Iboleiis  (BQnpl:>    Sokoiiim  tri^pwttiua^  mrtifii> 

craasifolhrai,  oomiibosttiB,  vilkmim,  IminMtim  HmrL  Kem^ 

reclinatum  (UHer.))  foliis  doogatoJiiiearibus  imwiggnimia 

ooiymbo  tennmali  sessile.    }y.  FloftMimfgBkjtasanAA* 

Solaauxn  diphyDion,  retrofractmn. 

Cynanchum  acutum,  monspeliacuiii,  sp.  cfistinctiBB.  folib  bee* 
Tioribus,  ereeiwnj  foliis  cordatis  glaucis. 

Asciepias  Mexicana,  foUis  liDearibus,  floribiia  rpa^ 

Echinus  nutans  Casrini^  quae  Carlina  Eciumia  Matmh.  4 
Biibcrst  et  Ciraum  carlinoideB  Fischer. 

Achillea  pauciflora  Xoth.  est  Pyrethrum  Achillea  WittJLi 
A  samoucifolia  Lam.  est  P.  macrophylluai  9PifidL«-*€Mai 
Lamarck  must  have  been  Ira  to  refer  diese  two  ^BecMs  to 
Jchittea^  merely  from  extemd  appearance,  as  tb^  poeaeai 

'  a  naked  rcceptable,  and  there^te  JQstly  bekmg  to  /yrv> 
Arum.    Adiulea  lin/nilata,  WiddH.  et  Jtu. 

Bubia  cordifoiia,  7ht0W.  Reseda  glai^cf^  iblus  mngustsi  &> 
Hcaribus  simplicibus  ^aucis. 

Silene  suAuticosa,  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentoels. 

Cistus  fumana,  thymifoiius,  hevipes,  canarienas. 

'C^Iedjtsia  triacanthoe  two  varieties,  Uevis,  monospetvuii  ftnn^ 
m^propanthos,  caspica,  et  anensis. 

Alnus  maxima,  J.  cordata^  foliis  cordatis^aniagkhris  fandtt, 

'Bryonia  afrioina,  foliis  profundi  multiMift. 

Pistachia  trifoliata,  Atlantfca  (Desfi) 

Amyris  pdlygama,  16  feet  high  in  the  open  ftin  Ebemn 
credca,  Juniperus  Phsenicii^  ihurifcfa,  lyda,  oxyotdrut^ 
drupacea,  prostrpita.  Ephedra  altissima  (Desr.)  AInas 
'  sp.  nov.,  a  very  depresseq  bush,  about  4  or  1»  inebea  hig^ 
irom  Newfoundland :  Can  it  possibly  be  a  stunted' varfa^ 
of  Abies  rv£rcu  which  it  resembles  in'leaves  f  Aeacm*  jidi» 
brissum,  20  feet  high^  i^nd  15  years  old,  now  in  full 
flower.  Quercus  prasina  (Bosc),  foliis  c^loiuris  4er 
gtauds.  Q,  Luntanica  (Bosc),  ffiliis  jHnxi8tific&  Q< 
cuius  L.»  foliis  ovatooblongis  dentatis  aeuminBlis  waspm 
lucidis  opads  subtus  tomentosis. 
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^imMLM  Bri9bl««»  I  proooiikd  to  rioiMPOAith»  nod  acriw4 


?  Tbe  <§raiNHli  liei»  veve  laid  out  bjr  tbeceMHmted  fixown. 
The  m€f  Tee0»  wbick  ptwea  thooviah  Hm  pcurk»  hfi»  been 
nuch  improYed  in  some  plwKS  t^iwidenii^  iU-wd  by.diMm 
nRg"  the.gnHiqds  aio^g  Ha  bf(nk&  r.  Tbepe  ace  indtid  very 
fine ;  the  plantationa.on  Che  iBCMre  distant  bank^,  in  paiticu* 
lar,  having  a  rcmarably  ^ood  e^eol.  Mr  Brown,  I  thinky 
Iiaa  not:  ll^n  very  hoppj  in  his  dbnoe  of  a  fliiuaUoa  ibr  iha 
garden  and  offines.  .  Tbey  aict  placed  vary  near  to  .the  bQU9e» 
and  bawan  it  and  dMtonm  or  Atunfiey,  wbkk  is.  in  tiicii** 
nadiaU' tidnii^T* 

Thare  fas  bore  aaaaa  rtmaiMily  kcga  fioglifhiak^et  of 
anewhich  I  veiauredy  iheUrunk  v«ik  11  fcset.fiiiwdiieii  high 
horn  the  goound,  to  wheie  it  separates  inta^  tya.faocmnna 
branches,  which  I  estimaled  to  be  about  80  or  40  feet  each 
ki  efeteiitt»f  good  tiaaborw  '  * 

This  garden  is  of  conaderdbie  mm*  It  is  mraumdedwith 
a  brick-wall,  and  divided  by  aiMher  into  two  a^|ual  paijts^ 
There  are  Ibgaingi'hoiiscfl  tor  gfapes  and  pin»ftppleg ;  aiidthi^ 
pinevy  ia^mry  gaod.  MrGec^geWalaoiKwhobas  thechaiiga 
of  die  gardens  and  plantations,  is  weU  anfonned  in  «vevy 
iMaab  cLbiB  paoftirton.  Mr  Watson  inMwkiosd  ma  to  Xk 
J^jithain,  physician  at  BMnsey,  who  possrnsca  a  rich  cabipfC 
of  natural  history  articj^  Aacapuiacled  with  m^  pu^suKi^ 
ha.  shewed  ne  a  partfblio  of  drawiogs  made  by  bm$eU  of  the 
hist  pean  aaad  apples  which  aite  cnhiraled  in  that  pet  of  .tbe 
conntiy*  He  has  a.gpnden  attached  to  his  housei  and  is4su- 
liaus  m  the  oahiaatkNi  of  fruits.  Mr  Wataon  inft^nned.inf 
that  tha  {^ear  caliad  in  fiaedond  the  Siwa^ggb  i^bet^.oiMn* 
mat^  namad  the  Mutrfewlvag^.  Xhey  are  veiy  4istipi»Gt ; 
«nd  the  nniirfiawL^^g.  pradniM  on  standard-taees^  is  j^c^wps 
ana  al  oiir  wry  best  Scoltid>  pesas. , 

.  We  aftaowiurds.iriBited  the  Ckwch  qf  Mumst^i  a  large  an|l 
pile.  On  the  east  end  of.ic,  and  on  tlie  top  of  ap  4i$l^ 
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perhaps  80  ieet  from  the  gnoiuid,  ao  old  apple-tne  is  gvow- 
11^.  Its  roots  have  penednted  the  wall,  which  partly  ascends 
above  it^  and  a  httie  earth  has  been  nttwpwidliieiowcr 
part  of  it  It  divides  irito  two  branches  a  little  above  the 
root;  and  eadi  of  ikeae  has  been  gnAad.'with  a  liiftn nl 
kind  of  Jink*  Onerf  the>hriiiifhtii,whiAmittuichas»dBu 
camfiweDca,  ia  in  a  horiaontal  direBtiQHy  aad  Ae  other,  SI 
inches  in  drcumferenoe,  is  nearly  perpendicular  W&sa 
I '  saw  it^  it  was  deatitale  of  leaves,  ana  only  one  appln  vns 
hmigingat  theextreonty  ofoDeof  thefatancneB.  It^faaam. 
Aiigooe  no  change  in  sice  or  otherwise  in  the  nemary  ci  t)in 
oldest  inhabitant.  In  walking  round  the  chMrch,  I  nnn 
struck  with  the  rteenridance  of  its  piinc^ai  entry  to  the  ^tn 
of  Hdugomont,  by  ceason  of  numerous  marks  of  ks  having 
at  one  time  been  the  scene  of  similar  wariike  opnadonsb 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rmns^,  who  had  hem  favour'* 
flUe  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  had  taken  rrfngo  in  dna 
church;  and  the  Parliament's  army,  in  order  to  diskidy 
tbeai,  battered  the  bnihiing  widi  |y;nps  «dl  laige  AOL^  m 
such  a  marnierj  that  the  front  gate  is  ttiU  <piitt  ocnered  wkh 
kapressiDns  of  the  balls. 

m  • 

Oci.  7.— *Mr  Watson  havii^  (Irocuied  a  rav  we  set  out  to>. 
gedier  for  .Bni%,  the  sent  of  Freeman  jEieaAoote,  £aq*  M.'P. 
Kir  tile- county  cSf  Hants.  AUhough  he  baa  othi^  ne  sctebi 
in  this  county,  he  some  yean  i^  turned  his  attention  peavi- 
Sariy  to  the  embeHiabment.  of  this  place.  It  ia  nearhf  can« 
neetnd  with  an  extensivo  heath ;  and,  indeed,  near^  the 
whole  grounds  were  oi^;inally  aovered  wiA  hsadi.and  ~ 
Although  he -has  nowi  oenvarted  Aem  mtondeBghtfii 
denoe.  The*  siCualbn  is  >wdl  adapted  ftr*  a^  liaoe,  the 
gfouub  faavmga  gentle.  imdukUang  soefisfe^  nna^n'nvttiet 
Mniniig  ^iougk  tmt  pait  ^wbinb  naw  Akina  the;  hnm«  'in 
006  nf  the  bolfews'iMiea  few  lat|^ioaka,  whkh  wkfe  tbei  oni^ 
tuteferdn  the  spot  vrheif' the  spinted  prspiietor.ooni^noed  hs 
openfebns.  Tbehouse  and  goadan  arejJain,  bnt^gpori;'  Tha 
gkidtenar  to  a  y^ng  man.npm  Baanbinu.  Hofanllni  any 
nttesDlcidn  •  «{►  ^Ae  .rai««tmwbeirf:  fem  ^^bstdcen^' witfck'ns 
here  much  esteemed,  and  often  jproduosa twice  in  tbnaesasni 
ilihe'  |4anCMions  aiit  bid  ootJWitli  grM;/taife^'nnd.  ana  Artery 
thriving^    Mf  HeMbeolt  has  plantMtanffMtalrtpis,! 
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MMi  gping  OD^-   Tbe  waika  op  drifes  thtough  ifae  woods 
$gtske9dy.0x.t0aAve^  and. are  deoonitcd  od  both  sides  wilh 
tbb -fincsl  ovcrgracns,  snch  m  rhododeodion,  axaleo,  kaknia, 
-ForUigal  JmmI,  laiweUiav,  kurmtinus,  and  arbutus.    The 
ipantitjF  of  phaiu  of  tfaia  kind,  not  only  near  the  house,  but 
oirAlm  Mm  of  the  walks  leadiag  thmui^  the  woods^  is  veiy 
gteat ;  aad  the  effect  of  these,  interspersed  through  the  fdaa- 
lalaoiB,  is  extreme]  J  beantifiil,  partioiiliirly'in  walking  from 
'Am  mansioo^booBe  to  «  neat  small  boose  with  a  tower  in  the 
centre,  from  wfaioh  these  is  b  fine  distant  tiew  ot  New  Forest. 
.This  is  the  restdenee  o£  the  butler,  a  very  deserving  person, 
and  who  evidcntly.possesses  considerable  taste.   After  leaviilg^ 
.die  hnnvand  eotennff  the  woods,  the  rhododendrons,  arbu- 
tus^ laucnstbufl,  in  fuul  flower,  with  laureLbar  and  Portugal 
iiauiri,  form  a  most  beautiful  oontrastwith  tne  dwarfidi  up- 
-ligfaiiurae  (Ulex  nanus),  and  heatb-boshes,  whieh  are  here 
,imcy  common  native  plants. 

«  ■  Atr  one  extremity  of  the  wood,  and  not  har  from  the  above 

.'mentioned  tower,  a  small  spot  has  been  selected  by  tbe  but- 

ilery  on  which,  by  bis  own  mdnstry,  he  has  disjdayed,  thot  Ms 

.^aa^io  gardening  is  as  correct  as  hid  mbstorV- in- planting. 

:  Hehaafflosen  a  hcdlow  piece  of  ^onnd,  which  was  once  nsed 

.inr  the  mannfaeture  of  Imeks;  m  the  middle  of  this,  he  has 

fbraned  a  small  pond,  with  a  piece  of  roek-work  in  the  centre, 

-and  firaaa  Ihe  tc^of  the  rook-work,  afbuntain  throws  the 

-sntter  in- several  directions,  and  to  a  considerable  height.    A 

,ciifMtt.'petanfiedoak-ffoot  is  placed  at'  one  'end  of  the  pond-: 

jthe  iW3t.ia  branched,  and  tbe  whole  seons  to  have  been  en- 

.ontsled  with.»shin  covering  of  flint.   •Opposite-ta  the  centre 

iof^the  pond;  Ihote  is  a  curve  in  ilio  faceof  the  bank,  with 

7irata^tiiii4^Ungdown.4t  pieec4>f;arCifidad  iPoek ;  and  on  the  top 

of  the  bank,  a  grotto  has  been  formed  with  shdls,  pebbies, 

4Mri£M)lion%  tux    The  nlantK  cntti^ted  in  this  small  and 

atMlteMd  spot,  are  vevy  flne;  4uid  immediately  on  ascending 

tthe  faank'oo  liie  odier  nde,  (the  health  aii^  fbrse  a^am  appear, 

ifmAaamg  an  agreedble  oontvait.     The  wide  or  wide  waJk  ten. 

jninaiMiat  p^^sentiat  the  butler^s  house,  flroBi  wfaleh  it  is  now 

aktanfing  uv  new  plantations.     The  htfdge^enees^  on  4an  pnv 

•Mfy  are  ^paftioiilavly  wdl  kept.' , 

't '  Mr  Haatheote  tabea  mutffa  pleasure  in  Jbaiiding  on  differeitt 
farta«£  hia  gaoi«is,,nint  and  coinft^taUe  cottages  for  his 
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tMMrlmcii.  A  gctttlaaim  wrilring  wilb  Kim  am  &aj^  fohaOfv^Li 
that  hk  inpoveiBeiiU  mutt  ixift' nana  deal  of  ^^  **¥<%** 
.was  his  rqpiy ;  *^  but  (base  ate  ay  hounds  and  hotBes.^  U» 
example  is  in  evary  respect  wortSy  of  beiDir  imitaTi^  bv 
i«i«ii^  praptMl^  i!k^  like  hb^^ 

laige  tcacks  of  improvable  letxitDry,  in  this  fine  opuntgr.;«f 
Haata^ 

We  next  wtiit  to  PauttoM,  tbe  seafeof  Hans'Sklane,  Esf. 
the  pwrk  is  exlensivv^  and  ibe  tcees  in  it  aie  bn^  and  vMjr 
numeroiis.  Ahhongb^  aoeovding  to  the  gaidener's  lepoity  he 
has  cut  down  timber,  in  the  oourae  of  the  kst  twdve  yeaa^ 
chiefly  oak^  to  the  value  of  L.  180,000  Sterhng,  yet  the  pfaM 
still  appears  fully  slooked  with-  fine  old  wood.  This  place Ji 
almost  sunounded  by  New  FoeesL  The  gardener,  a  nadve 
of  Abeideenshire,  is  an  inteUigeni  man;  bis  pineapples  and 
all  other  things  are  in' good  order;  he  hasnuseda 
able  quantity  of  seedling  rhododendxons,  the  seed 
fcedly  at  this  place;  and  he  has  obtmned  in  this  way  aevi 
new  varieties,  particularly  one,  which  he  esteems  on  aeooual 
of  its  superior  flower :  its  halnt  is  oonsideiahly  di^rant  fraan 
the  ccmiuMm  sorts :  he  is  niopagaUng  it  by  layen.  I  got  from 
him  two  speeimens  of  white  potato^  wlueh  he  nsoonimendad: 
one  he  calls  the  Bread-friHt,  mid  the  other  the  Ldeof  Wighl. 
I  have  placed  these  under  the  c«re  of  Mr  Stuart  at  Pinkie 

On  our  way  through  Ncm  FcreH  to  Cufineh,  my  atten- 
tion was  attraeted  by  the  remains  of  an  <dd  oak,  which  hmk 
been  of  very  grei^  diwtenwnps»  but  was  now  miKh  daeamd^ 
<)uite  hollow  within^  and  open  on  oiie  side.  Thoe  ia  moBf  » 
small  stripe  ol*  the  bark^  jB  or  10  indies  hraad,  ancinday 
jroj^  the  &>tt6m  U>  the  top  of  the  deca{f ed  tmi^  bm  thia.ss 
swelling  out^  and  sijqiportuig  a  vigorous  faaaadi,  proeeedh^ 
from  it 

His  preaem  Ma^y  (Geoige  IIL)  on  his  way  to  Porta. 
mouth,  used  to  take  particular  notice  <^.this  aqcient  tree,  msA 
some  yeiMn  ago  ordared  it  to  beiodosed  withaiaU.  L^W 
tracis  of  this  FofMi.  aro  lyiog  waate.  The  soil  apfman  wSl 
adapted  ibr  oak%  Md  Ixsng  situated  to  near  Fmiaawuth,  ife 
must  be  eoniidetfed  a  naticmal  loss,  that  sa  attcb  vahudile 
land  should  remain  in  its  present  state,'  without  being  phwl 
ed  with  yopi^  cak^  ^  sown  with  .acorns.-  The'  aosj^Mr  o^ 
incl^ig  the  spaasa  soplanted  or  sawn,  must  be  the  chief  ob^ 
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fltacle:  the  expenoe  would  neoesBaritT  be  great,  but  the  return 
would  be  sure,  though  distant;  ana  her  wooden  waUs  ought 
always  to  be  considered,  under  Providence,  as  the  bulwark  of 
Britain. 

Ck^fiuiU,  the  seat  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Greorge 
Rose,  is  atuated  in  New  Forest.  It  was  almost  dark  before 
ire  reached  thi^  place,  and  we  therefore  got  but  an  imperfect 
view  ci  it  The  trees,  principally  lar^  oaks,  are  very  fine* 
We  bad  only  day  light  enough  to  examine  an  admirable  rfaS^ 
dodendron,  standing  on  a  lawn  near  the  shrubbery ;  its  branch^ 
es,  all  dose,  and  proceeding  from  one  root,  cohered  a  space 
of  ground  9H  feet  in  diameter :  it  was  represented  to  me  as 
beii^  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  plant  of  the  kind  in 
England.  A  plant  of  the  weeping  thorn,  not  above  4  feet 
6  inches  high,  but  covering  a  space  91  feet  diameter,  had 
likewise  a  very  elegant  appearance*  I  got  a  peep  by  candle 
light  into  the  conservatory,  which,  widi  a  library  and  inter- 
ynediate  antichamber,  extends  to  a  considerable  length  oh  the 
south  of  the  maii«on.  The  conservatory  is  spacious ;  the 
plants  ^TQW  in  a  circular  pit,  and  there  are  spaces  at  each 
end,  with  chairs  and  sofas  for  the  accommodation- of  com- 

Cy :  but  the  exterior  appearance  of  this  conservatory  has 
n  attended  to,  more  than  its  proper  adaption  to  the  cul- 
ture of  plants;  they  are  placed  too  for  from  the  light,  and* 
there  being  no  roo£^ass,  they  soon  become  much  drawn,  and 
lequire  to  lie  frequently  replaced,  to  keep  up  the  effect. 

Having  thus  finishea  this  day^s  excurrion,  Mr  Watson  and 
I  returned  the  same  evening  to  Broadlands.— Next  morning 
iOd^  8^)  I  proceeded  to  Winchester,  where  I  met  the  Bat^ 
eo#di,  which  carried  me  to  London. 
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AcACi4jB>  fine,  at  Ghent,  |ii|ge  41.— 
near  Paris,  356. 

Aerides,:culture  of,  act.Mabnaifion,  404. 
-7«t  Lod<liges%  61^ 

Agriculture,  Flemish,  38.— ^oear  Brus- 
sels, 315.— near  Toumay,  336.-^in 
Nonnandy4  4d3.    .   , 

Ailanthusglandulofif^  cultivated  at  Pa» 
ris  384. — hardiness  of,  390. 

Almonds,  fresh,  in  Paris  market,  489k 

Almond-trees  at  Bruges,  31.— at  Pla* 
ris,  472*. 

Xloe,  American,  at  Bi-uges,  27«— «t 
Leyden,  157.— 4it  Chiswick,  io  flow- 
er, 506. 

Altringham  carrot,^  220.  note. 

Amadpu  tinder,  205. 

American  shrubs,  or  rosages,  fin«,  near 
Ghent,  71 ^inferior  at  Paris,  392. 

Amsterdam,  «12...*Plantiq{ie$  213.-^ 

.  Botanic  Garden,  214.— Jews*  Quar- 
ter,  218 Green-market,  219, — 

Fruit-market,  224.— Stadt-bouse, 
228. — ^new  church,  229.— -Fish-mar- 
ket, 230.— Butter-market,  231. — 
Naval  Yaid,  232. — Hope*s  book, 
23a— FeUx  Meiitis,  Ac  234.— £x- 
choge,  235i — Rasp-house,  &c  2361 
— ^Dutch  ashes,  237. 

AnagaUis  fruticosa,  in  flower-borden 
at  Leyden,  16a— at  PariSt  418. 

Andrew^*  fo|cing-garden,  Lambeth,  2. 
-^■quantity  of  pine-applos  and  grapes 
produced  at,  484. 

Angerttein*s  s^jlendid  garden,  511. 

Annual  plants,  rich  collection  of,  at 
Jardin  dv  Roi,  393. 

Antwerp,  91.— cathedral,  92.  &  112. 
— quays,  92. — green-market,  9S> — 
ponton,  95.—  citadel,  96. — paint- 
ings, 97* — Smetz*  country-scat,  98. 


— remarkable  vine  in  Place4e  Mei^ 
11& 

Api,  poinin6  de,  dimamtn'tal  in  pots^ 
46a 

Ajiples,  raoomitiehded  at  Ghent,  46» 
—at  Antwerp,  106.'^  at  Rotterdam, 
127.— at  Haarkm,  174.  &  202.-( 
at  Amsterdam,  225.— G«nnan,  226. 
^white  Spanish  and  De  Caux,  460. 

Apple-trees,  large,  on  dikes  of  Holland^ 
117.  and  870.--dwarfish  in  requatt 
for  Dutch  villa  gardens,  181.^-col- 
lectioDS  of,  at  Paris,  459;  &  472.—^ 
dons  of  new  kinds  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh by  M.  Van  Mons,  31& 

Apricots,  at  Ghent,  45.  &  521 — ^forced 
at  Haarlem,  172.  &,  210.^-4t  Breda, 
266w— early  kinds  at  Moiitl^il,  483. 
—in  Paris  market,  486. 

Apricot-peach  rec<nnmended,  363,465* 
A  486.— apricot  royal  recommend- 
ed, 472. 

Aprioot-tree%  standatds  employed  at 
Paris,  465. — ^kinds-at  the  Chartreux 
nurseries,  472. — at  Noisettc*s,  465; 

Aquatic  pkuits  at  Ghent,  41. — at  Am- 
sterdam, 218.—at  Paris,  389.— at 
Rouen,  4^5. 

Araucaria  excdsa,  at  Kew,  77-^411 
Bnghien,  326« — at  Boursault^s,  Pa* 
ris,  453» 

Arboidjn  ttees  of  Holland,  126. 

Archery  much  practised  at  Ghent,  88. 
-^at  Brussels,  280. 

Aremberg,  Duke  of,  295...1-town-gar- 
den  at  Brussels,  296.— fine  seat  aJt 
Enghien,239*  ' 

Artichokes  at  Ghent,  47.—  young  one* 
much  used  at  Paris,  348. 

Asalcpias  tubero^,  beds  of,  at  Ant- 
werp, 110.— at  Haarlem,  192. 
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AAfintf  flowcttog,  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of,  153. 

Aflhflt,  Dutch,  lue  of,  in  agricultiue, 
33«.*-ooUecting  of,  at  Amsterdam, 
237.1  naein  horticaltnTe,  838. 

Atttetgiiie,  or  purple  Melongena,  446. 

Avennes,  at  Scheveluig,  140.—- at  Haar- 
lem,  175wat  Utrecht,  2i5.--«t 
BnMsels,  28a— ^  Enghicn,  822.-^ 
at  Paris,  421. 

AvUury  near  Ghent,  7&  &  83.—^  M. 
fionrsault's,  454. 

Asalea,  new  variety  of,  68. 

Bagatelle,  elegant  villa  of  CMnte  d*Ar- 
toi8,359. 

Bttbe  de  capocin  salad,  at  Ghent,  87. 
— «t  Paris,  368. 

Bams,  large,  of  Holland,  259.— of 
Belgium,  315. 

Besella  leaves  used  as  spinage,  489. 

BastiUe,  aite  of  the,  382. 

Batatas  cultivated  at  Paris,  376.  and 
422. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  fidd  of  tha,  284. 

Beau  present  pear  of  Ghent,  46^— aame 
as  epiigne,  274. 

Beech,  purple,  remarkable  one,  near 
Antwerp,  106. 

Beech-hedge,  interwoven  and  inarch- 
ed, near  Conti,  270. 

Beet,  red,  at  Ghent,  47.— at  Amster- 
dam, 222. — ^white,  for  spinage  and 
chards,  at  Paris,  490. 

Belle  Bauoe  peach,  reconamended,  462. 

Beigen^p-Zoom,  115b 

Beuai  d^Ardenpont  pear,  recommend- 
ed,  46.-«teuiTi  d*Aremberg«  32  L 
and  462. 

Bird-market  at  Paris,  378. 

Birds,  aquatic,  in  Holland,  258. 

Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  excellence  of 
at  London,  7.  and  484. 

Blaikie,  Mr  Thomas,  visit  to,  at  Hen- 
nemont,  357..~Jiis  history  as  an  in* 
genieur  des  jardins  Anglais,  359. 

Bkafihfields  of  Haarlem,  181. 

Bloemistries  of  Haarlem,  168,  &c. 

Boerhaave*s  trees  at  Leyden,  152. 

Booksellers,  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural, at  Ghent,  89. — at  Amsterdam 

. ,  and  Utrecht,  264h^at  Paris,  46a 
note. 


BoomptacB  of  Rotterdam,  133.  &  13& 

Boors  of  Holland,  U7. 

Borsdoiiier  apple  recommended,  22S> 

Boac,  M.  Inspector  of  Luxanbomg 
nurseries,  470. — his  wockoa  gnp» 
vines,  471. 

Botanical  garden  at  Ghent,  38.—^- 
deByl52.— Amstcrdam,213^Bn»- 
sels,  276.— Paris.  350, 384  A  441. 
— Rouen,  494. — Londoa,  502i-- 
Chelsea,  504. 

Bourbon  orange-tree  at  Versailles,  411* 

Bouraanlt's  garden  at  Paris,  452. 

Breda,  265.— church,  ib.— Kapotai'i 
nnr8efy.^farden,  266- 

Bridges,  ornamental,  at  the  setf  of 
Madame  Vilain42]aatonEe^  82,  SS^ 
at  Mr  Smetz*8  near  Antwap,  PP-^ 
at  Due  d*Aremberg'8,  EngfaieD,32& 

Bridge  of  Amsterdam,  331.— of  Nes- 
Uly,  356. 

Bri|0iton,  500. 

Brizevents,  utility  of,  433. 

Broadlanda,  seat  of  Lord  PahnerM 
557. 

Brown  of  Perth,  bis  new  roses,  5^ 

Bruges,  23.~<*reen.Diarket,  Ac  84 
— paintings,  25.— Bertiand**  villa, 
ib.— garden  of  Capuchin  friaiS)  SO. 
— agriculture,  &&  32. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinae,  403.  _ 

Brussels,  271 the  Park,  272.-»<«^ 

table  and  Aruit  markets,  274.-frjff- 
niarket,  275.— botank;  garden,  WB- 
—Palace  of  Lackcn,  277.'D« 
d'Arembergs,  295.— M.  D«n«<' 
garden,  298.— ProfcsKB-VanMj* 
301 — paintings  and  maseain,  30* 
— Pepinieic  dc  la  Fidelity  307- 

Brusaeis  sprouts,  culture  ofy  29& 

Buck-wheat,  uses  of,  2& 

Bulbs,  {^anting  of,  at  Hasriem,  I» 

Bulbous.cooted  plants,  writers  on  at 
culture  of,— Van  Oosten,  19ft--**' 
vier,  ih.-Ju8tice,  l99.-.Vsii  Kio- 
pen,  200 — Kreps,  521. 

Bunias  orientale  cultivated,  m 

Busses,  fishing,  of  Hofland,  117. 

Buttes  or  hfllocks  at  Jardin  do  wh 

Buielara  of  Nk»l,  coiii€ct««  n««r 
ing,  386. 
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Cabbage,  native  at  Dover,  17* 

Cabarets  of  Flanders,  65. 

Cabinet,    botanical,    at   Jordin    des 

Plantes,  354. 
Oaftfl  at  Paris,  846. 
Calebasse  pear,  at   Bruges,  SI.— ^t 

Utrecbt,  854b 
Calvert's  rose^norseiy  at  Roueti,  407. 
Camellia,  varieties  of,  at  London,  6. 

and  514. 
Canal  from  Ostend  to  Bruges,  22.— 
from  Bruges  to  Oheiit,  35. — from 
Rotterdam  to  the  Hague,  1391— the 
Hague  to  L(*yden,  lio.-^Leyden  to 
Haarlem,  1^.— Amsterdam  to  U- 
trecht,  Sf4a 
Canals,  head,  or  water«ways,  of  Hol- 
land ffllling  up,  265. 
Caper-bush,  476. 
Canterimiy,   13. — ancient   mulbeny- 

tfee,ib. 
Capuchin  friars,  garden  of,  at  Bruges, 

30. 
Carrot,  horn,  at  Ostend,  21.— >  excel- 
lent at  Ghent,  96. — long  carrot  of 
Amsterdam,  220. 
Catacombs  of  Paris,  486. 
Catalpa  trees,  at  Lambeth,  9.— at  Mile- 
End,  la— at  Antwerp,  lOB. 
Caulet,  kind  of  open  cabbage,  culti- 
vated near  Toumay,  336. 
Cauliflower,  abundance  of,  in  Holland, 
129. — especially  at  Amsterdam,  220. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Jussieu^s,  442. — 

fine  trees  at  Chiswick,  506. 
Celeriac,  at  Amsterdam,  222.— at  U- 

trecht,  251.— at  Breda,  267. 
Cels*s  botanical  nurseries  at  Paris,  417. 
Chamoirops  humllis,  large  specimens 

at  Leyden,  15 1. —at  Paris,  352. 
Champ  de  Mars,  420. 
Champs  ElysSes,  421. 
Chandler  and  Buckingham*8    nurse- 
ries, 6* 
Chartreux  nurseries  at  Paris,  469. 
Cbasselas,  principal  table-grape  at  Pa- 
ris, 471. 
Chaumontel  pear,  462. 
Cheneau  pear  at  Bruges,  31.— called 
Fondante  de  Brest  at  Brussels,  374. 
Cherries  at  Paris,   465.    early  ones 

produced  at  Montreuil,  433. 
Cherry.trees,  culture  of  at  Haarlem, 
203. —near   Paris,  396.— at   Mon- 


trenilf  483.— at  Luxembourg  nur- 
series, 472. 
Cheny-tiee,  Uoge-leaved  or  qnatre  k  la 

Uvre,  416.  and  465. 

Cheny  orchards  in  Kent,  12.-^plant* 

ingof,  in  France,  465H.-oaar  ModU 

morency,  492. 

Cheanuts,  constant  sale  of,  at  Paris,  345. 

Chenut^trees,  large,  near  St  Germain, 

364.— near  Versailles,  405. 
Chiswick,  gardens  of,  506. 
Church,  of  St  Peter,  Ostend,  19.— of 
St  Bavo,  Ghent,  47,.«.-Procestant  at 
Ghent,  65 — of  N5tre  Dame,  Ant- 
werp,  91.^«6roote  Kerk,   Hotter- 
dam,  125m— Scottish  at  Rotteidam, 
127.— Cathedral  of  Haartem,  206. 
-^Amsterdam,  229.— Breda,  26&-~ 
of  StGudulA,  Brussels,  271.— Ora. 
toire    at    Paris,    379. -.-Lutheran, 
church,  Paris,  449. 
Cider  orchards  in  Normandy,  493. 
Cinnamon-tree,  fine  specimen  ofy  at 

Ghent,  7S. 
Clay  houses  and  walls  in  Picardy;  341. 

—in  Normandy,  493. 
Clover,  Dutch,  at  Bruges,  33.— 4lch 
in  Holland,  118.    need  might  be 
saved  in  Scotland,  34. 
Cingels,  or  boulcvarts,  of  Rotterdam, 

122.— 4>f  Amsterdam,  212. 
Cobbea  scandens,  how  cultivated  at 

Paris,  344. 
Cockscomb,  or  cdoeia,  fine  varieties  at 

Bruges.  29. 
Cock's,  De,  nurseries  at  Ghent,  43.—. 

catalogue  of  his  fruit-trees,  51  a 
Colmani,  passe,  at  Brqges,  31.— re- 
commended, 462. 
Conservatory,    large,  at   Mr  Angevu 

stein*s,  511. 
Conri  village,  27a 
Copses  of  chesnut  and  oak  near  Ghent, 

56* 
Corsica  pine  recommended,  441. 
Co8ter*8  statue  at  Haarlem,  167. 
Covent  Garden  market,  ti — remark- 
able state  of,  in  the  end  of  July  1821, 
4S4.— compared  with  the  Maicli^ 
des  Innocens,  483. 
Crocuses,  culture  of,  at  Haarlem,  lS4i 
Crops,  agricultural,  in  Flanders,  22.~- 
in  Artois    and  Picardy,   340.— 4ii 
Normandy,  498. 
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Caeumberss  culture  of,  in-  HolUuid, 
129.-P4t  Paris,  S48.-4brciog  of,  at 
Kew,  507. 

Culfhela,  scat  of  Mr  Rose,  661. 

Cypress,  dcci4uoti8,  fine  apecupeos  oO 
72. 

Oahliaa,  at  Bruges,  27.-— at  Oeydonck, 
'   60.  -  at  Wetteren,  84.— very  fine  a| 

Antwerp,  109. 
Date-plum  oi  dio^pyros,  at  PanB^  473« 
Datura  arjiorea,  at  Brufisels,  {97.— 

common  at  Paris,  375. 
Delft,  tower  of,  1>1. 
DeAfijuitaines,  Professor,  445^ 
Desmazieroi*  Agroaiographie,  33H.  . 
Dibble,  remarkable  one,  employed  near 

Ghent,  56. 
Dickson  of  Croydon^  503. 
^ieppc,499.   . 
^Dikes  of  Holland,  1 16.— in  some  places 

covered  with  large  fruit.trees,  2W^  . 
Pitton  Park,  509. 
DocirinSk  et  Aohicitia  Bociely  at  Am* 

sttrdfun^  S35. 
l^ogs,  draught,  in  Holland,  14S. 
Dome  of  Utrecht,  253. 
Doucin  stocks  at  Paris,  459. 
Dover^  15.— Castle  terrac&igaiden,  16. 

—  native  plants,  18.  ,  i 

Doyt-boats  of  Rotterdam,  124 
buhaqiers  Traite  des  Arbres  fruitiers, 

recommended,  46& 

l^ging  of  heath,  74.— of  Festucaglau- 
ca,  42a 

Edinburgh,  neglect  of  trees  for  orna« 
ment  at,  134b— want  of  a  fruit  and 
flower  market,  377.— want  uf  an 
Arranged  collection  qf  bearing  fruit- 
trees,  459. 

Eedens,  Van,  of  Haarlem,  169. 

Blderiiig*s  bulb-nurseries  near  Haar« 
iem,  181. 

Elm,  variegated,  near  Ghent,  55. — 
Dutch,  256. — remarks  on  the  kinds 
cultivated,  538.  —  characters  of  Bri- 
tish species,  by  Mr  Don,  539. 

Epably,  seat  of  Mr  Ueathcote,  558. 

Endive,  at  Ostend,  21. — at  Ghent,  47. 
'  — .at  Paris,  347.— cultivation  of,  at 
Hoxton,  London,  513< 

E^j^hien,    317.~«Duc    d*Aremberg*8 


seat,  318.— the-  gaiOqns,  319.  -im 

park,  322. — Panqeptier*a  rich  gsr» 

.  jlens,  325.— thuz|der-«tonii  at,  S29. 

Erasmus's  statue  at  Rotterdam,  13i* 

Exchange  of  Antwerp^  95.     of  Rotter- 

,  daifi,  131— of  AxDstecdain,  235^ 

Farmers,  Fiendish,  great  activiiyoM^ 
Felix  Mentis'  Sopi^y  of  AmslodsB, 

234. 
Fiaker,  St,  patron  of  gardenerB,  414 . 
Figs,  round  white,  ^ibnndanre  of,  st 

Paris  ip  August,  :486it    - 
Fjg-trees  at  Lambeth  Palace^  7.«tt 

Dover,  17.^ near  Antwerp,  lOk— 

at  Ai^genteuil,  48a 
Filbertrbushes  of  Kent>  12—^  Mon^ 

treuil,  425. 
Pish-market  of  the  Hague,  14B^ 

.Amaterdam,  230^ 
Fishes,  fresh-i^ater,  of  the  osnsJs  in 

the  Xqw  Coyintcies,  5i&— ses,  ai. 

ScheveUng,    147.— at  the  Hsgw* 

149— <|t  Amstenlam,  23a 
Flax  much  cultivated  in  HoUaod,  118- 
Flora,  festivals  of,  at  Ghent,  52. 
Fiower-market^at  Ghent,  56.^  «t  ^^' 

ris,  375i^.waDt  of  one  at  fidin- 
'  burgh,  377. 

Fontainebleau  grape,  or  chasKlaa,  471* 
Foppen-pear  used  for  drying>  191* 
Forcing-gazdens    at     London  ;'-Ab-' 

drew's,  2 — GHitige's,512.— Siib«1»'« 

515m— at  Paris,  491. 
Forcing.pits  at  Enghien,  320. 
Faiesutrees  of  Kent,  15.— of  So^ 

881 — of  8t  Gennains,  369. 
Frankendaie  vine,  at  Ghent^  4d.-4«- 

markable  one  at  Mr  AJ«ent^*> 

51 2* 
Fcaxiuus  omus,  remarkable  qjcdmea 

of,  153. 
Fr(i|g.4oarkct  at  Brusads,  275. 
Frogmore,  509.  , 

Frost,  severity  of,  at  Pari»»  ^97.  «** 

418. '  _^ 

Fruit-market  of  Ghen^  37^-of»*" 

teidam,  128.  &  130.— A«rt»^ 

224.-Brasaels,  274.— P"****?? 
tember  1817, 456.— in  Augnstl"^' 
493.— want  of  one  at  EdinlHaF^ 
377,  ,  .J 

Fruit-trees,  arranged  coHecli«»«  ^^^ 
Ghent,  41 at  Haarkm,  20l.-« 
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PMi%  Jw«n  du  Boi,  34&  dt  54t. 

— Nitette*!,  46&— eifleUnt  at  the 
.  Ctuirtmiz,  470.->Roiai«»  480. 
Vniit.tnes,]«ige,  on  diket  of  HoUaad, 

117.  and  260.— ancfent  in  B^gmt 

Muoajr'a  gavdan,  Sdinbuiigh,  t96» 
Fael,aeHcttyof,  at  Bnigea,  8&— kiod 
.  mad  in  HftUandi  886* 
Fttlham,  Bishop  of  London's  gasden 
.  at,  511. 

6ardaos»  private;  .Iismbath  Palsoe, 
9..«Doyer  CasUe,  Id  P»liaud*a 
at  Bruges,  96     Moeliffnasslar'snaar 

.  Ghent,  56^-*Baron  de  Vrajrelaad'a, 
59.— Hopsamcre*s,  70. ^Madame 
Vilain-QiuitonB*s,  75. — Smcti's, 
near  Anjtwerp,  97.— Van  Schenen's, 
at  Roiteidani,  191.— Dr  Daalen's, 
lit..  8chnunnan*s,  125.— at  the 
Honaeof  theWood,  14&.at  Haat- 
lem  Pafawe,  178.— JlrVanManim's, 
160L— M.  WUlink's,  SIO— Seter- 
veldt's,  at  Utxecbt,  847.— Due  d'A- 

.  rembsig's  at  Bmnela,  896. — DtL^ 
noot*s,  at  Brassels»  89a— One  d*A- 
lemberg^'s  at  En^^iien,  3ia.~^ar. 
mentier's,  at  Bn^iian,  3S5.^-Sir 
Charlee  Stewart's  at  Paris,  344^— 
Due  d'Orieans,  451.^M.  Bour- 
sanlt's,  458,F-Camtesse  de  Vande's 
at  London,  505.«-I>nke  of  Devoo- 
sbiie's,  Chiswick,  506.— the  King's 
garden,  Kew,  507.  — Sir  Joeeph 
Banks's,  Spring  Grove,  50&— Lord 
Montagu's,  Dttton  Park,  509.— Bi- 
shop of  London's,  Fnlham,  510.^- 
Mr  Angentein's,  Deptfoid,  51L 

.  botanical,  at  Ghent,  88.    at 

Leyden,  151.— ^Amsterdam,  818.— 
Utncbt,    843,  — Bniesels,    876.-- 

Lille,    337 Paris,    351,    Suu^ 

BoBcn,  494.— London,  508. --Kew, 
507. 

pubUe,  at  Rottcidam,  183. — 


at  Paris,  370.— TivoU,  380 — Bean- 
jon,  439. 

— «.—  small,  of  Dutch  citizens,  at 
Bottenlam,  183.  and  187.— near 
Leyden,  151. — near  Amsteidam, 
813. 

— .  market,  at  Bruges,  84^— at 
Brussels,   880.— at    Paris,  356 — 


primenr  gudans,  4#1.— tt  Hoztan^ 
near  London,  51*8. 

Gardeners,  Flemisb,  at  Bnigea,  SU— 
at  Ghent,  55b  70.  and  79.— at  Ant« 
werp,  108.— Frendi,  at  Jaidin  des 
Plantes,  358. 

Gardening,  Dutch  style  of,  863^— best 
lemainlng  inetanees  of  tiw  dd,  847. 
—Flemish,  near  Ghent,  59*  70.  and 
75.— French,  at  Paris,  VetaaiUes, 
ftc.  S7a  and  407. 

Garten  Magazina  ef  SldLler  raooou 
mended,  193. 

Gavelkind  division  of  propeily  at 
Ghent,  58.— alftets  of  near  Earia, 
365. 

Gannain,  St,  town  o^  35&— Palace 
of,  368. 

Ghent,  86.— graen  and  fruit  nuufcet, 
37.  and  86.— botafiic  garden,  3&— 
De  Geek's  nurseries,  4&^8inedt*a 
market  garden,  47.— cxhifailion  of 
paintings,  49. — Agricnltuiuland  Bo- 
tanical Society  <rf^  51.— raqyect  of 
country  around,  57.— Protestant 
church,  65- — flower  market,  66.— > 
batchers'-meat  market,  88. 

Glnkgo-tiae,  large,  at  Mtte-End,  9.^— 
at  Leyden,  159. 

Gobelins  manufiKtoiy,  445. 

Gooseberriea  ncgteeted  at  Paris^  466. 

Gkaftii^,  unoommon  instanoe  of,  at 
Brussels,  310.— curious  kind  of,  at 
Parts,  387. 

Grange  at  Hoxton,  eztenaiva  cultiva- 
tor of  frulM  and  vegeuUee,  518. 

Gciqpes,  at  London,  A  A.  485.— at 
Amsterdam,  88&— Bngfaien,  380. 
— LusffUiee,  S48.~.Paris,  348.  A 
457. — none  ripe  at  Paris  in  August, 
484.— cheap  there  dning  winter, 
485. 

Giavenstein  apple  reeommended,  896* 

Greengage,  finest  plum  in  Fiance,  486. 
—two  varieties  cuitivatad,  478. 

Gieenhoases  near  Ghent,  56*  63.  A 
7A — near  Antwerp,  101.— at  the 
Hague,  14A— Amsterdam,  815. — 
Utrecht,  843.  A  85a— at  Bnghien, 
319.— at  Jardin  du  Boi,  351 — at 
Malnudson,  399.— at  Boursault's, 
453.— at  Ronle  nuieeries,  475.—* 
at    Kensington    Gardens,    50&^ 
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Chlnrkk«  MML^Mr  AfliVBtain*!, 
511. 
GMcn-market  of  OsCend,  SO. — of 
Bnigcf,  S&^^bent,  37.— Antti'erp, 
08.— Rotterdam,  IfS.  — Leydieny 
10S.. Amsterdam,  SlO-^BnineU, 
973.  and  S93i-Mir  Ptoie,  346.- 
Mardi6  dn  Innoeana  in  Anguat 
18f  I,  469. 

Haariem,  1 67.- auttla  of  Colter,  168. 

—Van  Eade&'s  bloemistrieB,  160.-- 

palace  garden,  171.— Kre|w*B  bloe- 

miaCry,  17&,  and  huraeries,  200.— 

Elderting*!    boUP^inefy,    181.— 

Voorhelm*8  garden,  187.— Van  Ma- 

nim'a    fiiufeam,   188.  —  Tejlerian 

Museum,  189.— Schneevogt^s  bloe- 

ndstyy,  19a— cathedral,  206.— pri- 

vate  gardens,  910. 
Hague,  The,  149 — the  Mall,  148 

Hove  in  the  Wood,  144.— Schevc. 

Ung,  146.— fish  market,  149.— th^ 

tioal^  lb. 
Hampton  Conrt  gardens,  507. 
Hand.glaiseB,  commodious  stmeture 

<it^  at  Jardin  du  Roi,  ^5. 
Haricots  at  Bruges,  94.— at  Paris,  348. 

—at  Montreuil,  434. 
Hedges  kept  reody-fonned  in  Dutch 

nulrfeerfes,  904.— examples  of  dtfie. 

fent,  in  Jaidin  des  plantes,  385. 

of  furse  in  Sussex,  501. 
Hemp,  cultivated  near  Ghent,  85.— 

ndar  Vtrecht,  959. 
Herborisu  of  Paris,  385. 
"^Hcrvy,  M.  director  of  Luxembourg 

nurseries,  470.— gives  lectures  there, 

494.     ' 
Hoc,  large,  with  wheels,  at  Brussels, 

997.-*at  Paris,  499.— large,  iHth. 

out  wheels,  at  Enghien,  327. 
HoHand,  appearance  of  the  very  low 

country  from  Delft  steeple,  141. — 

soil  of,  185.  and  969 i^ubsoil,  187. 

—general  aspect  of,  961. 
Hop^ntations  in  Kent,  19.— near 

Brussels,  315. 
Hope*s  villa  at  Haarlem,  171. 
Hopsomcre's  villa  near  Ghent,  70. 
Horticultural  works  recommakled, — 

German.     193.  —  Dutch,     964.  -- 

Fffsnch,  469. 


oi;  at 

9ai->kt  Botanic  Garde*  af  Glmt« 
49.— at  Moeiemeeater'a,  i 
57r— at  O^dmck,  6K— 1 
Vilain4|aatone*a»  7&  and 
Antwerp^  104b— AmatwHanH  915i 
— Utredit,  943.— at  D«c  d'Aiei 
bcrg'a,  Enghien,  SS5.— at  Jaidia  da 
Bai,  35a— at  JkiaknaiaoD,  S99L-«I 
Boursault*8, 453.— JEUnico,  495^— at 
Kensington,  505.— Cbiswick,  506. 
— Lod^ges  at  Hackney,  514, 

Hougoroont,  987, — garden  at,  989. 

House  in  the  WooA«  144. 

Hyacinths,  dikara  of,  176.^cany  OBt 
by  Krepa,  591. 

Hydiai^jea,  Uue^  198. 

Institute  of  France,  391  • 

Invalids,  Hospital  of.  at  Pans^  4fa 

Jaidin  des  Plantes  at  Paria,  S40.r« 
latga  hot^boaae  or  Sena  Ballbai,  35U 
-huge  greenhouse,  ib.— BotiiaisBl 
cabinet,  353.— spedmaaa  of  aott^ 
Ac.  384.-7  Medical  arrai]«eoMatr 
385.— agricultural  achool,  Ac.  386» 
— ^garden  of  Cerea  and  CUoris,  897. 
—of  Pomona,  388.— aqyatic  plaals, 
889.--collection  of  shrubs,  ik— gar^ 
den  of  Flora,  39a— botaakal  school, 
ib. — nursery  quartefS)  S99.-— gaasnl 
Juasieuan  arrangement,  S9&— 'ar* 
boretum  on  the  buttes,  441.— diT- 
atove,  443,— bank  for  alpine  plaatt, 
ib.— list  of  IVuit-tiaea  in  1909, 549. 

Jargonelle,  English,  its  names  on  tke 
Continent,  473. 

JcH's  of  Amsterdam,  918* 

Jadaa-tiees,  at  Leyden,  159^at  V«- 
oaillea,  4ia 

Jujube-tree,  476. 

Jussieu,  IVofessor,  445,  ^ 

JHstice*s  «« ScouGardener*aDirsciar, 
199.— extracts  from,  53a 

Jut-pear  (or  Yut-pear)  reooomisBds* 
at  Rotterdam,  197.— excellsBt  at 
Breda,  266. 

Kampen,  Van,  treatise  on  l»yadntk»» 

536. 
Kensington  Gardens,  505. 
Kent,  agriculture  and  general  t^^ ' 

of,  1 1. 
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ti*liiK»  or  Mr  of  HoHcMbdn,  IM  & 
19BL— of  Afflfterdani)  212.  A  831. 

KfvrOflrdent,  507. 

Kttiw7<ibe«i8,  abindaiiee  off  fa  HoU 
iMid,  lf9.— in  Fnmce,  under  the 
Btmei  of  Hirlcocs  verta,  846.  and 
Hsltutii  btancSy  4S4b 

K«M4«be,  cniavstioa  of,  t67. 

KmoM,  or  erames,  of  HoUand,  IfOL 
and  Company's  btoemlatiy  at 
HasrleoiY  175.->tbdr  finiit*tiee  nor- 

soa 


Laeken,  palace  of,  278. 

Lafitte*8  bank  at  Paris,  450. 

Lambeth  palace  garden,  7. 

Lamps,  street,  of  Rotterdam,  199« 

Land,  value  of,  in  Holland,  €05. 

Leeks,  mode  of  planting,  ax  Binges,  S5. 

Leeme,  chateau  of  Boon  Vroejlande 
at,  5^ 

Lettsoe^  kinds  hi  HoDand,  129. 

LejKlen,  151. — botanic  gaiiten,  152.— 
towering-ash  of  Boerhaave,  153.— 
pdm-tvee  of  CIuslos,  1 55. — environs 
ef,  161.— green-market,  162.— Uni- 
vmity,  163.— exjdoeion  of  gun- 
powder on  Saperbnrg  Canal,  165i 

Like,  9S7.— botanic  ^irden,  338.— 
eitaoM,  Sbv. 

Littttm  iuperiium,  beds  of,  70. 

Xime»tree,  andent,  at  Brussels,  297. 

Limiftifir,  monument  to,  at  Ghent^38. 
•—at  Paris,  destroyed,  442. 

Llqaidarabar  tree,  large,  at  Antwerp, 
108. 

Loddiges*  rich  collection  of  exotic 
plants  at  Hackney,  514. 

London, — Covent  Garden  market,  2. 
and  502. — Andrews*  fordng  garden, 
2.— Phillips*exhibition  of  firuit-trees, 
6.  —  Cbaxidler  and  BucUngiuun's 
iturseries,  lb.  ~  Lambeth  palace  gar- 
den, 7. — Mile-End  nurseries,  9. — 
Portman  nurseries,  501. — Horticnl- 
tnrai  Society,  503.— .The  Vinery, 
Hammersmith,  504.^-jComtesse  de 
Vande*s  garden  at  Bayswater,  505. 
-—Kensington  garden,  ib. — Grange's 
market-garden  at  Hoxton,  512, — 
Loddiges*  exotic  collection  at  Hack- 
ney, 514H.-.Sttiith*s  fordng  garden 
at  Dalston,  515. 


Lo^tnat  cuhhrtted  ai  Ptela,  4^ 
Louvre  galleriss,  438. 
LutheMn  church  at  Paris,  446. 
Luxembourg  gardens,  411.    eeP<cya« 
of  rose  (rees,  415i— Anit-^we 
469. 


Miemaster,  a  Scottish 

in  France,  478. 
MagnoHa,  new  hybridow^  10u-4ae 

trees  near  Ghent,  71.'-an  tiie  hiwtt 

at  La  Malmaison,  397. 
Mahaleb  stocks  used  fyt  cbsny-tnaa 

at  Paris,  474 
Maize  cultivated  near  Ghent*  85. 
Majauf  stxawbeny  at  Paris,  3491 
Malines,  dty,  270. 
MaU  of  the  Hague,  143i— of  Utrsdrtr 

245. 
Malmaison,  396.   .tender  trees  on  the 

lawn  sheltered  l^*  wooden  housts» 

397.— orange-tree    en    piein  venty 

398.— description  of  the  great  hou 

houses,  399. 
Mangeld-wuizel  cultivBted  near  LUk^ 

336. 
March^  des  Innocens  at  Paris,  346. 
■  aux  fleurs,  371 « 


Market-gardens  at  Brugee, 

Glient,  47.— at  Brusads, 

Paris,  491.— 4WBr  London,  50a  and 

512. 
Marquis,  Professor,  at  Rouen,  495. 
MaiToniers,  or  large-fruited  eheanut- 

trees,  365. 
Marum,  Dr  Van»  at  Haarlem,  188. 
Mastick-trce,  large,  at  Ghent,  39. 
Meadow,  grand,  at  Oeydonck,  near 

Ghent,  6a 
Measures  of  land,  Dntch»  Ki^iah,  aad 

Scotch,  176. 
Medlar-trees,    near  Vianeny    257^— 

near  Brussels,  316. 
Mdons,  culture  of,  at  Bruges,  29.— 

near  Antwerp,  103.— at  Paris,  348. 

--abundance  of,  at  Paris  in  August 

1821,  487. 
Menagerie  at  Jantin  du  Boi,  444 
Millet,  cultivated  at  Bruges,  81. 
Mistletoe  on  trees  at  St  Germain,  364 
Moelemeester*s  villa  near  Ghent)  54 
Money,  Dutch,  denominations  and  va- 
lue of,  234.  note. 
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Mons,  Vaiiy  at  BniBtel*,  SOI.-^iat  of 
^     his  pears  existing  tt  Edinburgh,  641« 
Montnuttlfe,  441. 

MontmoieDcy  cherry  reoonnnendcd^ 
479#*-orchards   at    Montmortikicy, 
492. 
Mootreuil  peach-gardens,  424..-.^Ian 
'  of  one,  4S&—Lor1ant*8  garden,  42T. 
^Mosard*8,    4?9.— his   mode    of 
<  trahiing  peach-trees,  Ac  490. 
Monuments,  French,  collection  of;  450L 
Mouceaux,  elegant  villa  of  Due  d'Or^ 
f  leanss  near  Paris,  S60.  and  451. 
Mozard,  John,  cultivator  at  Montreoil, 
429u-JiiB  mode  of  training  peach* 
trees,  430, — his  woric  on  the  culture 
of  the  peach-tree,  432. 
Mtflberiy  .tvas,  ancient,  at  Canterbniy, 
13. — large,  at  Rotterdam,  123..~at 
•^  Lcyden,  10ft 

Mummy,  or  grafting  cement,  203. 
Museums,  at  Haarlem,  l88.-.-at  Brus- 
.  sel%  30.5  »*msgmficcnt,  at  Paris, 

355. 
Muahroom-beds,  OldakerB*,  508. 

Navet,  or  French  turnip,  348. 

Nectarines,  or  peches  liases,  at  Paris, 

340.— at    Montreuil,    428 early 

nectarine  called    Desprez,  recom- 
.  mended,  443. 

Neriums,  fine,  in  Flanders,  77. 

New  Forest,  Hampshire,  560, 

Newspapers,  little  circulation  of,  in 
Flanders,  89.  and  143. 

Nigella  cultivated  as  a  garden-crop  at 
Bruges,  31. 

Noisette's  nurseries  at  Paris.  457.— 
his  work  on  fruit-trees,  468. 

NoordWycic«  rose-gardens  of,  179. 

Ndcre,  Le,  his  style  of  gardening  at 
tha  Tuilcries,  371.— at  VersaSks, 
408. — ^Vaux-Praslin,  the  first  place 

■  designed  by  him,  478.-.-Jiis  monu- 
ment, 451. 

Nuneries,  Chandler  and  Bucking- 
ham's, 6.-..Thomson,  Mile-End,  9. 
— >De  Cock's,  Ghent.  43.— Van  Cas- 
sels'.  Space'  and  DeWulf 's,  Ghent, 
66,  67.— Kreps  and  Co.  Haarlem, 
200.— iLunteren,  Utrecht,  254.— 
Kaperken,  Breda,  266 — ^Van  Mons, 
Brussels,  307.— Laooiz,  Pari%  416. 
— Cels's,  at  Petit  Mont  Rouge,  ex- 


ceiient,  41&-  at  Yltiyv  447..i-ll# 
sette's  at  Paris,  exgjtkitf,  4/91^ 
Chartreux  or  Luxiemboiiiig,  411.-^ 
the  Boufey  475.— Vane's,  at  Sumok 
496.— Calvert  and  C&'i^  Basfn, 
497— Jen^os'a,  New  Road.  Jmo- 
don,  501.— the  ViD«y,  HoKer^ 
smith,  564;— at  FuIh«n,*51<L-« 
NewCroaa,  511.— Loddigcs,atHad- 
ney,  514.— Smith's,  atMston,  AS 

Oak,  weeping,  at  Amstcvim^  21^ 
Oils,  vegeuble^  plants  cultivated  ftr 

producing,  337.  and  338L 
01ive.trees.-417. 
Onions  at  Ghent,  47.— eavcraiitaBed 

atIMs,348. 

Orache,  garden,  common  in  Mr 
market,  49a 

Oraogery^  summer,  at  Antwap,  M^ 
at  Enghien,  excellent,  323.— st  Ver- 
saiUea,  411.— at  the  LnseminB|i 
415. 

— —  winter,  at  Brussds,  27^-«' 
Enghien,  324.— at  VerssiDeB,  M 

Orar^ge-trses,  ccrilectlons  of,  at  Bn«Hi 
27.— at  Oeydonek,  61.— at  Antwerp 
9&— Brussels,  276.  ft  296.-*  the 
Tttileries,  371.— at  La  MataoM* 
fine,  398.— ^t  VcrsaflleSi  bh^W" 
cent,  411.— at  the  LnisDbonifi 
415.— M.  Boursanlt's,  pisated  oi 
pleuie  terre,  45&— large  saieeBfiee- 
tlon  at  Rotoi,  496. 

Orchards,  near  Ghent,  5a-4nl^- 
mandy,  494. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  nuinatws  cm** 
try..seat8,  451. 

Ost^  19.— greennnarket,  Hk-^f^ 
WeiUngton,  21. 

FacUDe  walnut,  466. 

Pceonia,  spedea  and  varielies  ««  * 

London,  7. 
Pagoda,  near  Ghent,  82— a**^' 

wwp,  99.  ^ 

PaintiQga,  exhibition  of,  at  Gbort.  ^ 

—«t  Antwerp,  92.aad97.-J^ 

sterdam,  234^-^^  Broasda,90» 
Palais  Royal  at,  Paris  345. 
Pahn-trae  of  ChisiaB,  at  L«J*J '^ 

—palms  at  Utrecht  6"^*^^ 

at  Jardhi    des    PlanteSi  »•-* 

Loddiges',  Hackney,  514 
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.ftaim-cabb«ge»  49S. 

Papftw-tree,  77. 

Paradise  aad  DoMcin  ttockB^  45d. 

puky  The,  of  Bnuoeb,  272. 

Paris,    343..Bn|^ish    Ambassador's 

:    ganicn,  344^^-^alai8iU»7al,  34&^ 

cal^  S4i6...-«apply  of  vegetables, 
.    S47.  ajQd  48a— Omit.  S49.--JardiD 

du  Roi,  350.  383.  and  441 — Tuile- 
\    ijes.  palace,  369..— flower-markelt 

375 HaJle  au  bl^,   SSa^Tivoli 

ganlens,  S81.-*Bastille,  382. — In*- 

Btitute,  391. — Luxembourg,  414.— 

garden  of  Cels,  417.— Hospital  of 

Invalida,  490..-rCbamp  deMais,  ib. 
^  ..VUinoriD*s  gardeo  and  shop,  421. 

Sl  44<i.— caucombs,  469.— JLouvre, 

438.^ai;din  Beaigoo,  439.-Thcatre 

Franqaise,  440.~Montreuil,  441.-* 
.'  GobaUns,  445.— Lutheran  church, 

449. — Monumens  Pran^ais,  450. — 
.  gaiden  of  'Mouceaux^  461.-^-^rden 

of  M.  BoursauJt,  452.—  fruit  io  Sep- 
.  tenbar  1817*466.— in  August  1821) 

483w--^i>isette*s  nuneries,  457« — 
.  Ghartreux    nurseries,  468>— Roule 

nurseries,  475.-   . 
9riniftntier*s  fine  garden  at  Enghien. 

325. 
Parsley,  native  at  Dover  CUift,  18.— 
.  Iiambiii|g^yorlarfe*xooted,  common- 

at  Amsterdam,  223. 
Passe><Gbbtiars  pear  at  Bruges,  31. — 

at  Toumay,  334.— at  Paris,  468. 
BMsiHoia  cdttUs,  507. 
Paultons,  seat  of  Mr  Sloane,  560. 
Ptavilion  at  Brighton,  500. 
Pea,  early,  at  Ghent,  86.— Nanterre, 
.  356 — inange.4out,  469. 
Ifeachcs,  at  Ghent,  44b— new  variety, 

68.— 4rt  Amsterdam,  224.     at  Btus- 

ads,  299.— at  Enghien,  821,~.at 
.  Paris,  349.— Montreuil,  42&— Vi- 

try,  44&— Noisette's,  462.— Bonle 
.Qnneric%  477.   .eiieeHcnce  of;    in. 

Paris  marlcet,  in  August  1881,  467. 
Peach-garden,  pfam  of  one*  at  MonU. 

.naii,4B6. 
-.»i«-»  houses,  at  Bruges,  .24     nair 

Wettariqg,   78.-^ 


Atttvwrp,  103.— Haarlem,  174.^ 
aoooomiad  placing  of  trees  in,  46S< 
at  Eensington,  505. 


ttiinini,  Ac.  at  Mont. 
reuil,  427.— at  Vitry^  44T — Boule 
nuraarisB,  47.7     mode  of  tralnii«. 
young  trees  by  SieniOe,  479. 

.Pears  recommended  at  Bruges,  31.-^ 
at  Ghent,  45.,-nAntwerp,  105— Jtot- 
terdam,  127.— Haarlem,  188.  and 
202 — Amsterdam,  224b~-yticchty 
255.  -  Brussels,  274.  and  299l— neir 
varieties  of  Van  Mons,  303.  and 
541 — at  Enghien,  321.— Touroayi, 
S24.— St  Geraiain^fl^Laye,  364.— 
at  Noisette's,  461. 

Pear-tree  dons,  list  of,  sent  to  Edln. 
buigfa  by  M.  Van  Mona,  312*  and 
541. 

Picardy ,  general  aspect  of, .  340. 

Pimento-trees,  fine,  at  Ghent,  42.  .and 
78. 

Pine-apples,  culture  of,  at  London,  9» 
and  484.— at  Bruges,  29.— Haar- 
lem, 174.  and  191.— Parish  454^ 

Pinus  tribe,  rich  collection  of,  at  Par- 
mentier's,  Enghien,  32& — at  Butteft 
of  Jardin  du  Roi,  442. 

Plane-lrees,  or  pLatani,  at  Bruges,  24. 
—near  Ghent,  56.— general  mor- 
talityof,  in  1814,205. 

Plantagie  of  Amsterdam^  212.. 

Plants,  native,  notices  of  some,  in 
Kent,ll.^at  Dover,  18.*-atOstendy 
20. — Bruges,  34.— canal  between 
.  Bruges  and  Ghent,  3& — Ghent,  55« 
&  70 — near  WUIiamstadt,  lia— 
Haarlem,  181.-.-on  the  sandhill* 
there,  206.— near  Amsterdam,  242» 
—  Utrecht,  259 — Breda,  268.— 
Brussels,  273.-^8oign^  Forest,  283. 
— near  St  Germain,  368.  and  369, 
•^n  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  38^.— 
4>n  Hill  of  St  Catherine,  Rouen,  498b 

■■^^  rare  exotic,  at  Ghent,  58.   .at 

Oeydonck,  60.— Haarlem,  192*-.. 
Amsterdam,  214.  at  Due  d*Arem* 
berg's,  819— Parmentiei^s,  826.— 
at  the  Jardin  des  PkMes,  350. '889. 
and  55a— Malmalwin,  38a-..at 
Ceis*s,  4ir.— Bouiaaak*a,  453^— 
Noisette's,  467. 

Plough,  Flemfab,  64.— French,  493. 

Plums,  at  Gtait,  45.— at  ABtweifi, 
106.— BiuaidB,  874^  at  Firk,  465. 
and486L 
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FdymtfaiMMitfticiMUi,  cuiUwt  of,   at 

Pomegranate^,  do«Ut^ow«cd,  S71. 

and  417. 
Poppies,  fiekl«culnntt  of,  near  Enghien , 

SSS — near  Lttle^  SlM.-».at  Anaa, 
.  840. 

Portman  nuneries,  LoiiiAonv  501. 
Potato,  early  red  kidney,  at  Dtuges, 

23.—at  Antwerp.  M.--at  Paris,  489. 
Poudrette,  uaes  of,  367. 
Post.vvqtea,  or  diligence,  of  Holland, 

116.  and  119. 
Protestanta  of  Parit,  379. 
Purslane,  at  Ostend,  81.— Bruges,  S4 

Amsterdam,  829. 
Pyramidal  fniic-treoa  at  finiges,  88.— > 

Haarlem,  801^ — Paris,  Sb6. 

QuenouHle  trees,  at  Bruges,  88.^ 
Haarlem,  801 — Paria,'3aa— slight- 
Ijdjatlnguiklied  finom  pyramidal,  ib. 

BadMh,  kinds  of,  at  Antwerp,  94.---at 
Paris,  489. 

Rai)e,  coltivaied  at  Bmgee,  38 mode 

of  planting  in  Kormandy,  49& 

Aaspberries  forced  at  Haarlem,  173< 

Keeds,  uses^of,  in  Holland,  140«  and 
84a 

Resuorateors  of  Paris^  345it 

Rhamnus  sempervirens,  4^9. 

lihtne,  cotu'se  of  the,  through  HoU 
land,  164. 

■     ■        bai^s,  138. 

Ringing  of  ijeach-csees,  481.*^f  waU 
nut-trees,  489. 

Rusages,  or  American  plants,  898. 

R(Mei$,  collectiona  of,  at  Ghent,  41. — 
at  the  Luxembourg,  41 5.-^  at  Noi- 
i$ette*8,  467.— at  Calvert*8,  Rouer. 
497.-^^rt>wo»s,  Perth,  f  1 A  .     . 

^— ^  culiure  of,  fat  econmiicaP  pUr^ 
po^es,  at  Noordwyck,  179.-^  near 
Paris,  396. 
Rotterdam,  cleanliness  %iX>i  180. — Van 
8chcnen*8  and  Dr  Daalen*H  gardens, 
Itl.— the  Singel,  18a — Gvoote 
Kerk,  185. — Schuurman*s  viUa,  ib. 
^Scottijh  church,  12 7. ~* vegetable 
market,  188. — fruit-shops.  189.-.^ 
cxichan'ge,  131.-*«tatueof  Krasmus, 
13?.— Booiiii>Ucs,  133. •>  Bath  hold, 


13S,  SchouwbiAgh,  m  ijnfg^ 
13 /-.-kermis  shows,  138, 

Rouen,  494.— botanic  garden,  495. 

Vallet*8  nniaeiy,  496.^Calmt^ 
497.— HiH  of  St  Catherine,  498, 

Rottle  nnraerles,  VkH^i-Joannffaubsx 
of  the  peach-espalier  at,  477. 

Rouasalet  de  Rheims  pear,  reeanuMttdU 
ed,461. 

Royar,  M.  of  the  AdmininiaiiitttSoo  of 

the  Jardin  du  Roi,  444w 
Rumaey  In  Hanta,  547. 

Salieetum  at  Lejden^  I4& 
Samphire,  roek,  at  Dover,  IS. 
Sanddood,  means  used  for  restninav 

the,  88.  and  148. 
Savoy-cabbagea,  culture  of,  188. 
Scheveling,  iishing-town,  148. 

Schn  eevogt's  bkMsmistiy,  Hawlcn,  1 90. 

Scythe,  Hainault,  890. 

Sea-cale  yet  unknown  in  Paria  inoikety 
491. 

Seeds  of  colinary  ptants,  aaviii^  of,  at 
Bruges,  85.— Ghent,  48.— Haar- 
lem, 175. — Pane,  48I«-Jieat  abop 
for  procuring,  446. 

of  flowers,  saving  of,  at  Paria, 

354.  and  481. 

Service-tree  cultivated  near  Paris,  364^; 

Seterveldfs  villa  in  the  andaat  Dutch 
style,  849. 

Shells,  depots  of^  in  HoUaod,  At  Ikj^ 
ing  walks,  864. 

Shepherds  of  Picardy,  piimitiae  ap^. 
peaiance  of,  341. 

Shinibs,  remarkable,  near  Cheat,  TS. 
and  83.  at  Leydan,  158.  and  157. 
—^Jtrecht,  844.— Bruasels,  877;— 
Enghien,  389i— Jaidin  dea  PUmtsa^ 
38V — ^MalBMiaon,  397.— at  Cela*a, 
41  & — M.  Bonzsault's,  458.— Route 
nurseries,  476w~-Botanic  gaiden  of 

'  Rouen,  495. 

Steullle*s  modeof  Crafaiihgyoaagpench* 

tr«c5,  478. 
Sledges,  Dutch,  137. 
Smetz  the  banker*s  place,  near  Ant* 

werp,  97. 
Society,  Agricultural  and  Botanical  of 

Ghent,  ^i — oC  St  Fiaker  at  Ver» 

sallies,  414..«-Hoiticultttral  of  Loo* 

don,  503. 
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Sf^pi^  FoMVt,  261. 

Sopbora  Japonica,  wee{iii]g  variety  of, 

SpKktg  Gro  ve»  teat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

9pnnay»  cultivated  at  Bruges,  S8.  — 

near  Breda,  808. 
8t«K-|iottse  of  Amsterdam,  d^8. 
Steam,   employment  of,  for  heating 

hofi-houses,  ^  60S*  and  fiOT.    •*■ 

vantages  of,  4.  and  508. 
Stocks  for  fruit-trees,  kinds  used  at 

Parian  474. — at  London,  508. 
Storks  in  UoUand,  )17«  and  16^.-^ 

tame  ones  in  the  lish^marketa,  149; 
Strawberry,  forcing  of,  ai  London,  5. 

and  513. — native,  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land, 211. — alpine  at  Paris,  S49^  . 
Succory*  cultivation  and  usee  of,  at 

Bngs%  29.~4;bent,  87 — St  Ger- 

maipsy  367*    rtifffewnt  varieties  of, 

3^7-      ' 
Succulent  plant8,|colleetion  o!f,  at  Ley- 

jden,  157.— at  Amsterdam,  217«.— 

at  Jardin  du  Roi,  443. 
8ugar«cahe8  at  Jardin  des  PJantes,  351. 
Sumach-tree,  large,  at  Brussels,  296. 
Sunday,  obaerrance  of,  at  Ostend,  1 9. 

Ghent,  69. — Brussels*  273.— Paris, 

450. 
Sylvange-pear  recommended,  364-  and 

'  4«2, 

Tamus  elephantipes  at  Amsterdam, 
.   ftlS. 

Tapis  vert  at  Versailles,  40S. 
Terraces,  magnificent,  at  the  Tuileries, 

S71*— at  $t  G^cmain,  362-..4a  Ver- 

saUles,  410. 
Tejlerian  Museum,  Haprlem,  189. 
Theatre  of  Rotterdam,  13S. 
■  ■  .    '     Fran^ai^,  439. 
Thouars,  Du  Petit,  inspector  of  Roule 

nurseries,    475M.-4iis    writings    on 

fruit-trees,  480.«-on  the  Orcbidea* 

482. 
Thouin,  brothers,  at  Jardin  des  Plantcs, 

395.— Professor  A.  Thouin,  445. 
Thunberg^s  plants  at  Amsterdam,  218. 

•.4it   Utrecbt,  245.— at    Enghten, 

319. 
Thunderstorm,    remarkable,  at    En- 
'  ghien,  329. 


Tivali  gankns  at  Pari*,  SfiK).'  . 

Tobacco  cultivated  near  Eng^ien,  332. 
— .aboodantly  in  Artois,  340.     • 

Tournay,  333, —  pear-tree  gardens, 
334, 

Training  of  young  fruit-trees,  diiteent 
modes  of,  in  Holland,  201.»^-in 
France,  3S)6« 

Trape  nataiis  at  Vezsailles,  407. 

TreckSchn^taof  Holland,  139. 

Trees,  remarkable,  at  Lambeth  Pa- 
lace, 8.-.^ai  Mtle.£»d,  9.— at  Can- 
terbuiy,  14.— near  Ghent,  55.  72. 
and  84. — at  Antwerp,  106.  &  108. 
the  Hi^e,  14^, — Leyden,  153.  & 
159.^.Am&terdani,  218.  ■  at  Mont 
St  Jean,  264.-.-BrusBels,  296,  297. 
«->near  St  Germain,  365.-*4M!ar  Pa- 
ris, 424,-.-at  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
442,— «t  Roule  Nurseries,  480.*. 
Bitton  Park,  509«— Fnlham,  511. 

Trees  employed  in  ornamenting  towns, 
at  Antwerp,  93.-«-at  Rotterdam, 
138^^h^  ^agtia,  143. 

Trianon,  Petit,  405.— Grand,  406. 

TuiWries  palao^  d69^-*garde»,  870. 

Tulips,  culture  of,  at  HaarUm,  177, 
and  195^— ikRists'  divisions  of,  19& 

Tiilip-tiees,  72<ifr-at  Versailles,  414»    . 

Turnip!*,  «8  a  field-crop,  32. — gaiden, 
of  inferior  quality,  in  HolbUMl,  162. 

University  of  Leyden,   163.— of  U* 

trecht,  245. 
Utrecht,  243.— botanic  garden,  244. 

.— Academicum,  24£.T--Mall,  246. 

—Palace,  ib. — Seterrddt^s  garden, 
.  in. the  old  styk,  247 — the  Dome, 

252.— Fk)ra*s  -hof,    254.— obsccva- 

toiy,  256. 

Vailet*s  nnneries  at  Rouen,  496. 

Vandes\  Comiesse  de,  garden  at  Bays- 
water,  505. 

Varin-lilac,  history  of,  495. 

Varisgated  shrubs  and  trees,  uncom* 
mon  kinds  of,  67,  and  338. 

Vegetables,  culinary,  notice  of  some 
varieties  little  known  in  Scotlami, 
466. 

Vcijus-grape,  417. 

Versailles,  407.— tapis  vert,  4oa— 
remains  of  Le  N5irc*5  wnrku,  409. 
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grands  €ttix,  4tft>  ftUmftkm  of 
onuDga-tfect,  4H.  .  the  Bootton, 
418.-.ijaniui  podger  of  Qvinlyiiie, 

Vianen,  villaga«  t57. 
Vilain.Qiiatana,  Maiaaa,  0m  scat  oi; 

7^ 
ViOai,  amaU,  of  HoUnrf,  14& 
Vitanorin's  nnraay-^aidai  at  Plnii^ 

421— hkatensivc 


Vina.  lanarkabie,  at  Gbent,  67.— in 
Plaee  Varta  at  Antwerp,  118L  ..at 
Amsterdam,  f  15. 

¥lnes,  cttltnre  of,  ia  the  open  air.  at 
Cantcrtmiy,  14b«-on  the  Castle  bank 
at  Dover,  19,  against  walls  at 
Bruges,  SI.— at  GhMit,  4t.*at  Oej. 
doack,   63. — aft    Antwerp,  113. — 

•  Botterdam,  123.— Haarlem,  191.— 
Utrecht,  2M.  and  23&— Bnissais, 
SOa—Engfaian,  SttL— at  Clermont 
in  Picaidj,  342.— St  Gcimafai,  36& 
—near  Paris,  46S.--great  eaUectkn 
of  kinds  at  the  Luzembourg  niiiM» 
ties,  471.— «iiltiiM  at  Book  nome- 
riea,476. 

Vineries,  or  gmpe-houses,  at  London, 

.&  and  465— at  Bnigea,  26.^-at 

Oejrdonck,    62.— Wetteren,    79.— ^ 

n^ar  Antwerp,  JOS.— at-  Brussels, 

SCXX — ecxMUHaaica]  planting  in,  463. 

Vinejrards,  or  vignobles,  in  Pieardy^ 
342.— 4iear  St  Denis,  343.— near  St 
Germain,  35Bb— «t  Aigenteuil,  36& 
— at  Monticiiil,  4S5w 

Vitry  nuxseriea,  447. 

Voorhelm's  bolb^nurseries  at  Haarlem, 
107. 


Walker,  Dr,  on  planting 
dspea,540. 

Walks,  gafden,  laid  with  sand,  227^ 

.  wMi  dHU«,  264^ — ^wlth  tiiif  brokm 
smaU,  161.— -with  pounded  Izap- 
tnir,  278— .wheel-hoes  for  cUaoiDgf 
at  Bmasela,  297.— at  Paris,  488. 

Walla,  gudan,  at  Montrcnil,  494.  £ 


at  Cantcrbwy,  l&^-ei 
Bruges,  24b~nelir  Ghent,  S&^^^t 
OsySmick,  60. — new  variet j  recom- 
mended, 963. 

Waternaess  cultivated  near  Paris,4M( 

Watering  flower-borders  and  grais- 
sward,  mode  of,  at  Palais  RotsI^ 

•   345.    at  the  Liueoabooig,  41& 

Waterloo,  fieU  of  battle,  284^— viOsge, 
292. 

Waterworks  at  Versailles,  41a 

Weoping'eriUow,  fine  one  at  Gfaent, 
38.— Muarkable  Yarie^  ofy  ihat, 
40.— and  at  Cels's,  Paris  ^1& 

Weeping  trees;  cherry,  41.— biicli, 
84«-HMk,  218 — thorn,  226.  note. 
— sophara,  481. 

WeDington-tree  at  Mont  St  Jean,  S84 

Weymouth  pinea,  58. 

Wittiamstadt,  116. 

Wilmot  at  Islewortit,  50a. 

Windsor,  509. 

Wulf,  M.  De,  amateur  nurwrymao  it 
Ghent,  67. 

Yut,  or  jut,  pear  recommended,  127. 
and  266. 

Zaydsr»Zee  iwr,  mode  of  pasring  large 

vesaels  over  the,  232. 
Ziest,  Moravian  settlement  at,  M- 
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CORRIGENDA. 

/  ...  •  .         •  ■*.    • 

Page  3.  line  18.  /or  pits  read  poU 

3ft  — —  6.  — *  Baoiiapiirte  rtad  tb«  Fwdc^  Govemaieiit     < 
134.  Note       —  English  Elm,  Ulmus  campestiis  read  Dutch 

elm,  U.  major 
953.  line  1&  —  weetw«df«ai{eMtirted  ^ 

321. 1.  ..  rages  reaiE  nvagp  :    '    -     * 

35^« 18.  —  between  Hfnrflaor  and  rpad  near  Qoafleof  and 

4>ppQaite  to  t 

'366. 7.  — >  gens  d'azmes  reo^  gardes  de  Verdure  ' 

448. 2.  —  peari^rees  reori  appto-trees 

•^ ;     -/' 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

plate  I.  Andent  Miilbeny-tree  at  Cantetbuiy,  to  firont 

p.  14. 
II.  Plan  of  Hot-house  of  Madame  Vilain  ^IV.  to 

front  p.  80. 
III.  Section  of  ditto,  p.  81^ 
IV.  Chinese  bridge,  p.  SSL 
V.  Palm  of  Clusius,  p.  166. 
VX,  (or  V*)  Plan  of  Great  Hot-houses  at  Malmaisan, 

to  front  p.  399, 
yil.  (or  VI*)  Section  of  ditto,  p,  400. 


P»  Nkiu,  Pkinta*. 
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